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Oily Ramblings 
YEAR ago, weary of the after- 
math of war, the world waited 
expectantly for 1921 to lead it 
back into the paths of peace. 
Vain hope! It did but entangle us the 
more deeply in mazes of misunderstand- 
ing. Again to-day, a year older and sad- 
der and wiser, we stand before the open- 
ing door of a New Year and peer through 
the widening crevice for signs that 1922 
may rescue us from thorny by-ways and 
set our feet upon the highway of right un- 
derstanding and international harmony. 
Alas! Unless all signs fail 1922 will 
prove to be an even more erratic guide 
than 1921 has been. Instead of restrain- 
ing the orgy of self-indulgence that has 
seized upon the world, it seems likely to 
spur it on to greater impatience of moral 
and legal control and to procrastinate still 
further in the settlement of international 
disputes. 

The world is growing better. We can- 
not prove it; but we believe it. Without 
that faith which is “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seer,” the outlook for civilization 
would be pretty dark, for the world is 
just now reaping what it has sown. The 
law of cause and effect is a cosmic law, 
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and civilization is busily engaged in work- 
ing out some of the evils that inevitably 
result from destructive processes of 
thought and action, of which war is one 
of the most baleful. A war is a good deal 
like a storm at sea. Many hours must 
elapse after the skies have cleared before 
the ruffled surface of the ocean will re- 
gain its wonted smoothness. No sane 
observer supposed that the cessation of 
military hostilities would result in imme- 
diate peaee; the international waters had 
been too sorely troubled to grow calm in 
a single month or even in a single year. 
Our own Civil War, compared with. the 
recent war, was a mere tempest in a tea- 
pot; yet twenty years after its close the 
bloody shirt was still a marketable com- 
modity. Fifty years will elapse before all 
the little devils let loose by the recent war 
will be exorcised. Then, too, there is a 
peculiar psychological effect of war 
whereby the problems which had driven 
the vanquished nation to seek their solu- 
tion by force are suddenly somersaulted 
into the victor’s camp. It always has 
been so; yet the legacy, when it comes, 
always seems to take the victor by sur- 
prise. The problem of the negro forced 
the South into war; and in sixty years 
the victorious North has not yet solved 
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it to anybody’s satisfaction, least of all to 

that of the negro himself. How to obtain 
a “place in the sun”—in other words, 
how to win and eventually to dominate 
the trade markets of the world—this was 
Germany’s problem; and to-day, three 
years after the armistice was signed, this 
same Pandora’s box of ambitions is dis- 
rupting the councils of the Allies. 

To the casual observer Germany seems 
to be about the only nation that is suffi- 
ciently at peace to approach the solution 
of its own problems contentedly. Its 
status has been more or less definitely de- 
termined, and it has settled down to the 
drudgery of working out its own salva- 
tion, while reaping the fruit of the bitter- 
ness it has sown. But the rest of the 
world is making little progress towards 
solving its problems, which is the reéstab- 
lishment of a working basis of interna- 
tional peace. 

Most of us have been puzzled repeat- 
edly by the events of these latter months. 
Into every problem, however apparently 
simple, has been projected an unknown 
and bewildering element that has con- 
trolled its solution. Questions that on the 
surface seemed so easy that the answer 
was obvious have either remained unan- 
swered or have generated currents of his- 
tile electricity in the international atmos- 
phere. The war revealed to the business 
world a new promised land—not a land 
flowing with milk and honey, not a world 
of “peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men,” but a land flowing with Oil, a 
world of strife in comparison with which 
Europe’s “far-flung battle-front” was 
mere childish play-soldiering. The world- 
poise of ante bellum days has all but dis- 
appeared. We are living in transition 
years when each nation, great and small 
alike, is scrabbling in most undignified 
but desparately earnest effort to win for 
itself favor at the court of King Oil; for, 
to every appearance the nation that fails 
will be left behind in the race for com- 
mercial supremacy in the next century. 
The world has become a huge circus-tent ; 
when Ringmaster Oil cracks his whip the 
show begins. 

It is not too much to say that Oil was 
the prime factor in the winning of the 
war. Its role convinced Europe that “the 
nation that controls the world’s oil re- 

sources will soon control the world’s com- 
merce, the world’s industries and the 
world’s military and naval power.” There- 








fore January, 1922, finds Great Britain, 
Japan, Holland, France, and the United 
States engaged in a free-for-all scramble 
to control every available acre of oil-pro- 
ducing soil on the surface of the globe. 
What promise can such a New Year hold 
out of accomplishing much towards the 
establishment of international peace! 

We furnish about two-thirds of the oil 
used in the world at present. We export 
immense quantities but still remain our- 
selves the largest consumers. This would 
be merely interesting and a matter of na- 
tional pride were it not for the disquiet- 
ing assertion of experts from the United 
States Geologic Survey: that the oil wells 
of this country contain, all told, only 
about enough to last from ten to fifteen 
years longer. Think what it would mean 
to us if our supply were to be cut off! 
Imagine the United States dependent on 
the whim of a foreign nation for the 
wherewithal to stoke the boilers of com- 
merce and industry, the naval and mer- 
chant marine, all of which would be “at 
the mercy of the nation that controls the 
world’s oil resources;” for this is our 
real stake in the oil game. 

The world’s game is wholly selfish. It 
has drawn freely upon our supply. Now 
that our supply is believed to be limited, 
the question arises, why do not we de-. 
velop oil interests in other quarters of the 
globe? We do not for this reason: that 
“wherever American capital turns in its 
search for oil it finds the gates barred 
against it.” Certain foreign oil holdings 
in this country are being used to supply 
oil to Japan at lower prices than Ameri- 
can users have to pay for the same oil. 
What I am trying to show is this—that 
the international situation is too strained 
to augur much in the way of real peace 
during the year upon which we are en- 
tering. The sort of oil that 1922 will 
pour upon the troubled waters is not the 
sort that will tend to calm them. 
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Our Mite 


F COURSE these international 
squabblings are silly and stupid. 

They are as needless as our recur- 

rent periods of feverish industrial over- 
production, inevitably followed by indus- 
trial stagnation. We have been through 
it all times without number ; yet the world 
never seems to learn the lesson. How 
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long ago was it that Coal was king and 
the world scrambled for coal bases much 
as it is now scrambling for the control of 
oil fiel’'s? And where is King Cotton, 
tie tit lar sovereign of our own South- 
en federacy? 

Th. mass is always stupider and more 
gullible than the individual. Mass intel- 
ligence is a more accurate standard by 
which to measure the progress of the race 
than individual intelligence is. It is la- 
mentably unstable. The mass is forever 
being led astray before it has brought a 
problem through to its solution. It is like 
a flock of sheep blindly following a leader, 
who may be a little less blind than the 
average member of the flock, but who, 
even if he be honest, has a memory too 
short to keep in mind the events of yester- 
day and a vision too limited to see be- 
yond to-day. A clear sighted leader 


would not be acceptable to the mass. But _ 


generally he is not so much blind or lack- 
ing in judgment as unscrupulous. Like 
Barnum, he believes that the world de- 
lights to be humbugged and that it will 
pay him whatever price he demands for 
the humbugging; and it is individual 
gain, not public welfare, that is behind his 
leadership. Just now his name is Big 
Business. He is a persuasive talker; but 
he is known by his acts. He clears the 
track for expediency and shunts principle 
off onto a sidetrack. 

The only permanently successful prin- 
ciple, in international as in private affairs, 
is codperation. But codperation does not 
pay so large dividends to Big Business as 
competition, therefore the world is get- 
ting competition. If our different states, 
from Maine to California, were half a 
hundred petty, independent nations, each 
empowered to make its own offensive and 
defensive alliance with the other states 
and with the rest of the world, each com- 
peting jealously with its neighbor, what 
pandemonium would reign! We tried 
the experiment once, for a few years at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, until 
we were forced to give up the theoretically 
attractive doctrines of state rights—com- 
petition—for a moré practical pooling of 
interests in a permanent union—codpera- 
tion. The country’s progress in one hun- 
dred and thirty years shows the wisdom 
of our choice. If we had stuck to petty 
nationalism we should to-day have the 
spectacle of California maintaining a tar- 


iff wall to shut out Texan oil, Arizona ° 
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protecting its grapefruit industry by ex- 
cluding Florida fruit, New York closing 
its markets to apples from Maine and 
Washington, and hundreds and thou- 
sands of similar efforts to protect sec- 
tional industries. Now the world is— 
or ought to be—a sort of sublimated 
United States. Humanity is all one. Its 
problems are largely imaginary, and its 
worst are no more unsolvable, therefore 
no more burdensome, than the still un- 
solved negro problem of our own coun- 
try. Better olives are grown in Italy than 
in Massachusetts. Why, then, pile up 
difficulties in the way of Massachusetts’ 
importing them from Italy? And Aroos- 
took produces better potatoes than Ger- 
many. Why not give to Aroostock farm- 
ers an open world-market in spuds? It is 
all wrong in principle, selfish, narrow, de- 
structive, this limitation which we arbi- 
trarily impose upon freedom of inter- 
course between nations. When shall we 
learn to internationalize commerce, level 
tariff walls and encourage production 
wherever it requires the least expenditure 
of effort? I know your answer. You 
will trot out the standard-of-living buga- 
boo, that old straw-man that has grown 
hoary in the service of protectionists. 
“We must not lower our standard of liv- 
ing,” you say; and rather than lower it 
you continue to impose upon the world 
the alternative of oppressive taxation, in- 
ternational hatred and militaristic inter- 
ference with progress; while Big Busi- 
ness, manipulating the limbs of the old 
straw-man, grins sardonically as he rakes 
in the shekels. 

Ah, well, neither you nor I can hope 
wholly to reform the world. The utmost 
we can do is to refuse to be drawn into 
the vortex of the world’s shallow think- 
ing; then, from our own more stable po- 
sition, to do our little towards educating 
those with whom we come in contact. 
Education is a slow but a sure process. It 
will even solve the oil problem in time; 
for long years before the world’s supply 
is exhausted something will have been 
discovered to take its place and the 
world educated to use it, and eventually 
some Edison will pluck electricity right 
out of the air and we shall obtain heat for 
our homes from the free sunlight. 

In the meantime, let us as musicians 
align ourselves with the sober enlight- 
eners of the world. We need to keep 
just a little ahead of popular thought in 
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order to lead it. The guide who lags be- 
hind is a poor sort. In our own pro- 
fession superior training fits us to blaze 
the way, and many musicians are doing 
it fearlessly. But our responsibility does 
not end with music. We ought to be con- 
structive leaders in building a real League 
of Nations. Just what we can do, just 
how we can transmute the vital forces of 
music into world harmonies ?—this, alas! 
I cannot tell. We know that music often 
delivers a very real message where the 
most persuasive word fails. Words tend 
to obscure meaning, tone to reveal it. So 
much we know; and perhaps this is the 
mite that we shall cast into the treasury— 
to employ music as constructively as we 
know how, to keep on doing so even 
though we see no result of our effort, to 
know within ourselves that we must suc- 
ceed because we cannot fail. We shall at 
least have a satisfying consciousness that 
our influence has been exerted for, not 
against, righteousness, For the rest we 
may have faith that 


“There shall never be one lost good 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty nor 
good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself 
in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard. 
Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear 
it by and by. 


“And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 

For the fulness of the days? . . 

Each sufferer has his say, his scheme of the 
weal and woe; 

But God has a few of us whom He whispers 
in the ear: 

The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we mu- 
sicians know.” 
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Art and Criticism* 
JACQUES DALCROZE 
Translation by FIRMIN SWINNEN 


LL PROGRESS in Aft seems to 
be stimulated by two processes: 
one, creation, the other, discus- 
sion. Hence, if the creation 

unfavorably incites criticism, the lat- 
ter is hardly able to stimulate or in- 
fluence the creative Arts. Which does 
not mean that the critic is absolutely 
unnecessary. On the contrary, it is, 
really, thanks to the critic that we are able 
to ascertain the multiplicity of the pos- 
sible effects of Art on the individual and 
compare and classify the numerous varie- 
ties of human temperaments. The very 
fact that every artistic production acts in 
a different manner on individuals of op- 
posite temperaments, shows us the im- 
possibility of criticism’s ever finding it- 
self able to state even a superficial merg- 
ing among all these different types. 

The critics, according to the particular 
disposition of their organisms, see white 
or black, beautiful or ugly, like or dis- 

*From Le Courrier Musical, Paris 





like; they respect or disrespect the com- 
position and the interpretation, very 
often, without realizing that what they 
admire is the continuation, the counter- 
part, of their ego, and that their dislike of 
certain art forms arises solely from that 
which they have been unable to penetrate. 

It cannot but be interesting to be able, 
thanks to Criticism, to classify the mas- 
terworks in a physiological manner and 
to establish an analogy with various ex- 
isting types of human sensibilities. But 
it will be well to be fully persuaded that 
the judgment of the most able critic, the 
most conscientious and the most sincere, 
cannot in any way have any influence on 
the development of Art. 

The natural evolution of ideas, of 
forms and styles, cannot, then, be dis- 
turbed by the balancing of the creating 
forces which have absolutely nothing to 
do with the faculties of analysis. The 
creating power can and must be stirred 
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up through education. Criticism, even if 
it succeeds in classifying the sensations, 
cannot influence their nature. The most 
subtle reasonings cannot modify the state 
of sensoral receptivity. Therefore the 
readers of a journal need not give cred“ 
ence to the opinions of the stated critics 
when they are presented in a distinctly 
contrary manner. 

What certain men of cautioned wit may 
write when they like or do not like a spe- 
cific composition or interpretation, will 
naturally be very interesting to them- 
selves, and also to those who may feel 
themselves endowed with the same recep- 
tivity. But the affirmation of this prefer- 
ence, or antipathy, does not strip the 
object of its critics, nor does it augment 
nor diminish its right of existence. 

And this is something the faithful read- 
ers of a journal unfortunately do not 
always comprehend; they are too often 
inclined to accept as a verity the observa- 
tions dictated solely by a particular sen- 
sibility. On the other hand, certain Aris- 
tarchi, too sure of themselves, think 
themselves able, by quickening the flight 
of their arrogance, to renounce truth and 
progress by virtue of the continued repe- 
tition of their opinions. Perhaps they 
achieve passing results through force of 
inertia and by insistence, because the pub- 


lic prefer to be lead, obeying voluntarily 


those who talk loudest. But by way of 
evolution, time does everything in the 
case, and Art, produced directly from the 
sensibilities of the people, cannot be en- 
tirely changed or alienated through the 
influence of a few isolated whims. 

In music matters especially judgment 
depends almost entirely on the character 
of the organism. Therefore the really 
conscientious critic should repeat of his 
own accord that the sentiments which he 
expresses are of a very intimate nature 
and their statement cannot stir any but 
those of similar sentiment. In other 
words, the reader of a musical apprecia- 
tion finds himself informed not of the in- 
trinsic value and universal appeal of the 
work in question, but solely of the recep- 
tivity of the critic. 

It is amusing to hear, during and after 
a concert, the different appraisals of the 
listeners. It is even more amusing to see 
these same persons next morning aston- 
ished to read entirely different judgments 
in the papers. 











These differences of opinion are really 
fatalistic: they have existed at all times 
and will continue so eternally, inciting 
people to contention. Every one of our 
musical manifestations vibrates to so 
widely different sensibilities, gives life to 
so many emotions of such different na- 
tures! A public concert houses tempera- 
ments of such vastly different characters! 

We notice the group of the ostenta- 
tious, the group of the naive, the group 
of the dissatisfied, the group of the hesi- 
tating, the group of the facile, the group 
of the vindictive, the group of the “dear 
old friends”, the group of the leaders, the 
group of the trailers, the group of the 
apologists, the group of the Dionysian, 
the group of the precocious, the group of 
the old men fallen in musical dotage, the 
group of the stupid through snobishness, 
the group of the stupid by destiny, the 
group of the aspirants for glory and 
honor, the group of the “back from no- 
where”, and, finally, the group of the 
fair-minded and cautious, of which every 
other group should be a part. 

When we hear so many different ap- 
preciations after a concert we wonder 
just where the truth is, just where throbs 
the real emotion, where blossoms the real 
wisdom ! 

Who is right, the one who says Yes or 
the one who says No? the one who 
laughs or the one who cries? And yet 
they try cases and reach verdicts without 
remembering this: That it is music— 
which we enjoy not with our mind but 
with our temperament; to which we sur- 
render ourselves body and soul; which 
escapes analysis; which succeeds dif- 
ferently with different individuals ac- 
cording as the individauls themselves are 
different—and that for music no human 
being can formulate laws and render in- 
alterable verdicts. The effect it produces 
on us is subordinate to the attitude we 
take, to the abandonment of all our facul- 
ties we give it, to the effort we make to 
appreciate it, to the end that in our organ- 
ism it shall be able to arouse us and 
vibrate in our unison. ‘ 

The duty for us as professional mu- 
sicians—whom the public likes to consult 
once in a while—is to declare on every 
occasion that the eulogy or the censure 
which we distribute are but the revela- 
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tion of our own sensitive faculties and 
not the affirmation of any superior sagac- 
ity. Is not this our duty? 

Hence, the development of Art does 
not depend in any way on our apprecia- 


H. Brooks 


HE most pretentious organ work of 
the late Mr. Harry Brooks Day is 


this SurTEe for the organ, in four 

movements, published in 1902 by 
J. Fischer & Bro. The Suite as a whole 
is easy to play and easy to adapt to any 
organ, modern or antiquated. Of the 
various movements, the third is the best 
for solid musicianship and genuine music 
expression, while the fourth is the most 
brilliant and showy. 


MELopy IN C 


The opening movement is a slow sus- 
tained melody of three pages, very easy to 
play, but of considerable seriousness of 
intent. It is marked allegro, but whether 
players will take it allegro or andante is 
a question for themselves alone to an- 
swer ;’ for when all is said and done, the 
executive musician does not exist for the 
composer to use as his tool, but rather 
the composer exists for the benefit of 
the executive musicians, and except in 
exceedingly rare circumstances the execu- 





tive musician is entirely free to superim- 
pose his own sensibilities on any compo- 
sition he undertakes. 

The illustration shows the opening 
measures of the melody itself. Perhaps 
as a string solo, or a Diapason solo an 
octave lower, or, going to the opposite 
extreme, as a Quintadena solo pp, the 
melody will make a very strong appeal if 
presented at a time when the audience is 
over its restlessness, its curiosity, its thirst 
for the elementary pleasures of rhythm, 
melody, and brilliance. It is musicianly, 
serene, and somewhat solemn. As a 
church prelude it would be excellent just ~ 


tion. And the public, before listening to 
the voice of the critic, will do well to 
obey, without questioning, the invisible 
advice of their own instinct and the in- 
junctions of their own sensibilities. 


Day’s Suite 


before the opening of the service on some 
solemn occasion when impressiveness is 
to be striven for; or as a photoplay num- 
ber it would serve well for scenics of a 
big order and of perfect stillness, some- 
what like the recent scenics of the Grand 
Cafions. 


MarcH IN F 

The second movement is a vigorous 
march of simple design composed of ma- 
terials all in the same mood. The illus- 
tration shows the opening measures con- 
stituting the theme of the work, and upon 
this theme the whole is built without seri- 
ous inventive effort, though the work- 






































manship is worthy throughout; appar- 
ently Mr. Day was conscientious in his 
composing and never allowed themes to 
go through his pen without seeing to it 
that they gave evidence of musicianship 
both in context and treatment. The mid- 
dle section is of good contrast, and brief. 
The Marcu is easy enough to play, 
and makes no demands upon the organ. 
As a church piece it would find best use 
as a brilliant prelude or postlude for one 
of the festival services or a big morning 
service. Photoplayers could slow it 
down and use it for scenes of pomp and 
grandeur. : 


ROMANCE IN Ab 

This number is the best in the SuITE. 
It begins softly and mildly in the bass 
clef and gradually works up both in 
structure and in emotional content; by 
the time the third staff is reached we get 
what might be called the theme of the 
movement, as shown in our illustration. 
There is great power of movement inher- 
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ent in the theme, though on the surface it 
does not show; there is an irresistible 
onward movement that betokens aspira- 
tions of a high order. As the piece pro- 
gresses the composer sees to it that the 
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music becomes more interesting techni- 
cally; there is no evidence of monotony 
of treatment or idea, all is variety and 
progress. The music is natural and at- 
tractive, and speaks of a bigness of char- 
acter rather than a beauty of surface. 
The needed contrast is obtained by a 
brief section where a melody is given 
against ‘a slightly dramatic, but simple, 
accompaniment; but this section also is 
carefully worked and gives the maximum 
of variety. 

Altogether this movement, as well as 
various other things Mr. Day has writ- 
ten, would seem to indicate that its com- 
poser had a considerable quantity of na- 
tive genius which only needed opportun- 
ity and encouragement to enable it to 
produce some genuine works of excep- 
tional quality. RoMANCE is genuinely big. 
in concept and message, though the com- 
poser has developed it from unpretentious 
beginnings. As a church prelude it is 
ideal, for it breathes a spirit of true nobil- 
ity of character without any of the super- 
ficial frills and fads of life. Its modest 
beginning and quiet ending fit it admir- 
ably for an introductory to a solemn, 
service of any kind. 


FINALE IN C 


The last movement is a brilliant toc- 
cata, rather easy to play and highly effec- 
tive. The illustration shows the opening 
measures which constitute the theme and 
define the style of the movement. It is 
showy music intended to please, and it 
does. There is considerable evidence of 
the composer’s care in writing it, and 
suddenly we discover a broad hint at the 
theme of the preceding movement, and 
then in the middle section there is a pre- 
sentation of one page of music built en- 
tirely on the mood and themes of that 
movement. The effect is excellent; not 


only is a broad contrast secured, but the 
interest is heightened greatly by this di- 
rect connection with the rest of the Suite. 
The chief toccata theme finishes the work 
in brilliarice as it began. 

As a church prelude to a brilliant serv- 
ice the FINALE will serve admirably. or 
it can be toned down a little and used as 
a postlude for such a service. Photo- 
players will find it serviceable as an agi- 
tato or hurry, as well as a fitting accom- 
paniment to caprice-like scenes, in which 





case the registration would naturally be 
brought back to a light 8’ and 2’ effect or 
something similar in mezzopiano style. 


The whole Suite is useful, but by vir- 
tue of its third movement alone we com- 
mend it strongly to every organist who 
does not already possess it. The finale 
will be just as useful as this third move- 
ment, and the other two movements will 
be of use to every practical organist even 
if they are not able to match the genuine 
musical interest of their two successors. 

The high character and jovial disposi- 
tion of its composer, the late Mr. H. 
Brooks Day, ought to be sufficient to in- 
duce every acquaintance to add the work 
to his own repertoire, but such regard for 
the composer need not by any means con- 
stitute the chief reason for using the 
work: the chief reason lies in the value 
of the SuITE as practical music for the 


- practical organist, written with great care 


and enviable skill by a composer, who 
himself was a faithful servant of the or- 
gan profession for a great many years. 


The Killer 


HE businesses which have been sent 
to the rocks, the careers which have 
been ruined, the ambitions killed by 

jawbone, cannot be estimated. The time 
which is lost in useless conferences, con- 
fabs, conventions might well have doubled 
the results if spent in individual activity. 
The greatest military geniuses of the ages 
have needed advice at times; but their 
habit was to decide most things them- 
selves.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Adoption* of Compound Expression in England 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


T IS highly gratifying to me to find, 
after so many years of preaching 
and waiting, that the system of de- 

partmental stop subdivision and com- 
pound tonal flexibility and expression, 
which I inaugurated, and practically dem- 
onstrated the value of, in the Organ I 
designed in the year 1864, and con- 
structed during the few following years, 
is now becoming recognized as an advance 
called for in the tonal and mechanical ap- 
pointment of the Modern Organ. I am 
proud to know that the recognition of the 
importance of my system has first taken 
a practical form in the country which saw 
its first introduction in the organ-building 
world, and in the instrument now care- 
fully preserved in Lord Dysart’s mansion, 
on the Thames, near Richmond. Regard- 
ing this Organ, as I have said elsewhere, 
Dr. Daniel J. Wood, organist of Exeter 
Cathedral wrote, “Jt opened up to my 
imagination quite a vista of new and pre- 
viously impossible effects in organ play- 
ing.” Many other distinguished musi- 
cians recognized the same powers in the 
appointment of the instrument. It must 
be clearly understood, to establish my po- 
sition, that when I instituted the system 
of compound flexibility and expression 
no Organ had been constructed by any 
organ-builder in the world with two ex- 
pressive divisions or swells. Abraham 
Jordan, of London, was the first to intro- 
duce a swell-box in the Organ, in the year 
1712, and it was left to me, one hundred 
and fifty-two years later, to be the first to 
find the necessity of providing the Organ 
with two swell-boxes. Things move 
slowly in the hands of organ-builders. 


*On page 26 of Vol. I, No. 1, of “The. Or- 
gan”, published quarterly in London, appears a 
description of a theater organ built to the 
specification of “a gentleman who has had ex- 
tensive experience in photo playing” in America. 
The instrument conforms “very closely to the 
ideals of tonal appointment and controllability 
as evolved by the experience of the best Ameri- 
can practise.” There is obviously only one 
source from which the advanced ideas could 
have been drawn in the scheming of this de- 
lightful instrument, and it is regrettable that 
proper credit was not given to Mr. George Ash- 
down Audsley, who has devoted a life time so 
generously, and with such meagre rewards, to 
the interests of the organ and organist, and 
who alone has made such progress possible.— 
THE Epitor. 


In the year 1905 I designed the Organ, 
of forty-three speaking stops, which to- 
day stands in the Church of Our Lady of 
Grace, Hoboken, N. J. In this instru- 
ment I carried out, as fully as practicable 
in a true Church Organ of that size, my 
system of compound flexibility and ex- 
pression, and departmental. subdivision 
and tonal contrast. The order for this 
instrument was given to Mr. Philipp 
Wirsching, organ-builder, of Salem, 
Ohio; and was carried out according to 
my specification and to my entire satis- 
faction. Although this Organ displays a 
radical departure from the old-fashioned 
and commonplace style of tonal appoint- 
ment—pointing the way to a development 
along both scientific and artistic lines, ab- 
solutely unknown in any other Organ 
built on this side of the Atlantic,—-it has 
remained practically unknown or ignored 
by organ-builders and organists, who 
might. be expected to take an interest in 
any methods likely to add to and improve 
the tonal powers of the Organ. The facts 
that its being in a Roman Catholic 
Church, and having been presided over, 
until a few months ago, by an organist 
who showed very little interest in the in- 
strument, have naturally led to its being 
overlooked and neglected. Now, how- 
ever, it is claiming some interest, and cer- 
tain distinguished organists from New 
York and elsewhere have visited and 
carefully tested the tonal peculiarities and 
unique resources of the Organ, apparently 
with unanimous approval. But whether 
this movement will lead to any departure 
from the present jog-trot methods of 
tonal appointment remains to be seen. It 
is greatly to be regretted that so many 
important Organs, and Concert-room Or- 
gans in particular, have recently been 
constructed here with no indication of a 
desire to improve, or depart from com- 
monplace tonal arrangements. How long 
are organ-builders to have matters all 
their own way? 

I fully described the Hoboken Organ 
in “The English Mechanic and World of 
Science”, in the issue of January 20, 
III; and, as this is a widely circulated 
journal, it doubtless came before every 
organ-builder in Great Britain. But I am 
rather of opinion that what appears in 
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5-1 COMPOUND EXPRESSION ADOPTED 


“The Organ of the Twentieth Century” 
has started the adoption of my system in 
England. 

The Organ that heralds the practical 


and important adoption of my system in. 


England is described by Mr. Malcolm 
Hallowes in the new English Review, 
entitled “The Organ”, No. 1, July 1921. 
The Organ alluded to is installed in the 
Regent Picture House, Brighton; and is 
described as representing “the most-ad- 
vanced form of true Cinema Organ 
which is to be found in Great Britain.” 
The instrument appears to have been 
specified or suggested by a Mr. George 
Swaine; and has been constructed by the 
well-known firm of Messrs. William Hill 
& Son and Norman & Beard, Ltd., Lon- 
don. As the full description can be ob- 
tained by anyone particularly interested 
in it, it is only necessary, for my present 
purpose, to append the list of the stops 
and the manner in which they have been 
departmentally apportioned, without go- 
ing into unnecessary particulars. 


GREAT ORGAN 


FIRST SUBDIVISION IN SWELL-BOX—A 


16’ Quint FLUTE 
8’ Open Diapson 


SECOND SUBDIVISION IN SWELL- 
BOX—A’ 

8’ ViIoLA 

8’ HowLFLOTE 

4 Fiute ConiquE 

2’ Super-OctTAave 

8’ CHIMES 

8’ Percussion (Plectoral Strings) 


SWELL ORGAN 
FIRST SUBDIVISION IN SWELL-BOX—B 


8’ Horn Diapason 
16’ SAXOPHONE 
8’ Harmonic TRUMPET 


SECOND SUBDIVISION IN SWELL- 
BOX—C 


8’ ZAUBERFLOTE 

8’ ALOLINE 

8’ Unpa Maris 

4’ Octave GAMBA 
PIccoLo 


ORCHESTRAL ORGAN 
FIRST SUBDIVISION IN SWELL-BOX—D 


8’ VIOLONCELLO 

8’ Harmonic CLARIBEL 
Concert FLUTE 

8’ Tusa HarMoNIQgUE 
8’ ORCHESTRAL OBOE 









SECOND SUBDIVISION IN SWELL- 
BOX—E 

8’ VIoLE D’, ORCHESTRE 

8’ Strinc CéLEstes (Two Ranks) 


_VI. Granp Cuorus (String-toned) 


8’ CLARINET .- 

8’ ORCHESTRAL TRUMPET 

8’ Vox HuMANA 
GLOCKENSPIEL (30 Bells) 


PEDAL ORGAN 


32’ Resuttant Bass (Derived) 
16’ Open Diapason 

16’ VIOLONE 

16’ Bourdon 

8’ Dotce 

8’ Octave (Derived) 

8’ F ute (Derived) 

16’ SaxopHone (Borrowed) 

16’ TromBonE (Borrowed) 

16’ Pizzicato Strincs (Plectoral) 


The Organ is furnished with all the 
necessary couplers and mechanical acces- 
sories, but these are of no interest in my 
present remarks, 

In the description given in “The Or- 
gan” are the following particulars: “This 
instrument approaches very closely the 
tonal ideal of complete expressibility, all 
stops save a few in the pedal department 
being enclosed. Each manual division is 
subdivided into two sections, and of the 
swell and orchestral divisions, each of 
these sections is enclosed in a separate 


_ swell box so that compound expression 


is obtainable on either swell or orchestral 
manuals without intermanual coupling. 
To avoid an undesirable complication of 
control, by an ingenious arrangement all 
five swell boxes can be conveniently oper- 
ated by three balanced pedals.” IT am un- 
aware of any writer on the Organ save 
myself having used, or explained the true 
meaning of, the term compound expres- 
sion in its relation to the Organ. Cer- 
tainly, no one dreamt of such expression 
until I introduced it and practically 
proved its necessity and artistic value. 


.Anyone questioning these statements, had 


better examine the Organs I have con- 
structed and designed, and refer to my 
early writings on the Organ, and to 
Chapters X., XI., XII., XVII., and the 
Appendix in my work, “The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century.” 1 may conclude 
by saying that no Organ in the world to- 
day has three tonal divisions on one man- 
ual clavier, including compound expres- 
sion, save the instrument I constructed in 
the ’60s, and which still exists. 
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Everett E. Truette 
FLORENCE RICH KING 


fk HAS often been said that the true 
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teacher is not so much the product 

of education as of an innate ability 

to impart to others such knowledge 
as he possesses. It has been said that 
rarely is a good executant a good teacher ; 
and yet occasionally is found this rare 
combination in one person. Such quali- 
ties exist in an unusual degree in Mr. 
Everett E. Truette of Boston, past Dean 
of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

Mr. Truette was born in the Town of 
Rockland, Mass., March 14th, 1861. He 
was educated at Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass., and planned to make his 
profession that of a civil engineer, but 
difficulty with his eyes caused a tempor- 
ary change in his plans, and until he 
could resume his studies in this line, he 
determined to take up music. This 
proved so interesting a study, and he de- 
veloped so great a talent, that he decided 
to make music his life work. He gradu- 
ated from the New England Conserva- 
tory in 1881, specializing in piano, organ, 
harmony, counterpoint and the art of 
conducting. Two years later he gradu- 
ated from the Boston University with a 
degree of Bachelor of Music. He imme- 
diately went abroad to cuntinue his stud- 
ies with Haupt, Guilmant, and Best, and 
also made a special study of the largest 
organs then in Europe, devoting about 
two years to his work in Berlin, Paris, 
and London. 

Returning to Boston he was engaged 
for nearly ten years as Organist and 
Choirmaster of three prominent churches 
simultaneously, playing between five and 
seven services each week. For seven 
years he was Editor of the organ depart- 
ment of The Etude, and for three years 
conductor of the Newton Choral Asso- 
ciation. For over twenty-four years he 
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has served as organist and choirmaster at 
the Eliot Congregational Church, New- 
ton, Mass. His continuous service at this 
church shows how greatly his work, not 
only as organist but as director, has been 
appreciated. He possesses the true reli- 
gious spirit which every church organist 
must have to make his service effective, 
and he also possesses that personal mag- 
netism which is so necessary to hold a 
choir together for so many years. 

An exceptionally fine, new, four- 
manual organ of eighty-four registers has 
been installed in the church recently. It 
is the result of Mr. Truette’s study of the 
organ and his many years’ experience in 
playing it. It is one of the notable organs 
of New England. 

In 1887 Mr. Truette married Miss Fan- 
nie E. Sherman, of Boston, a pianist and 
musician of unusual ability, who has 
always been an inspiration and source of 
encouragement to Mr. Truette in his 
musical work. In the music room in their 
home in Brookline stands a_ beautiful 
three-manual organ, and there Mr. and 
Mrs. Truette have given their friends 
many hours of rare musical enjoyment. 
Here is personal recreation, also, from 
the stress of a busy studio life. 

Not only is Mr. Truette known and ap- 
preciated in the world of church music, 
but his numerous organ recitals have 
brought him in touch with lovers of or- 
gan music throughout the country, and 
the quality of his programs bespeaks his 
high musicianship. 

Besides giving over four hundred organ 
recitals in New England and New York 
State he was engaged to give two recitals 
is Festival Hall at the World’s Fair, St. 
Louis; three recitals at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo; and two in- 
augural recitals on the memorial organ in 
Grace Church, San Francisco. He is one 
of the original Founders of the American 
Guild of Organists and was for several 
years Local Examiner; he was Secretary 
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of the New England Chapter at its or- 
ganization in 1905 and Dean for two 
years, I919 and 1920. 

Mr. Truette has not been content to be 
merely an executant but he has felt the 
necessity of expressing his musical ideas 
in the composition of organ and church 
music. Perhaps his best known and 
largest work is the splendid Suite In G 
Minor which has appeared on organ 
programs the world over, Besides many 
other compositions for the organ, an- 
thems for church use, etc., he has given 
to the student invaluable assistance in the 
shape of pedal studies, organ etudes, and 
collections of organ music by the best 
composers, arranged and registered by 
him for the modern organ. His latest 
publication is a most valuable book on 
OrGAN REGISTRATION which is done with 
the painstaking care and thoroughness 
which characterize all his work. 

But above all things Mr. Truette is a 
teacher. He has the rare gift of inspir- 
ing even the least hopeful pupil with a 
love of the organ, a feeling of confidence 
that he can, by patient and persistent 
study, overcome his difficulties, and a 
deep sense of loyalty to his teacher. The 
pupil believes absolutely that Mr. Truette 
knows all that can be known about the 
organ, that his judgment is to be relied 
upon, and that his expert knowledge of 
the construction of the organ can help in 
any of the difficulties which so often 
sorely try the patience of the organist. 
Not only does Mr. Truette inspire con- 
fidence in his own powers, but in subtle 
ways he instills a love-of the best music 
and a reverence for the old, as well as 
the more modern composers. His keen 
insight into the-attitude and expectations 
of the church audience gives him a reali- 
zation that his pupils must have a broad 
outlook, not confine themselves to the 
ultra classical work, but, without giving 
their auditors tawdry and unfit music, 
give to them, often, the more melodious 
and less contrapuntal work which is so 
much more pleasing to the average man 
and woman. He has always he!d forth 
the highest ideals, has not withheld criti- 
cisms, but has given it in such a way as to 
inspire to a better work more worthy of 
the teacher. As a result of this teaching 
more than two hundred of Mr. Truette’s 
pupils now hold positions. as organists, 


not only in New England but in Califor- 
nia, Texas, Nevada, Virginia, and every 
portion of the United States. Over a 


dozen have passed the examinations of. 


the American Guild of Organists and ob- 
tained the certificates of Associateship 
and Fellowship. Many of these pupils 
now hold very responsible church posi- 
tions and have acquired no little reputa- 
tion in the music world. 

As evidence of the loyalty of his pupils 
a Club has been formed consisting en- 
tirely of those who have studied with 
him, entitled the Truette Organists’ Club. 
Meetings are held four times a year 
and besides pleasant social intercourse, 
which extends and maintains acquaint- 
ance among the members, much useful 
knowledge is gained by instructive meet- 
ings at organ factories, by studying mov- 
ing picture playing at well known thea- 
ters, and by concerts by the members at 
various churches, as well as at the homes 
both of pupils and of Mr. Truette. The 
Club now has been in existence three 
years and is growing-in numbers and en- 
thusiasm. It is safe to say that all who 
have studied with Mr. Truette would 
unite in saying that whatever success and 
ability has been achieved, the inspiration 
came from contact with this teacher and 
the high ideals he ever kept before his 
pupils. 


Mr. Truette’s Organ 
Eliot Congregational 
Newton, Mass. 


OVEMBER 16th, 1921, was dedi- 
N cated the new organ built for 
Eliot Congregational Church, 
Newton, Mass., under the speci- 
fications and supervision of Mr. Everett 
E. Truette, organist of the church. The 
instrument is a memorial to Frank Ash- 
ley Day, one of the prominent officers of 
the church. The programs, both of the 
dedicatory recital and the dedicatory serv- 
ice, will be reproduced in other columns. 
The specifications and console description 
are here presented through the courteous 
cooperation of Mr. Truette, who fur- 
nished the data and information neces- 
sary. 
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Eliot Congregational Church, Newton, Mass. 
Builder: Casavant, Nov. 16, 1921. 
Specifications by Everett E. Truette 

*R—P 6. G17. S21. C13. Lo. Exo. T 76. 
V— 6. ia; 1 23 G 16; 30: 
S— 13. 14. 1: 15 Gf 365 9%: 
B— 7. -. -. - = 7. 
P—240. 1037. 1368. 877. 612. 610. 4744. 
Couplers: 3 . 

Pistons (Dual) : 


GREAT: RG: V6. S13 By. P ago. 


32 Bourpon w 32 
16 DIAPASON w 44 
: DIAPASON m 32 
VIOLONE wm 44 
BourDON w 44 
Bourdon #28S 
Dulciana #46C 
10% —_ # 


Flute #2 


© CON AMA W ND 


12 16 TROMBONE r 44 
13. 8 Tromba #12 
I .(8) Chimes #VII-L 


GREAT: Rwy. V 14. 814 Be. P 1037. 
14 16 Drapason m 61 ; 
15 8 Drapason m 61 
16 ..  DIAPASON m 61 
17... Gross FLUTE w 61 
18 .. Harmonic FLUTE w 61 
19~—|«. GamBam 61 
20 .. #GEMSHORN m 61 


OctTAvE m 61 
22 4 Harmonic FLute m 61 
23 2% TWELFTH m 61 


24 2 FIFTEENTH m 61 

25 IV  Mrxture m 244 

26 16 TruMPETr 61 

27 8 TRUMPET r 61 

II .. Chimes #VII-L 
SWELL: Rai. V8 S18 Be. P1368: 
28 16 Bourpon w 68 

29 8  Drapason m 68 

30 .. Drapason PHonon m 68 
31. +..  Viorte D’OrCHESTRE m 68 
32 ~.. Vorx CELESTE m 68 

33 +~.. + SALICIONAL m 68 

34 .. Open FLUTE w 68 

35 .. GEDECKT w 68 

36 .. AEOLINE m 68 

37. 4 Octave m 68 

38 ..  Frauto Traverso w 68 
390 ~.. ~# Vi0LIna m 68 

40 2. FLautino m 68 

41 IV Dotce Cornet r 212 

42 16, Contra Facorto r 68 

43 8 CornopEan r 68 

44 .. Oboe r 68 

45 .. Vox Humana r 68 
III Celesta #VI-L 

TREMULANT 


*The names of the registers are in accord 
with the Audsley dictionary, and the abbrevia- 
tions used are: R—Ranks of pipes; V—Voices 
(whether of single or multiple ranks); S— 
Stops -(whether Registers or borrowed) ; ; B— 
Borrowed stops; P—Pipes. 
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CHOIR: Ritz. -V-19) S 13. B= P77. 
46 16 Dutcrana m 68 

47 8 Drapason m 68 

48 ..  MeEtopra w 68 

49 .. Lresricn GEpEcKT w 68 
50 .. Dutcrana m 68 
51...  Uwnpa Marts m 68 

52 4  Frauto D’Amore w 68 
53. .- Fucara m 68 

54 2  PiccoLto m 68 

55 8 Crarinet r 68 

56 .. OrcHestrAL OxpoE r 68 
57... MusetTtTeE r 68 


58 ..  PHYSHARMONIKA r 61 

IV (16) Celesta #VI-L 

V (8) «Celesta #VI-L 
TREMULANT 
TREMULANT-PHYSHARMONIKA 


SOLO: Ro Vo So. B-. P 612. 
50 8 STENTORPHONE m 68 
Diapason m 68 


61 .. GrossFLUTE w 68 

62 .. Gamba m68 

63 .. GamBa CELESTE m 68 
64 .. Tusa Mirasiuis r 68 
65 .. Cvarinet r 68 

66 .. . Enciisn Horn r 68 
67. .. Vox Humana r 68 
VI. (8) CerteEsta 61 
VII ..  CwHIMEs 20 


TREMULANT 


ECHO: Rio. Vio. S10 B-. P 610. 
68 8 DIAPASON m 61 


69 .. -Viote D’OrcHESTRE m 61 
70 ~«.. ~ VIOLA m 61 

71...  Uwnpa Maris m 61 
72 ~..  GEDECKT w 61 
73... QUINTADENA m 61 
74 ~.. #£xBifara #72 and 75 
75 4 Cor De Nuitm 61 
76 ..  Frauto Dotce w 61 
77...  SALICET m 61 

78 & Vox Humana r 61 
VIII CaRILLONS 27 

TREMULANT 

COUPLERS: 


4 SG S S SC LE 
8 GSCLE SCLE GLE S L G E* 
: Se S c LE 
*E—Echo On—Solo Off 

The unison manual-to-pedal couplers are also 
operated by reversible pistons under the respec- 
tive manuals. 


PISFONS (DUAL): 28 
P3,G4,S6,C3,L3, E 3, T 6. 
Releases for each division, and General Re- 
lease. 


ACCESSORIES: Manual: 


Manual to Pedal Reversible 5 (each to the 
left of its respective group of pistons). 

Mechanical Cancel, putting off all stops and 
couplers but not interfering with Dual Pis- 
tons (under Choir, to right). 

Adjuster Piston (under Choir, to left). 

Combination Lock, preventing tampering with 

combinations (under Choir, next to Ad- 

juster). ‘ 
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INDICATORS : 


Register Crescendo (to right of Solo manual). 


Wind (to left of Solo manual). 

37 for pistons (above Solo). 

Clock (under Wind Indicator). 

Volt Meter (under Reg. Cres.). 

PEDAL: 

Crescendos: left to right: 1-Swell; 2-Choir ; 
3-Solo, Echo, and Physharmonika; 4-Reg- 
ister. 

Combination Pedals, to the left of Crescendos, 
from left to right, top row first: 

Pedal p 
Pedal ff 
Swell and Pedal f 
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in those divisions having octave couplers. 
Mr. Truette reports that thus far he has 
not missed these additional pipes. 

The Full Organ Pistons are special 
acting, in this regard, that three of them 
are “absolute” in their command of the 
tonal forces of the organ, while the other 
three are of modified “dual” type; the 
first three automatically put off al! stop 
pistons, using exclusively the registers and 
couplers set on. them alone; the other 
three may be set to bring on any registers 
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Swell full with Pedal 

Full Organ 

Combination-Pedal Release, affecting all 
notched-down pedals (first to left, hottom 
row) 

Choir and Pedal p 

Choir full and Pedal 

Great and Pedal f 

Great full and Pedal 

G-P Reversible 

Chimes Shutter, closing or opening the box 
containing the Chimes (to right of Cres- 
cendos). 


The stop-knob style of console is used, 
the stops being arranged in three sections 
each on either side of the console; the di- 
visions are, from left to right: left side: 
Pedal, Swell, Echo; right side: Solo, 
Choir Great. 

The Pedal Clavier is patterned on the 
Audsley-Willis board, with slight modifi- 
cations. 

The Combination Pedals are adjustable 
by means of a switchboard inside the con- 
sole. 

Under the Solo manual are located the 
pistons for the Echo, Solo, and Full or- 
gans. Pedal pistons are located under 
the Great manual, to the left. General 
Cancel is to the right of the Great pis- 
tons. 

Some of the ranks have 68 pipes in- 
stead of 61 or 73. It was thought that 
the highest notes of the 73-pipe rank 
were undesirable because of pitch and tun- 
ing conditions, and a compromise was 
reached by stopping with the 68th pipe 





of the diapason, string, or reed families, 
adding them to such tonal forces as may 
be already in use, without eliminating the 
effect of any other stop or piston action. 

The Physharmonika (a special reed 
voice of similar construction to those 
found in harmoniums) is located in its 
special crescendo chamber and its action 
is so adjusted that when the crescendo 
pedal is opened, the wind pressure behind 
the reeds increases as the shutters open, 
thus producing an intensified crescendo. 

Proper signal lights and buttons are 
located on the console enabling the organ- 
ist to keep in touch with the pulpit and 
doors of the church, for obvious reasons. 

Wind pressures are: 414, 6, and 16 
inch. 

“The internal disposition of the various 
departments of the main organ is spe- 
cially advantageous, the instrument being 
arranged in five distinct ‘stories’ so to 
speak. The lower ‘story’ consists of the 
reservoirs of the Swell and Choir organs, 
the pneumatic motors for the three swell- 
pedals, and the mechanism controlling all 
the combination action. The last-named 
is arranged in small cabinets with sliding 
doors, every section being conveniently 
located and visible to one standing before 
the cabinets. 

“The second story consists of the pri- 
mary and secondary action blocks for 
both stops and keys of the Swell and 
Choir organs which are conveniently 


” 
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located on the under side of the wind- 
chests and are easily accessible. It is only 
necessary to turn two small ‘lug-screws’ 
with the finger to remove the ‘action- 
block’ of any key or stop for examina- 
tion, when it can be adjusted or a new 
block substituted at once. This story also 
contains the wind-chests and pipes of the 
32 and 16 ft. pedal stops. 

“The third story consists of the swell- 
boxes and pipes of the Swell and Choir 





organs, as well as the wind-chests and 
pipes of the 8 ft. Pedal stops. 

“The fourth story consists of the reser- 
voirs and primary and secondary action 
blocks of the Great and Solo organs, the 
latter being conveniently located for in- 
spection or adjustment. 

“The fifth story consists of the wind- 
chest and pipes of the Great organ and 
the swell-box and pipes of the Solo 
organ.” 








FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN—CHICAGO 


Chicago Churches 


Fourth Presbyterian 
EMORY L. GALLUP 


OREMOST among all the churches 
of Chicago is the new Fourth Pres- 
byterian situated on North Michi- 

gan Avenue at Delaware Place. The 
church edifice is a magnificent gothic 
structure designed by Ralph Adams 
Cram, probably the finest piece of church 
architecture in the mid-west. Because of 
its location, size, and equipment, the 
Fourth church has the largest congrega- 
tion of any Protestant church within the 
city. 

Especially noteworthy are the three 
western windows, the center one depict- 
ing the risen Saviour, the huge statues 
surmounting the capitals of the pillars 
and the gorgeous ceiling, the latter the 
work of Frederick Bartlett. The beauty 
and significance of these decorations is 
not apparent at once. The writer would 
suggest that his guest spend many: hours 
within the church and study minutely 
each individual figure and design. 


The organ was erected in 1914 and con- 
tains eighty-eight registers. It is a su- 
perb piece of workmanship! The instru- 
ment is located at the left of the chancel, 
the echo organ being placed above the 
gallery at the opposite end of the nave. 
The four manual console, situated in the 
choir loft, is above and behind the read- 
ing desk. ° 

Mr. Eric De Lamarter, Assistant Con- 
ductor and Organist of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is the organist and di- 
rector of music. Mr. De Lamarter is a 
native American and a Chicagoan of 
whose accomplishments all are proud. 
He is a former pupil of Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte of Chicago and Charles Marie 
Widor. Mr. De Lamarter came to Chi- 
cago in 1899 to take up the position of 
organist and director of music at New 
England church. He left that to take up 
a similar post at First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. For some time he was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty, leaving that institution in I911 to 
take up the position as dramatic critic 
with the Inter-Ocean. He held the posi- 
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tion of music critic with the Chicago- 
Herald (1898-1909) and in 1914-15 was 
music critic for the Chicago Tribune. 
Mr. De Lamarter conducted the Musical 
Art Society from 1911 until 1913. In 
1917 he was appointed to his present po- 
sition as assistant conductor and organist 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
His published compositions comprise a 
short oratorio, THE TESTIMONY OF JOHN, 
a part song, THE Der’rt’s Awa’, and a 
suite, IN MinraTurE, for organ. Other 
orchestral works by Mr. De Lamarter in- 
clude a SympHony in D major, produced 
at these (Symphony Orchestra) con- 
certs, January 23-24, 1914; SERENADE 
played for the first time at one of the 
American concerts directed by Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, 1915; overture to a fantastic 
comedy, THE Faun; overture, MASQUER- 
ADE, written for the convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Los Angeles, 1916; suite, ALICE IN 
WoNDERLAND, drawn from incidental 
music written for the dramatization of 
Lewis Carrol’s story by Alice Gersten- 
berg and produced at the Fine Arts Thea- 
ter, Chicago, 1915. The suite was played 
at Ravinia Park in the summer of 1915, 
with the composer as conductor. The 
Fable of the Hapless Folk-tune was first 
produced at these concerts, April 6-7, 
1917. In addition to the works men- 
tioned above there are two concert over- 
tures, a suite, a solo cantata for solo bari- 
tone and orchestra. 

The choir of the Fourth Church num- 
bers fifty mixed voices. Its repertoire in- 
cludes many numbers from the modern 
Russian school, the cantatas and motettes 
of Bach, occasional oratorios and cantatas 
by various composers, and numerous 
works from the modern English and 
American schools. _ ° 

A cappella singing is developed to a 
high degree and many beautiful effects 
are produced by placing an antiphonal 
chorus in the rear gallery. -Sixteen se- 
lected voices constitute the cappella choir. 
There are three regular services at Fourth 
Church each Sunday; 11 a. m., 4 and 8 
p. m. The Vesper service is distinctly 
musical and is preceded by a half hour of 
organ music. Regular weekly organ pro- 
grams of one hour duration are also 
given on Thursday afternoon at 4.00 
o’clock throughout the entire year. 


greatest of them and most God-like. 





I have selected the following choral 
and organ numbers from the Service 
Lists of the church: 


oe a seer rr Cornelius 
Happy and blest are they........ Mendelssohn 
SOT FOOD in 00s 00:09 064804045 Bortnyanski 
ee Be | err David Wood 
List! the cherubic host............ A. R. Gaul 
A Prayer in time of war .......... Dickinson 
BOW GOWN THIRG GAP oo si6.000 000 s00cese Parker 
O praise ye the name of the Lord....Nikolsky 
Thou who sendest sun and rain....Chadwick 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem....David Wood 
Beloved, if God so loved us....Jas. H. Rogers 
Praise thou the Lord .......... Gretchaninoff 
ee A UEIED Scbuksnasdaceucoeaceeouauece Bach 
The Lord is a sun and shield ........... Bach 
nO ROO AE TY 6 a 5ks 0 450.6 6050068 0a Bach 
Fantasie and Fugue, G Minor .......... Bach 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor ........... .Bac 
Prelude and Fugues, B minor, E minor, D 
PORNO 055665045 0k ace sesdee see nsas ows Bach 


—— F major, 
ketene hou sesswareksaad <apeesacdae ac 

m3 Choraipreludes: The Old Year is 
Past, O Spotless Lamb, Now Dawns the 


Holy Day, Magnificat, Our Fathers....... 
cee BOE See ar er Vierne 
Sonatas 6, Gothic, and Romaine....... Widor 
OMATAD 2, BS, BAN Viivccnc ccs s cece Guilmant 
Pastorale, Piece Heroique............ Franck 


Chorals in A minor, B minor, and E 


major Franck 
Chant he Printemps, Poeme du Soir, Elffs, 
EONEINOD 445555405 0b oecussensas cue Bonnet 


February Calendar 


EBRUARY is one of the organist’s friendly 
months in that it gives him rather free 
hand to make programs as he pleases with- 

out too much distraction for the special services 
of Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter. And 
it is one of the months when humanity i is quite 
likely to go to church: it therefore is a good time 
to make the most of the opportunities for in- 
creasing the attractiveness of the church as an 
institution and broadening its influence among 
men. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY s5r1a 

This is the birthday of Rossetter G. Cole 
(1866), who has compositions in print for the 
organist, and of J. Lawrence Erb (1877), who 
also is one of our own composers; James H. 
Rogers celebrates his birthday this week also, 
and without James H. Rogers the American 
organist’s library would not be quite so rich. 
The following numbers, from former review 
pages of THe AMERICAN ORGANIST, are sug- 
gested as being of interest, some of them espe- 
cially for this Sunday: 

Roger’s BerceusEe in A, 4-9-320, Ditson, a 
melodious organ number easy to play; Map- 
RIGALE in A flat, Schmidt, 1-7-394, another me- 
lodious organ number within easy reach of all; 
“Wao 1s Like Unto THEE”, 3-6-212, an anthem 
for chorus or quartet; 

Frederick Chubb’s St1ttness or NicuHT, 2-7- 
297, Fischer, another melodious organ number 
of good qualities, easy to play; 

Guilmant’s Invocation in B flat, 4-9-3109, 
Ditson, one of the famous composer’s charm- 
ing little melodies, within reach of all. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 12TH 


If there ever was such a thing as a Saint, 
this day marks ‘the birthday of one of the 
Though 
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he never joined the church or took much active 
interest in it, he was a Christian in the truest 
sense of the word. We can do no better than 
to devote the day’s music to a memorial to this 
saintly man—who was not only a God’s man, 
but a man’s man as well. We suggest as a 
Lincoln Memorial Service: 

Burdette’s PRELUDE HEROIQUE, 2-4-166, Schir- 
mer, a stalwart, vigorous number for prelude; 

Kursteiner’s DELIVERENCE, 3-10-360, available 
as solo or chorus number, of fine virile 
strength; 

Ambrose’s SouLs oF THE RiGHTEOUS, Schmidt, 
reviewed in these pages; 

Fearis’ My Faitu Looxs UP 10 THEE, 4-3-95, 
Summy, a melodious, easy anthem of attractive 
qualities ; 

rne’s CONSECRATION, 4-1-30, Ditson, an 
easy number of good meditative qualities. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 10TH 

Marcus H. Carroll holds this as his birthday. 
He is a full-fledged clergyman, but let us not 
hold that too severely against him; he is a good 
composer in spite of it, and any organist who 
is not acquainted with his choral works should 
investigate them to-day, if not sooner; his 
organ works are of lesser importance thus far, 
though they are interesting enough for post- 
ludes, in which position they will serve quite 
well. Everybody knows what happened on the 
2end of February in 1732; Widor can tell us 
what happened on the 22nd in 1845. Handel, 
Walter Keller, W. Wolstenholme, can each 
help us celebrate birthdays this week also. 

Carroll’s “Communion Service” in E, 3-4- 
145, B.M.C.; Crepo in E, 1-10-537, B.M.C.; 
Macniricat and Nunc Dimittis in E, 1-10- 
537, B.M.C., all of which numbers are rather 
above the medium grade of difficulty, though 
not forbidding by any means; 

James’ MepiTaTION A STE. CLOTILDE, 1-9-470, 
Ditson, one of the finest bits of serious organ 
literature, easy to play, highly appropriate for 
church use; 


Barnes’ I Was Gtap, 1-5-2890, Schirmer, a _ 


fine anthem of average difficulty, well worth 
presenting annually ; 

Bartlett’s O Eves THat Are WEaRY, 3-7- 
257, a melodious number quite easy to make 
effective, one with ample sentiment ; 

Frysinger’s CHANT SERAPHIQUE, 2-II-452, 
Fischer, an easy organ number with religious 
atmosphere. 

SUNDAY FEBRUARY 26TH 

The 26th may rightly claim to be a “free 
lance”, if The Diapason and Mr. MacDougall 
will kindly permit us to borrow their property. 
Programs for this day can properly do pretty 
much as they please, the minister permitting. 

Kramer’s MorninG Sone, 1-4-206, Ditson, a 
beautiful melody with ample rhythm and grace 
to back it up; easy to play; 

_Gaul’s “Teach Us Goon Lorn”, 2-12-513, 
Schirmer, an easy anthem, solemn and beau- 
tiful, somewhat in olden style; 

Abbot’s Just For To-pay, 4-2-53, Summy, an 
attractive bit of choral music, with a good mes- 
sage; easy to sing effectively; 

Sheppard’s ALLEGRO Pomposo, 3-2-71, a vig- 
orous postlude, easy to play, finishing the serv- 
ice with an element of energy and straight-for- 
wardness that will be altogether wholesome 
now and then. ; aie: 





Repertoire. Sugzéstions 
PAUL AMBROSE 
“SOULS OF THE RicHizous” 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet with 
partly independent accompaniment that 
heightens the effectiveness here and 

there; it is simple enough for the average 
chorus or quartet, and in fact is perhaps one of 
the most desirable settings of this text for 
average use. The illustration shows the open- 





ing passage; by supplying the first three words 
in unison on the dominant the reader will get 
the start of the anthem. There is nothing sen- 
sational or dramatic, but there is ample room 
for all the art a well-trained chorus can exer- 
cise: for example, page two ends with the 
words, “hand of God”, written for sopranos on 
the top of the staff; if, as would ordinarily be 
done, this is allowed to be taken with crescendo 
or ordinary forte, the effect will be but ordi- 
nary, but if a finely shaded, resonant, floating 
Pianissimo is used here, the effect will be 
superb. This can easily be developed by any 
chorus willing to work. The anthem is a little 
art work upon which a great amount of finish- 
ing can be done, but which is easily within 
reach of every chorus; congregations will 
appreciate the message that is being brought to 
them through this bit of musical sermonizing. 
(Schmidt). 


H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 
“SHort CoMMUNION SERVICE IN Fm” 


RGANISTS who are looking for trouble 
should purchase this service at once and 
begin rehearsals. It is very short—six 

pages in all—and it contains settings of Gloria 
Tibi, Gratias Tibi, Sursum Corda, Sanctus. 
That Mr. Clough-Leighter should be going 
somewhere in his choral composition has long 
been recognized and rejoiced in by all serious 
choirmasters, and this SHort CoMMUNION is 
one of the mile-stones by the way. It is won- 
derful music, especially in spots; its character 
is noble, lofty; none but highly trained choirs 
need attempt it, for even though the composer 
has given a highly interesting independent accom- 
paniment, throughout, unaccompanied work will 
be preferable with the best choirs. Perhaps a first 
hearing will not. be especially inviting to the 
average listener, but those churches in our land 
that retain the true church atmosphere will 
find this music especially written for them; and 
with repeated hearings it will be all the more 
delightful and expressive of the highest aspira- 
tions of religious sentiments. Better is it to 
produce six pages of this lofty character—pro- 
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vided the composer is ‘aiming at nothing short 
of the -highest--rhan to- produce six hundred 
pages of the ordinary stock-in-trade upon which 
the choirmaster must depend for most of his 
materials. But: both styles have their own 
piaces, and the best libraries must have a little 
of all styles. Woe be he who undertakes this 
with a choir of pfecarious intonation. (Ditson). 


CUTHBERT HARRIS 
“ENTHRONED IN LIGHT” 


SOLO for high, medium, and low voice, 
with a brilliant piano accompaniment. It 
is brief, vigorous, easy to sing, and will 

make an impression for strength in any service 
in which it is used. There is nothing savoring 
of the week-kneed things usually consigned to 
church literature, and because of its strength 
it should be carefully located in a program. 

The melody is natural and attractive of itself, 
though there is no sugar applied either to it or 
the piano part; an artist will be able to do some- 
thing exceptional with it, as its content is tech- 
nically good. Ordinarily it would be appropri- 
ate for a morning service rather than for the 
evening. With all its other qualities it is earn- 
est and devotional. (Schmidt). 


WARD STEPHENS 
“THE BEATITUDES” 


IGHT songs for high voice or low voice, 
settings of poems by Anne. Campbell 
Stark, based on the Beatitudes. “BressEp 

ARE THE Poor IN Spirit” is a serene song of 
great charm and loveliness, smooth and confi- 
dent throughout, with a good climax; alto- 
gether an acceptible song for any service how- 
ever exalted. “Bressep ArE THEY THAT 
Mourn” is more tempestuous and dramatic, in 
minor key, but with a charming finale in 3-4 
time in E major, giving a beautiful finish to the 
song. “BLESSED ARE THE MEEK” is more con- 
ventional, opening in minor and changing to a 
more melodious B flat for the final pages. 
“BLEssED ARE THE MERCIFUL” is another song 
of fine quality from pure musical character, and 
it gives the singer a good chance to do some 
artistic work. “BLessepD ARE THE PEACEMAK- 
ERS”, is a peaceful lyric of great charm and 
serenity, altogether a good interpretation in music 
of the sentiments of the Beatitude it is founded 
upon. The poems are freely written around the 
idea of each Beatitude, and fortunately they 
feel no necessity of slavishly adhering to the 
actual words of their respective titles; perhaps 
the composer too frequently begins with the 
tedious recitative, and there may be some sug- 
gestion of similarity in style between the various 
numbers, but taken all in all the settings are 
good, musical, simple enough to be easily sung, 
yet intricate enough to afford the real artist a 
chance to create an atmosphere with the song. 
Sung in series either in one service or in con- 
secutive services the eight songs ought to at- 
tract especial attention to their texts and add 
something of value to the service. The com- 
poser has supplied quite independent piano ac- 
companiments for each song and has been hon- 
est enough to label them “piano.” (Schirmer). 
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ALFRED WOOLER 
“HEAR THEN IN Love” 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet, with solo 
for soprano and soprano-contralto duet; 
the accompaniment has no voice of its 

own and the effect will be all the better with it 
omitted while the chorus is singing. The anthem 
is easy enough to permit of this. It is melo- 
dious, simple, and has a human touch about it 
that makes it all the more resirable. The illus- 


eee ae wear y, seek ig rest, 
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tration shows the beauty of the opening chorus 
section; this material is logically developed or 
extended to comprise the mood of the entire 
anthem. Any chorus can do it with good tone 
and interpretation because the composer has 
been careful in his treatment of the voices. Ob- 
viously it is music of the heart, but that does 
not mean so sentimental as to be uninteresting 
to a musician; it can be recommended for every 
library. Music of this type makes choirs more 
useful in the church service—and incidentally 
helps the organist reach his audience with a 
message they can understand. (Ditson). 


NEW MUSIC 


Handel: “Hoty Art THov”, Ditson, a choral 
version by Ross Hilton of Handel’s Largo, for 
women’s voices. 


Hyatt, Nathaniel Irving: “Hear Our 
PRAYER”, Schirmer, anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet with soprano solo; short, easy, simple and 
melodious, with ample contrast in spite of its 
brevity. 


Mendelssohn: “O FoR THE WINGS OF A 
Dove”, Ditson, a two-part arrangement of the 
ever-popular number, for women’s voices; jun- 
ior choirs might attempt it, and with a little 
extra work make a good showing with it. 


Novello, Vincent: “Like as a Harr”, Dit- 
son, a new edition of this well-known number 
arranged for two-part presentation; easy to 
sing, and well arranged; would be attractive 
for junior choir presentation. 


Steane, Bruce: “I Witt Atway Give 
THanks”, Ditson, vigorous anthem for chorus 
or quartet without solos, easy to sing and of 
brilliant tendencies; though especially appro- 
priate for Thanksgiving services, it is season- 
able for any service throughout the year. 
There are no complicated passages; the music 
is just complex enough to make it interesting 
to musicians. 
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Wooler, Alfred: “ConsmpeR AND HEarR 
Me”, Ditson, an anthem version of this com- 
poser’s famous song, arranged for chorus or 
quartet with solo for high voice. It is one of 
the popular songs of the choir-loft and this ver- 
sion makes quite an attractive setting, especially 
for congregations that are already familiar with 
the song. “O Senp Out Tuy Licur’, Ditson, 
another anthem setting of a familiar song; it 
is simple but effective, and can easily be done by 
the average chorus, though it is rather too heavy 
for quartet work. 


. ADA EMILY SANDEL 
Miss. Sandel, Dean of the Texas Guild of Or- 
ganists, received her Associate certificate in 
1918; she is a pupil of Clifford Demarest and 
Harry Rowe Shelley in organ, and Joseffy in 
piano. Miss Sandel, born in Giddings, Texas, 
has been a resident of Dallas since 1903 and 
organist of Grace Methodist Church of that 
city for the past twelve years. 


Church Programs 


(The Editor, in behalf of all the readers of 
this column, thanks all those who made it 
possible by sending their calendars to the 
Editorial Offices. It is the best Church Pro- 
gram collection yet printed.) 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 

United Congregational—Oberlin 
O—Adagio Am, Bach 
Processional 
Venite 
Invocation and Lords Prayer 
c—‘“‘Let the words” (response) 
Scripture 
c—‘‘Light of the world’, Elgar 
Prayer 
c—“Holy, holy’, Gretchaninoff (resp.) 
O—Air for G string, Bach 
Offertory Prayer 


Hymn 

Sermon 

Hymn 

Benediction 

“Amen”, Lemare 

Recessional : 


O—Fugue (Passacaglia), Bach 





HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ 
First Presbyterian—York 
O—Berceuse, Bonnet 
c—“‘Blessed Be”, Franck 
“Teach me, Lord”, Attwood 
O—Processional March, Guilmant 


ABRAM BUTLER 

Grace P. E.—Buffalo 
“Blessing, glory, wisdom”, Tours 
“Ye that stand’, Spinney 
“Savior when night”, Shelly 
“Our harps were tuned”, Watson 
“O ve that love”, Coleridge-Taylor 
“Seek ye the Lord’, Roberts 
“One sweetly solemn thought”, Ambrose 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Covenant Presbyterian—Cleveland 
O—Allegretto, Wolstenholme 
c—“Beloved let us love”, Cobb 
“Holy Father’, E. Silas 

O—Prelude (Deluge), Saint-Saens 
“Blest comforter divine”, Berwald 
“Awake up my glory”, Rogers 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving”, Kremser 
“O love of God”, Speaks 
“Holy art Thou”, Handel 
“Great is Jehovah”, Schubert 


ALBERT COTSWORTH 
South Congregational—Chicago 

(Selections for 70th Birthday, dedicated to 

him or written for this service) 
c—“Day of praise is done’, Rogers 

“Reach down in love”, Boyd = 
O—Hymnus, Cole 

A Gift, DeLamarter ° 

Cantilena, Goodwin 

Evening, Walter Keller 

Reverie, Oliver 

Souvenir, Salter 
c—‘“‘Jesus Son of God”, Salter 
S—"“Grow old along with me”, Lester 
c—‘Dear Lord and Father”, Thompson 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 
St. Johns—Charleston 


O— Reverie, Roche 
c—‘‘Abide with me”, Barnby 
“Near is the Lord’, Rheinberger 
“Consecration”, Estill 
mc—“To Thee my God”, Berwald 
O—Pilgrims Chorus, Wagner 


GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. Lukes—Lebanon 


O—Triumphal March, Costa 
Cyprian Idyl, Stoughton 
Evensong, Johnston 

c—‘“Incline thine ear’, Himmel 

O—Meistersinger March, Wagner 


RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 


Prelude King Manfred, Reinecke 
Prayer Rienzi, Wagner 

Lost Chord, Sullivan 

At Evening, Doud 

Prayer Otello—Verdi 

War March of Priests, Mendelssohn 
Liebestod, Wagner 

Andantino, Lemare 

Simple Confession, Thome 

Night, Beethoven 


WALTER HEATON 

Holy Cross M. E.—Reading 
Consolation-—Mendelssohn 
Pastorale, Demarest 
Legend, Cadman 
Andante (Son. 5), Mendelssohn 
Barcarolle, Frysinger 
“Now unto Him’, Heaton 
“O come let us sing’, Maunder 
“One sweetly solemn”, Pfleugler 
“Even Me”, Warren 
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WILLIAM H. JONES 
Christ Church—Raleigh 

Music Service 
Allegro (Son. 1), Guilmant 
2nd Mvt., Son. 5, Widor 
Concert Piece, Parker 
Andante (Sym. 5), Beethoven 
Pomp and Circumstance, Elgar 
Parsifal Vorspiel, Wagner 
“O Savior of the World”, Goss 
“Alleluia”, Handel 
“Ho everyone”, Martin 


ALLAN ARTHUR LOEW 

St. Marks—Brooklyn 
“Radiant Morn”, Woodward 
“Send out Thy light”, Gounod 
“Savior when night”, Shelly 
“Lord is my shepherd’, Smart 
“Hail gladdening light’, Martin 
“Now the day is over’, Marks 


Blessed is He 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
Eliot Congregational—Newton, Mass. 
Dedicatory Service 
O—Vorspiel, Wagner 
c—Magnificat in D, Marks 
a—‘‘He sendeth the Springs”, Wareing 
O—Meditation, Kinder. 
T—“Lost Chord”, Sullivan 
ec—“I have surely built”, Trimell 
O—March, Handel-Guilmant 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Tabernacle Baptist—Utica 
O—Evening Bells and, Macfarlane 
In Autumn, MacDowell 
Thanksgiving, Demarest 
c—“While the earth remaineth”, Garrett 
B—“Reaping”’, Coningsby-Clark 
c—‘Evening Hymn”, Rheinberger 
A—‘Consider the lilies”, Maunder 
c—“Praise the Lord”, Randegger 


WALTER EDWARD HOWE 
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‘N " Highest’ 


From The American Organist © 1921 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
First Methodist—Elmira 

O—Salut d’Amour, Elgar 
ce—“‘Unfold ye portals’, Gounod 
A—‘“O rest in the Lord’, Mendelssohn 
e—“Gloria”, Elliott 
S—‘“Day is ended”, Bartlett 
ce—“King of Love’’, Shelly 
c—"“God of our Fathers”, Manchester 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
Second Presbyterian—Philadelphia 

O—Pastorale, Allegro, Largo, Zipoli 
c—‘Ave Verum”, de Pres 

“Remember Not, Lord”, Arcadelt 
A—“God have mercy’, Monteverdi 
c—“Call to remembrance”, Farrant 

“God of Mercy”, P: E. Bach 
S—“Prayer”? Stradella 
c—"“No blade of grass’, W. F. Bach 
O—Grave, Sobadini 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 
Christ Church—East Orange 
O—Adagio (Son. Em), Rogers 
c—Venite, Gregorian 
Te Deum, Dykes in F 
“Hosanna”, Stainer 
O—Marche Pontificale, Tombelle 


I—Evening Star Song, Wagner 
V—Nocturne, Chopin 


DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomews—New York 

“Rejoice in the Lord”, Martin 
“Alleuia’, Franck 
“Souls of the righteous”, Foster 
“How blest are they”, Tchaikowski 
“Song of Destiny’, Brahms 
Prelude and Fugue C,. Bach 
Sonata 6, Mendelssohn 
Andante Cantabile (Son. 4), Widor 
Finale (Son. 4), Widor 
Sicilienne, Bach 
Prayer, Toccata, Boellmann 


- RENDITIONS 

Jessie Craig Adam, Ascension, New York: 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”, Haydn’s “Creation”, 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”. 

Wm. H. Jones, Christ Church, Raleigh: 
Coombs’ “Ancient of Days”. 

N. Lindsay Norden, Second Presbyterian; 
Philadelphia: Mehdelssohn’s “Hear my 
Prayer”, and special service confined to: 
Music of Many Nationalities, Norwegian Mu- 
sic, Music by Negro Composers, Beethoven 
Service, Horatio W. Parker’s Works. 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


HAVE observed with much gusto, if 
that is what one observes with, the 
antics and the comings and goings of 

Music Editors on the trade papers: that 
is, the papers that have to do with the 
general puffing-up of good, fine, splendid 
and rotten films in the well-known lingo 
of the trade. I was an Editor of a musi- 
cal page once upon a time. It was on the 
Dramatic Mirror and continued for two 
years or more. George Beynon’ was at 
that time running a page in the Moving 
Picture World. George used to tell me 
every time he met me on Broadway that 
he had the best page in the business and 
that mine came next. George started his 
department with a whoop; and that 
means he had four pages of advertising. 
I started in the Mirror with no advertis- 
ing and about a half page of reading mat- 
ter. I was so scared I could write but 
the half page, although Lynde Denig, the 
genial Editor, told me to heave ahead and 
write.a page. I couldn’t calculate a page 
to save my neck, but later my stuff 
worked up to the required amount and 
the special editions of the Mirror after 
a year carried ten or twelve pages of mu- 
sic advertising, all started from the half 
page. I didn’t do all this, but the idea of 
music did it. The four pages of George 
unfortunately dwindled down to nothing 
much and his department was closed for 
repairs. 

During my time with the Mirror, and in 
the youthful enthusiasm of my brother 
editors on the other papers, I have com- 
mented quite freely on the uselessness of 
cue-sheets being printed and making 
them a feature along with columns of 
musical writing. To my poor way of 
thinking, cue-sheets have always been a 
nuisance in a trade magazine, and I have 
repeatedly pointed out that sooner or 
later they would disappear. And what 
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Contributing Editor 


has happened? They have disappeared, 
as I predicted. However, in deference to 
the plodders who “doped” them out, I’ll 
say that probably at first they helped a 
few suburban chaps who were extreinely 
short on repertory. But, just the same, 
the cue-sheets have gone. Gone also is 
Mr. Charles D. Isaacson from the Motion 
Picture News. And I suppose also is 
gone the celebrated Motion Picture Mu- 
sic Association, with dues at $2.00, en- 
titling you to become a member and wear 
a badge. There is one thing I can blow 
about in all this business of solving ways 
and means of playing pictures by a con- 
ference in the Hotel Astor, and that is 
that I still have the two bucks that were 
solicited from me at the time. Somehow 
I neglected to send them in, and now I’m 
in three pairs of socks and a pair of sus- 
penders. 

I would like to join everything, but it 
seems I am not constructed on that plan, 
although I am fond of.my fellow human 
beings, about as much as anybody could 
be who works with musicians most of 
the time. But I could never understand 
how this Motion Picture Music Associa- 
tion could be of any help to anybody, 
when most of its members had their own 
ideas as to how to play and held the ideas 
of others in some contempt. I am that” 
way, and I think most of the men I know 
are, too. I listen to other people about as 
long as I can, and then I can’t stand it 
any longer and say something right out. 
One’s contemporaries rarely know any-- 
thing. 

So, I didn’t join the Association, and 
it’s busted, so far as I know. If it is not, 
I would like somebody to put me right 
on the question. But if we are through 
with it, it reminds me of my experience 
in my State University, it did a lot of 
good in every way but for what it was 
intended, and that was, I suppose, to 
benefit the motion picture players. We 
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had a good time in the Astor, listened to 
a lot of hot air, although I will say that 
Hugo Riesenfeld and S. L. Rothafel gave 
two good talks, one on the work of a mo- 
tion picture empressario and the other on 
how he invented the motion picture busi- 
ness. 

It is more or less humiliating to con- 
fess failure in any sort of project. The 
Association started off with a whoop and 
ended with the wail of the Doxology in 
A minor. Things that last do not begin 
life with a noise; the biggest things are 
quiet. This rule has been preached from 
the beginning of time, but motion picture 
people are still in ignorance of its beau- 
ties. There are many undertakings that 
must be built up carefully from the very 
first brick, and it appears that music ven- 
tures are particularly susceptible to the 
rule. Every now and then we read of a 
kind-hearted man who gets the idea that 
we need and desire opera for the people, 
as it is usually called. He borrows 
money, puts in all he has, and after the 
curtain falls on Trovatore, the Sheriff 
comes in and attaches the costumes for 
the bills. 

THE AMERICAN ORGANIST has con- 
sistently had good stuff for picture play- 
ers. Certainly much better than any 
trade paper. It has gathered together an 
astonishing array of writers and the con- 
tributions have been pointed. Now that 
the trade papers have practically done 
away with their music departments, let 
us hope this magazine will find its way to 
those abandoned readers, if there are any, 
and bring them the needed encourage- 
ment. 

One might venture to say that this is 
the American Idea: that it is quite pos- 
sible to do anything if your bank account 
will foot the bills. You will find that this 
rule will not work out. Many organists 
think they can play the organ, that they 
have technic, but when they are brought 
in to play, during the last strike for in- 
stance, you find they do not know the 
meaning of technic. They scarcely 
know an organ, except their own in the 
Baptist church on the corner. So many 
organists think that as they have played 
in church for so long that they can easily 
do picture work; but it does not follow 
at all. 

Philadelphia, the city that has so long 
held the record for being sleepy, is com- 


ing out in a spirited rivalry for organ- 
ists for its new motion picture theaters. 
It reached out for Firmin Swinnen of the 
New York Rivoli, and he went at a big 
salary. It also caused Rollo Maitland to 
vacate his old position and rally round 
the new theater controlled by the United 
Artists. The organ companies seem to 
have a hand in this manipulating of or- 
ganists: Big Organ, Big Organist. This 
fever has not struck New York yet, but 
we are always behind on such innova- 
tions. I foresee the time when an organ 
company will furnish organs and organ- 
ists in theaters. They will include the 
organist like an added flute, or more 
likely a new sort of vox humana. 


This idea has been successfully worked 
out by the English publishers with their 
ballads. Singers derived much of their 
income from the publishers instead of 
from the gate receipts. When this scheme 
first struck New York there were mur- 
murings against it as being not quite 
ethical. But when you stop to think the 
making of money justifies everything 
from poker to a sand-bag. It is all very 
nice if you can make money and compel 
the respect of the deacons and elders, but 
if this can’t be done, then whack away 
and make it any old way. 


Critiques 
FIRMIN SWINNEN AND THE RIVOLI 


LL lovers of the unique organ’ music that 
made the Rivoli a Mecca of organ play- 
ing under the regime of Messers Swin- 

nen and Cooper, will regret sincerely that Mr. 
Swinnen has gone to Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Cooper has been transferred to the Rialto. 
The Rivoli organ has lost its masters, and now 
in place of the unapproachable art of Messers 
Cooper and Swinnen we are treated to dis- 
astrously inferior work. One example is suffi- 
cient: during a new scenic a close-up of birds 
was accompanied fortissimo, while the next 
scene showing the Turkish Army in chaotic 
retreat was accompanied mezzo-piano. 

But Mr. Cooper’s superior art is still to be 
heard to great advantage in the famous Rialto, 
where he is associated with one of the most 
promising and brilliant of orchestral conduc- 
tors, and Mr. Swinnen has moved to Philadel- 
phia where his four-hour day and six-day 
week will combine to make him a much hap- 
pier man. 

His adieu to New York audiences was with the 
Widor-Adams Concerto, when the public, not 
even aware of his coming transfer, gave him the 
most vigorous and hearty applause that has 
been given to any overture, act, or picture in 
many weeks. High tribute to the Belgian or- 
ganist who has shown himself as masterly a 
concert organist as he is theater organist. 
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The Rivoli now takes its place solely as an 
orchestral theater, and as such it will be second 
to none, under the baton of Mr. Frederick 
Stahlberg, when the post-strike orchestra finds 
its footing and its willingness to work. Mr. 
Max Manne, premier photoplay tympanist of 
the whole world, is still delighting audiences 
with his inventions—which never fail in their 
effect, nor does Mr. Manne ever resort to the 
infantile trick of the airplane-motor noise 
which invariably spoils every airplane scene in 
even such modern houses as the Capitol and 
Strand. 


CRITERION—NEW YORK 


HE long-run picture is setting the pace for 
progress in the world of motion picture 
production. One of the finest of recent 

years is “Fool’s Paradise” produced by Cecil 
B. DeMille, which is now running at Hugo 
Riesenfeld’s famous little Criterion Theater— 
which has become truly a criterion both for its 
picture presentations and its music. ‘“Fool’s 
Paradise” .is a wonderful picture, one of the 
very few that indicate the high-water mark of 
the screen. The music is intimately sympathetic 
throughout and furnishes just the right atmos- 
phere for every changing scene; even in the 
first performance everything went off smoothly, 
and this in spite of the absence of Mr. Victor 
Wagner from the conductor’s chair. 
will be under his baton can only be conjectured, 
for he has made history in the field of motion 
picture music. 

The organ is a small Wurlitzer, packed 
neatly in a box and tucked in behind the last 
corner of the stage, where Mr. Sigmund 
Krumgold says many a prayer, does his best, 
trusts to luck, and gives superior evidences of 
the motion picture organist’s art. The entire 
Criterion combination is one of the gems of 
the New York theater world, and so long as 
“Fool’s Paradise” is there the rather inferior 
appeal of the chief dancer need not worry any- 
one. “Adopting a Bear Cub” is a delightful 
side line, with a superb ending. 


RIALTO—NEW YORK 


PROPOS of the arguments pro and con 
on the question of the lightness or seri- 
ousness of music which photoplay audi- 

ences should have, the Rialto program of Dec. 
5th furnishes a suggestion from actual prac- 
- tice. Mr. Adams, champion of the classic 
school, was playing an accompaniment for the 
strenuously American play, “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford”, using, at this particular per- 
formance, “legitimate” music of a good order 
of technical content. 

When the orchestra came on for its over- 
ture, the classics went out for a walk while 
Louis Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody” was 
played—the reader can guess what it is. And 
as an accompaniment to the opening news 
scenics the reviewer was able to identify three 
of the selections by title: March of the Uhlans, 
Sidewalks of New York, and Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady. Not exactly classic, now is it? But 
how about the horrified audience? So far as it 
was able to express itself—the Rialto -audi- 


What it. 


ences are not dead—it showed a disconcerting 
enjoyment of the whole thing! And why not? 


’ The whole performance was for the pleasure, 


not the education, of the audience; the popular 
selections (which are maintained quite liberally 
throughout) fitted the popular, flippant picture. 

Theory is all right in its place; and as a 
basis for argument it beats actual practice all 
hollow. But its virtues end tlre. Actual 
practice supports a rather liberal draft on the 
popular music of the day without questioning 
its theoretical imperfections. 


Points and Viewpoints 


THEATER MUSIC 
H. St. J. NAFrE, 


HAVE read with much interest the “Letter 
Worth Printing” in your November issue. 
I must say that I quite agree with all 
that the writer remarks, although I have played 
Bach, Widor, etc., on several occasions—but 
not frequently, as I consider that this music is 
not in keeping with the photoplay excepting 
in rare instances, and they are very rare in- 
deed. No theater audience is going to be cap- 
tivated by such methods; and there is an 
abundance of good music. without having to 
resort to the extreme academic style. .I do 
not mean that an all-jazz program should be 
featured; far from it: that is all right in its 
place, such as comedy or light dance scenes in 
a cabaret, etc. But the average theater audi- 
ence does want tuneful melodies, and in some 
cases they do not care if the music works in 
with the picture or not, so long as the melody 
pleases them. At any rate that is the case 
here, although in all cases I consider the music 
should fit the picture so as to reinforce the 
screen action. 


WHAT DO THEY (THINK THEY) 
WANT? 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 

HE “Letter Worth Printing” in the No- 
vember number, together with its pro- 
totype “Ourselves Alone,” is mainly 
iconoclastic and non-constructive. Both tell 
us. what not to do, and little about what should 
be done—except to play jazz* and popular 
(three-base) hits, and tunes the people learned 
when they sucked their toes on their mother’s 
lap. The author of the “Letter” mentions 
progressive organists, but there will be no 
progress if picture playing is limited to music 
the average person knows and understands. 
For the layman doesn’t know the musical 

structure of the simplest jazz or folk tune. 

It is all rot—this talk about “giving the 
people what they want.” If my ideas, based 
on long observation and hard knocks, are of 
no value, I can quote that famous showman, S. 
L. Rothapfel, who says “They don’t know 
themselves what they want.” He gave them 
something good, put on in excellent style, and 
they soon learned to like it. 


*The reader will judge for himself whether 
or not this statement is true; similarly with 
several later statements which we permit our 
correspondent to make without comment on 
our part.—The Editor. 
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The audience do not all itch in their seats 
if they do not hear the latest popular abor- 
tions, or Sparkling Jewels from “Songs of the 
Fireside.” If they were conscious of wanting 
anything in particular, their ideas would vary 
widely—unless they were all of the same men- 
tal persuasion, as when the house was sold out 
to the Home for Fallen Women, or the Asy- 
lum for Deaf Imbeciles. 


As to “not thinking of the audience” there 
is a confusion of viewpoint. Categorically 
speaking, picture houses are run for the show- 
ing of pictures. “The play’s the thing.” ‘The 
music is an accompaniment. ‘The people pay 
their money to see pictures, primarily, and the 
owner hands (more or less of) it to the or- 
ganist to use his musicanship and dramatic 
feeling in making the picture vivid and rea- 
listic. It is wrong to play a recital, either of 
Bach or of cabaret music. The problem of 
“giving ’em what they want” applies only to 
the booker. He must give ’em what they will 
pay to come and see. The people can seldom 
be lured with bad pictures. . 


There must be considerable latitude in the 
matter of giving the picture (not the audience) 
what it “wants” or requires, which is the or- 
ganist’s first duty. He must follow, as far as 
possible on the organ, the methods and policy 
of the orchestra (if there is one) and the 
manager (which there always is)—and right 
here there is considerable variance. 

Certain dramatic principles must be ob- 
served, and on this point there must be open- 
mindedness and desire for legitimate progress. 
With this reservation it is entirely right to 
use organ, piano, or orchestral music if it is 
properly played and adapted. Nothing better 
for pictures has ever been written than Guil- 
mant’s Canzone in A Minor. It is bright, 
catchy and sparkling. 

Back of this talk about “what they want” is 
always the idea that the layman will listen to 
nothing but jazz medlies and simple tunes. 
Anyone has a poor opinion of his fellowmen if 
he rates them all on such a low cultural stra- 
tum. Did the public “want” such overtures as 
Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade or Spanish Caprice, at the 
Rialto-Rivoli? At first they probably would 
have preferred the latest musical- comedy 
selection. But because of Hugo Riesenfeld’s 
thrilling interpretations of such works, the 
people grew to like them, and they go over 
big. The same applies to the picture scores. 
There are 8,000 numbers in the Rialto library. 
If the people were asked if they wanted to 
hear Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony or “Pique Dame” selec- 
tions, they would probably say No. But these 
houses have built their reputation by playing 
good music to good pictures. We can leave it 
to the cheap dumps around the corner to play 
fox-trots in season and out—mainly out. 
When the “Sheik” was given at the Rialto- 
Rivoli there was no popular music in the en- 
tire program. Many people stayed away—only 
because they couldn’t get in. I can imagine 
how this picture would have been played in 
some houses. If there is anything detestable, 
it is popular music that tries to exude Orien- 





tal or local color. It is possible to please and 
“educate” the public at the same time. Where 
such a policy prevails it is plainly the duty of 
the organists to keep their work on the same 
high level of technic and musical quality. 


The emphasis should be on the “manner” 
rather than the “matter” in picture playing. 
The public will like good music if it is played 
with those elemental qualities which “get over.” 
Even popular music must be so played if it 
makes any real impression. 


I heard the author of the letter play “Ruy 
Blas” in a picture and remarked that he played 
it well. If Mendelssohn can be played in pic- 
tures, why not certain things from other clas- 
sical and modern composers? Or do the dear 
people “want,” for hurries, only the stuff sold 
by the yard, which can be cut off, like bologna 
sausage, for immediate needs. The Finale of 
Guilmant “Symphony” I, is a very effective 
hurry, if the organist has sufficient technic, 
otherwise it sounds like a cat-fight. Widor, 
“Symphony” IV, Andante Cantabile (also un- 
der the ban) has enough sentiment for the most 
hardened showman. And what about the 
Widor organ concerto which had success at 
the Rivoli? Bach can seldom be played for 
pictures, but in “Deception,” the Bach-Mahler 
Suite was used, and music by Handel, Purcell 
and other of this period. Firmin Swinnen 
played Bach’s Sonata in A minor. This score 
was one of the most artistic and completely 
satisfying that has ever been made. It ran 
four weeks at the Rivoli. Mr. Riesenfeld’s 


assistant in scoring is Mr. Edward Falck, an 


excellent musician, who thoroughly understands 
orchestration and the classic and modern rep- 
ertoire. ‘These scores are the last word. Yet 
they do not measure up (or down) to the ar- 
ticle in question. Still the music in these 
houses is one of their chief assets. 

As for non-musicians knowing little of Bach 
and Widor, they know as little of Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride or Tschaikowsky’s Polacca 


- from Suite No. 3, but that doesn’t prevent 


them from being used for news reels, They 
know little of Grieg, or Sibelius (Valse Triste), 
but they were played in Tony “Sarg’s comedy 
“The Tooth-Carpenter” at the Criterion. If 
the pictures are interesting to look at, and the 
music carefully fitted to the action, the audi- 
ence doesn’t care who wrote it or where it 
came from. In the leading houses of New 
York it is an asset to an organist, in Northern 
pictures like the Brand and the Call of the 
North, to be able to improvise in genuine De- 
bussey-Ravel style—not merely whole-tone 
scales and augumented triads. I happen to 
know that is what the management wants. As 
for the faking organist, with his (or her) 
athletic left limb, the right foot pumping ac- 
cents—we have heard him play elaborate pro- 
ductions, and it was awful. He has “ground 
out melodies” till he has earned the title “or- 
gan-grinder.” 

For a mountain scenic at the Rialto, opening 
with semi-costumed females in the waves, the 
Scherzo and Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony were used. Is this giving the peo- 
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ple “what they paid for?” It is. A symphonic 
slow movement is generally played for nature 
scenics. Anything lower in musical quality 
is a crime. Yet I have heard popular waltzes 
used! It isn’t necessary to grovel in the dust 
before the public to be successful. The man 
who has the courage of his conviction, who 
dares to pioneer, to experiment, to get increased 
repertoire and new ideas along practical lines 
will get his reward sooner or later. If the 
organ has “unlimited possibilities for the fu- 
ture” it must not be limited by past traditions 
or conventions of picture playing. Six years 
ago when a fifty-piece orchestra played sym- 
phonic and operatic music for pictures, hard- 
ened showmen said it wouldn’t last. But there 
are now five such houses, doing good business. 


The writer of the letter first objects to “ed- 
ucating the audience,” and later says: “Bring 
them up with you”—the same -thing. It is 
mere bandying with words whether we lift 
them up by the shoulders or give them a shove 
somewhere underneath. 
ganist has “stepped down” and mingled with 
roués and hoi polloi in general, and tasted the 
flesh pots of Egypt, he is apt to decide that 
lifting the people up takes too much effort, 
working from that level. He leaves it to 
Pharaoh’s lean kine to browse on the hilltops 
of art, perhaps with only five dollars a week, 
or much less, for meals. 

As for the piano faker, who so kindly kept 
the picture business going till others could get 
in, who is so cruelly maligned, the field is open 
to all who can dodge the police, or Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. Must an organist 
not only have “his feet planted on solid 
ground,” but have to wallow on all fours in 
plebeian mud to make good? No one cares 
whether he started in the clouds and worked 
down, or started in hades and came up—some- 
what. If they keep up with the game these 
pioneers will get their just due, but the pic- 
ture business will not keep with them out of 
gratitude. Not “the audience alone” but the 
producers “will determine the heights to which 
the theater organ” and picture playing will go. 
I am pleased to note a change for the better in 
pictures lately. “The Affairs of Anatol” 
marked the beginning of-a new policy. There 
are fewer light society dramas and pie-slinging 
comedies, in which the one-legged player shines 
—and many of them are clever at this kind of 
work, 

Such pictures belong, primarily, to. the “show 
business,” but the rest do not, if by show busi- 
ness we mean vaudeville, burlesque or musical 
comedy. All others come under the head of 
legitimate drama, coming from Euripides to 
Shakespeare, Moliere, and G. B. Shaw. What 
has a romantic or serious drama to do with 
vaudeville or any form of entertainment? The 
only relic of legitimate drama in vaudeville— 
the sketch—generally has no music. As accom- 
paniment to the legitimate drama, music of 
the highest type is appropriate as in Beethov- 
en’s Coriolanus and Egmont, Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt and grand operas. Certain excrescences 
of the show business are disappearing—for 
shooting scenes stage hands no longer spank 
a leather cushion. 


In the Call of the North when some men 


In fact after an or-~ 
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come in and point a pistol at the hero, the or- 
chestra keeps on playing Grieg’s beautiful 
Nocturne in C (without butchering it either). 
It is safe to say the patrons of the Rialto 
“want” and enjoy this kind of music, when 
carefully fitted to the action. How much bet- . 
ter than suddenly injecting an Agitato from 

some X. Y. Z. set of droolings, in notes of one 

syllable. 

The orchestras as well as the organists on 
Broadway must be committing these crimes. 
Barnum was right; the people will pay a good 
price to be humbugged! I have occasionally 
played scherzi, caprices and toccatas in com- 
edies, and am still alive (at time of writing) 
because by the use of brains and common 
sense, they are effective at the right time in 
the right way. The only thing an organist is 
paid to do in comedies is to bring out the 
humor, to make them funny. Broadway or- 
ganists have played reams of popular dance 
music for comedies—at times nothing else will 
do. If he can help the picture get laughs he 
should do it. Aside from this the only essen- 
tial is to play bright, lively and animated music. 

We have heard certain jazz-faking, show- 
business organists play comedies. Their effects 
are good, but not so their endless, gum-chew- 
ing versions of one-steps, their left leg gyrat- 
ing in air like a bull frog with plumbago in 
the left hip (if they hit several notes at once, 
or wrong notes, the salary-paying public won’t 
mind), their left hand hanging for dear life to 
a few favored notes, which is said to be coun- 
terpoint (the kind the people like). A comedy 
score shouldn’t be “one fox-trot after an- 
other.” Some basic principles of the show 
business are thus violated. There is little va- 
riety of form, square-cut phrases, hackneyed 
cadences, stale harmonic material, monotonous 
rhythm, melodic sameness, etc. This may be 
necessary in the Sirloin District, but what 
about the people in the audience who have 
some appreciation of the finer things in life. 
If our friend doesn’t “advocate lowering of 
music standards,” and isn’t “pleading for jazz,” 
where shall we go for the wide variety of ma- 
terial required for pictures. If we improvise, 
it must be “theoretically correct” or it will be 
intolerable. 

If the show business is our Bible, why were 
the leading New York organists chosen for 
their musicianship? They know little or noth- 
ing about vaudeville playing? Let us para- 
phrase. Who were the first picture conduc- 
tors? Men with symphony ,and opera exper- 
ience? Not on your life; they came in after 
the battle was over (but they kept coming in 
just the same). The first “conductor” (if 
you could call it conducting) was nursed in 
vaudeville; he didn’t know a Brahms Sym- 
phony from a Bach fugue, but he knew things 
about the show business that don’t exist at 
all. “Lots of pep,” “play it up strong,” “jazz 
it up,” “tear-slobberings in every note,” and all 
that stuff. When the position at the Rivoli 
was open, was one of these industrious plug- 
gers engaged? No! Frederick Stahlberg, 
who had never played pictures, but had been 
ten years assistant conductor of the Philhar- 
monic. Show business? ‘The public doesn’t 
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have to have its music warmed, diluted and 
fed through a rubber nipple. 

Joseph Littau, one of the most popular and 
talented conductors in the business, of the 
Rivoli (now the Rialto) says: “I believe in 
better and more varied comedy scores. Even 
scherzi from symphonies. A poor picture can 
be bolstered up with good music.” He once 
had a light picture rescored—from a bunch of 
fox trots to Tschaikowsky waltzes, gavottes, 
etc.,—and the people didn’t demand their money 
back. His conducting is satisfying because it 
isn’t show business style, but reposeful; tempi 
are not rushed, no hectic, hair-tearing when 
there is a little mental tension shown, but 
plenty of life and brilliance when required. 


This discussion doesn’t apply to the agile 
piano-organist who has been so noble with 
with audiences for years, who can jazz up the 
Sextette from Lucia and the Parsifal Prelude 
so you can’t tell them apart. He excels in this 
particular branch of aesthetics. I admire him— 
for his nerve, and salary. But there is no 
compromise; every organist must take his 
stand. If anyone thinks he can get away with 
this kind of devotional exercise, and can pull 
in the coin, let him gird up his loins (on the 
port side) and go to it. We're all in it for 
the money. (That the people will ever tire of 
this sort of art, or can be educated to some- 
thing better, is of course unthinkable.) If he 
had the ability also to play a Franck Choral— 
stop right here. After a man has waded in 
such by-paths, he has neither technic nor in- 
clination for things worth while. We must be 
extremely versatile in this business, but there 
are limits to all human endeavor. Unless an 
organist goes in head over heels for this kind 
of playing, he will be better off to follow the 
despised “treaties” on picture playing. At least 
they have given definite and progressive ideas 
which have been actually carried into practice. 


Of course, the letter’s author and I will keep 
on exemplifying our ideas, until we land in 
jail, or the Refuge for Decrepit Organists. As 
to which is right, it depends on who is getting 
the more salary. Sometimes, however, so- 
called high-brow concert organists take in a 
good bunch of gold. 

As for the elimination of the organ, or cho- 
rus girls tiring of it, we can cross that bridge 
when we come to it. Or we may be ordered to 
transform overnight into self-jazzing, friend- 
of-the-hod-carriers, fake-what-they-want, one- 
man brass bands. But if we must worry, let’s 
not worry about that, anyhow. 


The repertoire and methods of scoring and 
playing pictures at the Rialto-Rivoli are the 
model, the criterion for the whole world. There 
is the utmost required concession to Vox Pop- 
uli, show-business or anything proletarian. 
The slightest lessening or lowering of these 
methods and standards is utterly wrong. These 
achievements are not likely to be surpassed 
anywhere—except at the Rialto-Rivoli, in the 
future. 









Score Suggestions 
“DISRAELI” 
Notes sy WALTER WILD 


N PLAYING this picture I used two themes: 
Hadyn Wood’s A Love Sone as the Love 
Theme, and Wolstenholme’s THE QuEs- 

t10N for the scenes showing the affection be- 
tween Disraeli and his wife, introducing the 
latter theme for the first time at the title “I 
am ruined” when the banker leaves the room. 

Cowen’s GracEFUL Dance (from the set of 
Four Old English Dances) fits the country 
scenes nicely. Nos. 1 and 2 of Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s Four CHARACTERISTIC WaALTzES, Ra- 
meau’s Ricaupon, and Bocherini’s MINUET, 
can all be used for many of the scenes. A 
few mysteriosos are necessary. for the spying 
and intrigue of the politicians. 

A good closing number is Elgar’s Pomp AND 
CircuMSTANCE, which should begin with the 
title, “I sent you.a telegram”; only the second 
theme of this march should be used however. 


“OLD NEST” 
SuccesTions By Haroip Price 

Twilight Song, Shackley 
Frieschuetz Prayer, Weber 
Romance in Ef, Williams 
Cradle Song, Grieg 
I Want My Mammy, Belwin 
Vacant Chair, Root 
When You and I Were Young, Butterfield 
Little Alice Blue Gown 
School Days 


“OVER THE HILLS” 

Svuccestions By Haroxp, Price 
Adagio Pathetique, Beethoven 
Heart Bowed Down, Balfe 
Mother o’ Mine, Chappell 
Traumerei, Schumann 
Elegie, Massanet 
Loves Old Sweet Song 


NOTE 


HE Editor takes pleasure in announcing 
to all serious theater organists that the 
Society of Theater Organists, Inc., an 

academic body of professional theater organ- 
ists with headquarters in New York City, is 
now cooperating with THe AMERICAN ORGAN- 
Ist in its Photoplay department, and that the 
wealth of technical and instructive materials 
of the Society will be given to all organists 
alike through the medium of these pages. The 
profession of Theater Organist is the newest in 
our midst, and is in greatest need of the seri- 
ous discussion of its problems. . Such discus- 
sion is now assured. This arrangement will 
not greatly alter the former management of 
the Photoplay department, which will continue 
to represent in so far as possible the thought 
and wish of all theater organists everywhere in 
our land, whether or not they may have the 
good fortune to achieve membership in the 
Society of Theater Organists—The Editor. 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS, - 


A New Year Resolution 
JOHN HAMMOND 
President S. T. O. 


ESOLVED—that during the course 
of the new year the Theater Or- 
ganists’ profession shall rise to a 

position of prime importance in the 
world of music. 

With this Resolution let us begin our 
labors for 1922. Publicity is the breath 
of life, both commercial and artistic. 
Without it there can be but a stunted 
growth. This number of THE AMeErI- 
CAN ORGANIST marks the inauguration of 
an official organ for the Society of Thea- 
ter Organists. The section will be under 
the direct supervision of Frank Stewart 
Adams, whose zealous publicity cam- 
paign of the past year has done so much 


-for the S.T.O. This does not mean, 


however, that Mr. Adams is to give a solo 
performance. We want every member to 
contribute; a review of the departments 
will show that there is room for every- 
one’s ideas. 

There is to be a series of monthly 
articles dealing with the various aspects 
of the theater organist’s art; a forum (or 
question box) ; a review of new music; 
news items; and cue-sheets. With these 
varied departments to choose from, our 
editor should have a job on his hands to 
keep from overrunning the bounds of our 
section. 

Let us remember that all that we have 
done, are doing, or intend to do, is 
wasted unless revealed by the search- 
light of publicity. So let’s put our 
shoulders to the wheel and show the mu- 
sical world that S.T.O. advocates a 
“practical idealism” equal to that of our 
country, as elucidated by Secretary 
Hughes. 

This department will become what the 
individual members make of it. The New 
York Chapter is not large enough so that 
even one member can dodge the responsi- 
bility. If he does, the department as 
well as the S.T.O. itself will be a failure. 
Here are some practical ways in which 
members can carry on this work: 





SOCIETY OF THEATER ner DEPARTMENT 


- - Publicity Director 


(1) Send in names of numbers used 
in pictures, especially organ music. Indi- 
cate if piano conductor part, piano solo, 
etc. Explain where and how certain num- 
bers are used, and special effects. 

(2) Maintain a Question Box or 
Forum. Send in suggestions for the 
Department, subjects to be discussed. 
Also comments and short articles. 

(3) Personal news notes; items of in- 
formation regarding the theater situation. 

Send all communications to S.T.O. 
Headquarters, or to THE AMERICAN OrR- 
GANIST, 36 W. 65th St., New York. 


Organ Parts 


HE present harmonium parts being a par- 
ticular sore spot to most motion picture 
organists, the Society of Theater Organ- 

ists has placed this subject at the head of its 
list for immediate and radical treatment. The 
Society desires to convince all motion picture 
organists that as a practical institution it in- 
tends to take up all subjects pertaining to their 
work, threshing them out to a satisfactory solu- 
tion by means of persistent publicity and dis- 
cussion. It is only by constant agitation and a 
thorough canvas of the ideas in all sections of 
the country that an authoritative statement can 
be made of not only which is the best organ 
part but which part may be offered at the least 
expense to the organist, at the same time guar- 
anteeing the music publisher a sufficient sale 
and an adequate return upon his publication. 


After reading this article all organists are 
most earnestly requested to present this sub- 
ject to every organist and orchestral leader 
within his immediate vicinity, requesting them 
to mail their ideas of the proper solution to- 
gether with his own to the Society of Theater 
Organists, address 10 East 44th Street, New 
York City. 


A letter was mailed to about twenty of the 
leading music publishers (published in the De- 
cember ‘issue, page 419). 

Most publishers answered immediately ex- 
pressing great interest and a desire to have 
our representatives call. Only one publisher 
claimed the present harmonium part was in- 
tended for motion picture use; one publisher 
claimed that the members of the Society of 
Theater Organists were not in a position to 
judge because they held positions only in the 
leading houses and knew nothing about the 
style of work demanded in the vastly greater 
number of small houses. We will readily admit 
that this problem does not affect the organists 
in our larger theaters, except in a pecuniary 
sense, as piano conductor parts are always used; 
but every leading organist has attained his 
present position after years of experience con- 
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stantly changing from one small house to an- 
other and is therefore thoroughly acquainted 
with the work and may with his enlarged vision 
be better able to suggest a solution. 

We will present briefly the organist’s view- 
point, then the publishers and last the possible 
solution, — 

As it is admitted by most publishers and ar- 
rangers that the present harmonium part is not 
intended for motion picture use and as prac- 
tically no motion picture organist finds it satis- 
factory, it is not necessary to say much in 
proof of the need of a radical change, however 
briefly. 

In most theaters the organist plays the over- 
ture together with the orchestra—a complete 
part will permit him to play wood, wind or brass 
solos where the orchestral instruments are miss- 
ing; he may reinforce the string section or 
carry the harmonies; few small orchestras have 
a harp, most theater organs have one and in 
forte passages the weight, breadth and power 
of the organ may, as foundation for the ensem- 
ble, give the effect of a large orchestra to a 
small combination. When the organist plays 
the picture with the orchestra the same is true 
—nearly all harmonium parts however, are 
written with long passages tacit or with a single 
voice given, leaving the organist no choice of 
materials from which to select the proper effect 
in his own particular combination. When a 
combined fortissimo of orchestra and organ as 
an accompaniment to a battle or mob scene of 
intense motion is needed the organist is often 
confronted with four measures tacit or a solo 
clarinet passage. In very few harmonium parts 
can a sustained crescendo or diminuendo be 
maintained and the unprepared entrance of 
brass or wood-wind in the concert organs 
now in use in our theaters is decidedly more 
annoying than the same in the orchestra be- 
cause the organ openings are placed at some 
distance from the orchestra pit, preventing 
unity of sound. 

There have been harmonium parts printed for 
music designed only for picture use, such as 
hurrys, agitatos, etc., these may be definitely 
thrown into the waste paper basket, because 
they cannot be used for the above reasons and 
as an immediate necessity the publishers should 
make some arrangement to replace the missing 
organ part in music which will be heard only 
in the picture houses. 

The statement is most emphatically made by 
the publishers and arrangers that with a full 
organ solo part the natural tendency will be to 
become overbearing, to spoil the orchestral col- 
oring and to drown the orchestra, yet no part 
can be made fool proof and judgment should 
be left to the orchestra leader in’ conjunction 
with the organist of what is needed to augu- 
ment the orchestra. The same criticism may be 
made of the present piano conductor’s part, yet 
no experienced orchestral pianist will endeavor 
to play all that appears in the music before him. 
If the organist’s present knowledge is not suffi- 
cient we must remember that the motion picture 
business is very young and that the organist is 
progressing very rapidly. Judging from the 
present universal dissatisfaction the necessity 
for a special consideration of the motion picture 
organist’s needs is immediate and imperative. 


Repeating the statement of most publishers 
that the present harmonium part is not intended 
for motion picture use, we have as a fact—there 
is no motion picture organ part and the pic- 
ture organist has been very much neglected. 

The publisher’s claim that an organ part is 
not necessary must be met. The basis for this* 
assertion is that excepting in the overtures the 
organist plays together with the orchestra only 
in isolated cases and usually performs while 





FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


the orchestra musicians leave the pit. To an- 
swer this argument it is necessary for every 
organist who plays with the orchestra during 
the picture to make this fact known; however, 
generally speaking a large number of the 
smaller houses do combine the orchestra and 
organ and the number is constantly increasing 
as the possibilities of this combination are be- 
coming better known. Surely the present day 
organist who has made this combination his 
specialty will best be able to prophecy the re- 
sults during the next five years judging from 
the trend of developments during the last five 
years. One prominent publisher has already 
eliminated the harmonium part from his publi- 
cations, substituting a piano conductor’s part 
when a harmonium part is called for. We may 
ask—If the organist does not play with the 
orchestra why publish a harmonium part at all 
in publications designed-only for picture pur- 
poses. The number of harmoniums used in pic- 
ture houses is negligible. 

The publishers claim also that not only are all 
motion picture organists able to arrange their 
numbers from the piano conductor’s part but 
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also do so in preference to buying organ tran- 
scriptions. This statement, if correct, leads us 
to the conclusion that if the piano conductor’s 
part is sufficient there is no need of a solo or- 
gan part and as most motion picture organists 
will duplicate the library of the orchestra leader 
in the various theaters where they play, they 
will become accustomed to dealing with the or- 





ROBERT BERENTSEN 


chestral department rather than the organ 
department of any publishing house. 


A thorough discussion of the problem among 
the members of the Society suggested three pos- 
sible solutions, all of which have heen pre- 
sented by our personal representative to the 
publishers. 


First: An improved two-line harmonium 
part, completely cued with no measures tacit, to 
be used both for harmonium and pipe organ 
playing in conjunction with the orchestra. 


Seconp: A three-line organ solo part, with 
all orchestral instruments cued, to be sold both 
for organ recital purposes and together with the 
orchestrations—this part being a combination 
of the present piano conductor’s part and the 
well-known solo organ part as used in all organ 
literature, names of orchestral instruments how- 
ever replacing the more or less useless present 
method of indicating definite organ stops. 


Tuirp: Elimination of the present harmon- 
ium part and substitution of a piano conductor’s 
part with’a possible slight reduction in the price 
of the second piano conductor’s part when pur- 
chased with a complete orchestration. 


Considering all three arrangements the im- 
proved harmonium part is the easiest for the 


publisher. It may be used both as a harmonium 
part in the manner the present harmonium part 
is intended and also as a motion picture organ 
part. It will incur only minor additional ex- 
pense and no new system of prices will be neces- 
sary. The revision of price lists and catalogues 
is a real item of expense to the publisher that 


the organist seldom considers. Those publish- 


ers who find that the harmonium part cannot 
be liminated, who however recognize the need 
of an improved organ part for motion picture 
work, but can see no financial return upon an 
additional organ part will find this arrangement 
the immediate, though not the final, solution. 


The motion picture organist’s criticism of this 
arrangement lies in the fact that the present 
piano conductor’s part will be far superior to 
any two-line harmonium part written, and he 
will endeavor to secure the first in preference 
to the latter whenever circumstances will per- 
mit. 


The solo organ part is intended for those 
houses that maintain a circulation for concert 
organ numbers. All orchestral and organ com- 
positions can be duplicated in this way without 
the added expense of an organ transcription. 
The solo organ part should cost no more than 
the piano conductor’s part, both are written on 
three lines, only the arrangement is different, 
and in circulation the one part would serve two 
entirely separate fields of organ playing. Ac- 
cording to present indications the solo organ 
part will be the most artistic, most satisfactory 
and possibly the final arrangement. 


The substitution of a piano conductor’s part 
is already taking place and is usually satisfac- 
tory, as any organist worthy of a picture posi- 
tion will be able to arrange his performances 
from piano parts. The organist feels, however, 
that the expense saved in paper and work when- 
ever the harmonium part is eliminated should 
be made to benefit the organist by offering the 
second piano conductor’s part when sold to- 
gether with an orchestration at a definite reduc- 
tion. 


The organist, however, must be fair—the 
price of the present piano conductor’s part con- 
sidering its size, number of pages, and the great 
amount of printing is often the cheapest single 
instrumental part in the orchestration. 


In closing—to the publisher—the picture busi- 
ness is to-day one of the largest in America. 
A large percentage of the theaters already have 
organs adequate to be used as concert instru- 
ments, and new organs are constantly being in- 
stalled, creating a new rapidly increasing field of 
organ playing, calling definitely for a new or- 
gan part. 

To the organist—anything worth while is 
worth while asking for. Make known to the 
publishers what you want in unmistakable 
terms and he asa sensible business man will 
publish any part upon which he may be assured 


a sale. Rosert BERENTSEN, Vice-President. 
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Reference Library 


HE following letter has been sent to the 
music publishers of New York: 
“Having had numerous inquiries from 
publishing houses, desiring to know the per- 
sonalle of the Society of Theater Organists, 
we have decided to furnish all music publishers 
with a list of our members and their home ad- 
dresses. We will go over this list carefully 
from time to time, so as to keep it up to date. 

“The Society of Theater Organists, starting 
in New York City with a membership of about 
thirty of the leading organists and fast devel- 
oping into a National organization, is the first 
organized body of serious thinking organists to 
concentrate their efforts on creating and main- 
taining a better standard of picture playing in 
our picture houses. 

“With this in view, we are accumulating a 
library, for the benefit of our members which we 
hope to make the most complete in New York 
City. May we suggest that you send a copy of 
your latest publications to the Society, to be 
reviewed each month in our official magazine. 
In sending numbers arranged for orchestras 
only, please send the piano-conductor score.” 


This music will be kept at the Headquarters 
for inspection of the members. 


Dupre Reception 


N TUESDAY, November 22nd, at 11 A. 

M., at the Magna Chordia Studios, 10 East 

44th Street, New York City, the Society 
of Theater Organists gave an honorary recep- 
tion to Mons. Marcel Dupré, organist Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Paris. Mons. Dupré is on a 
two months’ tour under direction of Alexander 
Russell, of Wanamaker’s stores and Princeton 
University. There was an introductory speech 
by John Hammond, President of the Society. 
Dr. Russell introduced the guest of honor, who 
replied in a few words. There were speeches by 
J. Warren Andrews, representing the American 
Guild of Organists; A. Campbell Weston, rep- 
resenting the National Association of Organ- 
ists, and by Frank S. Adams. Mr. Rene Briais 
addressed Mons. Dupré in French. 


Mr. Dupré improvised in modern style on a 
theme which was given him. It is recognized 
that he has no equal in improvisation. 


This event was significant in bringing to- 
gether many representative church, concert and 
theater organists on an equal footing. It is 
proof of the high ideals of the Society, also of 
the esteem in which they are held by prominent 
musicians, that an organization of theater or- 
ganists should do honor to a distinguished con- 
cert organist, who became the first honorary 
member. It is striking evidence of the fact 
that the profession of theater organist is rapidly 
taking a prominent place in the musical world. 


Besides nearly all the members of the Society, 
many well known church and concert organists 
were present. 


Qualifications of the 
Theater Organist 
ROBERT BERENTSEN 
Vice Pres. S. T. O. 


T IS obviously impossible to treat ex- 
haustively within the confines of a 
short article the subject of the quali- 

fications of the theater organist. To 
prove each point beyond the possibility of 
dispute would necessitate a separate ar- 
ticle showing the unending line of effects 
of any one attribute, its effect upon pic- 
tures, audiences and musical art in gen- 
eral. 

Neither is it possible in a short recipe 
to give the ingredients necessary to be- 
come a successful theater organist. As 
well try to create a cut and dried formula, 
showing how to become a successful busi- 
ness man, a great composer or a re- 
nowned singer. Each man will reach suc- 
cess only through developing to the high- 
est efficiency the numberless attributes of 


his own individuality and no one man will ' 


have all of the qualifications that are use- 
ful to the theater organist and no two 
men will possess any one qualification to 
the satne degree. 

Therefore, no attempt will be made to 
establish either a minimum or maximum 
of qualification; neither can be proven 
as the art of picture playing is unevenly 
developed not only in different parts of 
the country but even within the confines 
of our larger cities and it is a fact no mat- 
ter how unwelcome to musicians with 
high ideals that men without the most 
elementary musical knowledge are at 
present holding lucrative positions by 
catering only to the lower instincts of the 
musically uneducated. At the same time 
no one can prophesy the qualifications 
which will be necessary to the theater or- 
ganist in even the nearest future, as no 
branch of musical art is so young or can 
be said to be growing so rapidly. There- 
fore, this article will attempt only to indi- 
cate comprehensively the great number 
of useful attributes which may be drawn 
upon, not only to make a successful thea- 
ter organist but also to make theater or- 
gan playing a credit to musical art and 
to the unique God-given opportunity the 
theater organist has to entertain and ele- 
vate larger audiences than are within the 
reach of any other musician. 
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Although deviating from the immedi- 
ate subject it is, however, necessary in 
order to prove that motion picture play- 
ing is a new art demanding new qualifica- 
tions and to establish the necessity of 
treating this subject from the standpoint 
of the highest form of musical art briefly 
to sketch the position, musically, picture 
playing holds to-day together with its 
possibilities as an art in comparison with 
other forms of musical interpretation. 

As it is very easy to wander through 
the numberless flowery lanes of rhetoric 
that tempt the organist with enthusiasm 
for his own particular urge, let us for 
“unity, mass and coherence” present our 
subject somewhat as follows: 

First—A review of what organ play- 
ing has accomplished to date together 
with its relation to musical art in general ; 

Second—Establishing the fact that pic- 
ture playing is a new art demanding 
hitherto undeveloped qualifications at the 
same time showing possibilities of future 
development ; 

Last—Naming the qualifications neces- 
sary musically, psychologically and dra- 
matically for the organist to do justice to 
a field of endeavor so capable of great de- 
velopment. 

Until recently although the first organs 
were not used for sacred purposes all 
organ playing has been bound together 
with the church, even organ recitals and 
concerts taking on the form of church 
music, because of the necessity of giving 
them the only places organs were found 
—in the churches. This together with the 
complicated ponderous mechanism of the 
older organs has forced all organ litera- 
ture into the restricted, dignified, quiet 
form of the ritual. The church organist 
has perfected a distinctive style, in itself 
as perfect musically as any other form of 
music; but we must remember that this 
form, no matter how important is only 
one foundation stone in the beautiful 
structure music has erected and that the 
restrictions imposed by this environment 
have prevented development along the 
lines of elasticity and variety. 

Life is made up of varying emotions, 
expressed in music as rhythm and color, 
but the church service does not permit of 
varying rhythms; much color or move- 
ment would be disturbing and out of 
place in the classical atmosphere sought 


in all places of worship. That the organ 
or organ literature under such .circum- 
stances could not be developed beyond 
its sphere as purely an adjunct to the 
church is self-evident. Then suddenly 
through the advent of motion pictures a 
new field has been opened; the use of 
organs in theaters has broken down all 
barriers and the restricting walls have 
fallen with a startling force, leaving the 
organist bewildered and helpless by his 
absolute freedom. The organ may take 
to itself any musical tone color desired, 
may imitate any instrument or combina- 
tion of instruments in the orchestra from 
percussion to strings (an exact imitation 
of the orchestral instruments is not 


meant) ; but it must not be reduced toa . 


mere squawking imitation of the orches- 
tra, all the dignity, breadth and power of 
the church organist should be retained in 
conjunction with the greater color, elas- 
ticity and speed of the orchestral organ. 

The organist because of the improved 
mechanism and color making possible the 
very greatest speed and variety may draw 
upon any form of music that has ever 
been written from the greatest symphon- 
ies to the most banal form of jazz. The 
vista that opens before him is as unend- 
ing as music itself—a new art of organ 
playing will be the result, a broader, 
‘more colorful art presenting to one man 
all the materials at the disposal of the 
orchestral conductor together with a 
great ease of manipulation. The theater 
organist to-day stands alone, in the words 
of the first President of the Society of 
Theater Organists, Mr. John Hammond, 
—“He is a separate musical entity, not to 
be judged by existing standards or tradi- 
tions of organ playing, a fresh spot in the 
field of art, crude it is true, but function- 
ing normally and progressing towards an 
ideal”. 

This new art, therefore, demands a 
new school of organ playing and a defin- 
ite development of new qualifications. 
The tendency to compromise at first by- 
trying to combine the two forms, build 
the new upon the foundation of the old is 
natural but incorrect; as the theater is 
different from the church so must the 
musical performance differ, no organist 
can graduate from the church to the thea- 
ter, or vice versa, they are two, distinct, 
separate fields, the statements of many 
of our noted organists to the contrary, 
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experience as a church organist being a 
positive hindrance when traditions and 
restrictions cannot be thrown overboard. 

Music has within itself life—its hates, 
loves, passions, vicissitudes. Yet in its 
greater messages it is intelligible to only 
the musically trained few. Pictures also 
represent life in their present crude state 
not always logically or beautifully but 
still as a means of expression more direct 
and convincing to the layman than any 
other medium. It is not possible that a 
perfected combination of the two will 
eventually result in an art greater than 
any we now have. Only in the opera do 
we find the way pointed out to us, yet 
there the music is the thing, the plot gen- 
erally being reduced to the merest drivvel. 

The astounding growth of musical 
knowledge in the masses the result of 
only a decade of picture music is an un- 
mistakable guide post. The organist 
who has not felt the thrill of swaying 
larger audiences than has ever been the 
lot of the church or concert organist, the 
organist who has not felt the urge of of- 
fering the best in him, of educating his 
audiences to a greater knowledge of the 
beauties in music has missed one of life’s 
greatest thrills. 

What then of the qualifications neces- 
sary to advance picture playing so that it 
may gradually progress into the sphere of 
service to humanity which it will eventu- 
ally hold. Let us first say: 

The theater organist must have within 
him all the attributes that constitute suc- 
cess in any line of endeavor—energy, per- 
severance, courage, resourcefulness, sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm, respect for his life’s 
work and joy in service. 

As brains differ so will any musical 
interpretation differ. Therefore, any 
presentation will be marked by the per- 
former’s individuality. It is not neces- 
sary that he shall have lived every emo- 
tion, yet the organist who has the great- 
est general knowledge, has lived the most, 
has known love, despair, hope, hatred, 
fear, etc., will have the greatest sense of 
fitness when conveying the mood of the 
scene to his hearers. 

Technically he must be mature, an ab- 
solute master of all the intricacies of his 
instrument and advanced beyond any ex- 
cept very great difficulties of finger dex- 
terity. The concertist spends many hours 
each day, sometimes for years, polishing 
and repolishing his numbers, so that in 


performance the technical details will 
take care of themselves, leaving his mind 
absolutely free to concentrate on the sou! 
within the music. The theater organist 
has no time for such preparation, all of 
his materials must be perfected and ready 
for instantaneous use—there is no time to 
experiment with colors or form, he must 
present his picture with broad strokes, 
bright colors or subdued tints and wealth 
of detail together with a supreme sense 
of relation and proportion, spontaneously 
and unhampered by details of fingering 
or any other form of mechanism. 

His technical equipment must include 
not only finger dexterity and knowledge 
of his instrument but also thorough 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and, 
most important,—form. To distinguish 
between the church and concert organist, 
and the theater organist, the first when 
at the console are mainly interpreters of 
music, the latter is definitely a creator of 
music as well as interpreter. The thea- 
ter organist must be able to improvise 
finished compositions, having definite 
form and strycture, aimless wanderings 
through various harmonic sequences will 
not suffice. He must know the style of 
all compositions, from the pure simple 
dance forms of the seventeenth century 
to the most modernistic orgies of tone 
color, as well as the characteristic rhythms 
and colors of all races and peoples. 

The theater organist does not, cannot 
always improvise however ; to continually 
create good music is impossible,—-a tired 
brain, a poor picture, an unsatisfactory 
meal, a disturbing influence in the audi- 
ence will often effectively remove every 
vestige of inspiration. Therefore, the 
organist must have an exceptional mem- 
ory, a vast store room of compositions 
which he may draw upon to fit any de- 
sired situation. The most successful 
theater organist is and always will be he 
who can correctly adapt the inspired 
works of our greatest composers to the 
major part of his work, drawing upon his 
ability in improvisation only to create 
smooth transitions or to insert added 
movement and color—it must however 
be mentioned here that by slightly vary- 
ing the tempo, strength or color most 
compositions nearly appropriate to the 
pictured situation can be made to ade- 
quately serve any desired purpose. 

Knowledge of orchestration is also es- 
sential, not only to assist in solo playing, 
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but as most organists at some time must 
play together with the orchestra in order 
that the organ may be maintained in cor- 
rect relation to the other instruments, 
filling out missing parts, reénforcing any 
weaknesses, permitting solo voices to 
progress unhampered, and above all to 
maintain the correct strength and color. 
Although absolute pitch is not essential 
the organist should be able to recognize 
all keys in order to be prepared to con- 
tinue the musical thought unbroken 
wherever the orchestra leaves it. 

The theater organist must, together 
with all other musical artists have tal- 
ent, culture, intelligence and a broad gen- 
eral musical education (a thorough 
knowledge of the leit motif as embodied 
in Wagner’s operas is most useful). 
When all is said and done the most artis- 
tically perfect rendition of any compo- 
sition, even the much maligned jazz (the 
theater organist does not dare to be.a 
prude) is always the most satisfactory. 

The preceding general outline deals 
only with the musical materials—in the 
following we will deal with the manner 
of using them, first taking into consider- 
ation the audience and next the picture— 
in a word, showmanship. 


The music of the concert hall and- 


the church stands upon a very high plane 
catering to a small musically ‘highly edu- 
cated audience. Neither has nor will 
consent to lower its standard in order to 
exert a more general appeal, resulting in 
two distinct classes of music—the one 
very bad, and the other non plus ultra. 
Until the advent of picture music good 
music has been a closed book to the ma- 
jority of people. Therefore, the picture 
organist must have psychological insight 
—or, if you will, common sense. His 
music must have universal appeal, his 
programs must contain neither all classi- 
cal music nor all jazz and most of it 
should also be melodious and easy to 
grasp, as the audience hears it usually 
for the first time and then only once. He 
must not offer only meat and potatoes but 
must delight the appetite with dainty 
dishes, piquant flavors, swéets and also 
red hot tobasco, all artistically served to 
suit the taste. He must remember that 
his main purpose is to entertain—his au- 
dience contains the millionaire and pro- 
fessor as well as the tired day-laborer and 


uneducated person. Study your own 
particular audience, its likes and dislikes, 
using however, every possibility for im- 
proving the general musical taste—most 
audiences can readily assimilate a far 
greater amount of good music than they 
now receive. The organist who sacrifices 
his personal ideals in order to assist others 
towards his own plane is always worthy. 

With all materials at hand and with 
every musical and human characteristic 
highly developed the final criterion of the 
theater organist’s worth is his ability to 
adapt his music to the picture. As stated 
before, music contains life and all of its 
emotions, presented it is true in a subtle 
manner, not always intelligible, but never- 


theless reaching the desired goal by its 


effect upon the conscious or subconscious 
emotions. Life may briefly be defined 
as continuous movement—not an even 
movement however, there are ups and 
downs, crescendos, and diminuendos, sud- 
den accelerandos and retards, colors of 
black despair, red anger, green envy, 
white purity, blue fear. The rise and 
fall, speed and color of the picture must 
be mirrored perfectly in the music—any 
deviation will be immediately noticeable. 
For instance, a fortissimo mood in the 
picture with a soft, murmuring musical 
accompaniment is as bad as a fortissimo 
assertiveness in the music during a scene 
of quiet emotion. A red and yellow com- 
bination of reeds and strings is as bad in 
conjunction with a blue, quiet night 
scene. 

In order to feel the picture, to live sym- 
pathetically with the characters in order 
to vitalize each emotion the organist must 
be emotional and highly imaginative,—he 
must be able to read the thought ex- 
pressed either through action or facial 
expression,—he must sense the beautiful 
and the banal, remembering always that 
he must control his musical fancy with 
his intelligence—where the heart and 
emotions lead, good taste, delicacy and 
discrimination must follow. In the 
greatest works of art the emotions are 
always disciplined. 

All music has structure and form—all 
dramatic productions have the same. An 
intense realization of dramatic values to- 
gether with some knowledge of play- 
writing is necessary in order to build the 
musical edifice evenly with the picture, 
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over-emphasis of an unimportant scene, 
anticipation of a change in mood or a be- 
lated entrance will mar any performance. 

The organist must have a sense of 
humor, a keen wit capable of all varia- 
tions from ironical and subtle to the most 
banal slap-stick. The greater number of 
pictures seek mainly to entertain, the 
music consequently being in a lighter vein. 
The organist will therefore, place in his 
mental store-room a sufficient number of 
the latest popular music hits and. catch 
phrases—in short he must be up to date. 
Most organists are judged by the clever- 
ness of their interpretation in the comedy 
drama. 

It is not amiss at this time to say a 
word to our high-brow organists who 
will not play jazz and to our jazz organ- 
ists who will not play the classics— 
neither one alone will suffice. The or- 
ganist must be able to present an artistic 
rendition of both styles. 

Much tommy-rot has recently appeared 
saying the theater organist cannot serve 
both God and the Devil—cannot straddle 
the fence. Yet why must the one form 
influence the other. Our greatest concert 
artists can and do in lighter moments de- 
light their intimate circle of friends with 
excellent performances of jazz and their 
performances in the concert hall certainly 
do not suffer. The situation on the screen 
is the infallible guide—give to each situ- 
ation its due. Also when featured as an 
organ solo a clever extemporization upon 
some popular air can be made artistically 
worth while and may endear the organist 
to certain elements of his audience who 
will gladly listen on other occasions to the 
most intricate contrapuntal dry rot be- 
cause of it. 

Conditions surrounding the theater or- 
ganist are not always conducive to a pre- 
sentation of the best that is within him— 
for instance a poor organ, an unsympa- 
thetic management. The organist must 
be somewhat of a philosopher, always 
able to make the best of things as they 
are. 

He must be at all times mentally, in- 
tensely alert, quick to perceive the possi- 
bilities of the smallest effect, the slightest 
lapse of concentration and the opportun- 
ity is gone, never to be recalled. Quick 
thinking and vivid imagination together 
with sympathetic interest concludes the 
qualifications to be enumerated. 


To summarize as briefly as possible 
picture playing is a new art demanding 
2 greater development of existing quali- 
fications with the addition of many hith- 
erto unused attributes. 

The theater organist must have all the 
personal attributes of success in any line 
of endeavor; 

* * x 

He must have marked individuality 

with sympathetic knowledge of life; 
* * x 


He must be technically mature with 


thorough knowledge of his instrument ; 


* * x 


He must have knowledge of theory, 
form, orchestration, sense of pitch and a 
marked talent for improvisation ; 

* * * 


He must have an exceptional memory, 
remembering characteristics and compo- 
sitions of all periods and all peoples ; 

*x* * * 


He must have talent, culture, intelli- 
gence and a broad general musical educa- 
tion ; 

* * x 

He must have psychological insight 

and a spirit of helpfulness towards his 


audience ; 
* * * 


He must be emotional and highly 
imaginative with a well developed sense 
of good taste and proportion, he must 
also be able to correctly judge dramatic 


values ; 
*x* * * 


He must have keen wit and humor and 
must be up-to-date ; 
* * * 


He must be intensely alert and re- 
sourceful. 

* * * 

Let us in conclusion repeat—motion 
picture accompaniment is a new art of 
organ playing, broader and more color- 
ful, more capable of development because 
of its freedom and youth. 

* * * 


The opportunity to further motion pic- 
ture playing as an art is open to all thea- 
ter organists and it is the duty of every 
man to give some of his time for the ad- 
vancement of his profession—let each 
man offer the best that is within him. 
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A Trio of Celebrities 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
NTIL the evening of November 22nd, 
1921, Mr. Charles M. Courboin had 
never had an opportunity to be heard on 
a concert organ worthy to claim the attention 
of a modern master organist. And when that 
auspicious evening had passed, Mr. Courboin 
had reéstablished his position as a master or- 
ganist with a style peculiar to himself—a style 
that satisfies the intellect, but nourishes the 
heart. And is not that the aim of all music? 
Mr. Courboin’s program was well representa- 
tive of the world’s supply of organ literature 
and contained two American examples entirely 
worthy of this or any other program. 


J a re PASSACAGLIA in C Minor 
TE ik nb iy eGo Aria (Suite in D) 
PMO 06% 6 scones FuGcuE A LA GIGUE 
Franck ... THIRD CHorAL in A Minor 
Me MONON og0u wsasensoas se ALLEGRETTO 
DRBUSEY. 6::0:8 4 AFTERNOON OF A FAUN 
SOMPUMANN | 656k ossa-0.0 sien’ ABENDLIED 
MN Gilvdsawiowon L’ORGANO PRIMITIVO 
RAIS SHIN oso -sis 9 2% Betis oF St. ANNE 
SAINT-SAENS ...... MarcHE HEROIQUE 


Throughout the Passacactia Mr. Courboin 
used many varied registrations, seeming con- 
stantly to be in search of beautiful and warm 
tones, thus giving the work an interpretation 
bordering on the modern style. The Arta was 
a delicate little mood-picture in tone rather 
than in melody and was played with delightful 
artistry and repose. The Fucur a La GIGUE 
was taken lightiy and without the usual blus- 
tery forte consigned to most fugues. 

Again in the Franck CHora Mr. Courboin 
showed his taste for interesting tone colors, 
avoiding largely the monotonous diapasoned 
mezzos of the instrument and presenting 
throughout constantly changing vistas of tonal 
beauties. This manner of treatment, both in 
the case of the CHorAL and the PASsACAGLIA, 
made no stock of the grandeur and strength 
of the compositions; and perhaps it is just as 
well. The full organ fortissimo is so unin- 
telligible and so overworked that anything is 
welcome as a relief; certainly Mr. Courboin’s 
tone painting was a monument to beauty and 
warm-heartedness. 

Debussy’s AFTERNOON OF A FAuNn is rather a 
difficult work to play on the organ, and should 
not be attempted except by a player on a thor- 
oughly modern concert organ of good qual- 
ities. Mr. Courboin achieved perhaps his most 


Sh 


NCTA) AGE eNOS PRO a 


noteworthy bit of playing in this number, pro- 
ducing all the poetic beauty and dreaminess of 
the original. 

The Yon bit of humor was taken on a more 
complex registration than the single flute sug- 
gested by its composer, and the player added 
the needed note or two at the end to finish it 
off, taking these additional notes from the 
bass rather than the treble end as does the 
composer; the effect is equally good in either 
manner, providing the registration is properly 
taken care of. But the composer’s single flute 
is not yet excelled. 

The Betis oF St. ANNE DE BEAUPRE is a bit 
of program music that makes good use of the 
chimes for descriptive purposes. Mr. Cour- 
boin gave it a splendid interpretation and told 
the composer’s story with charm and convic- 
tion. Unfortunately, music of this fine detail 
requires a rather complete instrument for its 
rendition and thus cannot achieve the wide 
popularity it merits. 

Saint-Saens furnished a spirited finale to the 
program and sent the audience away with the 
idea that, after all, music is made to enjoy; 
that is, made for humanity at large, not for 
musicians in the shell. Mr. Courboin has an 
interesting little mannerism in getting off the 
bench to acknowledge the applause, which he 
gets in generous measure. He slides to the left 
and then spins around in boyish fashion like a 
top, swinging his legs gracefully over the edge 
of the bench and landing with a gentle slide 
right-side up with a smile. He gives pleasure 
to his audiences both by his artistry in playing 
and his highly pleasing personality at the con- 
sole and before the footlights. That he is to 
be heard in our city with Mr. Dupre in fur- 
ther recitals is a cause for rejoicing, for he is 
a great artist and a delightful personality. 


, MARCEL DUPRE 


HE opening recital on the new concert or- 
gan in the New York Wanamaker Au- 
ditorium, November 18, 1921, brought 

together the largest number of well known 
organists that have recently attended any of 
the affairs of their own profession. We shall 
Americanize this French genius and call him 
Mr. Dupre. Mr. Dupre’s program was ex- 
ceedingly short, in print: 


BacH Fantasia and Fucus in G minor 


Lo ee CxHorat in B minor 

MIN cc Vari styiiare nelly Sonata No. 1 

WOR oie sess. ..+.SCHERZO (Son. 4) 

IMPROVISATION IN THE Form oF A “Sym- 
PHONY”: 
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a. Allegro Moderato 

b. Adagio 

c. Scherzo 

d. Finale 

In our issue of April, 1921, this remarkable 

organ was presented to our readers. While 
Mr. Dupre did not choose to display the re- 
sources of the instrument, and had not time to 
study it sufficiently for such purpose, he did 
show himself quite at ease on this gigantic 


power on pleasant registration almost to the 
very end, when the fortissimo brought in the 
climax. His Franck registration displayed a 
preference for warm tone colors; his Pedal 
Organ is always well handled, both in tone 
and touch. His Widor ScHERzo was the light- 
est bit of music of the whole concert, giving 
both audience and player a chance to enjoy 
themselves from the musical side of their an- 
atomy. x 
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THEMES FOR IMPROVISATION 
Given Mr. Dupré for his marvelous improvisation 


organ—no small testimony to his self-command 
when we consider the state of organ building 
in France. Just as the organs of France dif- 
fer from those of America, so also does the 
organ playing of France differ from that of 
our best Americans. By the nature of the in- 
struments of the two countries this can hardly 
be otherwise. Hence those who expect of Mr. 
Dupre—as we all do of our own players—as 
much sentiment and interpretation as technical 
proficiency, are doomed to disappointment. 
That is not the goal toward which the French 
organists (at least those of them who have 
visited us) are pressing. 

When an organist memorizes the entire out- 
put of the Bach Organ Factory and proves his 
feat in public performance, such as was re- 
corded in our October, 1921, issue, it means 
that he is a supreme master of his fingers and 
his memory. Mr. Dupre’s playing was en- 
tirely up to the high ideals we thus had in 
store for him. He was at all times serene and 
calm, seeming perfectly determined in his own 
mind just what he and his organ were going 
to do in every measure, and always seeing to 
it that both did just that thing. 

His Bach Fantasia was strongly legato, 
opening mff, and the Fucur began quite soft- 
ly; he gave the Fucug a more musical and 
temperamental rendition than fugues usually 
receive, maintaining a moderate degree of 


And after finishing with this heavy meal of 
organ technic, with great credit ‘to the player’s 
composure and command of so strange and 
gigantic an organ, the most remarkable organ 
feat ever performed within the memory of 
those present was given in the improvisation of 
a thirty-minute sonata on themes furnished by 
six local organists. Dr. Alexander Russell, 
Concert Director of the Wanamaker Auditor- 
iums, presented to Mr. Dupre on the stage in 
full sight of the audience, six slips of manu- 
script, containing each a theme; Mr. Dupre 
seated himself at a small table on the side of 
the stage, glanced through the themes, and re- 
wrote them in the order and key of his pref- 
erence. These themes were given by: 


Atyecro: First Theme, T. Tertius Noble 
‘ Second Theme, Edward Shippen 
Barnes 
Apacio: Clarence Dickinson 
Scuerzo: First Theme, Frederick Schlie- 
er 
Second . Theme, Charles M. 
Courboin 
Finate: Lynnwood Farnam 


Mr. Dupre kindly autographed his version 
ofthese six themes, and it is a matter of pride 
that they can be reproduced herewith. 

The IMPROVISATION was a marvel. Whether 
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or not the themes were used as constantly or 
dexterously in the IMPROVISATION as_ they 
would have been used in a written composition 
by Mr. Dupre or any other competent student 
of composition, is a question the reviewer 
cannot undertake to answer, nor does he see 
how any other conscientious musician could 
undertake to answer it; but this we can vouch 
for; that it was the most inspiring, the most 
marvelous, the most flawless, the most as- 





MARCEL DUPRE 


tounding bit of organ work ever heard in our 
city. Any man who can improvise in the man- 
ner of Mr. Dupre, on themes of the character 
of those he had at hand, and create on the 
spur of the moment as impressive music as 
Mr. Dupre achieved, is a genius for whom it is 
almost impossible to find sufficient praise. 

Mr. Dupre is the technician’s musician. - It 
is inconceivable that the average warm-hearted 
American audience can really enjoy from the 
heart an exhibition such as Mr. Dupre in his 
present stage of development alone can give; it 
is also quite inconceivable that the next ten 
years shall not find him-making as great strides 
in the technic of the heart as he has made in 
the technic of the mind during the decade that 
has just passed. His technic and phrasing 
have not received the keen consideration his 
general musicianship has, and while he mani- 
fested in forte passages a strong preference 
for mixtures and somewhat screamy tonal ef- 
fects, in the softer passages he used charming 
registration. 

The organ and its builder deserve consider- 
able praise. When it is remembered that this 
is only the second opus of the builder, and. in 
one sense of the word only his first opus, and 
that it is almost if not altogether the largest 
and most important organ in the City of New 
York, it will be seen that to produce so satis- 
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factory a tonal and mechanical ensemble is a 
real achievement. 

And when a merchant lays aside a hundred 
thousand dollars or two for the building and 
maintenance of two organs, engages for Amer- 
ica’s benefit the most talked-of organist in all 
Europe, and. dedicates the whole to the ad- 
vancement of popular interest in our chosen 
instrument, even horse-sense will decree that 
we are everlastingly indebted to that man. 
And to Mr. Rodman Wanamaker—for he it 
is that has done these things—THr AMERICAN 
OrGANIST bespeaks in the name of the Amer- 
ican organ world the profound gratitude of us 
all. 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
R. FARNAM began his winter series of 
recitals with the first Monday evening 
in December, and in spite of a public 
meeting of organists announced for that even- 
ing in another part of the city, Mr. Farnam’s 
audience included many organists of note—an 
excellent tribute to the reputation he has es- 
tablished as a concert artist. His programs are 
always severe in their context and rarely can 
be said to make an appeal excepting to the 
serious technical musician; but what his pro- 
gram lacks, he is sufficient genius to contrib- 
ute in the manner of his playing. His first 
program was: 


Dupre VERSET AND THREE ANTIPHONS 


BONNET ..... RoMANCE SANS PAROLES 
STOUGHTON ......... CHINESE GARDEN 
RPMI oe cdsco tas eeanees Frat Lux 
Matuinc ..Paut RecervEs His Sicut 
jC ee oe Apacio (Son. 3) 


Jepson Sonata 2 (Three Movements) 


The Dupre numbers were played as a com- 
pliment to the distinguished young French- 
man now visiting America, and Mr. Dupre 
returned the compliment by being present at 
the recital. The Bonnet RomANcE is an ap- 
pealing bit of music that has about it the 
finish of a masterpiece; its elegant phrasing 
are its most marked characteristics. 


Mr. Stoughton’s WirHIn A CHINESE GarR- 
DEN is descriptive music of a highly success- 
ful character which Mr. Farnam emphasized 
by his peculiar artistry. Audiences are in- 
clined to be well-bred in America and to take 
what is given them, without question, but with 
applause if such be permissible. This ap- 
plause craze has seen its best day and now 
serves only the legitimate purpose of encour- 
aging a performer and inspiring him to do his 
best; as an indication of an audience’s pref- 
erence for certain types or styles of music it 
is not to be trusted too far if at all. But 
when an. executive artist becomes suddenly 
aware of an almost supernatural stillness in his 
audience he can take it as an infallible indica- 
tion that he has reached them with a real mes- 
sage and that they are at his command: Such 
was the case in the simple, but artistic, Stough- 
ton number. Audiences in Episcopal churches 
(this was the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York) do not applaud; but here was ap- 
plause more eloquent than hand-clapping. 


The Dubois and Malling numbers were also 
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programmatic, but the Bach Apacio reverted 
to the severe style of organ music. The Son- 
atas of Bach are most excellent as etudes for 
the student, and almost as good, if properly 
programed, for audiences; certainly they are 
more understandable than the fugues, and more 
frequently done justice by executants. This 
ApaGio is by no means the most musical, but 
Mr. Farnam made it a genuinely beautiful ad- 
dition to his program. 

One of America’s most neglected composers 
is Harry Benjamin Jepson, of Yale Univer- 
sity. Mr. Jepson’s writings are not for chil- 
dren, nor for lazy folk; which may account 
for their semi-neglect. But for originality of 
expression and medium they. are among the 
best things in all modern literature. Of this 
Seconp Sonata, subtitled A Pageant, the first 
movement was omitted, and the third and 
fourth were but normal movements, which left 
the greater interest to center around the sec- 
ond movement, Les JoncLtEuRsS. This move- 
ment is most original, and as interesting to 
the. audience as it is to the performer; it is a 
rare delight in organ music. 

Of Mr. Farnam’s playing there is much to 
be said. As one star differeth from another 
star in glory, so differeth one organ artist 
from another—we must remember that it 
is only in the past few years that the real or- 
gan artists began to make their appearance; 
undoubtedly the condition of their instrument 
had much to do with it. Mr. Farnam’s choice 
of programs is so severe that were it not for his 
superb artistry his recitals would have little 
to recommend them, but to the professional or- 
ganist, and even the professional organist is a 
strange creature who formerly has taken, and 
still takes, but very little interest in the play- 
ing of any organist other than each for him- 
self. Again, we can blame it on the condition 
of the instrument in years gone by, which 
made an Art of Organ Playing impossible. 

Of phrasing Mr. Farnam is a supreme mas- 
ter. His technic is always clean and clear, fre- 
quently elegant. Couple this with a never 
erring sense of tone color and we have the 
three things that make Mr. Farnam the teacher 
of every man and woman fortunate enough to 
hear him in a recital. Organ playing consists 
of two equal parts: the composer contributes 
one half of the printed page; the player must 
supply the other half largely in his sense of 
registration. The pianist has no such thing 
as registration, nor has the violinist, the vocal- 
ist, the harpist, nor even the orchestral con- 
ductor. The first of these can have but one 
possible character of tone (however much they 
may vary that character) while the _ last, 
though he has all modern varieties of useful 
tones, has no choice whatever in the mixture 
of them. But the organist thus far—and we 
would have it ever thus—has almost no help 
whatever in this regard from the composer. 
That, again, is one reason why organ playing 
has stood still for so many generations. Think 
you that an organist one generation ago could 
have played as Mr. Farnam plays? 

The secret is that Mr. Farnam pays appar- 
ently as much attention to how he says it as 


what he says, to the tones as much as to the 
notes, to the color as much as to the light or 
shade. It is quite safe to say that no man 
spends as much effort on the quality and va- 
riety of his registration as Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam does. In every phrase this phase of 
his art is apparent. And the result is not, as 
some may lazily infer, chaotic; it is unity, har- 
mony of color and design, unanimity of 
thought in the highest. degree. 

The old idea was—and who is there among 
us who has not had it hammered into him 
times without number ?—that if a decent reg- 
istration interfered with a pedal note or a left- 
hand note or any other underling of the note 
family anywhere, then a decent registration 
had to die of strangulation while an incipid 
and perfectly useless note had to be played, 
merely, it would seem, because the composer 
had put it there. Whether or not Mr. Far- 
nam ever sacrifices a note for true musical 
beauty, I cannot say, nor do I care; the mod- 
ern organ has not made many sacrifices neces- 
sary. But this I do know, that there is a 
richness of registration, an unerring choice of 
tones, a perfect sense of balance and contrast, 
which make Mr. Farnam’s playing delightful 
in the superlative degree in spite of the most 
severe music he can find. And that is deserv- 
edly high praise. 

His instrument, while modern and compar- 
atively rich in beautiful registers, is by no 
means as perfect as his playing, and there are 
times when an organist must make allowance 
for it. The church is lighted entirely by the 
old-fashioned tallow candles with the addition 
of such light as filters through the large col- 
ored window in the East which is lighted bril- 
liantly from without. The lighting is highly 
conducive to a restful enjoyment of the hour. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


For Church—Theater—and Concert 
STANLEY R. AVERY 


Scuerzo 1n G, Op. 44, No. 2 
HEN the organ begins to build up a 
literature that shall be brilliant and in- 
teresting instead of deadly dull, the 
organ and organist will come into their own; 
which they shall not merit till the literature 
merits it. We can build the costliest organs 
and the finest registers, but without literature 
they are as sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal. This ScuHErzo is one of the things every 
organist should use; it is musical, it appeals to 
the hearer, it has life and vivacity, it has mel- 
ody and harmony, and it has plenty of rhythm 
—crisp, staccato, insistent rhythm that refuses 
to be killed or stupified; and, though this is the 
least important asset of all, it is written with 
fine musicianship. The musicianship appeals to 
us, the players, but it does not help us to appeal 
in turn to our hearers, upon whom we must de- 
pend not only for our salaries but our organs 
as well, for manifestly we cannot afford them 
ourselves. The composer indicates the manuals 
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he conceived his work for, but when it comes 
to indicating registration he gives the player full 
credit for some degree of intelligence and con- 
fines his entire registration indications to this 
statement: “The Manuals should be well con- 
trasted in their registration.” The illustration 


(poco staccato 


853 





shows the opening measures of the work in its 
two motives which are used throughout the first 
and third sections. These motives are re- 
peated in sequence and treated with fine skill; 
the work is a unified whole, but never monoton- 
ous; it is sprightly, packed with musical energy, 
joyful, and entertaining. The concert atmos- 
phere is uppermost, in the sense that the music 
is aimed at entertainment and not theory. It 
is not entirely easy to play, but once the wrist 
and fingers respond with a fine staccato to the 
first five measures, there will be no further dif- 
ficulty, notwithstanding that it might be diffi- 
cult for the casual performer to pick out any 
exact repetition of these measures anywhere in 
the work, so well has the composer done his 
writing. The middle section is a calm, hymn- 
like affair of only two staffs; it is worthy of its 
office, but on account of the high merit of the 
other materials it is well that this section is no 
longer. 

For the church service it will make an excel- 
lent prelude for either morning or evening of 
any average service of neither festival nor com- 
munion character, and it can’well serve as post- 
lude also. On the recital program it will be 
excellent, affording just those qualities which 
concert music should have; and it is worthy 
of appearing on any program however severe 
from the musician’s standpoint. 

The theater organist will keep in mind its 
sprightly, vivacious energy and persistent go. 
Perhaps, to begin with the most difficult fitting 
of it, the only scenics with which it would be 
appropriate would be those showing liveliness 
in nature; not a volcanic eruption but, say, 
the bursting forth of apple-blossoms; the home 
life of the squirrels and other smaller animals 
such as are being photographed more frequently 
of late years, or (with greatly subdued regis- 
tration) the chemical actions of educational 
films. But turning to its more obvious uses, 
it would be appropriate for scenes of happi- 
ness and action combined, and for neither with- 
out the other. 


HENRY COLEMAN’ 
LoNDONDERRY AIR 


HE folk-tone is ever popular, and there are 
many reasons why it should be. The 
present example is a bit of organ music 

built around ‘the old “Farewell to Cucullain’, a 
folksong from Londonderry County, Ulster. 
The composer has used the melody in elegant 
simplicity and not attempted to “adorn” it with 
anything too much his own; variations would 
have killed it, and he has refrained. The illus- 





tration shows two staffs from the third page 
where the melody begins in the bass cleff (right 
hand) and is given a sympathetic counter-mel- 
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ody in the second staff when the hands change 
parts. Music of this kind can be well done by 
any organist, and there is no emotional height 
to which the artist cannot go in his rendition of 
it. The title of its original version gives a 
faithful clue to its mood. 

For the church service it will be highly effec- 
tive as‘an offertory, or an organ solo number in 
the middle of the service. On the recital pro- 
gram it would always be welcome. 

In the theater it has a big place to fill by 
reason of its Londonderry and folk-tune char- 
acters: and how many dramas there are to-day 
when the home-scenes of the long-ago are resur- 
rected for us. In such places this composition 
will reign supreme. As an organ solo number 
in a well-thought-out theater program of par- 
ticular character, it would gain for the organ 
and organist the popularity he sorely needs in 
his submerged position as filler-in. It will help 
him emerge in the high lights for a moment. 
(Schmidt). 
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GOLDMARK 
IN THE GARDEN 


ROM Goldmark’s Symphony, A Country 
Wedding, transcribed for organ by Clar- 
ence Eddy. The first illustration shows 

the opening theme, minus an introductory left- 
hand measure. Note the peculiar flavor Gold- 
mark derives from his rather unexpected coda 
in the fourth measure; this flavor is his 
throughout and makes the piece stand out as 
different from the normal music language. 
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There are more involved passages in the mid- 
dle pages, all carefully written for the organ 
idiom, and none of them difficult to execute ef- 
fectively. Modern American concert organists 
have conspired with modern American organ 
builders to show us the way to make organ lit- 
erature interesting to laymen and professionals 
alike: registration is their answer. Quaint 
registration, beautiful registration, varied regis- 
tration, contrasty registration; anything to get 
away from the monotony of just one piston- 
combination after another or just one Register 
Crescendo jump after another. The normal mf, 
mp, ff, pp, and all the other worn-out nor- 
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malities are entirely avoided even in the rendi- 
tion of so organistic a thing as a Bach Fugue 
in favor of personality in registration, beauty in 
tone, originality in effect. Which is just what 
the orchestral composer is always doing and has 
been doing for generations. When thus treated, 
a piece of music of the great variety of texture 
of this In THE GARDEN is a tone poem, impres- 
sive and beautiful. But when treated to the 
Register Crescendo and the fixed pistons, it is, 
like all other music, just so much time and ef- 
fort lost. 

For the church it will serve admirably as a 
prelude for the morning service, providing it 
be not a festival service of any character. On 
the recital program its composer’s name will 
help make it effective. 

Theater organists will find it ideally suited 
to certain difficult scenes that are otherwise 
almost impossible to fit exactly. If the reviewer 
had at his finger tips a complete category of all 
the scenes in all the photoplays produced in the 
past ten years he would suggest certain definite 
uses; please excuse the “if”. (Ditson). 


GOUNOD—EDDY 
FANTASIE ON Faust THEMES 


LARENCE EDDY, who has been heard 
by audiences the length and breadth of 
our land, has taken “Faust” and helped 

himself liberally to anything and everything of 
melodic merit throughout the entire opera, pro- 
ducing as a result this 25-page FANTASIE that 
wanders through the whole gamut of music 
emotionalism and travels all the way from the 
funeral march to the frivolously tantalizing 
waltz; and as a rule the music is easy to play, 
and certainly easy to adapt to even a small two- 
manual organ. 

There are several sprightly waltzes in it, 
some meditations, some dramatic climaxes, and 
a little of almost everything else music lovers 
in the audience can enjoy. We would not ex- 
actly recommend it as a prelude to a communion 
service, nor for the opening number of a recital 
before a body of august organists. But audi- 
ences all the way from Brooklyn to Santa Ana 
will thank the organist who programs it for 
their pleasure, and theater organists will find it 
a very present help in time of trouble. If audi- 
ences can be restrained from humming it per- 
sistently here and there, the effect will be good; 
and if they cannot be restrained in the usual 
way, pretend to turn your audience into a con- 
gregation and your Faust Fantasie into a hymn 
and ask them to please sing it with you, which 
will prevent even the boldest of them from join- 
ing in. 

Organists with a bit of deviltry in them will 
have a highly enjoyable time in rattling off this 
FAnTASIE with its sparkling waltzes and inter- 
mezzos. (Ditson). ‘ 


CARL R. DITON 
Keep ME From Sinxinc Down 
¢¢X J EGRO MELODY” is the subtitle of 
this piece, but the motive is clearly 
that of the Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn. 
It opens with very mild materials, a righthand 
melody in minims against a lefthand chord pas- 
sage in crotchets; then it makes use of the 
Alberti Bass against the righthand melody. The 
contrast section is vigorous and brilliant, 


though still using the main motive quite effec- 
tively in various keys with sudden modulations ; 
a few measures of idiomatic organ treatment is 
indulged in before the melody returns in the 
left hand against an embellishment in the right 
consisting of quaver runs in triplets. All in 
all, the piece is interesting and bears a stronger 
resemblance to the typical folk tune than to any 
negro melodies that could be recognized as such 
by any substantial proportion of the hearers. 
On this account it will be the more welcome to 
audiences. It is comparatively easy to play. 
The illustration shows the first staff; after the 
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doublebar begins the theme in its first treat- 
ment ; this. treatment, as already outlined, is 
varied and interesting, and musical at all times. 
_ The church organist could use it most effec- 
tively as a prelude to either morning or evening 
service, perferably evening. It rises to a stir- 
ring climax quite naturally; the player’s feet 
will have to be ready and willing servants. On 
the recital program it should be used as folk- 
tune music in the latter half of the program in 
contrast to other pieces of entirely different 
type. 

Photoplayers will find it valuable for pictures 
of Southern life, or for any drama dealing with 
early America after the Pilgrim Father stage. 
It could well be used for home scenes of high 
character (which manifestly does not mean so- 
ciety dramas) where the true qualities of home 
life are apparent. - (Schirmer). 


NEW MUSIC. 


BACH: Arioso 1n A, transcribed for organ 
by Edward Shippen Barnes; an_ interesting 
melody over a simple accompaniment, well 
—" to the organ, and easy to play. (Schir- 
mer). 

BEETHOVEN: Minuet 1n G, transcribed 
by Mr. Barnes; the old and ever lovely Min- 
UET in good form for every. organist in Amer- 
ica, easy enough to be played by even the be- 
ginner. Violinists (and the Victrola) have 
made this piece known to and loved by count- 
less thousands. (Schirmer). 

BRAGA: SERENADE, transcribed by Mr. 
Barnes for beginner organists. The absence 
of the lilt of the lefthand part will be felt 
by those who know the piece in its other ver- 
sions. It is a pretty melody, one ever popular. 
(Schirmer). 

JOSEPH W. CLOKEY has published (by 
the H. W. Gray Co.) a “Choral Tone Poem” 
under the title of THE Vision, requiring 45 
minutes for performance, which was given its 
first performance in New York by the Brick 
Church Choir under the direction of Clarence 
Dickinson. The cantata is something original 
in choral works and one of the most meritor- 
ious compositions yet published in any land for 
choirs. Only a chorus can do it justice, and if 
the publishers have not erred in making the 
price prohibitively high for its 92 pages of 
music, it should be the most popular cantata 
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in all church literature. It has no time or 
season and is suitable for performance at any 
time. It is not strictly a cantata but rather. a 
Choral Tone Poem of great beauty. The early 
impression of the first half is that the composer 


_ has overworked his .first few themes, even in 


spite of their unique and beautiful character, 
but by the time the work has reached its final 
pages, one realizes that here is a masterpiece of 
original design. It will be reviewed in these 
pages in some future issue. 

DIGGLE: In tHE CrorstTER, a simple com- 
position of subdued spirit in A minor; very 
easy to play, in hymn style. At the right place 
in a program it might be made interesting 
enough. (Thompson). 

FIBICH, Zdenko: IntTERMEzzo in Af, trans- 
cribed for organ by Gordon Balch Nevin; a 
lefthand chorded melody against arpeggio 
figuration in the right hand; pretty music of 
passing interest and useful to the busy organ- 
ist. Sonc WrirHout Worps in Ef, transcribed 
by Mr. Nevin; a melody in 6-8 rhythm against 
a reiterated chord accompaniment and pedal; 
simple and easy to play. (Schirmer). 

FRIML: Dawn (from “A Day in May”, 
Op. 78) transcribed by James H. Rogers. 
The right hand is given a wavering two-part 
chord passage in semiquavers against which 
the left plays a smooth serene melody; the 
combination produces a fine effect in good 
Serious music of a delicate, poetic trend. It is 
easy to play. Lacoon in B flat, transcribed 
for organ by F. W. Holloway. Here is a 
beautiful, inspirational melody over a simple 
synchopated accompaniment, whose only in- 
tention is to be beautiful and appealing music— 
and it is. There is all the needed charm 
about it and it is easy to play; those who like 
beauty in music, and who like to give it to 
their audiences, will do well to get this piece 
at once. (Schirmer). 

HARRISS, Charles: “Pare AND WHITE Is 
THE Rosk”’; unaccompanied song for chorus, 
written mostly in four-part form but occa- 
sionally for six parts; moderate music of good 
harmonic interest. “SUNBEAM Do NoT FLY”; 
unaccompanied four-part chorus for mixed 
voices, occasionally demanding  eight-part 
work, not easy to sing, but of good interest. 
“Wen Gowp-Lipprp Morn”; unaccompanied 
four-part chorus, demanding good choral work, 
not easy to do well, but worth all the work it 
requires. (Schirmer). 

SHELLEY, Harry Rowe: “De CoppaH 
Moon”; secural song for four-part mixed cho- 
rus with piano accompaniment, light, melod- 
ious, a good setting for the sake of the audi- 
ence on any secular program; easy to sing and 
very easy to listen to and enjoy. (Schirmer). 

OFFERTORIES: A collection of “Turrty- 
Two SnHort OFFERTORIES” arranged for organ 
by Charles N. Boyd. The collection comprises 
72 pages of music arranged from about two 
score composers, some well known pieces, 
others not so well known; some highly poetic 
and beautiful, others simple and plain; all 
within easy reach of the average organ and 
organist. For stock in trade the busy organ- 
ist will find them quite useful, and where any- 
thing longer than two or three minutes is re- 
quired he can group several of them together; 
the theater organist will find them especially 
interesting. (Schirmer). ; 


NEWS AND NOTES 


News and Notes 


ARTHUR LACEY BAKER, of New York 
City, died recently in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
after an attack of pneumonia. 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES has termi- 
nated his relations with the Organ Music 
Monthly, of which he has been editor since 
its foundation by the Boston Music Company 
some year or two ago. Mr. Barnes produced 
a magazine containing organ music of high 
professional quality. The publication was 
recently sold to the H. W. Gray Company. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL is giving a series 
of weekly lecture-recitals in Coe College Con- 
servatory, dispensing entirely with printed 
programs. The idea is a good one, as it 
forces an audience to concentrate its atten- 
tion on each number singly as it is being 
played, and prevents the formation of a hun- 
dred different conceptions of a piece by sub- 
stituting the conception of the recitalist him- 
self. Perhaps the plan is worth trying seri- 
ously in other places. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN, concert organist of 
Oak’ Park Inn, returned to his home city, 
Chicago, for a recital in St. James’ Church 
on the 10th of November. We had best not 
add anything further as to home-sickness 
and kindred feelings that such visits arouse 
in some people’s hearts. 

RALPH E. CLEWELL, of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Canton, presented Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater early in November with special 
soloists; his choir numbers 50 men and boys. 
Dvorak’s 149th Psalm and Massenet’s Narcis- 
sus are under preparation for presentation in 
the series of musicals Mr. Clewell is prepar- 
ing for St. Paul’s Church. For the Rossini 
presentation the church was filled to capacity. 

J. L. DILWORTH, known to Metropolitan 
organists through his connection with 
Schirmer, Inc., and their organ department, 
has severed his connections with the Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth publishing house, with 
which he has been connected for the past 
few years. 

W. H. DONLEY, of Seattle, was the front- 
page subject of Music and Musicians for its 
October issue. A large photograph of Mr. 
Donley at his Austin console occupied half 
the page. Mr. Donley’s sixth annual series 
of recitals began November 20. 

J. LAWRENCE ERB, recently became man- 
aging director of The American Institute of 
Applied Music of New York City, gave two 
lectures on “Accoustics for Music Students.” 
Mr. Erb gave the dedicatory recital on the 
new organ in the Centenary Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Tulsa, using four American 
compositions, including Rogers’ First Suite. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM is giving another 
season of weekly recitals in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York, on Monday 
evenings of December, January, February and 
March. For these ‘“music-makings,’ as he 
styles them, a unique method of lighting is 
used, consisting of a few candles on the side- 
walls, reinforced by the light that comes 
through the large chancel window, beauti- 
fully lighted from without. Mr. Farnam is 
repeating his plan of last year, in that he 
occasionally plays a certain number twice on 
the same program, thus giving the audience 
an opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with it. Mr. Farnam is a supreme master of 
registration, tone color and contrast, and 
these recitals are of inestimable value to 
organists yet able to learn from their fellow- 
professionals; that the Church of the Holy 
Communion is so vitally interested in the 
organ as to maintain this extensive series of 
recitals by so masterful a player is indeed 
fortunate for all lovers of the organ. 

ETHWELL HANSON has been appointed 
organist of Oakland Square Theater, Chicago. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, was selected to conduct the commu- 
nity singing at the sessions of the State Edu- 
cational Association, which recently convened 
at Huntington. Mr. Francis also addressed 
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the music department of the conference on 
the subject of “The High School Orchestra.” 

ELLEN M. FULTON gave a festival recital 
on Thanksgiving Day in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Scranton, opening with Mac- 
farlane’s America the Beautiful, and includ- 
ing selections from Widor’s second and sixth 
Sonatas. 

HAROLD GLEASON, concert organist for 
the Eastman residence, Rochester, gives a 
program each Sunday evening on the 4-110 
£olian organ in Mr. Eastman’s beautiful 
residence. Each program usually includes a 
string quartet and various solo and ensemble 
string numbers in addition to the organ solos. 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK, of Metropolitan 
Theater, Atlanta, has been appointed organ- 
ist of the Second Baptist Church of Atlanta, 
where he has a new three-manual Austin; the 
choir is a solo quartet. 

HARRISON D. LeBARON has been ap- 
pointed director of the school of music of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
where he has a splendidly equipped and espe- 
cially constructed building furnishing ample 
facilities for the large enrollment of pupils. 
In addition to his duties as director he will 
be organist of William Street Church. Mr. 
Rowland W. Dunham, of Columbus, is asso- 
ciated with Mr. LeBaron, teaching organ, 
piano, and theory. 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER, choirmaster of 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Elmira, 
and conductor of the Elmira Choral Society, 
has built up a large class of students in voice 
culture, upon which subject he is an acknowl- 
edged authority. His book on the voice is 
one of the most practical and helpful for 
either beginner or advanced professional, and 
is of great value to choirmasters. Mr. Man- 
chester travels 420 miles each week between 
Elmira and Albany to take care of his vocal 
classes in Albany, where he numbers among 
his students some of the leading singers of 
New York’s capital city. 

HARRY IRWIN METZGER has resigned 
from Christ Episcopal Church, St. Paul, and 
become organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal, 
Minneapolis, where he has the only boychoir 
in Minneapolis, and a fine Austin organ. Re- 
cently Mr. Metzger gave Gaul’s Holy City 
with his large choir augmented by strings. 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN gave a re- 
cital in the Municipal Auditorium of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, using an all-American 
program of organ numbers, with four Ameri- 
can songs sung by Olive Nevin; the program 
will be reproduced in a later issue. 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, veteran composer 
of France, died suddenly on the morning of 
the 16th of December in Algiers, Africa. 
Saint-Saens was born in Paris, October .9, 
1835; when twenty-three years of age he was 
appointed organist of La Madeleine, which 
at that time was the highest position an 
organist could attain in France; he held this 
post for almost 20 years, devoting himself to 
composition and the public performances of 
his own works in piano recitals, organ re- 
citals, and orchestral concerts. Liszt once 
said: “I and Saint-Saens are the only two 
men left in Europe who know how to play 
the piano.” Saint-Saens visited America in 
1906, and again in 1915, when he was a repre- 
sentative of the French government at the 
Panama Exposition. In 1916, at the age of 
81, he made his first tour of South America. 
His vitality was remarkable and his keen in- 
tellect made him an outstanding figure: at 
one time he was spoken of as “learned and 
dangerous”—because of his mastery of the 
technic of composition and the trend of his 
style. His published compositions terminate 
around the 200 mark, and many others have 
no opus designation. Thus do we mark the 
passing of another “grand old man” of 
France, one who has made the world the 
richer by his life and work. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT, concert organist of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, has issued an attrac- 
tive circular of press notices, containing both 
American and European praise of his playing. 





Two of his pupils recently appeared in re- 
citals, Mr. Carroll W. Hartline, in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church of Reading, and Miss Ella B. 
Lease, in Alsace Lutheran Church of the same 
city. His own choir recently presented Bach’s 
“The Lord is a Sun and Shield” in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, under his direction. Dur- 
ing Christmas week the Pennsylvania Guild 
held a service in Trinity Church with the 
combined choirs of Trinity and St. John’s, 
using Matthews’ “Story of Christmas.” 


HERMAN F. SIEWERT, formerly of the 
Criterion Theater, New York, has resigned 
from the Palace Theater, Washington, D. C., 
where he recently went from New York, and 
has gone to the new Beacham Theater, Or- 
lando, Florida, where he has a new three- 
manual Austin organ—the first theater organ 
in the State. This instrument is the largest 
in Florida and Mr. Siewert is planning a 
series of Sunday afternoon recitals. Mr. 
Siewert had the good fortune to travel south 
by automobile and enjoy the scenery by the 
way. Orlando is his native city, and the 
attraction of the work there was too tempt- 
ing to resist. 

CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON’S Primeval 
Suite was performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall under 
the baton of Mr. Stransky. Mr. Skilton’s 
Suite is based on Indian melodies, which he 
noted from performances of Indian cere- 
monies. . 

THEODORE W. SPRINGMEYER has re- 
signed from his church position in New York 
to go on concert tour as accompanist. 


SIDNEY STEINHEIMER, well known as 
head of the organ department of the Frank 
Miller Lyceum, New York, has been devoting 
all his time for the past seven years to 
theater work, and consequently possesses a 
unique knowledge of the requirements of 
high-class theater organ work and occupies 
a favorable position with respect to oppor- 
tunities for placing organists in desirable 
theaters. Mr. Steinheimer is also known as a 
composer, having about 100 compositions pub- 
lished in the catalogues of Evans Company, 
Hatch Music Company, and Presser. Mr. 
Steinheimer proudly claims tutelage under no 
less a musician than Edward McDowell. His 
facilities for practice are excellent for out- 
of-town pupils. 

FREDERICK B. STIVEN was formally in- 
stalled as director of the School of Music of 
the University of Illinois on December 15. 
Mr. Stiven was formerly associated with Dr. 
George W. Andrews, in Oberlin. 


FRANK VAN DUSEN presented two of his 
artist pupils—Miss Emily Roberts, of Wicker 
Park Lutheran Church, Chicago, and Ed- 
ward Bigenschenk, of Metropolitan Theater, 
Chicago—in the November series of recitals 
given by the American Conservatory in Kim- 
ball Recital Hall. Miss Roberts’ numbers 
included compositions of Franck, Mcquaire, 
Moussorgsky, Yon, and Crawford; Mr. Higen- 
schenk included in his program selections 
from Guilmant’s Fifth Sonata, Finlandia, and 
Bach’s E Minor Prelude and Fugue. Mr. 
Louis Schoenwald, another pupil of Mr. Van 
Dusen, was recently placed as organist of 
Harper Theater; and Mr. George Goldkette 
as organist of Ardmore Theater. 


WILLIAM E. WOOD, organist emeritus of 
First Baptist Church, Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, composed and arranged parts for 
French horn and violin for all the vocal and 
instrumental music of the Christmas pro- 
grams of the First Baptist; his players were 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


PIETRO A. YON reached another of his 
increasingly frequent high-water marks in 
organ playing in his recent recital in St. 
John’s Cathedral, Charleston, when he played 
his own Sonata Cromatica, Ungerer’s Frere 
Jacques, Bach’s A Minor Prelude and Fugue, 
Franck’s Piece Heroique, and Widor’s Toc- 
cata. The Charleston American’s report of 
the recital contained the following tribute to 
Mr. Yon’s artistry: “A large, attentive and 
charmed audience of music lovers filled the 
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cathedral last evening to hear the famed Yon 
in one of his master programs. All that has 
been written of Yon’s marvellous organ play- 
ing elsewhere was substantiated and for two 
hours the audience sat enthralled in deep 
silence.” Mr. Yon was engaged to give the 
dedicatory recital on the new Hall memorial 
organ in the Congregational Church of 
Jamestown. Mr. Yon’s success with his audi- 
ence was so marked that he was not excused 
till he had given four encore numbers. In 
the afternoon Mr. Yon was the guest of honor 
at a dinner given him in Hotel Samuels, when 
the musicians of Jamestown had an oppor- 
tunity to meet him and learn more inti- 
mately of his personality and his views on 
subjects musical. Mr. Yon discussed the 
organ world freely and was quoted liberally 
in the Jamestown press. 


GENERAL NOTES 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK: Motion pic- 
ture equipment has been installed in the Bap- 
tist Church, costing $2,000. 

THE N. A. O. has issued in pamphlet form 
the addresses of Dr. Merrill and Dr. Tily, 
png will be sent upon request to all inter- 
ested. 


MISSOURI GUILD presented Ernest R. 
Kroeger in a _ recital in Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, December 4, when Dubois’ 
Messe de Mariage was the chief work. 

THIRTY-TWO TONS of organ have re- 
cently been installed in the new Germantown 
Theater, Pennsylvania, which includes 5,114 
pipes and over a mile of wire to each pipe. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAY- 
ING is the title of a new folio volume of ap- 
parently 300 pages by Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son, being published by the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany; advance price is $4.00. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY have in- 
stalled a 2-19 organ in the new Parkway 
Theater, Dallas, Texas, which is pronounced 
of “rich and beautiful” tonal quality by the 
motion picture press. Mrs. Cleve Hilderbrand 
is the organist. 


MORNING CHORAL of Brooklyn, a choir 
of ladies’ voices under the direction of Her- 
bert Stavely Sammond, gave its first private 
concert of the season, December 15, in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, with a fine pro- 
gram of great variety. 

SEATTLE MUSIC WEEK was celebrated 
from November 6 to 12, which began with 
special services in the churches and an after- 
noon band concert; the program contained 
many church programs in full, and a com- 
— list of all music activities through the 
week. 


INFORMATION WANTED: A correspondent 
wants to secure some studies or concert pieces 
for organ and piano; if any of our readers 
know any such duets other than the Dema- 
rest Fantasia and the Yon Concerto Gre- 
goriano, the editor will be grateful for such 
information, 

OPEN-AIR ORGAN in the Greek Amphi- 
theater of the University of Virginia, built by 
M. P. Moller, is the subject of a handsome 
booklet giving specifications and illustra- 
tions, issued by the Moller organization. The 
booklet should be in every organist’s library. 

THE MINNESOTA GUILD presented R. Bu- 
chanan Morton in a recital in the House of 
Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, when 
the program included Philip James’ beautiful 
Meditation Sainte Clotilde; other composers 
represented were Morton, Noble, Debussy, 
Cui, and Franck. 

A MAN secured such a tempting offer that 
he was forced to resign from his former posi- 
tion to accept the new: and one of the first 
things he did was to notify the Registration 
Bureau of this magazine for the benefit of 
its registrants. That is real codperation, the 
kind that helps. 

CHRISTMAS GREETINGS from the house 
of J. Fischer & Brother have again taken 
the form of a leaflet of music sketches; con- 
tributors this year are James P. Dunn, Arthur 


Hinton, and Firmin Swinnen. This attractive 
little Christmas greeting will be sent to any 
organist with the compliments of the pub- 
lishers. 

STOP THIEF—but the thief did not stop 
till he had gotten away with an envelope 
containing checks for deposit; the magazine 
thanks those who so promptly sent duplicate 
checks to replace those that were stolen. 
Obviously stolen checks do nobody any good 
and only cause a little extra trouble for inno- 
cent victims. 

BALTIMORE GUILD presented Mrs. Kate 
Elizabeth Fox, F. A. G. O., in a recital in the 
Seventh Baptist Church of Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 6, when Mrs. Fox used Gale’s Sunshine 
and Shadow, and Maitland’s A Minor Overture 
as her American selections, opening her pro- 
gram with two movements from Widor’s 
Sixth Sonata and closing with Bonnet’s Vari- 
ations de Concert. 

PUPIL’S PRELUDES is an idea inaugurated 
by Mr. J. Henry Francis in connection with 
his regular Sunday musicals, when he pre- 
sents various of his pupils in the regular ex- 
tended preludes to the musicals; the idea 
ought to work well for both teacher and 
pupil, giving the latter the needed experience 
and incentive, and the former more time and 
energy to devote to the major duties of a 
musical. 

THEATER MUSIC: George Lee Hamrick, 
of Metropolitan Theater, Atlanta, writes: “I 
am playing a solo regularly with special 
lighting effects, which is being received 
nicely. I tried regular organ compositions 
to a dead house, then the other extreme with 
popular music to indifference, so I now use 
pretty little melodies and they seem to be 
what is wanted.” 

COLUMBUS MUNICIPAL ORGAN project is 
still being actively furthered. A report from 
the music column of one of the daily papers 
recently began in this way: “A better argu- 
ment for a municipal organ for Columbus 
could hardly have been presented than that 
made by J. B. Francis McDowell in his organ 
and piano recital last night in Memorial 
Hall.” Mr. McDowell is one of the prime 
movers behind the project. 


“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS” is the beautiful title adopted 
by somebody who is interested in a printing 
plant in Los Angeles. The dues are $1.00, and 
so far as the announcements indicate, the 
benefits consist most largely in getting one’s 
circulars, cards, and programs printed at a 
rather reasonable rate. No names of any 
kind are connected with the announcements 
of the “N. A. A. C.” and if our printing guess 
is not right, the honorable N. A. A. C. will 
kindly excuse it. 

BUFFALO GUILD presented Mr. DeWitt C. 
Garretson, A. A. G. O., in a recital on the 
12th of December, when Mr. Garretson in- 
cluded the Guild examination test pieces 
(Bach’s G Minor and Widor’s Pastorale from 
Son. 2), together with Cole’s Rhapsodie, 
James’ Meditation Sainte Clotilde, Feder- 
lein’s Scherzo-Pastorale, and Shelley’s Fan- 
fare d’Orgue. This excellent list of Ameri- 
can compositions is most encouraging. Tchai- 
kowski and Schubert each furnished one num- 
ber to complete the program. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of 
Chicago has instituted a series of monthly 
lectures to be given by Mr. Frank Van Dusen, 
head of the organ department, and illustrated 
by recitals of his organ pupils. The first 
lecture was given December 7, on “Early De- 
velopment of the Organ,” and the recital was 
participated in by twelve of his pupils. Re- 
cently the organ department placed Mr. Al- 
fonzo Bell as organist of Temple Theater, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Gertrude Baily in the 
Premier Theater, Valpariso, Indiana. The 
conservatory has a well-established Theater 
Organists’ Department, under the leadership 
of Mr. Van Dusen. 

EVEN IN ENGLAND the dignity of the 
calling of church organist is losing its attrac- 
tions when confronted with the lure of the 
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theater; witness the following, culled from 
a British music journal, the Musical Mirror: 
“As much as I love church music,” writes a 
correspondent, a distinguished parish church 
organist in the north, “I am clearing out. I 
can see the church getting worse and worse 
off. Even to-day it has scarcely any whole- 
time jobs to offer its musicians. So I am 
transferring my affections to the cinema. For 
some time now I have been studying for a 
cinema organistship, and I have just recently 
secured an appointment. I like the work; it 
is less ‘groovy’ than church work, and be- 
sides, for the first time in my musical career, 
I am receiving a living wage.” 

A MUNICIPAL ORGAN for Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, is the latest in the field of musical 
instruments. The movement was launched 
early in December by Mr. George W. Grant, 
of Lebanon, at a Kiwanis Club dinner, when 
he made his initial move in behalf of a num- 
ber of prominent citizens who had been dis- 
cussing the subject for some time. The new 
high school was planned with ample space 
for an organ on the stage, but the funds of 
the school board will not permit of the pur- 
chase of an instrument, so private enterprise 
must be depended upon. Mr. Will C. MacFar- 
lane, now devoting himself entirely to mu- 
nicipal organ movements, was called to Leb- 
anon for a recital, and remained to make an 
address the following day in behalf of the 
project. Organists of Lebanon are organizing 
for the furtherance of their interests, ana it 
is probable that they will affiliate with the 
N. A. O. according to present prospects. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA GUILD 
held its ninth public service December 5 in 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Scranton. 
The chapter was honored on this occasion in 
having as visiting artists Mr. Harold Vincent 
Milligan and Miss Olive Nevin. The service 
numbers were played by Miss Ellen M. Ful- 
ton, A. A. G. O., organist of the Second 
Church, and an appropriate address was made 
by the Rev. George W. Melbourn, pastor. The 
organ numbers were Milligan’s Prelude on a 
Traditional Melody, Carl Diton’s Swing Low, 
and Foote’s Solemn March; the vocal numbers 
were Parker’s “In Heavenly Love” (anthem), 
and Costa’s “I Will Extol Thee” (soprano). 
The chapter also presented Mr. Frank J. 
Daniel, F. A. O., in a public recital on 
Thanksgiving Day in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Scranton. Mr. Daniel included in his pro- 
gram compositions of Maitland, Yon, Macfar- 
lane and Shelley, besides a Toccata of his 
own. Rachmaninoff contributed two selec- 
tions, Bach one, and Widor two. 


THE GUILD: Examinations for the cur- 
rent year are already engaging the interest 
of prospective candidates, with a list of 90 
applications for information already received. 
Arrangements were made for the acquisition 
of a large photograph of the late warden, Dr. 
Victor Baier. Mr. Philip James has been 
appointed to the council in the chair of Mr. 
Doersam, who was made sub-warden. The 
new edition of the constitution is announced 
for early publication. In reference to the 
publicity work of the Guild there is -consider- 
able sentiment in favor of engaging a news- 
paper man for that purpose. The warden 
was authorized to attend the meeting of the 
M. T. A. in Detroit, visiting Guild chapters 
wherever such visits can be arranged. The 
nominating committee for the nomination of 
proposed officers for the coming election con- 
sists of Messrs. Hedden, Wright, Baldwin, 
Boyse and Schmidt. The use of the initials, 
“A. G. O.,” is authorized only to the original 
founders of the Guild; the council recently 
found it necessary to call this to the attention 
of a colleague who was using the initials 
without warrant. 


FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC can now be ob- 
tained at very moderate prices through the 
agency of Fine Arts Importing Corporation, 
whose announcement will be found in other 
columns of this issue. The Fine Arts Cor- 
poration is the depositary agent for the lead- 
ing French publishers, and is the exclusive 
representative of the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


‘The corporation specializes in the importation 


of music and art prints and is backed by the 
French government in an effort to secure for 
American musicians all French publications 
at a very reasonable cost—which has been 
heretofore impossible. Retail accounts are 
invited, and a code has been perfected so that 
one single code word suffices to order a copy 
of any publication of any description, which 
enables the corporation to secure copies of 
music by cable order on only 12 days’ notice 
in case the particular composition wanted is 
temporarily out of stock in the New York 
warerooms. The Fine Arts thus opens to 
American organists almost a new world of 
literature. 

AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB of 
Philadelphia presented Mr. Arthur W. Howes, 
Jr., in its 545th recital, the first of the pres- 
ent season, in St. Mary’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia, December 13; Mr. 
Howes opened his program with Boellmann’s 
Gothique Suite and closed with Sibelius’ Fin- 
landia; Mr. Matthews’ Caprice was the only 
American work on the program. At a recent 
dinner given Mr. Marcel Dupre, of Paris, the 
club elected him an honorary member and 
presented him with a gold and enameled pin 
made up of the club’s motto. The club sent 
the following letter to all music publishers 
of America: “The undersigned have been 
appointed a committee from the A. O. P. C., 
the N. A. O., and the Pennsylvania A. G. O., 
to arrange for the securing and display of 
new organ music from all the prominent pub- 
lishers. The purpose is to provide for organ- 
ists an opportunity to become familiar with 
all new organ music. Arrangements have 
been perfected with Theodore Presser Com- 
pany for a separate and exclusive space where 
these publications may be examined by organ- 
ists. Will you codperate with this committee 
by sending monthly a copy of each of your 
new issues for this purpose, to be marked 
‘Not For Sale’.” The letter was signed by 
Dr. Ward for the A. O. P. C., by Mr. Fry for 
the N. A. O., and Mr. Warhurst for the Guild. 


NOTICE 


ITEMS intended for the news columns 
should reach the editorial office not later than 
the 15th of the month; the readers are granted 
the liberal use of these columns to make 
known their activities. Items intended for 
the first part of the magazine, such as music 
for review, church and recital programs, etc., 
should reach the editorial office not later 
than the 30th of the month preceding. Music 
reviews usually require anywhere from five 
weeks to several months before they appear 
in our columns; articles are frequently held 
as long as six, 12, or even 18 months before 
they can be given advantageous space in the 
particular issue best suited to them. 


BINDING ORDERS 


ANY readers who wish to send their copies 
for 1921 to us for binding should send them 
to the New York office, 36 West 65th street, 
immediately in order to secure the most ad- 
vantageous rate. Be sure to specify whether 
cloth or leather, and whether black, brown, 
or green. Any special stamping must also be 
clearly specified. 


HE ideal type of music magazine 
should be critical, entertaining, 
stimulating, and fearlessly out- 

spoken. It would be a clearing house 
for brilliant and original ideas, be they 
practical or visionary. Away with this 
fetish of utilitarianism, this war cry of 
practical!—E. F. White in the Musical 
Observer. 
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A Crocodile’s Diet 
INE fabrics may be made from the 
f operations of silk worms, and we 
need not coax the worms to supply 
the silk. If you had a silk worm 
and wanted it to produce silk you would 
not feed it on nesslerode pudding and 
spumone. Nevertheless nesslerode pud- 
ding and spumone are good food for you 
and me. If Roy L. Medcalfe had fed 
his bees on porterhouse steak and peanuts 
he would have had no honey to send to 
his hungry friends last Christmas. 

Bees do not thrive on steak and nuts, 
though you and I do. Neither do silk 
worms produce on nesslerode pudding 
and spumone. 

If you had an elephant and a croco- 
dile in your back yard and accidentally 
discovered what the crocodile liked, 
would you expect the elephant to thrive 
on the same thing? If you were Lee S. 
Crandall in charge of the birds of the 
Bronx Zoo would you feed them all on 
canary seed, hemp, thistle, and millet? 

The Bronx Zoo has lately acquired a 
wonderful Prince Rudolph Blue Bird of 
Paradise, the like of which has never 
been seen in America before. He is an 
exceedingly rare bird. He hangs by his 
feet from the perch and does a genuine 
shimmy. While this is an accomplish- 
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ment of which you and I cannot boast, 
it is not an asset to be lightly compared 
to the wonders of his plumage. 

Now corn is good for an ox; it makes 
him sturdy and strong to labor. You can 
hardly kill an ox either by hard labor or 
hard knocks, and an ox gives little heed 
to weather—undoubtedly having other 
things on his mind. Therefore why not 
feed Prince Rudolph Blue Bird of Par-' 
adise on corn and make him sturdy and 
immune to climate’s worst exhibitions? 

If you had an audience of one ribbon 
clerk, two cash girls, one electrical engi- 
neer, seven house wives, one assistant 
minister, two friends, and one music stu- 
dent, what would you feed them? Or 
would you let them go grub for them- 
selves while you fed yourself alone, or 
perhaps gave a demonstration of the dig- 
nity of organ literature? 

John Gorilla was captured in his in- 
fancy before he knew anything of civil- 
ization and the blessings it has bestowed 
on gorillas like you and me. After many 
adventures he reached London where he 
began to acquire human habits and table 
manners. Then the Americans got after 
him. Americans have a bad habit of 
getting after the things they want; which 
accounts in a large measure for our pres- 
ent advantageous position. If pride go- 
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eth before destruction and a haughty 
spirit before a fall, America might well 
watch its step. John Gorilla was brought 
to America. But in the meantime he had 
learned the manner and habits of his for- 
mer keeper so well that he liked them 
above all others. Very well for John to 
have a mind of his own, however humble, 
but the new owners thought differently 
about it and decided that what John 
really needed was to be educated out of 
his own personal preferences and under- 
standings. John Gorilla, the most re- 
markable of our forefathers that has ever 
come to light, died and was buried ten 
days after his American owners discov- 
ered a new truth: but they awoke too 
late ; though John’s old friend and teacher 
was in mid-Atlantic and coming rapidly 
at John’s hurry call for the life-saving 
companionship of an old friend, it was 
too late, and John went to an untimely 
grave. He died of a broken heart and 
too swift an education. 

Some truths cost humanity heavily in 
the learning. There is one lying hidden 
here that is costing the organist the rich 
opportunity of doing greater good to 
greater audiences—and incidentally reap- 
ing the rewards that come increasingly to 
those that do the greater good with ad- 
vancing years. When we awake the har- 
vest will be rich, unless we awake too 
late after the death of our audiences and 
our chances—strangled by a too vigor- 
ous thrust at over-night education. 


a 


Dead and Gane 


AST year is as dead as a door nail. 
To make one day of it either bet- 
ter or worse is as impossible for 
you and me as it would be to cross the 
Atlantic in a bean pod. During this dead 
year it is safe to say that aggregate audi- 
ences of anywhere from 10,000 to 1,750,- 
000 came under the domain of each one 
of us with more or less of an inner ex- 
pectation of hearing something in music 
that would please and nourish them a lit- 
tle. Harp music is about all many of 
them are now hearing, if the hymnal is a 
safe guide to the future. 
What of our opportunities, our obliga- 
tions to these human souls? Are we 


above their reach, above the plane where 
obligations can bind, do we rule by divine 
right of musicians? 
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Some men play recitals in conserva- 
tories. A thankless task I would not 
want. Others go out among the crowds 
and play to human hearts that have never 
been tainted by the little knowledge that 
is so dangerous a thing: And my heart 
is with them. It is they who will bring 
true culture if it is to come at all in 
music. 

Take our crocodile, for instance. He 
is really a lovely beast when you get to 
know him and see him through crocodile 
eyes. But you wouldn’t keep him alive 
on peanuts and-canary seed; he must 
have the food he likes. Call that good, 
call it bad, it’s all the same to a croco- 
dile; he likes it just as well either way. 
Perhaps a crocodile eats pigs knuckles 
and fried bacon, I cannot say; presum- 
ing he does, that would be no reason for 
expecting the elephant or the canary bird 
to thrive on pigs knuckles and fried ba- 
con. But you and I expect things just 
as illogical, things just as foolish, things 
just as wide of the mark. And we do it 
for very lofty reasons, mind you; for 
we would educate the public, we would 
raise their standards, would cultivate 
their taste, elevate their ideals; and we 
would do the whole shebang in the snug 
conviction that the public’s taste, the pub- 
lic’s standards, the public’s ideals are our 
personal property to be refined, educated 
and elevated all out of kilter with the 
rest of their mentality, and the public be 
hanged if it lets out a whimper of pro- 
test. King George the Something tried 
to dump a shipload of tea down the 
throats of Colonial folk, and took a 
whipping for his impertinance; we try 
to dump the whole kettle of counterpoint 
down the public throat whether they like 
it or no, and we are taking our whipping 
in homeeopathic doses, fifty humans and 
nine hundred and fifty empty pews at 
each recital. Serves us right, doesn’t it? 

Now tea is good for an Englishman. 
At least an Englishman will tell us so. 
And since we have so lately witnessed 
the gigantic manhood of England’s strug- 
gle in behalf of justice and liberty we are 
compelled to-say that something has 
made Englishmen noble and good, and 
since the Englishman shows a stronger 
preference for tea than for anything 
else, it is only logical to attribute Eng- 
land’s greatness to tea. Tea, then, has 
made Englishmen noble and good, has 
made them staunch supporters of justice 
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and liberty. Tea then also will make 
Americans noble and good, and make 
Americans staunch supporters of justice 
and liberty. 

The science of severe music is good 
and lovely; it produces under the hand 
of a Bach or a Tchaikowsky music that 
shall never perish. The science of music, 
then, is good and wholesome for recitals 
and public consumption. The rigors of 
contrapuntal exercises have produced the 
Symphony Pathetique, the St. Matthew 
Passion, and the Passacaglia; the rigors 
of contrapuntal exercises aurally there- 
fore will work wonders among audiences 
and make them shining lights in the ap- 
preciation of the St. Matthew and Pa- 
thetique. Is this logic? 

Undoubtedly Mr. Medcalfe bought 
and studied a book on bees when he got 
the idea of raising bees, and he certainly 
learned something from it; but when he 
wanted honey he had to go to the hive 
to get it and not to the book; he had to 
look to the bees to produce the honey and 
not to the rules. Isn’t it strange that 
when we want music we look to the rules 
of text books to produce it for us instead 
of to the works of our Bachs, Wagners, 
Beethovens? Thus have the conserva- 
tories conserved us and preserved us 
from the evils of too much common 
sense. 

Both conservatories and counterpoint 
are good, fine, indispensable ; so also pea- 
nuts, spumone, corn, and canary seed. 
Our problem is to be able to discriminate 
sufficiently to know the use and abuse of 
each, to know the animal that likes and 
can thrive on each. Perhaps an. elephant 
may feel silly eating a little thing like a 
peanut, but he good-naturedly does it for 
us, and his accommodating disposition 
gets him more admirers than his good 
looks and great bulk. It is a great thing 
to be able to win the admiration of your 
fellow men and to know that you get it 
by plain, homely, honest good intentions. 

When you want to tame a big ferocious 
canary bird you do not feed him or vin- 
egar and horseradish, you tempt him with 
sugar and hemp seed (which to a canary 
is quite like ice cream). The public is a 


huge ferocious wild animal that needs to. 


be so tamed and intimidated that it will 
come to organ recitals, listen to organ 
preludes and offertories and like them 
better than sermons, and pay attention 
to the organist’s nimbleness in the the- 
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ater; for if the public does it not, our 
wages and our usefulness alike will de- 
cline—as inevitably as the setting of the 
sun. Now how can we best tame this 
ferocious beast? By fugues, sonatas, 
and worst of all, choral preludes? 

In New York—where everything im- 
possible is attempted—was recently given 
a program consisting exclusively of cho- 
ral preludes and preludes and fugues. 
When you go to a candy store you want 
candy, not a lecture on how candy is 
manufactured. When you go to a con- 
cert hall you want music, not a display 
of the rocky road over which the young 
composer must pass before he can write 
music. A recitalist who programs such 
stuff only defeats us all and irreparably 
damages the immediate future of the or- 
ganist. Perhaps some misguided friend 
may say that an organist’s mission is not 
to the public but to the profession. Well 
and good; we'll see where it leads us: 

In New York there are five million 
people, and about two thousand organ- 
ists. Of this two thousand, fifteen hun- 
dred must be discarded at once as not 
belonging to the profession in any sense 
of the term. Now of the remaining five 
hundred, there are three hundred who 
are busy teaching, or playing, or sleep- 
ing, so that they cannot come. Of the 
remaining two hundred, there are one 
hundred and ninety who simply do not 
care to consume the energy necessary to 
transport them to the scene of the recital. 
Of the remaining ten, it so happens that 
four of them lose their good intentions 
over night and fail to show up at the re- 
cital, which leaves an attendance of six 
interested persons, five of whom auto- 
matically condemn the whole perform- 
ance as being altogether inferior to their 
own conception of the thing. 

You may take your choice and decide 
for yourself whether or not you are going 
to minsiter to a most exculsive and un- 
grateful profession, or to a big-hearted, 
great wide American public of stenog- 
raphers, sales girls, merchants, barbers, 
mechanics, lawyers, doctors, assistant 
ministers, and sextons. Perhaps you re- 
member some time ago when your min- 
ister told you the story about how Prov- 
idence must love the poor because he 
had made so many of them; if your min- 
ister has not told you about it I would 
like to have his picture to frame over my 
console. If we take the same logic, we 
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see how Providence loves the public 
more than the organist, seeing how vastly 
they outnumber us. It’s our chief job 
to make ourselves more valuable to God 
and man alike in the rest of 1922 that is 
left to us. 


©. U. 


EFORE the New Year gets too old 
it will be well for us to count up 
our obligations. First, we owe 

the organ builders everything we have, 
for without the organs they build us we 
would all go out of business. Second, 
we owe the publishers all we possess, 
because without the music they enable us 
to secure our audiences would not. listen 
to us thirty minutes a year and we should 
lose our salaries wholesale. Third, we 
owe the public everything we ever re- 
ceive because if nobody came to hear us, 
nobody came into our auditoriums while 
we were playing, we should be of no use 
to our employers and we would be forced 
into the idle class, or perhaps be made to 
go and work for a living. 

And now what are we going to go 
about it? For one thing, it might be a 
good idea to take an interest in our or- 
gans, to take an interest in helping the 
builders plan, build, and sell better and 
bigger instruments; there are one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine ways of doing this. 

We might look over a publisher’s stock 
and buy the things that seem to best merit 
public presentation; we might secure 
some of the superbly beautiful gems of 
organ literature that are coming to us 
in ever greater numbers with the passing 
years; we might refuse to be fooled by 
pretentious names, pretentious notes, 
pretentious fizzles of every kind and in- 
sist to-day, to-morrow, and forever on 
musical worth—melodic worth, harmonic 
worth, rhythmic worth, inspired worth, 
interpretative worth: when we unload a 
great many of the technical things that 
are good to work on but hard, very hard 
for an audience to thrive on, then we 
shall help in another way also. 

And by the time we have done these 
two things we shall have already ful- 
filled our obligations to our public. The 
public buys our organs and pays us for 
buying the best there is in attractive or- 
gan music and playing it for them. Our 


duty to them then is to see that these or- 
gans are constantly improving, and that 
the music we play shall be the most at- 
tractive the year 1922 can offer. Nothing 
short of 1922 will do. If we are content 
to play 1921’s music only, we are back 
numbers, for we may all be sure that the 
best organists among us are buying and 
using all the most attractive new pub- 
lications the publishers offer. If your 
clothier offered you 1920 models in 
clothes you would find a new clothier: 
our music committees have the same 
rights. While there is no great crime in 
being a back number, it is uncomfortable, 
for they usually get shoved off the plank 
first, and our duty to God and man alike 
is to make ourselves so useful here on 
earth that we shall have to be kept right 
here at work for many fruitful years. 

After all, what is my life given to me 
for, and yours to you? Is our mind to 
be greater than our heart? Such a policy 
in the realm of theology produces merely 
a skeptic. Is our self esteem to be 
greater than our ambition to help the 
public enjoy the life that is given it? 
The product in the financial world is a 
miser. Is our desire to educate to be 
superior to our longing to genuinely cul- 
tivate? The result of forced develop- 
ment in the horticultural world is an 
apple of wonderful size and beauty, but 
with a taste as dry as saw-dust. 

To educate is good, but to cultivate is 
better. Our gravest faults.come from 
the process which has been all education 
and no cultivation. You can force the 
growth of a young corn stalk by planting 
it in wet saw-dust, but you can never 
raise a crop of corn that way. When you 
want good corn you plow the field, spread 
the fertilizer, bring down the rain and 
turn on the sunshine, let the stubbles and 
the stalks go down in the furrow to make 
the ground all the richer: and this is cul- 
tivation. 

One of the forces back of the very 
foundation of this magazine was the 
knowledge that until the organist found 
and used the very best literature the 
world has to offer, he could expect little 
success, little popularity. Witness the 
columns upon columns of illustrated re- 
views that are most troublesome to pre- 
pare and that are to be found in no other 
magazine in the world: they introduce 
to every reader everything good our pub- 
lishers have to offer, both new and old. 
Your baker ‘may be ever so much an ar- 
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tist, but if his bread be not light, his 
cakes not sweet, his pies not rich and suc- 
culent, you quickly find another baker. 
An organist may be ever so fine an ar- 
tist, but if his melodies have in them 
none of the sweetness of melody, his 
rhythm none of the crispness of rhythm, 
his harmonies none of the richness of 
harmony, his music is but as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal so far as the 
public is concerned. 

Is not our task for the future to be 
more human, to cultivate instead of at- 
tempting the folly of a forced education 
that only depletes our audiences and de- 
stroys both our popularity and our use- 
fulness? Ex-President Wilson lost his 
usefulness in the world when he lost his 
popularity, though he by no means lost 
his noble character nor his inalterably 
good intentions. Many an organist has 
lost his’ position through insistence upon 
his own ideas and his own ideals when 


his audience and his employer were by no 
means ready for ideals quite so high; and 
he has tried to go down as a martyr in- 
stead of the fool he was. If Creation 
can take time to plant a violet deep in the 
forest ’neath the mighty oak and endow 
it with fragrance, surely you and I can 
take time to play an Andantino in D Flat 
and sugar it with registration. If Cre- 
ation can design the snow flake with mar- 
velously beautiful shapes when it must 
perish in a day, surely it is not beneath - 
the dignity and purpose of us here to re- 
create for our audiences any trifling lit- 
tle bit of musical beauty, no matter how 
simple, how passing, how frail, or how 
utterly useless it may perchance be in 
the scheme of building worlds and mak- 
ing Men. 


~~ —_ 


How To Write An Organ Specification—I. 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


little we have written on the subject, 

absolutely nothing has appeared in 

the extensive literature of the Or- 
gan, in English, French, and German, on 
the all-important subject of the Organ 
Specification. Yet, if organs are to be 
designed and constructed on substantial, 
scientific, and artistic lines—mechanically 
and tonally,—Specifications, giving full 
and explicit instructions regarding every 
detail of formation, every material to be 
used, and particulars of form, scale, and 
required tonality of every stop introduced, 
and, what is of equal importance, its 
place in the general stop-apportionment 
of the instrument, must be provided, and 
made the bases of legally binding Agree- 


[' IS a remarkable fact that outside the 


NOTE: Herewith begins a series of ex- 
haustive articles on a most important subject, 
Organ Specification, by the greatest authority 
the world has yet seen on the subject of organ 
design. The series will comprise at least ten 
articles, and will cover all possible phases of 
Specification Writing. It may be rightly con- 
sidered to constitute the sum and substance of 
all the Author has heretofore written upon the 
subject of the Organ, presented in concise and 
logical form for practical use. No such ar- 


ticles have ever been written, nor is it likely 
that they will be undertaken by any other 
writer for many years to come. The series has 
been under preparation for some months, and 
it was thought that its great length would war- 


ments between builders and purchasers. 
The sooner this absolutely essential mode 
of procedure is realized by organists 
who require scientifically and artistically 
appointed musical instruments, and by 
purchasers who require full and lasting 
value for their serious outlay, the better 
it will be for the future of the Monarch 
of all Instruments. Under the present 
prevailing slipshod methods of specifica- 
tion writing, organ-builders are having 
it all their own way, with careless organ- 
ists on the one hand, and ignorant and 
unbusinesslike purchasers on the other. 
As a prevailing rule (to which there 
have been very rare exceptions) the Or- 
gan Specification, as prepared by an or- 
gan-builder or an organist, is a document 


rant its separate publication in book form but 
to this the Author strenuously objected, giv- 
ing it as his preference that the readers of 
this journal should have first claim to them. 
Manifestly much must be restated from his 
earlier writings, but the reader will find in 
this series an incomparable and positive guide 
to the writing of an Organ Specification, in- 
cluding as it does a wealth of technical mate- 
rials here given for the first time in organ lit- 
erature. It is intended that the series shall 
appear consecutively without interruption so 
that Dr. Audsley’s complete masterwork on 
the Organ Specification may be available to 
our readers within the covers of our VoLUME 
V.—T ue Eprtor. 
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of a highly superficial character and of 
very little, if any, legal value: in the all- 
important matter of tone it is of no value 
whatever, simply because it does not 
touch on that essential element of organ 
design at all. In our long experience— 
now of more than half a century—we 
have never seen a Specification, prepared 
by an organ-builder or an organist, in 
which matters relating to tone have been 
touched upon; yet, upon such matters 
depend the beauty and artistic value of 
the finished instrument. 

In even the best examples of the Or- 
gan Specification alluded to, one finds 
simply a list of stop-names, accompanied 
by a statement of pitch and numbers of 
’ pipes, to which are sometimes added the 
non-committal words “wood” and “met- 
al.” To this dry list are appended the 
names of the couplers and other mechan- 
ical accessories; the Specification being 
completed with a few paragraphs, of 
very general signification and of little 
binding value, regarding the proposed 
construction of the instrument. How 
does such a skeleton Specification secure 
scientific and artistic perfection of tone, 
or fully guard the interests of the pur- 
chaser? Painful experience goes to prove 
that it fails in both directions, and in all 
but rare cases. Under such a class of 
Specification, and without expert super- 
vision, the only protection the purchaser 
has lies in the love of art-and the high 
sense of honor the organ-builder may 
happily possess: he has no sound pro- 
tection legally, and must take what is 
given him and be thankful. 

What man of ordinary sense and busi- 
ness knowledge would contemplate the 
erection of a House, to cost, say, ten 
thousand dollars (a small sum for an 
Organ), without having complete Plans 
drawn, and a fully detailed and binding 
Specification of the mode of construction 
and materials required, prepared by a 
properly qualified Architect, who will be 
called upon to superintend the erection 
of the building and see that the interests 
of his client are fully protected? Such 
an Architect must, of course, have no 
business connection with the builder of 
the house. Such being the case, why 
should a man of ordinary sense and bus- 
iness knowledge, who contemplates the 
possession of an Organ, to cost any sum 
of money, proceed on any other or less 
business-like method of procedure? He 


should, to obtain a scientifically and ar- 
tistically appointed musical instrument, 
with his interests fully protected in all 
matters of construction and tone, have a 
proper Scheme laid out and a fully de- 
tailed and legally binding Specification 
prepared by a fully qualified Organ Ar- 
chitect or Expert, who should be in- 
trusted with the superintendence of the 
work, and to whose entire satisfaction 
every portion of the Organ must be com- 
pleted. Under such obviously proper 
business conditions, and the identical of- 
fices of the House and Organ Architects, 
the absurdity of the combination of Or- 
gan Architect and Builder in one person 
or firm becomes incontestible. It tears 
to tatters the last shred of protection the 
purchaser might lay claim to. Surely 
these facts are obvious to every business 
man. 

ust a few words more on this most 
important question, for on it hangs very 
much of the future of substantial and 
artistic organ-building in this country. 
One thing is certain; until the sensible 
and business-like course of procedure, 
which we have pointed out, is followed, 
organ-building will remain in the one- 
sided and highly unsatisfactory condition 
it obtains at the present hour. The con- 
dition has so long existed that it appears 
to those who have not given it serious 
thought, to call for no alteration. Does 
the purchaser of an Organ realize this 
obvious fact; that, as matters stand be- 
tween the organ-builder and himself, he 
buys a very expensive instrument, with- 
out any sufficient agreement or guaran- 
tee as to what he is to receive for his 
money, and before he sees or hears a 
single pipe; and that he will be com- 
pelled to accept just what the organ- 
builder thinks fit to give him in con- 
struction and tonality? The number of 
stops, according to the skeleton list of 
stop names, will have been provided just 
as the organ-builder cares to make them: 
but, be the tones of the stops good, bad, 
or indifferent, the purchaser has to be 
content with what the organ-builder has 
chosen to produce. This is not our 
opinion alone. In a very able address 
given by America’s most distinguished 
artist in organ tone development, before 
the last Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Organists,.at Philadelphia, 
the following pertinent remarks were 
made: 
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“For instance, a Specification may call 
for an Open Diapason, and the stop fur- 
nished will be whatever the organ- 
builder is willing or able to provide, it 
being generally acknowledged to be a 
cylindrical open metal pipe of a Diapa- 
son tone. Now what does Diapason 
tone mean? Some Diapasons are of 
a fluty character, some are stringy; some 
sound pleasant to the ear, whether fluty 
or stringy, and some are harsh and un- 
pleasant. The reasons assigned are good 
or bad voicing. But in what respect? 
We can have no standard Open Diapason 
until we can specify a standard Diapason 
tone, which shall consist of a measured 


amplitude of fundamental vibration with, 


which shall be present a certain number 
of harmonics, and the intensity of each 
harmonic be specified. This may not 
appear to be practical, or possible, but it 
is absolutely necessary before it will be 
possible for a purchaser of a Diapason 
to know just what ‘breed of cats’ he is 
going to receive for his money. 


“When we buy a piece of steel we can 
obtain its specification—so much carbon, 
so much vanadium, so much tungsten, 
etc.—but when we buy a Diapason we 
get whatever the builder gives us. If 
we don’t like it and kick hard enough we 
may get him to change it to suit our 
views; but it would seem that, there be- 
ing no standard, it would be impossible 
to compel a builder to replace a stop, for 
his contention that the stop is true to its 
name is just as good as ours.” 

The able speaker, who is an organ- 
builder of reputation and long exper- 
ience in tonal matters and the ways of 
the trade, confined his trenchant remarks, 
as quoted, to the foundation stop of the 
Organ proper; and the readers of this 
Article may, accordnigly, consider his 
statements of little importance. Their 
tremendous significance and serious na- 
ture can only be fully realized when it 
is borne home to the organ-designer’s 
and purchaser’s minds that what he said 
with respect to the Diapason is equally 
applicable to every other stop in an Or- 
gan, constructed and tonally appointed 
under the present loose and unbusiness- 
like method of specifying and purchasing 
Organs. 

The Organ Architect or Expert, if 
properly qualified for his duties, should 
be able, even in the absence of any ac- 


knowledged standard of tone, to clearly 
specify the tone required for the Diapa- 
son; aiding the organ-builder by giving 
the material and scale of the stop; the 
width, height, and treatment of the 
mouths of the pipes; the treatment of 
their open upper ends; and the pressure 
of the wind on which the stop is to speak. 
To all this, a binding clause should be 
added, providing that all the specified 
directions be carried out, and that the 
resultant tone, as described, shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Architect. 
This mode of specifying must be carried 
throughout the entire stop-apportion- 
ment; and until it is done the tonal char- 
acter of the instrument will remain, as it 
now does, practically at the good will and 
pleasure of the organ-builder. 

The preparation of a full and sufficient 
Organ Specification is not a matter to be 
dismissed lightly and without due consid- 
eration; for, viewed correctly, it is the 
most serious problem in connection with 
the Organ to-day, and it will prove a 
potent factor in the future development 
of the building of the Temple of Tone. 
To produce a complete and legally bind- 
ing Organ Specification, founded on 
practical, scientific, and artistic methods 
and principles, its writer must possess as 
much knowledge on all matters connected 
with the construction and tonal appoint- 
ment of the Organ, as the Civil Architect 
(when properly qualified) possesses on 
all matters connected with the style of 
architecture, artistic design, proper ar- 
rangement, and correct and stable con- 
struction of a church, concert-hall, or 
other important building. 

There is no royal road to learning. 
The Civil Architect has to undergo years 
of close study and application; embrac- 
ing the history of architecture in all 
countries and times ; the elements of con- 
sistent design in all the principal styles 
of architecture; the practical art of build- 
ing construction in all its important de- 
velopments ; and a high skill in draughts- 
manship, so as to ably transfer his ar- 
tistic conceptions in practical form to 
paper. Further, he has to have a high 
sense of honor and of duty to his client: 
and in writing a specification for a build- 
ing to be constructed, he has to be care- 
ful to describe every matter and detail 
connected wih its materials and work- 
manship, so that his design will be prop- 
erly carried out, and that his client is 





fully protected against any shortcomings 
on the part of the Building Contractor. 

The Organ Architect or Expert, to be 
properly qualified, must needs undergo a 
somewhat similar course of study and 
practical experience in the art and science 
of organ-building; and must have the 
same sense of honor and of duty to his 
client. In preparing his Organ Specifi- 
cation he should follow, as closely as 
possible, the method followed by the Civil 
Architect, as outlined above. Indeed, it 
may be held that such a method is more 
necessary in the case of an Organ than 
in that of ordinary building; simply be- 
cause the construction of an Organ is 
more delicate and complex, and is much 
less open to examination, and is still less 
understood by the usual purchaser, who 
has to depend on his Architect for ev- 
erything; just as a church building com- 
mittee has to depend on the skill, care, 
and honor of its Architect. 

Having pointed out, with sufficient 
reasons, the necessity of securing prop- 
erly prepared Organ Specifications, if 
substantially constructed and satisfactor- 
ily toned instruments are to be secured; 
we may now approach the subject of 
How to Write an Organ Specification, by 
briefly considering the nature and re- 
quirements of the different classes of Or- 
gans for which special Specifications 
have to be written by the Organ Archi- 
tect or Expert. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the ex- 
tensive literature of the Organ, in the 
French, German, and English languages, 
which appeared prior to the year 1886, 
not a single attempt had been made by 
writers to clearly differentiate the three 
properly distinct classes of Organs— 
Church, Concert-room, and Chamber. 
Up to that time size alone was commonly 
accepted as the distinguishing feature of 
such Organs; all being tonally schemed 
on long established church models.* | 

On August 6, 1886, appeared in the 


*It is proper to remark that old writers on 
the Organ have commented on and described 
Regals and Portatives—very small instru- 
ments for chamber use. Dom Bedos. de Cel- 
les, in his great treatise, “L’Art du Facteur 
d’Orgues,” describes the “Organisation d’un 
Piano-forté,” and the “Organisation du Clav- 
ecin ordinaire.” In these chamber instru- 
ments, Organs, comprising four ranks of 
pipes, are ingeniously associated with an 
early Pianoforte and a Clavecin or Harpsi- 
chord. He also illustrates some Chamber Or- 
gans which present no special features so 
far as stop-appointments are concerned. 
are. of course, devoid of powers of expres- 
sion. 
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pages of “The English Mechanic and 
World of Science,” the first of a series 
of twenty-three Articles, in which we 
essayed the unprecedented task of dif- 
ferentiating the three properly distinct 
classes of Organs, going as fully as pos- 
sible, under editorial restriction, into the 
true offices and the tonal characteristics 
of each of the three classes. We claimed 
some right to speak on the subject, hav- 
ing devoted considerable study to it, and 
having constructed what, in the long his- 
tory of the art of organ-building, was 
the first true Chamber Organ, uniquely 
stop-apportioned and endowed with pow- 
ers of compound expression and tonal 
flexibility, then absolutely unknown, in 
‘the organ world. 


As in the series of Articles alluded to 


we commenced with the Chamber Organ, 
so shall we in the present brief essay. 


_ We cannot do better than open the sub- 


ject by quoting a few remarks from our 
first Article. 

“Tt does not appear to have struck 
those interested in Chamber Organ build- 
ing that the church type is the very last 
one that should be taken as a starting 
point, and that, if they desire to produce 
instruments which shall prove thoroughly: 
suitable and interesting for chamber use, 
they must adopt the model furnished by 
a properly appointed Concert-room Or- 
gan. A Chamber Organ, built after the 
former model, may be made to yield a 
few effective combinations of tone, and 
full effects of some dignity in what is 
commonly understood as organ-tone, but 
it will certainly be deficient in solo and 
accompanimental effects. Such being 
the case, the instrument would be most 
unsatisfactory for true chamber organ 
music. On the other hand, if it is built 
from the Concert Organ point of view, 
replete with decided contrasts of tone, 
and capable of producing numerous 
pleasing combinations and nuances, it be- 
comes a perpetual source of interest and 
enjoyment to every one brought within 
its influence. 

“The true Chamber Organ must be on 
the Concert or Orchestral Organ model; 
it must, in fact, be the orchestra da cam- 
era—the center of the music of the 
household. Whatever instruments may 
otherwise be available—the piano, violin, 
violoncello, or flute—all should take their 
positions here in relation to the dominat- 
ing instrument—the Organ. With one or 
more, or with all the four combined, the 
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properly constructed Chamber Organ 
leads to results of never-ending variety, 
beauty, and interest. 

“Although we have pointed out the 
grand Concert-room Organ as the model 
to be taken as a starting point, we do not 
desire to be understood that any direct 
copying is to be contemplated; for be- 
tween an instrument of one hundred 
stops, and one of fifteen or twenty, such 
a thing as direct copying is out of all 
reason. On the contrary it must, once 
for all, be understood and accepted that 
the true Chamber Organ is an instru- 
ment distinct and peculiar, a work con- 
structed on ‘special lines, for a special 
purpose, perfect within its self-imposed 
limits, and aiming at nothing beyond its 
legitimate powers. Viewed in this light, 
the Chamber Organ assumes a dignity 
not hitherto accorded it, and becomes a 
study of great interest to the artist.”* 

These remarks which were made thir- 
ty-six years ago are as appropriate now 
as when they were first written. Numer- 
ous Organs have since then been installed 
in dwelling houses, but how far any of 
them deserve the name of True Chamber 
Organs is very uncertain. So far as our 
observation extends, they certainly are, 
with very rare exceptions, instruments 
of the noisy Church Organ type of tonal 
appointment and divisional stop-appor- 
tionment; voiced on wind of undesirable 
high pressures; and devoid of the full 
powers of tonal flexibility and expression, 
of which we first practically demon- 
strated the primal importance, and which 
we maintain are absolutely essential in 
an Organ suitable for the artistic rendi- 
tion of solo and concerted chamber mu- 
sic of a high order. 

Chamber Organs are, unfortunately, 
too often placed in most objectionable 
situations, which destroy their tones and 
compel resort to strained voicing on 
high-pressure wind, and which, accord- 
ingly, render refinements of expression 
and the production of artistic nuances 
impossible. A Chamber Organ should 
be so placed that the sounds from its 
pipe-work—inclosed and _ uninclosed— 
shall have unobstructed egress; for upon 
this condition depend the tonal utility, 
beauty, and refinement of the instrument, 
as we have proved beyond question. The 


*“The English Mechanic and World of Sci- 
ence,” London, August 6, 1886. 
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Organ Architect or Expert, before pre- 
paring a Specification, should satisfy 
himself of all conditions respecting the 
position and accommodation for the Or- 
gan. In the event of his finding those 
conditions such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of his producing a perfectly satis- 
factory instrument, it is due to himself 
and his professional position to decline 
the task of preparing a Specification. 
Such an action will only be taken by 
one with a high sense of honor and the 
dignity of his calling. 

What is a Church Organ? Great as 
its importance is, this question has 
seemed to trouble the minds of organ- 
designers and organ-builders very little. 
To the organ-builder, a Church Organ is 
simply the largest instrument that money 
is forthcoming to pay for; and which 
can, by the exercise of his ingenuity, be 
crammed into the place or space in the 
church the architect has thought proper 
to provide for it. Other matters are of 
comparatively little importance. To the 
organist, if he is intrusted with the de- 
signing of the instrument, the desirable. 
Organ is that which most fully embodies 
his own ideas of tonal appointment and 
control, and upon which he can best dis- 
play his special powers of execution and 
his knowledge of musical effects. To 


.him the essential requirement is that the 


Organ be fully appointed for grand re- 
cital work. There can be no objection 
to such an Organ in its proper place: but 
is its proper place in a church? Has 
nothing of the true and essential require- 
ments of the Church Organ been sacri- 
ficed so that such a tonal appointment 
may be secured? We know full well 
that in the great majority of Church Or- 
gans, such requirements have been sacri- 
ficed for what are neither necessary nor 
desirable in a perfect Church Organ. 
When a large organ is desired it is prac- 
ticable, and may be deemed expedient, to 
give it a dual office, namely, that of a 
Church Organ on the one hand and a 
Concert Organ on the other: care being 
taken to have the requirements of the 
Church Organ fully met in all directions. 
But when it is of a small and sufficient - 
size, the instrument should be, in every 
way, a true Church Organ, perfectly ap- 
pointed for the place it occupies and the 
office it has to fulfil. We venture to 
think that this last statement is incontro- 
vertible. 
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We now have to answer the important 
question—What is a Church Organ ?—so 
that the writer of a Specification for 
such an instrument may be guided aright. 
The true Church Organ is primarily and 
essentially an accompanimental instru- 
ment. Its characteristic should be gran- 
deur, combined with the greatest possi- 
ble refinement of tone, and endowed with 
full powers of tonal flexibility and ex- 
pression, so that it may ably meet all 
demands in the artistic accompaniment 
of choral and congregational singing, and 
in the performance of voluntaries and 
other incidental music of a dignified and 
churchly character. Capabilities for the 
mere display of florid skill on the part of 
the organist being of no importance. 

When one recognizes the religious 
ethos which should pervade all the mu- 
sical services of a church, it becomes 
quite obvious that noise and every ele- 
ment of coarseness should be eliminated 
from the instrument employed to accom- 
pany the voices of the choir and congre- 
gation. The Organ must, accordingly, 
comprise in its tonal structure stops hav- 
ing rich, full, and pure intonations, such 
as are properly characteristic of the foun- 
dation -stops—the Diapasons and their 
derivatives and harmonic attendants— 
and those refined stops which most ef- 


fectively accompany the voice in its full: 


range of expression. In designing a 
Church Organ it must be clearly borne 
in mind that quality is of more import- 
ance than quantity of tone; and that the 
perfect combination of quality and quan- 
tity in the foundation stops of the Organ 
is secured by skillful voicing on a copi- 
ous supply of wind of low-pressure. The 
noblest toned D1aPasoNns in existence to- 
day speak on wind under 4 inches pres- 
sure. 

In these necessarily brief, introductory 
remarks, we may now attempt to answer 
the question—What is a Concert-room 
Organ? In its desirable and fully de- 
veloped form—mechanically and tonally 
—it differs from both the Chamber and 
Church Organs when these instruments 
are properly appointed for the work they 
have to do and the places they have to 
occupy. As we have pointed out, the 


Chamber Organ should be designed on . 


the Concert-room Organ model, but not 
with any vain view of rivaling the grand- 
est development the Organ is capable of, 
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so far as our present conception of such 
a development extends. 

The true Concert-room Organ must 
comprise in its mechanical and tonal 
structures everything that skill, knowl- 
edge, and refined musical taste can de- 
vise and accomplish. Its range of tonal 
resources should be limited only by the 
impossible; and its powers of tonal flex- 
ibility and expression must be practically 
limitless; and the command and control 
of all these resources and powers must 
be as perfect as ingenuity and skill can 
devise and provide. The stops available 
to-day, having both unimitative organ- 
toned and imitative orchestral-toned 
voices, are sufficient in number, without 
unnecessary duplication, for the largest 
and most complete Concert-room Organ 
likely to be specified and constructed for 
many years to come. At the present time 
it must be evident to any accomplished 
musician organist, not cramped in mind 
by prejudice born of long familiarity 
with old-fashioned instruments, that all 
the Concert-room Organs hitherto de- 
signed by organ-builders and organists, 
at home and abroad, have been tonally 
appointed and departmentally stop-ap- 
portioned on no definite scientific and ar- 
tistic system. In all these representative 
instruments the musician organist will 
find the greater portion, if ,not all, of 
their stops distributed in an aimless man- 
ner throughout their several manual di- 
visions. 

It must surely be evident to everyone 
endowed with musical knowledge, and 
who has given serious consideration to 
organ matters, that each and every divi- 
sion and subdivision of a Concert-room 
Organ, commanded by the several clav- 
iers, should have a distinct and clearly 
marked tonal character, and a special and 
well defined office in the tonal economy 
of the instrument. Such as will place at 
the service of the performer the ready 
means of producing the grandest effects 
of organ and to a large extent those of 
orchestral music; and that without re- 
sort to undesirable coupling and the at- 
tendant interference with the independ- 
ence of the claviers. We alone have for- 
mulated and advocated this advanced and 
logical system of departmental stop- 
apportionment, under the principles of 
contrasting classification and compound 
flexibility and expression. The system is 
fully set forth in the Chapter on the Con- © 
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cert-room Organ in our recently pub- 
lished work, “The Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

Our appeal for the due and unpreju- 
diced consideration of the system has 
fallen, as might be expected so far as 
trade-bound organ-builders are con- 
cerned, on deaf ears: and: organists do 
not seem to have taken sufficient interest 
in the tonal development of the Organ 
to induce them to give our system serious 
thought. They do not wish to be both- 
ered with new ideas, which, in all prob- 
ability, would call for a higher grade of 
musicianship and executive refinement. 
For proof of the humdrum way things 
go on in the organ-building world here, 
take the list of stops as arranged for the 
important Municipal Organ, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which shows nothing in ad- 


vance of the old-fashioned systemless 
and aimless method of stop-apportion- 
ment. What an opportunity there was 
to create a land-mark in the history of 
organ-building: instead of which, the 
Organ will record not a single important 
step in advance. It will simply be an 
ordinary Organ of so many claviers and 
stops. So things will jog along while the 
designing of organs is left to self-inter- 
ested builders, who will naturally specify 
what will be most convenient and profit- 
able to themselves. The true and perfect 
Concert-room Organ has yet to be recog- 
nized and built. 

As this Article has reached an undue 
length, we defer our remarks on the Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre Organ until our 
next installment. 

(To be Continued). 


Pietro A. Yon Honored 


R. PIETRO A. YON has been 
honored in a most unique man- 
ner by his election as Honorary 

Organist of the Vatican. Rome and the 
Vatican need no introduction, and when 
it is pointed out that this is the first time 
in history that the Vatican has honored 
any musician with the title of “Honorary 
Organist”—remembering also the distin- 
guished list of immortals among musi- 
cians who have been distinctly the serv- 
ants of the Vatican—somewhat nearer 
the true perspective of the honor is real- 
ized. 

Cable reports from Rome carried the 
news to the press of America before Mr. 
Yon himself knew anything of it. When 
it was first called to his attention he 
passed it off as an erroneous report of the 
press correspondents in Rome, though 
the American representatives. continued 
to assert the truth of the report, basing 
their stand on the veracity of their special 
representative at Rome. In due time the 
official notification came in the form of a 
letter : 

“T have the honor to announce that the 
Most Reverend Chapter of the S.S. Vati- 
can Basilica, at its meeting of the 11th 
day of the current month, has gladly ac- 
ceeded to the request made with the high- 
est recommendations by Sig. Maestro 
Remigio Renzi and seconded by Sig. 


Maestro Roezi, and has elected you ‘Hon- 
orary Organist of the S.S. Basilica of St. 
Peter of the Vatican.’ 

“In extending this merited distinction, 
I convey to you the confidence of the 
Most Reverend Chapter that, through 
your musical art, you will serve the 
Greater Glory of God and our Holy 
Church. F 

“With the most heartfelt and sincere 
congratulations, and with due respect, I 
have the honor to be to your illustrious 
self, 

“Most devotedly, 
“Mer. MarIANo UGOLINI, 
“Dean of the V. Capella Guilia, 
“St. Peter in Vatican.” 

This letter was handed to Maestro R. 
Renzi, who forwarded it to Mr. Yon with 
his own personal good wishes, express- 
ing himself in part as follows: “Of this, 
I personally feel much elated, because 
this nomination has no precedent in the 
history of the Vatican and bears testi- 
mony of recognition by the Ecclesiastical 
authorities of your artistic achieve- 
ments.” 

It has been accepted as fact that one 
of the greatest composers of the past 
generation sought this honor diligently, 
going to Rome in person to press his suit, 
all without avail—and this in spite of his 
standing as the greatest musician of his 
day. 
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Mr. Yon is well known in America, 
both for his compositions and his re- 
citals. The interest of the Vatican in 
him is better understood when we 
recall that when he graduated from 
the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome he re- 
ceived the first prize medal of the Acad- 
emy, and also a special prize medal from 
the Minister of Public Instruction. Mr. 
Yon served as substitute organist in the 
Vatican and the Royal Church of Rome 
for two years, and his twenty-one Masses 
also commend him highly for his genuine 
interest in the music of the Catholic 
church. Since 1907 he has been organ- 
ist of St. Francis Zavier, New York. As 
a result of his long residence in America 
he has become an American citizen—in 
fact he is a member of the American 
Legion. 

CONCERTO GREGORIANO was first per- 
formed in New York a year ago by the 
New York Symphony Society under Wal- 
ter Damrosh, with Mr. Yon at the organ. 
Three of his Masses for orchestra, 
chorus, and soloists, received their pre- 
miere in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, under Jacques Ungerer. His 
Missa REGINA Pacts was selected for the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration of the Chi- 
cago Diocese. Nearly all of Mr. Yon’s 
compositions have been conceived and 
worked.out in America, as his annual 
vacations in Italy are largely devoted to 
recreation and to the few pupils he takes 
with him. 

One of the most wholesome activities 
of Mr. Yon is his constant, consistent in- 
terest in the public organ recital as a 
commercial proposition. The free recital 
has its place, as is easily recognized, but 
until the concert organist can command 
the same fees for his concerts as are com- 
manded by concert violinists, vocalists, 
and other musicians, the organ has not 
reached its rightful place nor the organ- 
ist his highest art. Toward that goal Mr. 
Yon has been pressing steadily, energeti- 
cally, even vigorously. It will be remem- 
bered that it was he who astonished the 
organ world by attempting a paid recital 
in Aeolian Hall some years ago; his ap- 
pearance there has been an annual affair 
ever since. It may be truthfully said that 
he is about the only organist able and 
willing to stake his reputation on an 
Aeolian Hall appearance without the 
backing of any other resources than his 


own. It is an unfortunate commentary 
on the present state of mentality in the 
organ profession, that the organists them- 
selves have taken virtually no part what- 
ever in making such an undertaking the 
success it must be before the organist as a 
professional musician can command the 
respect of his fellow musicians. 

Mr. Yon is delightfully endowed with 
those qualities, temperamental and men- 
tal, which make for the highest success 
in public appearance on the concert plat- 
form; and when these are coupled with 
his keen business acumen, we have a com- 
bination that has not yet been excelled in 
the organ world. He possesses a calm 
self-respect and a poise and self-confi- 
dence that enable him to achieve. One 
season in Italy he worked fifteen hours a 
day for eight weeks—and then went off 
into the mountains and in two weeks of 
equally concentrated recreation he re- 
gained all the spontaneity and vigor he 
had worn down in his period of concen- 
trated effort. It is difficult to be reserved 
in contemplating such a.man, especially 
when he is known personally, for though 
he has an unfailing supply of self-respect 
he has nothing of the conceit he is en- 
titled to. 

Mr. Pietro A. Yon, both in his organ 
compositions and in his organ playing, 
may be called the Apostle of the Organ. 
He has a new message; he- has seen a 
new light. And he has dedicated himself 
and his entire financial reserve to the one 
problem of making the organ recital the 
equal of song recital, violin recital, and 
piano recital that draw thousands both 
in people and in dollars. The benefit of 
such a program is not his, but ours. 


Magazines 


PUBLICATIONS of national circula- 

tion are private enterprises with a 
public function. They serve the common 
interests of the whole nation. Any force 
which lessens the power and usefulness 
of these publications is harmful to our 
existence as a nation and to the people as 
a whole. Forces political and industrial, 
whose ends are best served by ignorance 
and who therefore fear publicity, menace 
the public function of national periodi- 
cals by organized efforts to undermine 
their commercial prosperity.—National 
Publishers Association Inc. 
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An Italian Organ 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Pie- 
tro A. Yon we are privileged to 
reproduce an illustration of a 

thoroughly modern Italian console and 
give the skeleton specifications. The in- 
strument was the gift of Mrs. Justine B. 
Ward and Mrs. Helen C. Robbins, both 
of New York, and was built by G. Tam- 
burini, of Crema, Italy, for the Ponti- 
ficial Superior School of Sacred Music, 
founded in Rome by Pope Pius X. in 
1910 for the purpose of providing unex- 
celled instruction in all the arts of church 
music. The School is maintained by the 
Vatican so that the question of finances 
is of no concern: the sole proposition is 
to provide instruction in Catholic Church 
Music. 

There are three principal courses: 
Gregorian Chant, Sacred Composition, 
and Organ Playing. There are also three 
secondary courses: Free Composition 
and Instrumentation, Piano, and Special 
Summer Courses. 

In the classes of Harmony, Counter- 
point, Fugue, Composition, and Organ 
the regular program of studies used in 
the musical conservatories of the Italian 
Kingdom are carried out except with the 
modifications required by the character 
of the institution. 

Two public lessons a week are given 
to which are admitted students of differ- 
ent institutes and colleges of Rome, form- 
ing a special Choral Section which gives 
public performances on solemn occa- 
sions. 

Rev. Father A.De Santis, S. J., is the 
President and Maestro E. Boezi, Mgr. A. 
Rella, Mgr. L. Refice, and many other 
illustrious musicians, are in the faculty. 
Maestro M. E. Bossi, director of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia, played the pro- 
gram for the opening of the new organ. 

In presenting the organ we shall give 
the spellings and names just as they exist 
in the original specification : 


Pontificia Scuola Superiore di Musica Sacra. 

Builder: G. Tamburini, Crema, July, 1921. 

Registers: 33 (“Registri Reali’). 

Manuals 58-Note; Pedal 30-Note. 

Second and Third Manuals duplexed. 

Wind pressures of four different degrees. 

—- Meccanica e Pneumatico-Tu- 
bolare. 


PEDALE 
16 Contrabasso 
Bourdon 


Eolina 

8 Violoncello 
Basso 

4 Ottava 


I MANUALE 
16 Principale 
8  Principale Forte 
Principale Dolce 
Dulciana 
Gamba 
Flauto Traverso 
4 Flauto a Camino 
Ottava 
2  Decimaquinta 
VI Ripieno (“6 file”) 
8 Tromba 
Voce Umana 


II MANUALE 


8 Principalino 
Eufonio 
Salicionale 
Bordone 
Viola 

4  Flauto Armonico 
Flauto 

2  Flautino 

2% Flauto in XII 

8 Voce Celeste 
Concerto Di Viole 

III Ripieno (“3 file”) 

8 Oboe 
Voce Corale 
Tuba Mirabilis 
Tremolont 


COUPLERS 
To Pedal: I. II. III. 


.To Manual I.: Octave-I. II. III. Sub-II. 


To Manual II.: Octave-III. III. Sub-III. 


PEDALS 


3 Manual-to-Pedal couplers 
Manual II to I. Manual III to I. 
Manual III to IT. 

Ripieno I Manual 

Ripieno II Manual 

Fortissimo Generale 

Manual II-III Crescendo Pedal 
Register Crescendo 


PISTONS 
Pedal-4. I-8. II-8. ITI6. 


The Console presents unusual features. 
Note the guide-pegs sticking up between 
the stop-tablets. Note also the double set 
of piston faces over each stop-tablet, 
which undoubtedly are concerned with 
the piston system of adjustments. The 
Register Crescendo indicator is cen- 
trally located over Manual III which in 
our parlance is the Swell. The Pedal 
Clavier is very slightly concave, but it 
is apparently a parallel and not a radiat- 


ing board. 
5-2-58 
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We are unable to give any definite in- 
formation as to the placing of the stop- 
tablets, and Mr. Yon, who played the 
organ last summer, has since played so 
many different instruments that he is un- 
able to recall anything relative to this 
subject. By the aid of a strong reading 
glass we are able to say this much, how- 
ever, that the stop-tablets on the left are 
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on the bottom. It will be recalled that 
this is the plan urged by Mr. George 
Ashdown Audsley, the internationally 
famous authority on organ matters, and 
that it has been-adopted by Mr. Frederick 
C. Mayer for the notable Moller organ 
in Cadet Chapel of West Point Military 
Academy. Mr. Mayer reports that this 
placing of the Great at the bottom is most 
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AN ITALIAN CONSOLE OF 1921 
Console of the instrument donated by two American women to the Pontificial Superior 


School of Sacred 


not arranged by divisions at all but are 
grouped on a plan the key to which we 
are unable to discover. For example, the 
next to the top row of tablets to the left 
is divided into two sections of 2 and 5 
tablets; these two groups comprise: 
Basso and Ottava on the left, and five 
unison and octave couplers on the right. 
The top row left contains only the mix- 
tures and reeds. The middle row of tab- 
lets over the top manual follows almost 
exactly from left to right the registers 
of the Pedal and Manual II, each read 
in reverse order. 

One feature which deserves special 
note is the placing of the Great Manual 


Music in Rome 


convenient, and preferable to the old ar- 
rangement. Mr. Yon similarly reports 
that the placing of the Great below all 
other manuals favors a facile technic in 
every way, and though the question of 
stop-keys, stop-knobs, or stop-tablets is 
of little or no concern to him, this ques- 
tion of the position of the Great manual 
is of serious concern because of the ease 
and naturalness with which it is played 
in this bottom position. 

The instrument stands in a beautiful 
concert hall of good proportions and may 
be said to represent modern methods and 
ideas in organ building in Italy. 
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Chicago Churches 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONAL 
MONG the Congregational churches 
of Chicago there are now two fa- 
mous ones (old First and Ply- 
mouth churches having passed out of ex- 


istence) the New England Church at. 


North Dearborn Street and Delaware 
Place, and the New First Church at Ash- 
land and Washington Boulevards. 

New England Church is rich in the 
history of Puritanism, containing within 
its walls two stones, one from Scrooby 
manor, Lincolnshire, England, and dated 
1606; the other from a pavement in 
Delfthaven, Holland, bearing the date 
1620. The baptismal font is from the 
Parish church in Scrooby and is the one 
in which Elder Brewster was baptised. 
It dates from the Fourteenth Century. 

The present building, a pure Gothic 
edifice, was erected in 1867, burned in the 
great fire of 1871, and rebuilt in 1876. 
The organ was constructed by E. and G. 
G. Hook, of Boston at the time of the 
church’s rebuilding. It has since been 
somewhat modernized. It has three man- 
uals and thirty-eight registers. Among 
the former organists of New England 
church have been Eric De Lamarter and 
Hugo Goodwin. While the incumbent of 
this position, Mr. Goodwin made his cel- 
ebrated record of one thousand pieces 
without repetition ! 

Mrs. Irene Belden Zaring is the pres- 
ent organist and director of music. 
is the first woman to have ever held this 
position in New England Church. 


She © 
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earnestly promoted. As an attraction, to 
those fond of music, many well known 
artists (vocalists, ’cellists and harpists) 
have appeared as soloists at these serv- 
ices. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S EPISCOPAL* 


HALF MILE to the northward of 
New England Church on North 
Dearborn Street is St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Episcopal Church. St. Chrysos- 
tom’s has also a rich heritage in that it 
was begun as a mission of St. James’ 
twenty-five years ago. The present 
church, a small though attractive build- 
ing—within—is located one and one-half 
blocks below the famous Lincoln Monu- 
ment in Lincoln Park. 

The Parish choir of ‘St. Chrysostom’s 
numbers twenty-four voices, a solo quar- 
tet and paid chorus of twenty voices. Al- 
though organized but five years a fine, 
though not extensive, repertoire has 
been developed. Many works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Dvorak, and Saint-Saens are used reg- 
ularly. Anthems of the modern English 
and American schools comprising works 
by Harwood, Bairstow, Holbrook and 
Willan; James H. Rogers, Horatio Park- 
er, Seth Bingham, Arthur Whiting, and 
George Chadwick are also presented fre- 
quently. A cappella singing is held as the 
ideal and to this end the service of Holy 
Communion is now sung largely without 
organ accompaniment. 

In addition to the Parish choir, a Jun- 
ior organization of twenty boys and girls 
is maintained. This choir sings each 
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Sunday morning for the session of the 
Church School of Religious Education Sc 
and upon two afternoons a week during 
Lent. Twice during the year the Junior 
choir unites with the Parish choir, at the ¢: 
Christmas Candle-light service and at the 
Pageant on Easter Day. 


The present choir consists of a quar- 
tet and volunteer chorus, a new depart- 
ure occasioned by war time conditions. 
The evening service at New England, as 
in many other churches, is largely at- 
tended by transients and has recently 
been made rather a popular one. At this 





service the Tenor of the quartet acts as ta 
precentor and congregational singing is 


*The Author is the deservedly noted Organ- a 
ist and Choirmaster of St. Chrysostom’s.—Ed. Se 
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The organ is a three manual, forty-five 
register Kimball containing some excel- 
lent voices. Four organ recitals are given 
during the season on the first Sunday 
evenings of November, January, March 
and May. These recitals are of one 
hour’s duration. 

The following choral and organ num- 
bers are taken from the Service List of 


19IQ: 


Te Deumin' B: Piatsc.cccccciceds Healy Willan 
Te Deum Laudamus, in B Flat....... Stanford 
Te Deum Laudamus, in B Flat. HoratioParker 
Te Deum Laudamus, in F.............. Smart 
Jubilate 60; in B Plates iccise ss ass Stanford 
Jubilate Deo, im Fo Plat .o:. oc cs ccc Loveday 
Pest D2 One re ee Smart 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, E Flat..... 
en ee Horatio Parker 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, B Flat. Stanford 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, A Flat... Foster 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, E Flat.....West 
© Saviods OF Ce Words ooo ccisscccces Goss 
Lord, how long, wilt Thou forget me...... 
scsleie Bio oINOe 8 Oe alow eeeeeeeeses Mendelssohn 
O Lord, most aly Dcwincincxaee Caesar Franck 
Blessed Jesus, fount of mercy......... Dvorak 
Hear, O my people........... Joseph Holbrook 
The promise which was made........ Bairstow 
SINS VO 46: ANO GOT oie. cs 0 iis cee ses Bairstow 
The heavens are declaring.......... Beethoven 
Great is Jehovah, the Lord........... Schubert 
The Lord is my Shepherd............ Schubert 
AVE WIAD As. 59:5. asinine ss 00's. 4 sara sicaecen Mozart 
PADRE Rs acc 6s eae seiccscene Saint-Saens 
COG ABFA MBINOEE ans ced scnueauiene Bennett. 
The Lord is my Shepherd..... Horatio Parker 
Cherubini Bane siiseis 00000 sees Gretchaninoft 
Cheri Ravin os iosoeis sve vies Rachmaninoff 
Bless the Lord, O my soul..... Ipolitof-Ivanof 
Christine OA <o 6% oc visiiuis<oartee Cornelius 
The Divine Praises .............. Bortniansky 
Bide: Wats osisi0's 6 4856 aiswaie scsi cio seeua’ Bach 
Fantasie and Fugue, AGERE )a's oin:b 5 clas Bach 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor............. Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, B minor............. Bach 
Fugue in D major Bias sidiataeik 6 aie,6 a'eiuseiois a's o's Bach 
Fugue in G minor (The lesser).......... Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, E minov............ Bach 
CONCERN a ee nhc seis ald wan slomienied Bach 
DONALD A a hce eats mumiee sean vaieed we Macquaire 
On ates gate rye As wicca awa oets Widor 
POM: Bick cas ciixishaebabsseaxecons Vierne 
Som: ON Bio icat nn ckesveanans Guilmant 
Chorales in A minor, B minor, E major... 


ee Se er ne ee Franck 
Cantabile, Caprice, Priere, and Choral. .Jongen 


The writer will, in the next article, 
take his guest from the North to the 
South side of the city 


Descants 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. T. 
Tertius Noble, of St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, we are able 

to reproduce herewith a portion of a let- 
ter from Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson ex- 
plaining the term “with Descant” as used 
on his programs in Westminster Abbey. 
“You ask me about the Descants. 
These are counter tunes added above the 
treble parts, fitting in with the ordinary 
harmony. Allan Gray has done a book 
about it, published by the Cambridge 
University Press, and where he has not 
got tunes done I have tried to do them 
myself. We use these at popular serv- 
ices on Sunday evenings and the melody 
of the hymn tune is sung by the congre- 
gation in unison and our own choristers 
sing the descant above it. It is very ef- 
fective and quite a good thing to do.” 
We are also able to reproduce herewith 
a specimen of the actual Descants 


0. 
TF) 
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through the courtesy of Dr. Roland Dig- 
gle, of Los Angeles. This example is 
from the pen of Allan Gray and is in- 
tended to be used with the old familiar 
hymn, “O God our help in ages past.” 
Dr. Diggle writes: “I have used Des- 
cants here with very excellent success, 
the interest in the hymns being stimu- 
lated in a remarkable manner.” 


The March Calendar 


ARCH brings in the busy Lenten season 
for Episcopal and Catholic organists, 
and gives the denominational organist 

something to think about also when he is for- 
tunate enough to be associated with a minister 
open to conviction. The events we commemor- 
ate in Lent are among the most complete of all 
the Bible records; consequently the program 
maker has the utmost opportunity to make 
appropriate programs. 














SUNDAY MARCH 51x 


This is the first Sunday in Lent, which; be- 
ing interpreted for any who may be interested, 
is a period of forty days prior to Easter, when 
“good works and alms-giving” are especially to 
predominate one’s thought and act; in its pres- 
ent form it was established in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, though originally it seems to have been a 
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fast observed for forty hours—forty hours 
being the time between the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ. After all is said and 
done, it matters very little how a good man 
dies; the important thing is how he lives, how 
he works, how he teaches. This is just as true 
of Christ as of any human being, perhaps 
more true—in spite of all the hysterical over- 
emphasis theology of the old school has tried 
to place upon the great sacrifice of His death. 
Humanity will be made the better, and the 
church be established as the truer leader, if we 
as program makers are able to reach our audi- 
ence with a message reflecting the precepts and 
example of Christ rather than merely bemoan- 
ing his sufferings and death. In so far as is 
possible our programs might well consist most 
largely of the re-telling of the parables, the 
allegories, and the direct words of Christ him- 
self. This ought to be very easy for every 
one of us, though it may be difficult for these 
columns to carry many concrete suggestions. 
However we shall proceed: 

Foote’s CANTILENE in G, Schmidt, 2-4-140; 
an easy number of classic qualities, appropri- 
ate on this day because it commemorates also 
the birthday of one of America’s grand old 
men of music—Mr. Arthur Foote, born March 
5th, 1853; 

Foss’ “O Luvr THat Witt Not Let Me Go”, 
Thompson, 1I-4-234, an easy melodious anthem; 

Milligan’s “Give Unto THE Lorp”, Schmidt, 
4-12-408, a vigorous anthem with individual 
character; 

J. Bradford Campbell’s “Lorp Is My SuHEp- 
HERD”, Wood, an easy melodious anthem in 6-8 
rhythm with considerable variety of treatment; 

Charles E. Wheeler’s “BESIDE THE SILENT 
Sea”, Summy, reviewed in this issue; 

Yon’s SPERANZA (Hope), Fischer, 3-3-94 
and 4-4-1309. 


SUNDAY MARCH te2tH 


The second Sunday in Lent this year also - 


commemorates the birthday of one of the most 
prolific and successful of French organ com- 
posers, Guilmant, born March 12th, 1837. The 
11th of March in 1829 marked Mendelssohn’s 
first performance of the eternal “St. Matthew 
Passion Music” of Bach, one of the most 
practical (if somewhat difficult here and there) 
works ever written for chorus; there will be 
found many beautiful excerpts possible with 
every choir—the chorals for example, or the 
final chorus, and several of the solos. We 
suggest: 

Guilmant’s Invocation, Ditson, 4-9-3190, a 
beautiful, easy, meditative bit of organ music; 

Guilmant’s LAMENTATION, I-3-04, one of the 
most frequently used of his organ works; 

Nevin’s “Ir Ye Love Mer”, Ditson, 4-4-1190, 
an easy anthem with a most appropriate text; 

Harris’ “O Hoty, Hoty Lorp”, Schmidt, re- 
viewed in these columns; 

Martin’s “Ho Everyone THAt THIRSTETH”, 
reviewed again in these columns—an anthem 
that should be used at least three times every 
year in every church in America; 


Lynes’ “BLess THE Lorp”, Schmidt, a vig- 
orous anthem within easy reach of all choirs, 
an interesting soprano solo in the middle sec- 
tion enlivens the anthem and gives contrast. 


SUNDAY MARCH tora 


The third Sunday in Lent; the 20th is the 
first day of Spring—when Spring Songs in 
abundance will be appropriate; the 21st is the 
birthday of a certain John Sebastian Bach who 
is reputed to have written some few things for 
the organ, and also, I understand, for the 
chorus. Suggestions: 

Bach’s “Cathedral” PreLupE AND FucvuE in 
E minor (the one where the first measure of 
the Fugue theme consists of single notes on B, 
with the second measure B-E-F sharp—G-B- 
E-Fs) which is very easy to play, and when 
given proper expression in the Fugue it is very 
beautiful—soft effects, say with the Quinta- 
dena on the subject and the Vox Humana on 
the answer; 


Stebbins’ OH THE LiLtING SPRINGTIME, - 


Fischer, 4-5-175; 

Miller’s “Love Divine”, Victor, a smooth, 
easy anthem of attractive qualities; 

Nevin’s “JEsuSs THE VERY THOUGHT OF 
THEE”, reviewed in this issue; 

Demarest’s “Jesus THou Joy”, reviewed in 
this issue. 


SUNDAY MARCH 26TH 


The fourth Sunday in Lent this year also 
marks the death of Beethoven in 1827 and of 
Debussy in 1918; it is also the birthday of 
H. A. Matthews in 1879; the 27th of I910 
marked the passing of one of Philadelphia’s 
most prominent organists, David D. Wood. 
We suggest: 

Beethoven’s ANDANTE from the Fifth Sym- 
phony, of which one version published by Dit- 
son was reviewed 3-12-452, and another by 
Schirmer 4-5-176; a Gavorre in F, Schirmer, 
was reviewed 3-8-303; the ANDANTE is not easy 
to play, but the Gavorre is; there is also a 
new transcription of the ever popular MINUET 
in G; 

Debussy’s Revertzk, B. M. C., 2-5-214; Ro- 
MANCE, Ditson, 4-3-104; both are easy to play, 
both poetic and beautiful in classic qualities; 

Matthews’ Caprice, COMMUNION, FESTAL 
Marcu, Metopy, all published by Schirmer 
and reviewed 3-12-457; 

Nevin’s “Draw Me To THEE”, reviewed in 
this issue. 

Coerne’s “My Gop My FatHeEr”, reviewed 
in this issue; 

Miller’s “O Love THat Witt Nor Let ME 
Go”, Victor, 4-9-307, an easy anthem of good 
text and singable qualities ; 

Federlein’s “THou Art My Reruce”, B. M. 
C., 2-6-247, an anthem by the present Warden 
of the Guild that will be especially popular 
with Guild members in arranging their serv- 
ices. 
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ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON 


Dean of the Texas Guild for two years, a 
native of Dallas, for seventeen years organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Dallas. 
At present Miss Fergusson is organist of the 
Oak Cliff Presbyterian Church, Dallas, doing 
recital work in addition to her classes in 
piano, organ, and theory. Miss Fergusson is 
a pupil of Edward Kreiser, Charles Galloway, 
and Pietro A. Yon. 


Repertoire 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“Jesus THou Joy oF Lovinc Hearts” 


NTHEM for quartet or chorus, easy to 
sing, but written with good technic 
throughout. It opens with soprano solo 

against an accompaniment that has many in- 
teresting points of its own by reason of good 
contrapuntal movement along lines of the mo- 
tive. For the Lenten season when the whole 
atmosphere of the services is more intense and 
fruitful, an anthem of. this serious kind is 
capable of carrying a beautiful message. Care 
should be taken to secure contrasts here and 
there, taking advantage of everything the com- 
poser has put at the executant’s disposal; an 
ordinary routine interpretation will be good if 
an artist is back of it, otherwise it is up to the 
choir-master to supply the deficiency by his 
own ideas. The chorus part is well written, 
affording ample opportunity for carrying the 
message in effective manner. Any average 
choir can do it well, whether quartet and 
chorus, (Schmidt). 
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GEORGE C. MARTIN 
“Ho Everyone THAT THIRSTETH” 


HIS anthem has been reviewed briefly once 
before in these pages, but it is one of 
the masterpieces of choir literature and 

deserves special emphasis again. It should be 
in every library, for even the amateur chorus 
can ultimately learn to do it well and its ap- 
propriateness for the Lenten season makes it 
especially worthy of attention at this time. 





The illustrations show the first chorus pas- 
sage, which is very beautiful and serene, and 
the final climax for the chorus, which is thrill- 
ing and emphatic. Perhaps it may require sev- 
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eral montiis of hard work before it can be of- 
fered in public, but it is highly profitable work, 
and when once learned it represents an asset 
in the repertoire that will never grow old. 
(Ditson). 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Draw Me To THEE” 


HIS anthem has been so successful that it 
has been published in a second version 
for male quartet or chorus, in which 

form it is even more beautiful than in its orig- 
inal mixed chorus version. The illustration 
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Draw me to Thee so Close, my bless.ed Sav - ron, 
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shows the opening measures of the contralto 
solo; the music will be seen to be whole 
hearted, warm, and sympathetic. Mr. Nevin’s 
better anthems always partake of these qual- 
ities, and this may safely be said to be one of 
his best. It is simple, making no pretense at 
technical complexities, and the chorus part, 
which is quite brief, is very easy and beautiful. 
Music of this kind carries a message which 
the average congregation will not fail to 
preciate. The range is easy, the harmony ot 
melody are human and of the heart rather 
than an invention of the mind. It is recom- 
mended for every choir. (Ditson). 
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GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Jesus THE Very THoucHt oF THEE” 
NOTHER easy, melodious anthem of 
special attractiveness for this season of 
the church year. Though not of the 
high melodic value of the anthem just re- 
viewed, it is of such simple and melodious 
value that it will be attractive to the average 
choir and congregation, and will save the busy 
choirmaster’s time, permitting him to give all 
the greater attention to the heavier things that 
may be under preparation for Easter presen- 
tation. There is a solo for soprano, a soprano- 
baritone duet, and two full pages of short-score 
chorus parts, making an anthem of good con- 
trast and sufficient length. The choir master 
will do well to secure a copy for examination 
in making up his Lent programs. (Ditson). 


CHARLES E. WHEELER 

“BESIDE THE SILENT SEA” 
N EASY melodious anthem for chorus or 
quartet, with solo for medium voice. 
The illustration shows the opening 
measures of the chorus following the solo; 
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it is rather descriptive in effort and has a good 
effect, being at the same time very easy to sing. 
The text makes it appropriate for the Lent 
season. The solo is melodious and genuine, 
while the chorus gives the needed contrast and 
serves to add an interest of its own. While 
the chorus accompaniment merely follows the 
voice parts, the accompaniment for the solo is 
rather independent, though none the less sim- 
ple. It is of the hymn type of anthem, with an 
intimate text that is quite good and well worth 


using. The choirmaster should secure this 
number. (Summy). 
Reviews 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 
“My Gop My FatuHer” 


NEW anthem for chorus or quartet with 
soprano-tenor duet, easy to sing, rather 
rich in harmony, and with altogether 

pleasing melodic effectiveness. The illustra- 
tion shows the beginning of the chorus part 
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g@ter the duet, where the text gives the reader 
a better clue to the spirit of the anthem than 
the title does; the first chord can well be sup- 
plied by the "reader. The accompaniment of 
the chorus merely duplicates the voices and 
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can best be omitted; in the duet it is effective. 
Incidentally, the anthem is particularly in keep- © 
ing with the Lenten spirit. The composer 
keeps away from the straight diatonic and 
produces some pleasing harmonic colors there- 
by. Altogether the number is well worth 
adding to all libraries, and though it is simple 
in its effects it is not simple from the view- 
point of the singers; it is none the less easy 
to sing effectively. (Schirmer). 


CUTHBERT HARRIS 
“O Hoty Hoty Lorp” 


HIS anthem is rather more of a praise 
number than would be indicated by a 
strict interpretation of the title; it has 

many unison passages and is easy to sing 
throughout; there is.a strong solo for soprano, 
and a second solo for bass that is even more 
telling in its strength. These two solos are 
comfortable in range, and make good variety 
in the anthem, giving it an especially strong 
character. The chorus parts are accompanied 
by reiterated chords in triplets, which gives 
ample movement and increases the praise idea 
as opposed to the spirit of the title. It is a 
vigorous number for either morning or even- 
ing service, and though there are several ex- 
cerpts that might well be shown, they would 
hardly suffice to give an adequate idea of the 
anthem as a whole, and it will be better for 
the individual choirmaster to secure an ex- 
amination copy for himself. It will be found 
a good time-saver for the busy season. 
(Schmidt). 


FRANCES McCOLLIN 
“THEN SHALL THE RIGHTEOUS SHINE” 


HE Mendelssohn Club Prize Anthem for 
1920. Its theme is excellent, original 
and well worth considerable develop- 

ment. Much of the writing is for eight-part 
work, which restricts it to choruses of consid- 
erable independence; the accompaniment is for 
rehearsals only, merely duplicating the voice 
parts. There are 16 pages of music—which 
will give a fair idea of the seriousness of the 
anthem. The middle themes do not measure 
up to the high quality of the main subject, and 
many times there is present the thought that 
this main theme should be made more use of. 
However, the fact that the Mendelssohn Club 
awarded it the prize is sufficient indication of 
its high quality, and choirmasters with good 
organizations at their command will naturally 
want to examine a copy and determine for 
themselves whether or not it is suited to their 
needs. It is one of the best things Miss Mc- 
Collin has yet published. (Gray). 


ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
“Like As THe Harr’ 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet with solo 
for medium voice. The setting follows 
the text carefully, passing through the 

varying moods according as the text requires. 
The accompaniment follows the voices in the 
main, though with some liberty here and there 
so that it is worth retaining even with the 
chorus. The anthem is very easy to sing, and 
as a number for a Lenten program it will be 
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well received and effective for either morn- 
ing or evening service, though it will not do 
for the brilliant number on the program, as it 
is more reflective and subdued than brilliant. 
(Schmidt). 


NEW MUSIC 


Donovan, Richard F.: “Tse Deum 1n E”, 16 
pages of music, brilliant, with a good accom- 
paniment that sometimes is a genuine organ 
score; there is much unison—all in fine effect 
—and ample variety throughout; it is neither 
easy nor difficult, but will make a good num- 
ber for the Episcopal choirmaster’s stock in 
trade—its individuality being strongly marked 
here and there by good themes of special’ prom- 
inence. (Gray). 

James, Philip: “By THE Waters oF BaBy- 
LON”, II pages, for chorus without solos, with 
an accompaniment that is sometimes delight- 
fully independent. Mr. James has already es- 
tablished his reputation in choral music and 
all choirmasters interested in the bigger and 
better things in church music will secure a 
copy of this anthem for examination. The 
text is unfortunately tied up with a dead and 
almost forgotten past and can have but slender 
connection with the Christianity our churches 
are (at least nominally) devoted to; and the 
Synagogues, which alone can be interested seri- 
ously in it, are so few and far between that 
it is a pity to have genius wasted on them 
when the Churches need live literature so 
badly—singing about Moses and his race of 
recalcitrant Jews is not helping the cause of 
Christ, or morals, on earth. (Gray). 

Lefebvre, Channing: “BENEDICITE and GLORIA 
Patri In G”, a chant of good qualities with a 
bass part that benignly refuses to join the mob 
but prefers to sing its part all by itself—and 
the effect is highly satisfactory, quite different 
from the average chant; these two numbers 
deserve a place in every Episcopal library. 
(Schirmer). 

Nevin, George B.: “Now tHE Gop oF Hops”, 
anthem for chorus or quartet with solo for 
bass. (B. M. Co.). 

Wooler, Alfred: “O Lorp Our Lorp”, an- 
them in E flat minor for chorus with solos for 
soprano and tenor. (Ditson). 


Conducting 


Somebody asked us what we thought 
of Toscanini? Let no one get shocked 
We consider him a splendid motionful 
accompanist of his orchestra. But the 
members of his orchestra. must be an ag- 
gregation of deaf boobs if they need all 
the wriggling, contortioning and strenu- 
ous exercising of muscles he inflicts on 
himself in the course of an evening’s con- 
cert. It has become the craze for con- 
ductors to get up and wriggle and wiggle 
to every cadence of the music that is 
being played, much to the distraction and 
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amusement of the hearers and sightseers. 
Why is this necessary? The men have 
certainly been rehearsed in the rendition 
of their numbers according to their con- 
ductor’s reading of the score. They have 
played them since being rehearsed so 
many times that they could play them 
almost as well without a conductor as 
with him. Why then all this fuss and 
cruelty to so valuable an adjunct? We 
always admired the directing of Mr. 
Stock of the Chicago Orchestra and also 
Mr. Modest Altschuler’s. Sometimes 
they would do little directing, simply 
standing there quietly and watching the 
music and the men making it, then again 
directing just a little bit, and seldom get- 
ting frantic—Dr. A. B. Stuber in THE 
ParisH MONTHLY. 


Service Programs 


JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 

Church of Ascension—New York j 
Brahms Requiem ; 
Franck the Beatitudes 5: 
Gounod St. Cecilia Mass 
Handel Messiah and Sampson 
Parker Hora Novissima 
Saint-Saens Christmas Oratorio 

(Given at Sunday afternoon Musicals) 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 

United Congregational—Oberlin 
“O Savior Sweet”, Bach q 
“Sanctus and Benedictus’, Gounod . 
“Lord Thou alone art God”, Brahms 4 
“Dearest friend Jesus’, Hildach 
“Sabbath Day’, Mendelssohn 
“Softly through the Winter’, Rimsky-Kor. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Divine Paternity—New York 
O—Finale, Noble 
Elizabethan Idvyl, Noble 
q—-If we believe”, Bunnett 
“Blessed be the Lord”, Gounod 
“O Lamb of God’’, Gounod 
t—“One by one”, C. P. Scott 
A—“Thou wilt keep him”, Patten i 
O—Fugue Em, Bach 


HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ 
First Presbyterian—York i 
O—Christmas, Corelli 
c—“Song of the Angels’, Trad. 
“Christmas Song’, Cornelius 
O—Hosanna, Dubois 
Rhapsody on Christmas, Gigout 
Noel Ecossais, Guilmant 
Jesu Redemptor, Yon 
Bethlehem, Malling 


CHARLES N. BOYD 
Gounod Messe Solennelle, with orchestra of 
45 players, North Avenue M. E., Pitts- 


burgh, 
Russian Church Music Concert, with the Ce- 
cilia Choir, Greensburg, Pa. 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 

Covenant Presbyterian—Cleveland 
O—Andante Grazioso, Marchant 
Hymn. Invocation. Lord’s Prayer 
Psalter. Gloria Patri. 
c—"“I am the Bread”, Stainer 
Scripture. Prayer. Reception of Members. 
c—“O Saving Victim”, Wagner 
Offering. Doxology. Consecration. 
Sermon. Hymn. Communion. Hymn. 
Benediction. Response. 
O—Andante, Mendelssohn 
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Cc. WHITNEY COOMBS 
St. Luke’s P. E.—New York 
Carol Service (Invisible choir) 


“Break forth’, Bach ea yg A Or.) 

“Where wilt thou lodge”, J. S. Matthews 

“A bright star shining”, J. S. Matthews 

“Stars in chorus, holy”, Schlieder 

“Lo how a rose”, Praetorius 

“Mid ox and ass”, French 

“Jesus gentle babe”, French 

“Christ-Child lay on Mary’s lap”, Hadley 

Matthews Story of Christmas was given with 
combined choirs at special musical. 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
First Congregational—Columbus 


O—Ste. Clotilde Meditation, James 

c—‘Nightingale of Bethlehem”, James 

O—Allegro (Son. 6), Widor 

Parker Dream of Mary was given at a spec- 
ial musical. 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 

St. Johns—Charleston 
“I am glad”, Candlyn 
“The Publican”, Van de Water 
“Send out thy light”, Calkin 
“Savior precious Savior’, Berwald 
“Hark my soul”, Shelley 
“Hearken Thou O Lord”, Francis 
“Tarry with me”, Baldwin 


De WITT C. GARRETSON 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—Buffalo 

“Blessed is He’, Parker 
“He watching over Israel”, Mendelssohn 
“Behold the days come” Woodward 
“Voice of One Crying”, Scott 
“Cherubic Hymn”, Gretchaninoft 
“Great is Jehovah”, Schubert 
“Great day of the Lord”, Martin 


GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. Luke’s Lebanon 
March of the Magi, Dubois 
Cantique Noel, Adam 
Star of Hope, Kennely 
“Nativity”, Huhn 
“Silent Night”, Gruber 
Noel Polonaise, Guilmant 


JOHN S. GRIDLEY 
Ghent Methodist—Norfolk 
TB—“Radiant Star”, Coombs 
q—‘Nazareth”, Gounod-Root 
c—‘Star of Orient”, Shelley 
Matthews Story of Christmas was given ata 
special musical, 


OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
Pilgrim Congregational—Pomona 


Prophecy: ‘Angel Gabriel’, Stevenson 
“Virgin Unspottea”, Trad. 
Advent: “Holy Night’, Adam 
Shepherds: “First Noel”, Trad. 
Wise Men: “We Three Kings”, Trad. 
Bethlehem: “Calm on Listening”, Fisher 
Christ Child: “Virgins Lullaby”, Buck 
Adoration: “Sing O Heavens”, Tours. 


(Proper Scripture reading preceded each sec- 
tion) 
F. F. HORSTMEIER 
Bethel Lutheran—Chicago 
Gaul Holy City, given at a special musical 
with special soloists, ladies’ quartet, and 
orchestra. 


GEORGIA E. LOCKENOUR 
Christian Church—Greencastle 


March of Magi, Dubois 

“Birthday of a King”, Neidlinger 
Moderato Cantabile, Dancla (Strings) 
“To Patience’, Thompson 

“There were Shepherds’, Birch 
“Adoration”, Nevin (cantata) 

Grand Chorus, Dubois 


ALLAN ARTHUR LOEW 
St. Marks—Brooklyn 

“Lo how a Rose”, Praetorius 
“Twixt Ox and Ass”, Gevaert 
“O’er the Cradle”, Old Breton 
“Nazareth”, Gounod 
“Arise Shine’, Elvey 
“Day is past and over’, Marks 
“O how amiable”, Barnby 
‘Seek ye the Lord”, Roberts 


R. BUCHANAN MORTON 
House of Hope—St. Paul 
“We praise Thee”, Shvedof 
A Tear, Moussorgsky 
“Cherubim Song”, Hachmentnc®® 
Cavatina, Cui 
“Lamb of God”, Kalinnikof 
“Bless the Lord,” Tschesnokoft 
Echo Rustique, Rebikoff 
Kieff Processional, Moussorgsky 


WILLIAM H. OETTING 
Concert of his own works 
Prelude and Fugue Em, organ 
“Christ is Risen, tenor 
“Art Thou Weary”, quaret 
Meditation and Barcarolle, piano 
“How long wilt thou”, contralto 
“Silent Night”, quartet 
“Saw ye my Savior”, soprano 
“Song of-the Winds”, soprano 
Summer Idyl, and Concert Study, piano 


JOSEPH RAGAN 
North Avenue Pres.—Atlanta 

Offertoire in Dm, Batiste 
Festal March, Matthews 
Christmas Pastorale, Handel 
“Prepare ye the way”, Garrett 
“Here is rest’, Macey 
“Sing and Rejoice’, Weigand 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Lutheran—Reading 

“No good thing”, Bach 

“Sing ye praise’, Mendelssohn 

First Concert Study, Yon 

Gesu Bambino, Yon 

Abendlied, Schumann 

Chorale, Ravenello 

Matthews Story of Christmas was given at 
special musical to an audience of 1300, 
with the auditorium filled a half hour be- 
fore music began. 


FREDERICK N. SHACKLEY 
First Baptist—Melrose 
Matthews Story “ Christmas was given at a 
special musical. 


KARL OTTO STAPS 
Old St. Pauls—Norfolk 

O—Sonata Cm, Guilmant 

Caprice, Kreiser 
S—‘Birthday of King”, Neidlinger 
c—“There were shepherds”, Foster 
O—Holy Night, Buck 

Jesu Bambino, Yon 

Berceuse, Godard 
B—“O what is man”, Spohr 
e—‘“First Noel”, Trad. 

“We three kings”, Hopkins 

“Like Silver Lamps”, Steggal 

“All my heart”, Parker 
O—Gavotte, Thomas 

Alleluia, Handel 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
Eliot Congregational—Newton 
Rossini Stabat Mater was given at a special 
musical. 
Matthews Story of Christmas was used at 
special Christmas musical. 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Tabernacle Baptist—Syracuse 

O—Gesu Bambino, Yon 

Finale (Concerto), Yon 

Christmas, Dethier 

Hosanna, Dubois 
c—‘Nazareth”, Gounod 

“O Holy Night”, Adam 

“Awake psaltery and harp”, Rogers 
Buck Coming of the King was given at spec- 

ial Christmas musical. 


DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomews—New York 

O—Prelude, Parker 

In Thee is Joy, Bach 

March St. Polycarp, Ouseley 

Fugue Am, Bach 

Adagio (Son. 5), Widor 

Arioso, Rogers 

Risoluto, Parker 

Andante Cantabile (Son. 5), Widor 
e—‘“Christmas Oratorio”, Bach (selections) 

“When Jesus our Lord”, Mendelssohn 

“Before the heavens”, Parker 

“Great is Jehovah”, Schubert 
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“Repeat Theme—” 


AARON BURR 


ID YOU ever hear one of those 
somniferous sermons wherein the 
preacher, after a particularly dull 

passage, shuffled his feet, clasped his 
hands before, gave you a cock-eyed look 
over his spectacles, and in his most 
unctuous tones uttered, with a self-satis- 
fied smirk for the twentieth time, his text 
which was probably such an inane state- 
ment as “—and—they—went—down—in 
—to— the — mark — et — place—” and 
wagged his head the while? Did you 
ever? 


Of course you did! And you allowed . 


the preacher to proceed unmolested! 

The reason you allowed him to pro- 
ceed unmolested was this: You had 
learned in “English A” of the forms of 
composition. You recognized that his 
discourse was of an expository nature. 
You had learned to allow great liberty of 
repetition to the composer of an exposi- 
tion. You had been trained by adver- 
tisements of chewing gum and other mod- 
ern luxuries to bow down to the repeti- 
tive theme as the soul and core of some 
classes of expository production. You 
had come to know that in a compositional 
form based upon repetition, no repetition 
could be vain. Therefor you allowed the 
preacher to proceed with his sermon un- 
molested. 

And he! he was going on that way 
before Rothapfel invented the “Theme”! 
He was also going on that way before 
‘Wagner invented it. And before Mon- 
teverde, Shakespeare or Aristophanes dis- 
covered it he was working it to death. In 
‘pite of its use in modern advertising it 
ttill belongs to him. It is a product and 
tt device of his peculiar culture. The only 
places where the repetitive theme really 
prospers are in his sermon and in the top- 
‘cal song. And the topical song is only 
a ribald echo of his sermon. 
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Now the modern agency which threat- 
ns to take this device away from the 
preacher, to whom it belongs, is the 
photoplay cue sheet. This contrivance 
may be a form of advertising but its in- 
tent is to furnish a form of narrative, 
since the musical program which is asso- 
ciated with a moving picture should be a 
narrative. And, as you learned in “Eng- 
lish A”, the privilege to repeat in narra- 
tive production entails the responsibility 
to develop. Bald repetition, though it be 
the soul of exposition, is a dread disease 
to narrative; wherefore, there is no place 
for it on the picture cue sheet. 

It may have been that the thoughts of 
IDebussy were somewhat akin to this 
when he wrote his famous impression of 
Wagner’s Tetralogy, saying: “How in- 
sufferable these people in helmets and 
wild-beast skins become * * *. Re- 
miember that at each and every appear- 
ance they are accompanied by their 
damned leit-motive. There are some who 
even sing it themselves. It is as if a 
harmless lunatic were to present you with 
his visiting card while he declaimed 
lyrically what was inscribed thereon.” 

Behold “Repeat Theme—:”’ as she sits 
weeping among strangers! Approach her 
mildly! Speak to her comfortingly! 
Say, “There, there, Little ‘Repeat Theme 
—:’, you are going back to papa. The 
cue sheet is giving back to the preacher 
bis jewel.” 


Themes 


ROY L. MEDCALFE 


T WAS probably the Clansman music 
score that formally introduced the 
thematic program for picture accom- 

paniments. When I first heard the score 
in Seattle it seemed just a lot of big and 
little Themes and Motifs continually 
chasing the particular actor to which they 
belonged. Notwithstanding the intense 
action of the story I could not help but 
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notice the ever present Themes. How- 
ever, they were practically all numbers 
everyone loves, and remarkably fitting, 
showing much thought and research on 
the part of the arranger. The Theme 
germ has since multiplied until every or- 
ganist and orchestra must use at least one 
or two Themes for every picture they 
accompany. 

A letter from a Spokane friend says of 
an organist’s playing: “His execution is 
excellent and he fits his picture well, but 
spoils many good points by the too fre- 
quent use of Themes.” A successful San 
Francisco organist recently told me that 
he rarely uses a Theme and he makes 
sure one should be used before hopping 
onto some poor unprotected, sentimental 
ditty to insert sob splashes all over his 
perfectly good musical picture. 

The overworked Theme is to me an in- 
dication of either an ignorant or indolent 
organist. We-all know how simple it is 
to take a few pieces like A LittLE Love 
A LITTLE Kiss, Rachmaninoff’s C M Pre- 
LUDE, My HERO AND THE VAMP, set them 
on the music rack and improvise the re- 
mainder of the program, but what is the 
result? To use a classic phrase, “You 
hain’t got none.” From the viewpoint of 
any musical persons in the audience your 
program is worse than nothing and they 
feel they never again want to hear those 
numbers after listening to so many repe- 
tions of tunes, which, though good, are 
slightly shop-worn. 

Situations like the mother and cradle 
scene in “Intolerance,” the appearance of 
the horsemen in the “Four Horsemen” or 
those parts of any picture which defin- 
itely direct the attention of the audience 
to the principal motive of the story often 
demand a Theme which must, however, 
be chosen with much care and used only 
when it can better the picture. Jn many 
lighter productions a Love Theme, 


usually some well-known song, is often’ 


pleasing if used perhaps two or three 
times during the picture, but only when 
the love scene is paramount (or univer- 
sal). A song whose words fit the ‘screen 
situation is always an ideal selection, 
more especially if it be well known. It’s 
just as practical and far more interesting 
to have our musical program advance in 
definite form with the screen story, 


smoothly working our numbers into the 
ever-present climax of the fourth reel 


and the romantic fade out at the end, 
without continually reminding the audi- 
ence by repeated Themes, that the hero 
is now registering a handsome close-up 
or the “heroess” is now draped in the cen- 
ter door fancy. It would be just as proper 
for the leading lady to wear the same 
gown in every scene as for the organist 
to gush forth LovE ME AND THE WorLD 
1s MINE every time she makes an ap- 
pearance. Just because the makers of 
cue sheets must insert the inevitable 
theme it is not necessary for us to follow 
their ideas. We cannot collect payment 
for the other fellow’s ideas, it’s our opin- 
ions and our own labor that assures us 
the weekly pay-check. 


Points and Viewpoints 
A CRITIQUE QUESTIONED 
Frank Stewart ADAMS 


HE critique in the January issues states 
that I played too classical a score in 
“Get-rich-quick-Wallingford,” contrast- 

ing it unfavorably with the orchestra selec- 
tions. To show the falsity of this statement I 
give below the numbers I used for the inter- 
mission (the rest of the time the organ plays 
the orchestra score). They were of the same 
kind and “technical content” as the orchestra 
played, and it might be added were all played 
from memory: 
Comic opera selection, “King Dodo,” Luders 
Comic opera selection, “Red Feather,” de 
Koven 
Vaudeville song, “Hey, Rube” 
Popular ballad, “Every morn I bring thee 
violets” 
Fox-trot song, “I ’aint got weary yet” 
Babillage, Gillet 
Album-leaf, Whelpley 
and the theme the orchestra used, waltz from 
Apple Blossoms, Jacobi 


Comedy effects, during taking of group pic- ’ 


ture. 

“Not exactly classical, was it” when the facts 
ure known? The truth beats theories, and 
opinions as well. ~ 

There is always an unfavorable contrast be- 
tween the Rialto organ and the Rialto orches- 
ira, but I insist this is entirely due to the in- 
:trument, no matter who holds a contrary view. 


A Committee’s Verdict 


‘“T HE wastes revealed are the result of 

methods, tactics, practises, and re- 
lationships of long standing.” In other 
words, they are the deadly effects upon 
business of trusting to precedent, custom, 
or habit instead of bringing fresh thought 
constantly to bear upon business prob- 
lems.—W orld’s Work. 
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Society of Theater Organists Department 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS - 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE FOR 1922 


At the December meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

John Hammond, President 

Robert Berentsen, Vice-President 

J. Van Cleft Cooper, Recording Secretary 

Raymond Willever, Corresponding Secretary 

Sigmund Krumgold, Treasurer 

The Executive Board consists of the offi- 
cers, chairmen of committees and Edward 
Napier from the general membership. 


Examination Committee 
John Priest, Chairman 
Edward Napier (2 years) 
Harold Smith (3 years) 
Walter Wild (4 years) 
George Crook (5 years) 


Membership Committee 
Walter Wild 
Howard Murphy 
A. Stanley Douglas 
Miss Vera Kitchener 


Organ Committee 
George Crook 
Raymond Willever 
Ernest F. Jores 


Publicity Committee 
Frank S. Adams 
Robert Berentsen 
J. Van C. Cooper 
William Hamilton 
George W. Needham 
Harold Smith 


The Charter Membership list includes the 
above names and Richard Henry Warren, T. 
Scott Buhrman, Kurt Boehm (Wilmington, 
N. J.), J. Stanley Farrar, Herman Siewert 
(Winter Park, Fla.), Herbert Sisson, Freder- 
ick M. Smith, Ralph Brigham (St. Paul, 
Minn.), D. Kenneth Widenor (Montreal). 

Miss Vera Kitchener and George Needham 
(members of committees) and Miss Edna 
Guttridge were admitted by Examination, Sep- 
tember 21, 1921. 

Monsieur Marcel Dupré, Organist, Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, Paris, was elected an Honor- 
ary Member at the Reception in his honor, 
November 22, 1921. 

The following ruling is in effect at present 
regarding non-resident members : 

Charter membership to the S. T. O. has 
been closed for some time. Full membership 
to the S. T. O. can be gained only by passing 
the regular Examination in New York City set 
by the Examining Board. However, to take 
care of the many applications for membership 
we have received from organists in distant 
cities who find it impossible to come to N. Y. 
for the examination, at the last meeting of. the 


- Publicity Director 


S. T. O. the By-Laws were amended so as to 
admit of a membership under the head of 
“Non-Resident Member of the S. T. O.” Non- 
Resident members will be obliged to fill out 
the regular Application form and return it to 
the S. T. O. to be voted on. They may at 
any time become full fledged members of the 
S. T. O. by passing the Examination when in 
N. Y. In the event of a new Chapter’s being 
formed in their vicinity, they will automat- 
ically become a Charter Member of the new 
Chapter and their initiation fee to the parent 
organization returned, unless they desire to 
keep their membership in the parent organiza- 
tion as well. Non-Resident members will be 
of great value in organizing new Chapters 
throughout the country. 

At the meeting January 3, 1922, a vote was 
taken on the creation of a non-academic mem- 
bership similar to the Colleagues of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. Also on the admis- 
sion without examination of theatre organists 
holding the Master’s or Doctor’s degree in 
Music from a university of- recognized stand- 
ing, on recommendation by the Examining 
Board. Full details regarding these matters 
will be printed in the next issue. 


ORGAN COMMITTEE 


The Organ Committee is at present at work 
upon the selection of a new instrument for the 
Marquette Theatre Co. ‘Ten specifications 


’ have been submitted by the president of the 


company, Mr. M. W. Jopling. In accordance 
with the S. T. O. practise, no maker’s name 
or trade-mark appears on any one of the spec- 
ifications. When the final decision is rendered, 
the specifications and the builder’s name will 
be published in this department. 

The theatre in which the organ is to be in- 
stalled is in the city of Marquette, Michigan. 
It seats 1200 and has no balcony. The nature 
of its construction dictates a divided organ, 
and as it is the desire of the management to 
retain the small but excellent orchestra, the 
organ is to be a legitimate instrument. 

The Organ Committee for 1922 consists of 
Mr. George Crook, chairman, Mr. Raymond 
Willever, and Mr. E. F. Jores. Mr. Jores was 
compelled to resign as chairman, owing to cir- 
cumstances which made it difficult for him to 
devote his time to the guidance of the com- 
mittee, but has consented to remain as a com- 
mittee member and afford us the benefit of his 
welcome codperation as far as it is possible 
for him to do so. 

The Organ Committee has several proposi- 
tions in sight, details of which will appear in 
the near future. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Walter Wild, F. R. C. O., has set 
a pace which promises to establish a record, 
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if it can be maintained. Mr. Wild will be ably 
assisted by Howard Murphy, of the Institute 
of Musical Art, A. Stanley Douglas, and Miss 
Vera Kitchener, who so ably demonstrated her 
capacity as a mixer at the Dupré Reception. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Mr. A. Stanley Douglas has inaugurated a 
series of short recitals at the Merrick Theatre, 
Jamaica, N. Y. The idea has proved a popular 
one. Mr. Douglas is a graduate of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, and has had a varied ex- 
perience in the theatre organist’s profession. 
The recitals are doing much to boost the 
theatre. 

John D. M. Priest is much pleased with the 
new organ which he is playing at B. S. Moss’ 
Cameo Theatre. The organ is not large but 
has some excellent solo reeds (for which its 
builders are noted), especially the French Horn 
and Fluegelhorn. The piano attachment makes 
possible many new effects of value in picture 


playing. 
PUBLICITY 


Articles regarding the Society have appeared 
in THe AMERICAN ORGANIST, Diapason, New 
Music Review, Musical Courier, Musical 
America, Metronome, New York Evening 
Post, Exhibitors’ Trade Review, Billboard, 
Exhibitors’ Herald, Motion Picture: News, and 
Moving Picture World. 

The Society desires to express its apprecia- 
tion of the codperation of Mr. T. Scott Buhr- 
man, Editor of this magazine, which has made 
possible this department, which will be of great 
benefit to the Society in acquainting all its 
members with the various activities, individual 
and collective. Acknowledgment is also made 
to Mr. Gruenstein of The Diapason, Miss John- 
son, of Musical Courier, Miss McHenry, of 
The Billboard, Mr. McClellan, of Exhibitors 
Trade Review, and representatives of the other 
publication who have shown a desire to help 
the Society. 

Through the courtesy of E. N. Williamson, 
of the New York Evening Post, who has taken 
an active interest in theatre organists, an ar- 
ticle will appear in the Saturday edition reg- 
ularly, by members, to acquaint the public 
with facts concerning picture playing. 


LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS AT 
WANAMAKER’S, NEW YORK 


Dr. Alexander Russell, Concert Director of 
Wanamaker’s Store, who has rendered valu- 
able service to the cause of organ playing, has 
taken considerable interest in the Society. As 
a result of his friendship a series of Lecture 
Demonstrations of picture playing will be 
given on the large new organ in the New 
York auditorium. This will give the public 
a chance to hear pictures played on an organ 
capable of carrying out the most advanced 
ideas on the subject. 


ORGAN PARTS 


The response to our campaign for better 
organ parts to orchestrations has been very 
favorable, all but two or three publishers sig- 
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nifying a desire for codperation, and recog- 
nizing the need for improvement. The Carl 
Fischer Publishing Company asked us to make 
three specimen parts. Two of these are com- 
pleted, and the third will be in a few days. 
Correspondence received from members on this 
subject will be published in next month’s de- 
partment. 


Evolution of 


Theatre Organ Playing 
FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


GOOD deal has been said about the 
A theatre organist’s being a self- 
made man, without parents or rel- 
atives, a modern Gulliver, the acolyte of 
an entirely new art, without any connec- 
tion with organ playing outside the the- 
atre, opposed and antagonistic to church 
and even concert playing—a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Not satisfied with 
saying that the theatre has developed an 
entirely new school of organ-playing, set- 
ting aside all past developments, the ex- 
tremists insist that the organ itself must 
differ as much from a recital organ as 
an accordion from a symphony orches- 
tra. It must have a different name—as 
twin, or triplet, orchestra, according as 
it has two or three divisions. 

Let us examine first in what respect 
and to what degree picture playing is 
new, and second whether it is making 
the most of its opportunities for progress 
in organ-playing. 

Reduced to lowest terms the new fea- 
ture of theatre organ playing was the 
necessity of doing what the orchestra had 
heretofore done—not slavish imitation of 
the orchestra, but assuming its function 
of interpreting the drama. The technic 
of organ-playing is based on that of the 
orchestra. In addition all stage produc- 
tions, high and low, had been accompan- 
ied by orchestra. The consequent devel- 
opment of dramatic effects and emotional 
power in the orchestra, reaching its great- 
est perfection in the Wagner opera and 
Strauss’ tone-poems, started when or- 
chestras began in 1600. Monteverde 
tried to imitate the galloping of horses 
and later Gliick in Orfeo represented the 
barking of the dog Cerberus in Hades 
by a glissando on the basses. Even in 
symphonic writing realism or program 
music was sought for. The bird calls, 
storm and village orchestra in Beethov- 


*Read at the January meeting. 
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en’s Pastoral Symphony are an example. 
Study the storm music in Samson and 
Delilah, with its zigzag figure for the 
lightning, and the music for Samson at 
the tread-mill. 


Of course synchronizing and fitting 
music to the screen situations is a new 
process for the organist, but it really 
means only the minuté application of 
principles of expression which are uni- 
versal in music. As the musician who 
accompanies or conducts a chorus must 
understand vocal, choral and ensemble 
technic, so the theater organist must un- 
derstand the technic of the drama, which 
involves a broader scope, a different ap- 
plication of organ technic, but no radi- 
cally new principles or methods. 


The increase in color, powers of ex- 
pression and repertoire in organ playing 
has been taking place for years, a natural 
evolution of classical organ style, and has 
been going lately outside the theater, 
tending more and more in the direction 
of so-called popular taste. This develop- 
ment was not brought about by picture- 
playing, but was the result of the im- 
provements in construction and voicing, 
which gave all organists greater resources 
and opportunities. Twenty years ago the 
organ would have been utterly useless for 
pictures, as it would have been for the 
compositions of Karg-Elert, Yon and 
Dupré. Theater organs were made pos- 
sible only by the evolution through the 
ages from Pan’s Pipes to the present 
magnificent instruments, and picture play- 
ing of the highest type took up and car- 
ried on the development of organ play- 
ing and musical art from Bach to the 
present time. 

Years ago W. T. Best played and pub- 
lished a large number of transcriptions 
of all styles; later on S. P. Warren, 
Lemare and others. The number of 
transcriptions is constantly increasing, 
especially the kind used in picture-play- 
ing, and our best recitalists are cultivat- 
ing a more emotional, orchestral style in 
composition and performance, especially 
municipal organists. In _ residences, 
schools, hotels and various public places 
much light, popular music has been 
played, also in Masonic lodges, where all 
kinds of marches are used, and in-the 
intermissions many tricks of the theater 
organist are heard—e. g., popular songs 
with variations. Mr. David Wood, of 
Philadelphia, was well versed in tran- 





scriptions, not only the larger works, but 
marches and waltzes, like En Avant, 
Gungl. Just as the organ in accompany- 
ing an oratorio takes the place of the 
orchestra, so in picture-playing the organ 
took up the function which the orchestra 
had assumed since 1600, that of inter- 
preting the drama. In other words the 
only thing new for the theatre organist 
was a greatly increased repertoire, with a 
corresponding broadening in style. 

The story of Darius Green and his fly- 
ing machine is well known. “And wise 
he must have been, to do more than ever 
a genius did before.” 


“Darius was clearly of the opinion, 
That the air is also man’s dominion 
And that, with paddle or fin or pinion 

We soon or late 

Shall navigate 
The azure as now we sail the sea. 

The birds can fly 

An’ why can’t I? 
What’s th’ use 0’ wings to a bumble bee, 
Fur to git a livin’ with, more’n to me.” 


Darius’ idea of flying, of enlarging the 
sphere of locomotion, was commendable, 
but it being a new idea, he made the mis- 
take of building an entirely new machine, 
with only his own crude ideas to work 
on. Flying is now done with more or 
less safety, not with mechanically driven 
wings (which would be a new departure) 
but by a NEW APPLICATION of long-estab- 
lished principles of locomotion to those 
of gravitation or equilibrium. The aero- 
plane has practically the mechanism of 
a motor-boat, the vital feature of which 
is a very powerful and reliable engine 
which it has taken years to develop to its 
present perfection. With a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of gravitation and 
of the construction of gasoline and elec- 
tric engines, flying was easy, and it has 
taken years of patient experimenting with 
surface vehicles to gain this knowledge. 
Any attempt to fly not based on a logical 
evolution of age-old scientific achieve- 
ments was bound to result, like Darius, 
in falling to the ground with a sickening 
thud. 

The cinema Darius says to the world, 
“T am a Messiah in the desert, the bright 
and morning star, risen out of the East, 
to preach deliverance to the captives and 
restore sight to the blind. Behold the 
organists that walked in darkness have 
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seen a great light, and I am it. I have 
cast loose from my church and recital 
brethren, for I give the people what (I 
think) they want. — 

“T fly near the ground, because my 
manager doesn’t want me to go over the 
heads of the people. I can go high when 
I want to, but Safety First.” The knowl- 
edge of musical art and organ technic 
corresponds to the propelling mechanism, 
and knowledge of stagecraft to the steer- 
ing gear, operated by the laws of gravi- 
tation. ; 

A theater organist fully up to the pos- 
sibilities of his calling can no more spring 
like Zeus, full-armed, from Minerva’s 
head, than aircraft could be made until 
the engine had been perfected in the 
motor-boat and automobile. The aero- 
plane can laugh at the automobile and 
say, “You can’t fly in the air the way I 
can.” But the latest Pierce-Arrow has a 
wonderful mechanism; if the aircraft 
hasn’t an engine which will keep going 
under all conditions, the aviator’s life is 
in danger. The organist who has a 
knowledge of screen technic but knows 
little about, music and less about the 
organ is like an aeroplane with an up-to- 
date frame and steering gear, but with 
an engine from a 1907 model Ford. He 
may be kept up for a while by “hot air,” 
but the laws of gravitation will surely 
function, and “great shall be the fall 
thereof.” 

The chief necessity then for the up-to- 
date recital organist in learning theater 
playing, aside from studying the technic 
of the stage, is to enlarge his repertoire 
in many directions. If he doesn’t succeed 
it is because he is not a successful con- 
cert organist, for in both cases he must 
satisfy a cosmopolitan audience. Since 
the picture player uses music for the 
purpose of dramatic interpretation ob- 
viously it is his duty to study all the 
music he can find which was so conceived 
by the composer—modern operas, orches- 
tral music, which, since Berlioz, has be- 
come increasingly operatic, and objective, 
or programmatic. Does the theater or- 
ganist, confronted with the wide scope of 
screen situations, think he can throw 
aside not only all this music, but the 
great art which gave us the masterworks 
of music, and suddenly create a new art 
and a new repertoire of his own, having 
no connection with the past? 


Consider the subject in connection 
with the various elements constituting the 
moving picture performance. The pro- 
ducing of pictures is built squarely on the 
technic of drama and stage productions 
which has come down from ancient 
Greece through the ages. Matters con- 
nected with photography, absence of the 
speaking voice, etc., are only technical. 
The principles of acting are the same 
whether before a camera or on the stage. 
Most of the popular screen stars are well 
versed in the traditions of dramatic art 
and in most cases have appeared on the 
spoken stage—Fairbanks, Pickford, Nazi- 
mova, John Barrymore, Elsie Ferguson 
and others, whereas many with little or 
no stage experience have been a failure 
on the screen. Likewise the stories of 
some of our best pictures are built on the 
highest literary traditions—like “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “The Sea Wolf,” 
“The Conquering Power,” or else they 
were actual stage dramas of a high order, 
like “Affairs of Anatol” and “Peter Ib- 
betson,” or operas, like “Carmen,” 
“Tosca,” and “Thais.” The orchestras 
in the best theaters, and the conductors, 
are men of symphonic and operatic ex- 
perience, trained in the best school of 
playing both individually and collectively. 
If all these items, while enlarging their 
scope, have built solidly on the best ideas 
from the past and present, why should 
the organist do anything else, why should 
he play ONLY popular music and kinder- 
garten rhymes? 

One of the most vital and significant 
signs of progress in screen music is the 
screen opera at the Rialto. (Note that 
the program calls the film “Carmen” 
entertainment, showing that people can 
be entertained without laughing like 
hyenas). For’ we have drama of a high 
order and music in all respects on a par 
with it. It takes organ technic and 
musicianship of the highest type to adapt 
such scores or play music of a similar 
character. 

The average theater organist is not get- 
ting far enough away from the material 
and equipment of church organists, 
whether he happened to play in church 
or not. We hear in most theaters old 
harmonic formulae from pedantic text- 
books, always V-I perfect cadences, 
modulating by a succession of chords, 


(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church—Theater—and Concert 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
GRAND TRIUMPHAL CuHorus IN A 


NE of the typical Guilmant creations, 
filled with energy from end to end. The 
illustration shows the opening measures, 

which sufficiently index the mood and materials 





of the first and third sections; the middle sec- 
tion is somewhat subdued in tone though it re- 
tains much of the flavor of the opening mate- 
rials and all of their energetic rhythm. Guil- 
mant was a master of this type of writing. The 
music is interesting enough to the player who 


Theater Organ Playing 
(Concluded from Previous Page) 
through the dominant, 4-bar phrases. 
Strange to say popular music in these re- 
spects has much in common with church 

music. ; 

Another survival of church methods is 
the use of too much chord playing, too 
much homophonic style. Even the sim- 
plest form of two-part counterpoint, the 
counter melody, offers many possibili- 
ties in variety. The fugal treatment of 
an appropriate melody can be made to 
give considerable atmosphere, not as an 
academic fugue (except perhaps the ex- 
position) but in free contrapuntal style, 
as in the opening of the Prelude to the 
Deluge, or Introduction, Act III, Meis- 
tersingers. 

If we must be continually faced with 
the. arguments about low-brow vs. high- 
brow, “what the people want,” entirely 
new art, etc., we might as well disband 
the Society of Theater Organists, and 
abandon all discussion concerning these 
matters. Organ playing for pictures will 
never grow unless it is made to expand 
in all directions, in the direction of popu- 
lar music and all other kinds as well. 
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will recognize the good workmanship of a mas- 
ter, and interests the public also by reason of 
its vivacity. The crisp staccato touch is well 
illustrated; we need only to imagine the piece 
played with the typical legato to see its utter 
ruin. The title gives the clue to its character. 

For the church it will make a good prelude, 
or postlude for a festival service; as a prelude 
it will give vigor and character to the service. 
On the recital program pieces of this kind, 
however good they may be, have no right to be 
used: they are not concert music nor were 
they intended to be concert music when they 
were written, and the player who forces such 
things over on his audience only defeats his 
own aims. 


Photoplayers will find it excellent for tri- 
umphal scenes, great processions of people or 
of dignitaries, or for any scene where the action 
is vigorous and perhaps complex. (Ditson) 


F. W. HOLLOWAY 
Surte ARABESQUE, OP. 57 


SUITE in four movements, descriptive 
music of a good order. The INTRopUC- 

TION is a boisterous bit of pompous music 
beginning as in our first illustration, though this 
constitutes but one of the two motives of which 























the theme consists, the second being a downward 
chord progression with an upward turn at the 
end. The purpose of this theme is merely to 
establish the mood of the Suits, to give locale 
to the story. The second page ushers in a melo- 
dic theme against an isolated’ chord touch here 
and there, in great contrast to the materials 
shown, but still in the same mood and in minor 
tonality. Then follow two pages of music 
built of these two intermingled, and thus ends 
the INTRODUCTION. 


ANDANTE Morisco 
The second movement is subtitled Arabian 
Desert; it is a plaintive, solitary, whistful mel- 
ody over a somber minor chord accompaniment 
with the minimum of life and movement. The 
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illustration shows the theme and treatment, 
though gives no indication of the necessary 
variety the composer has woven into it. There 
is a middle section of new materials that 
brighten into major and surge into a small 
climax of their own, then sink back through 
various keys to a restatement of the original 
theme. The movement is musical and natural 
with all necessary elements of inspiration to 
make it attractive music. 


ALLEGRETTO LEGGIERO 


The third movement opens as shown in our 
third illustration, with a peculiar effect derived 
from the accenting of the second and fifth beats 


858 





of the measure in the left hand octaves. This 
tramping out of the music is continued till the 
appearance of a second theme in the left hand 
against an ornamental reinforcement in_ the 
right, of which our fourth excerpt is an illus- 
tration taken from the middle of the movement. 





These two materials combine to make an inter- 
esting bit of music, though the composer in- 
— in no development of them one with the 
other. 


FINALE 


In the last movement the composer uses the 
themes of the preceding movements, though with- 
out actually repeating them note for note; this 





process makes a coherent work and when a com- 
poser is able to avoid the effect of monotony or 
stunted development of ideas which the prac- 
tise is liable to carry with it, it makes a good 
finale. The present FINALE opens with a direct 
imitation of the first movement, as illustrated 
by our first illustration, but it speedily aban- 
dons these materials and plunges headlong into 
the theme as shown in our last illustration. It 
is joyful, spirited, and yet somewhat ARABESQUE. 
The contrast section is taken up by a stern mel- 
ody against a chord accompaniment that is 
strongly reminiscent of a similar treatment in 
the second movement. This melody will de- 
mand a strong registration, perhaps Trumpet, 
and when $0 treated it will give breadth and 
nobility to the movement. After the recapitu- 
lation a brief coda is built of already-stated 
materials:and the work ends effectively. 


As descriptive or program music SvITE 
ARABESQUE is good and well worth using. It 
is very easy to play and can be well done on any 
average organ. There is good variety in the 
movements, with a definite individuality to each; 
no apparent straining for effect mars the natu- 
ralness and musicalness of the work. While it 
is inspirational in its themes and inventions, it 
of course is not the kind of music that will bear 
light treatment or careless programing. On the 
church calendar it will be most effective if 
placed on a program that has definite bearing 
on things Arabian, or sufficiently Arabian to be 
at least Arabian in the popular mind. On the 
recital program it should have a well-planned 
setting so that its peculiar descriptive flavor is 
strongly accented by contrast. It should hardly 
be depended upon as the only “big” number on 
the program, but should take second place after 
a sonata or larger Bach selection; when so pro- 
gramed it will have all possible advantage, and 
will create a highly favorable impression. It 
should be in every library; especially will thea- 
ter organists need it. (Schmidt). 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Sonc oF THE BASKET WEAVER 


HE third of the four St. Lawrence Sketches 
is this descriptive piece which suggests 
as a program note, “An old French-Can- 

adian woman sits at the door of. her cabin 
singing a song of long ago, while her deft 
fingers fashion a basket of river grasses,” and 
the scene that inspired the composition was at 
Murray Bay, St. Lawrence River, in 1916. 
The piece opens with materials as illustrated 
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in our first excerpt; this theme is of four 
measures and is at once repeated in a related 
key, both versions of which constitute the in- 
troduction to the main theme as shown in our 
second excerpt. By using an eighth note on A 


Se or Ch softs 
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as the first note of the melody the reader will 
have the exact theme of the piece. The intro- 
ductory materials are used again as an episode 
before the middle movement, and again as a 
coda to the entire work; undoubtedly it is sug- 
gestive of the “deft fingers” fashioning the 
basket, while the main theme is that of her 
“song of long ago”. There is a beautiful, po- 
etic, appealing atmosphere about the whole 


piece which constitute it a gem of organ liter- 


ature, making it all the more serviceable and 
intelligible to the general public because of its 
charming program idea. It is inspirational 
music of high quality, genuine musicianship, 
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and broad appeal; it is easy to play, is written 
with a skilful hand, and without hesitation is 
recommended to every church, concert, and 
theater organist. 


The church organist will find it excellent for 
an evening preludial number, or for a music 
service; for it speaks of beauty, of genuine 
worth, of the wholesomeness of “long ago”, 
and it is without guile. On the concert pro- 
gram it will be a warmly applauded gem. 

Photoplayers will find it an admirable bit of 
local color of French-Canadian setting, or can 
stretch it quite a little for other lands. There 
is no great excitement about it, but ample in- 
dustry and seriousness; yet there is true poetic 
charm and sterling heart-character back of it. 
Altogether it is an admirable work for every 
organist. (Fischer). 


FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
MEmoRrIEs 


To little piece is prefaced by a suggestive 
verse that helps the player understand 
and interpret it better. It is only a sim- 

ple melody (in duet form however) and the 

composer makes no effort to interest the scien- 
tific mind of the musician. Its simplicity will 
alienate those who no longer love the simple 
in art, but it will win all those who can really 
enjoy only the simple; and as they are in the 
vast majority the piece is to be recommended 
for all libraries. It is just a tune, but a pretty 
one, simply set. The illustration shows the 





main melody. The middle section is in the 
very commonplace relative minor, but it does 
not spoil the piece very much. It is melodious, 
rhythmic, and very easy to play. 

The church organist would find it most ap- 
propriate for an offertory, or perhaps also as 
part of a prelude. On the recital program it 
would be effective when contrasted with works 
in the larger form that are more scientific than 
tuneful; it might make a good encore. 


Photoplayers could use it effectively as a 
theme for some such purpose as its title sug- 
gests; when some one is thinking of some ab- 
sent one and recalling old time joys, this piece 
would be just the thing, and it would lend 
itself to a great variety of moods in interpre- 
tation. (Fox is the publisher, and besides is- 
suing it in very attractive form they have, as 
usual, labeled it “for the Grand Organ”, a 
phrase which is unworthy of such plain, simple, 
wholehearted music; let us get rid of the term 
“srand” when applied to the organ.) 


J. C. UNGERER 
Frere Jacques! DorMmez-vous? 


UMOR in music is not easy to achieve, 
but there are several pieces of organ 
literature that with the aid of titles 

achieve it to a good degree. One of the latest 
additions to this branch of organ music is this 
little bit, accusing the good bell-ringer of sleep- 


ing at his post of duty. It opens with the 


chimes alone and then proceeds with the theme 
In this chime passage a good ef- 


as shown. 








fect is obtained by using the echo; that is, 
playing the first measure mezzopiano and the 
second pianissimo, treating each imitative 
measure in the same way. The main theme 
goes quite slowly; the composer has done a 
marvelous thing: he has written a piece of 
rgan music and published it without loading 
it down with a hundred and one useless regis- 
tration indications. The Carillon is used, man- 
ifestly, in liberal doses, and aside from this in- 
dication there is not another in the entire piece. 
Therefore it is up to the player to use his own 
ingenuity—which every good player will do 
anyway. There is a drowsiness and dragginess 
about th epiece which make its title highly il- 
luminating, and help it to achieve the delight- 
ful effect as intended. The piece is one 
closely-knit whole, built around one main 
theme, yet there is no trace of monotony in 
any single measure. Good and interesting tone 
qualities are essential. 

While the piece is intended for recital use, 
where it will carry its entire audience on any 
program, it can also be used in the church 
service without doing violence to either the 
example or precept of Christ, no matter how 
deadly present-day preaching would make a 
church service. 

The photoplayer will find it useful, ideally 
useful in certain peculiar situations; it is for 
each player to secure the work and find uses 
for it from his own interpretation of photo- 
playing. It is something unique in organ lit- 
erature and so successful that it should be in 
every library. (Fischer). 


Recital Programs 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
College of the City of New York 
Wanger Program 
Overture 
Prelude 


Tannhauser: 
Lohengrin: 
Meistersingers: Prize Song 
Parsifal: Vorspiel 
Gotterdamerung: Siegfried’s Death 


Tannhauser: Evening Star Song 
Valkyres: Ride of Valkyres 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Coe College—Cedar Rapids 

MN avis ve nese sweucas Fantasia in G. Minor 
i! ree Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 
WROD. ccccecezeccaccees Lohengrin Prelude 
IE haere cess san eeguane< Morgenstimmung 
GIBOEE co.cc dive cecescecevoeteseeecsete Toccata 
GUUMMORE 6 oc 6cceccne March Funebre et Chant 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Grove Park Inn 


Tchaikowsky ....ccccceses Andante Cantabile 
WORRED cvccéadecvvecceveed Magic Fire Music 
THOU 4's 0 0.0b 60.00 cheat ewes et ues The Rosary 
RR en rer ere Dreams 
DO rrr eee William Tell Overture 
Be OPC RT ee Pree Evensong 
F MERRILL CRAM ... 
Normal Auditorium—Potsdam 
| Re nee Cae +eeeeee Sonata Cromatica 
PRONG OINON oo c.cccccescivcsercoene Serenade 
BORMGE «0.545.000.0000 LDtAG Sd KARO wR OOS eee Dlfes 
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EEL Sichishs ones beso house ee ese beseeeee Suite 
SO Pee rree errr yy ee rrr Minuet 
ei PT ee eee Largo (New World) 
WU RROR sucess ooses esas seeeeee (Finale (Son. 2) 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
Dartmouth 
5 Cee eee. Concert Overture Bm 
i QPP ereePrEerierr er Intermezzo 
POOR: 65s 0ss¥os sone eeeee Chinese Garden 
aa ree rer Tin Soldier 
MEE. 9.050% sea dos 50 6008 oe Tristan Vorspiel 
PONE coco Sede s deena sesanweee Canon Bm 
PR: ccbsaeeseeseeeubi esas ees be ee Lament 
OL acucusssceseetane Variations de Concert 


GEORGE HENRY DAY 
St. John’s—Wilmington 


eer ere re Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
Ln yet err Peer Gynt Suite 
ee ORT eee ee oe The Swan 
PN cskenneue eens oes eceoe Mignon Gavotte 
Oe barca esses esnoaeeee Christmas in Sicily 
WUOENEE oso cs ccc cc cesones Tannhauser March 
DEIRAIONE. 6<:s6s0ncc%08 Sunset (Pastoral Suite) 
eee rr William Tell Overture 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
New Britain 







EOD Vcc scseeeenesaeee Concert Overture C 
TID wis ase scbseabkawebeseeeceanee Serenade 
ae errr ee Goblin Dance 
Eee ee: Frieschuetz Overture 
ht | PRETEEN TLE In the Church 
ee eT rs Song of Dawn 
PRARE-RORS 0. osccicvcas Nightingale and Rose 
Pn + ssh esse se bs hehs Prelude and Fugue Em 
Ce Seer ee ete Minuet 
Lo ae re ee eee Berceuse 
a Se ee Norwegian Rhapsody 
J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
Wolstenholme ........ Concert Overture No. 2 
oe PRP errr? ne te ee Cantilena 
SSS -Toccata and Fugue Dm 
er eee Spring Song 
Dvorak ..... -Largo (New orld) 
Wagner ... - Tristan Liebestod 
ere ee ree Caprice 
Frysinger . ..Seraphs Strain 
Frysinger ........0+.0-. ..Laudate Domini 
PEVENOE: Ssvbskusteewasskeacen Retrospection 
HAROLD GLEASON 
Eastman Residence 
eens 
no PO chanesuses ..-Chanson Nuptiale 
lo. es isos b00 456505 5m Scherzo 
te TIT Nocturne 
PES: <cesseukevess beds see be cecr Finlandia 
SEMEN 542450) 54%0bhu Se See Andante Cantabile 
rr rrr anne: Oriental Sketch 


. Tristan Lievestod 

Sr eT rrr Parsifal Prelude 

ST ee oe Evensong 
WALTER HEATON 

Holy Cross M. E.—Reading 





SRR NhE baw ae ee sone Kees ee eaee St. Ann Fugue 
BPOBLD ..c0crcccevvcccsoress Sonata de Camera 
LOM cbksseg sense Casceusocuse eee Music Box 
PO ck a eaee Wh rhe Sas Mek Pea E Interlude - 
EEED Achebe e ae nse ese eyevenesy sae Humoresque 
BAGIMD 2550s ence snicsseess Marche des Soldats 
SEMEN NERY 456646505450 u5e005a550 Alla Russe 
CO eee eT er eT Intermezzo 
a eee ee pe ere: Festival Overture 


HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
Yale University 


Wolstenholme ........... Sonata alla Handel 
DPC, Kciscsibenesakecbaeks oorce Roulade 
ENED Sosa kbc ekSankaecee Pastorale 
SPEED. 000s eu0 sUubu 6eeascabeshancwssee Salida 
SEDOD sss n.0s vss cance nai Christmas Evening 
MEE: cose usauseesbeeseecn Allegro (Son. 7) 
BE ccktkeacepkencsccaeeLe Finale (Son 3) 


HUGH McAMIS 
Beck Memorial—New York 


Parker ...... ‘hese as -Concert Piece No. 2 

1dOr ....ceeeeee Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 
DEMEEAMN ccs ch s05sb4 5955945 5055 5eS R00 Gavotte 
ER: 6560506040504 408 bAbeaeeesoee® Fugue Gm 
eT a Perr Evensong 
WEED 45455445 5099-50 0006s0R58 Finale (Son. 1) 


F, A. MOURE 
University of Toronto 






Se 55 sae ebebees setae ew Fantasia and Fugue 
on rere: Solveig’s So 

ee SS eee Sonata Bf 
Guilmant .. Marche Funebre et Chant 
">See . oes Nuptiale 
rr erry ren b.-enanees Toccata 


CARL F. MUELLER 
First eR nnerne eee 


ee er Ty rer eer Suite 
MacDowell ......Wild Rose. " Deserted Farm 
ae seceess eeeeesesces Paraphrase 
PIRCTATIONS. 6.:5000000-% veces wee Evening Bells 
OT ES es Midsummer Caprice 
RGR 604.55 0h55 sen ses ved® American Rhapsody 


HENRY WARD PEARSON 
Illinois Woman’s College 


PRROOED ciccces ssh nce wnccasecae Grand Choeur 
eee rer Mexican mene Scenes 
ee ot aA or TT re ere te ent 
OSS a Aria and AHesve ot 

Marfarlane ...+++++eeeeeseeees Evening Bells 
CO ee ree ss Sketches of the City 
ae Sree Marche Pittoresque 


CLARENCE REYNOLDS 
Denver Auditorium 


BPORUIIION oo oi0 scce cece csseecses Gothique Suite 
— (sche s bea sues eNEea ae Spring Song 
SIR eee ee Evening Star Song 
A Pamitiar PRORORY. 6.0 0560 6s04%aateneenune 
ON er eS ror ee Welsh Melody 
WRIEN cLvcisssaeee sas ieehaaoe L'Esprit de Nil 
SOREEWIED 66 sa 4.05005 65500540405 555 Lost Chord 
Wf SPOR eer Tannhauser March 
eT SS ae eS re kre er Minuet 
UOMO RIETL occ 00.6 06 010 60:0'4.5404.046008 Intermezzo 
ROUTE aos 0'0'c. 6 6.0 010% 4 vwvg aes sees sis Waltz Df 
Ll ee eer Lohengrin Act. 3 Prel. 
ROME: aic.sédbvk osnW aces wees eee eaawes Serenade 
oe eae en ere Blue Danube 


EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
First Congregational—Oak Park 


errr ree E Concert Overture Bm 
TPURIINOME 2 occcccnccesvios Int. Allegro (Son. 1) 
RUINED 60.6 00 0 6000005 5060 60 eg4s on Danish Song 
Stoughton ......ccee» sass a March of Gnomes 
Rachmaninoff .....ccccccccccccccces Serenade 
oS Sar Pe re on eer Rhapsody 


HENRY F. "SEIBERT 
St. Stephen’s—Reading 


PROIR 5 ocanis pn 000sS00s sesseaanes x Sonata 1 
CC errr es eake<eee® Gesu Bambino 
Bonnet ..0ccscececceces “Romance sans Paroles 
yr ro -Prelude and Fugue C 
RAVANSUO ..vccocsccsdess fetcteceesey Resurrexit 
SCHUMANN ccccccccccccsccscscrvscces Romanza 
ee rrr rye ..-Marche Champetre 
RO: 4s ccasctuasienbesdeseen Concert Study 2 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 
Christ Church—East Orange 


nee es Sonata Em 
aaa re cooeee Cloister Scene 
SS aero er rere rrr Meditation 
DOMME 60.0.0:0:0.5.4009 4800545000 8'o0s Evensong 
by OEE EE Lohengrin Prelude 
RRENINENL. b:k' 4500.00.00 6 0409 benno ne es Cantilene 
BAIOMES ...+. rere rer then March Gothique 
OS er Serre re ee ee Pastorale 
Sa eT en Reverie 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART: 
Balboa Park 


Handel .....0- anes wea pe eau wee Concerto F 
WOR. sosses pbb soso we eGR wheasn® eennan Speranza 
TAMABISTS 2ccccccccvcsccgecoosecces Scherzo G 
Sy Aaa eer eer rr Fantasia C 
Rimaky- OTHOMON 66065000085 In Silent Moods 
POUADOIIO 20 000.00 4:0 004.00 :00 055004 0006 8 Carillon 
IOEE us d500 es veisa sane .-From Crag to Sea 
Re ee ae .  Serasiio 
TATMRED co oc cessennvccecsssne From the South 
Oe eer ee Pubeoreem 
ee ee Fantasia Kentucky Home 
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AMONG RECITALISTS 


Warren D. Allen: three programs weekly 
in Memorial Church, Stanford University, Cal. 


Samuel A. Baldwin: two programs weekly 
in College of City of New York. 

Lucien E. Becker: Lecture-Recitals on the 
second Tuesday evening of each month, Olds 
Memorial Chapel, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Marshall Bidwell: Sinclair Memorial Chapel, 
Coe College; Lecture-Recitals every Monday 
at 5 in the College. 

Palmer Christian: St. James’ Church, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 10; regular series of recitals Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

Ludwith Conde, Jr.: pupil of Dr. Ray Hast- 
ings, recital Nov. 1, Broadway Christian 
Church, Los Angeles; Dec. 2, First M. E., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Rowland W. Dunham: Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Nov. 1. 

J. Frank Frysinger: First M. E., Burling- 
ton, Ia., Oct. 17; First M. E., Washington, Ia., 
Oct. 18; Swede Home Lutheran Church, Neb., 
Oct. 20; Grace M. E., Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 25. 

Frederick C. Mayer: West Point Military 
Academy, monthly recitals. 


Carl F. Mueller: Grand Ave. Congrega- 
tional Church, Milwaukee, monthly recitals, 
second Sunday; First Congregational, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., American Program, Oct. 16; Elm- 
hurst College, I1l., auspices of Schiller Liter- 
ary Society; Evangelical St. Stephen’s, Mer- 
rill, Wis., Nov. 29. 

Henry Ward Pearson: Illinois Woman’s 
College, Oct. 24, before packed house with ad- 
pty Pea chairs brought in to seat overflow 
audience. 


Henry F. Seibert: St. Stephen’s Reformed, 
Reading, Pa., Nov. 29, first recital in his home 
city since his return from Europe; with splen- 
did press notices. 

Ernest H. Sheppard: Christ Church, East 
Orange, N. J., weekly recitals during Advent. 

Frederic B. Stiven: University of Illinois, 
weekly recitals on Sundays in the afternoon. 


News and Notes 


FERDINAND V. ANDERSON of Elyria, Ohio, 
gave a recital January 10th under the au- 
spices of the Musical Art Society; Mr. Ander- 
son was assisted by Mrs. Anderson in Bach’s 
soprano solo, My Heart Ever Faithful, and by 
Mrs. Paul S. Mosser in With Verdure Clad. 
The organ numbers were taken from the 
works of Faulkes, Macfarlane, Lieurance, and 
Bartlett. 

_CHARLES N. BOYD, conductor of The Ce- 
cilia choir of Western Theological Seminary, 
presented a program of Russian church music 
January 9th in the -Second Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, the proceeds going to 
the Russian Famine Commission. 

Edward BUNNETT, city organist of Nor- 
wich, England, recently gave a recital at the 
age of 87. 

H. W. BURLAND has succeeded Oliver Wal- 
lace as organist of the Rialto Theater, Los 
Angeles, Mr. Wallace having gone to San 
Francisco. 


ROBERT CHRISTENSEN is organist of 
Loew’s State Theater, Long Beach. 

ARTHUR CLINTON, formerly of the 
Laughlin Theater, Long Beach, is now fea- 
tured as the organist of the Symphony Thea- 
ter, Los Angeles. 

JOSEPH W. CLOKEY has severed his con- 
nection with Western College and Broadway 


M. E. Church, Oxford, Ohio, in order to devote 
himself more thoroughly to composition. His 
most recent, as well as most pretentious, 
choral work, a cantata entitled ‘Vision’, was 
recently performed by Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
in the Brick Church, New York. 


ALBERT COTSWORTH, of South Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, arranged a unique 
program for the- evening service of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the church, using selec- 
tions from the Jewish Liturgy, the Catholic 
Mass, Negro Spirituels, Gospel Hymns, etc., 
etc., in an unusual way. The program will 
be reproduced in a later issue. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON is giving his Fri- 
day Noon Hours of music in the Brick Church, 
New York, as in former years. These pro- 
grams have been exceedingly popular and 
successful from every viewpoint. The church 
is situated favorably in the best shopping sec- 
tion of Manhattan and the crowds fill the au- 
ditorium for every program. The opening 
programs were devoted to presentation of 
The Messiah Christmas music, the works of 
Haydn, and the works of Brahms. Dr. Dick- 
inson is assisted by prominent vocalists at 
these musicals. In addition to his numerous 
duties in New York, Dr. Dickinson is fre- 
quently called on for recitals and lectures in 
other cities in the East; his December en- 
gagements included a lecture-recital in Troy, 
illustrating the development of the organ, 
and a recital in Asbury Park. 

WALTER DOLMAN has been appointed to 
the new College Theater, Winnipeg. Mr. Dol- 
man went from Detroit to Winnipeg to be- 
come organist of the Province Theater, where 
he remained two years; he was also with 
the National Theater in Winnipeg for a time. 
He has a new organ in the College Theater. 

SIDNEY C. DURST, head of the theory de- 
partment of the College of Cincinnati, has 
retired from church work to devote his entire 
time to the work of the College. Mr. Durst 
has been for many years organist of Wyom- 
ing Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, formerly of 
Liberty Theater, Long Beach, is now with the 
Palace Theater, Los Angeles; Pearl Halbrit- 
ter is relief organist. 

IRMA FALVE and BARTLEY SIMS are or- 
ganists on the new five-manual Robert Mor- 
ton organ in the Kinema Theater of Los 
Angeles. 

JOHN S. GRIDLEY of Ghent Methodist 
Church, Norfolk, used Matthews’ Story of 
Christmas cantata for his Christmas musicale. 
Mr. Gridley’s new organ is being erected and 
will be ready for use in a few weeks. 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK, organist of the 
Second Baptist Church, Atlanta, figures 
largely in the announcements and notices of 
the regular church calendar, thus drawing 
better attention to the message and impor- 
tance of music in the church service. This is 
an important asset which is too frequently 
neglected. 

WALTER HEATON, organist of Holy Cross 
Church, Reading, Pa, was appointed by the 
mayor of the city as chairman of the commit- 
tee for the city’s first “Better Music” week. 
The first celebration included three concerts 
and four operas by the De Feo Company, as 
well as the first concert of the season by the 
local Choral Society. ‘Better Music” week is 
to be made an annual affair and preparations 
for next year are already under way. 

CHARLES HEINROTH has been engaged 
by the College of Music of Cincinnati as guest 
instructor, lecturer, and recitalist; Mr. Hein- 
roth makes bi-weekly trips to Cincinnati for 
the purpose of giving instruction in special 
classes in advanced organ playing, and for 
his lectures and recitals. 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER, whose health re- 
cently compelled him to give up his work in 
Los Angeles, has been appointed organist of 
the First Congregational Church of Pomona, 
where he has been spending part of his time 
in teaching. Mr. Hirschler has excellent ma- 
terial for a choir in this church, and also a 
good three-manual organ. It is his intention 
to divide his time for the present year be- 
tween his teaching duties (in Pomona and 
Los Angeles) and out-door work on the 
Hirschler Ranch. 
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HERBERT KOCH, formerly of Louisville, 
Ky., is attracting favorable attention for his 
work in the Royal Theater, San Antonio, 
Texas, where he has a new organ. 

ALBERT LEWIS is organist of the Mis- 
sion Theater, Los Angeles, succeeding Charles 
Minor, who has left Los Angeles to become 
organist of a new theater in another State. 

JOHN HERMANN LOUD has dedicated a 
new Andante and Allegro Maestoso to Mr. 
William E. Wood, Organist Emeritus of Ar- 
lington, Mass.; Mr. Loud heard Mr. Wood’s 
50th Anniversary Recital last October and 
decided to write an organ composition in his 
honor, with the result that on January 9th 
in the Park Street Church, Boston, he played 
his new Andante and Allegro Maestoso dedi- 
cated to Mr. Wood. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER, of the First 
Methodist Church, Elmira, N. Y., gave two 
special Christmas programs with his choir of 
trained voices at the evening services of Dec. 
18th and 25th; the program of the 18th was 
devoted to six quaint English Carols, while 
that of the 25th was confined to a presenta- 
tion of Thomas Adams’ The Holy Guild. A 
large measure of the success Mr. Manchester 
achieves with his choir is due to his expert 
knowledge of the voice and his method of 
developing choral tone. 

CARL McKINLEY, of Hartford, is the com- 
poser of several organ numbers recently 
issued by J. Fischer & Bro. Mr. McKinley 
won several prizes for his compositions and 
has had orchestral works performed by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


EARL MORGA has been appointed organ- 
ist of the Lorain-Fulton Theater of Cleve- 
land, where he has a fine-three-manual Hill- 
green-Lane organ with Echo division; the 
Lorain-Fulton has an orchestra of 14 pieces. 


THOMAS MOSS has been appointed organ- 
ist of Christ Episcopal Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Moss severed his connection on the Pa- 
cific Coast about a year ago in order.to return 
East for a season, and has been spending the 
intervening time between New York and Bal- 
timore; his new duties begin the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

HENRY MURTAUGH, of Gaumans Theater, 
Los Angeles, frequently uses a popular song 
with lantern slides for his solo number. On 
one occasion he used a violinist in one cres- 
cendo chamber and a tenor in the other, with 
excellent effectiveness. Mr. Murtaugh is an 
expert in comedy work, and his imitations of 
a cat and dog fight, rooster crows, trains, 
autos, etc., etce., without the use of traps, 
shows clearly what can be done by original 
uses of contrasting and unreasonable com- 
binations. 

SIR WALTER PARRATT is depicted as a 
short-skirt dance on the front of Musical 
Mirror, a London monthly. The note says 
that Sir Walter danced a Bach Fugue at a 
public lecture at Windsor. 

CLAUDE RIEMER is organist of the new 
Loew State Theater of Los Angeles which 
opened in November. Daily concerts by an 
augmented orchestra were given during the 
first week. A three-manual Mdller organ has 
been installed in this theater, which is 
claimed to be one of the finest in the State. 


FRANK L. SEALY gave a lecture recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Rutherford, 
N. J., on “Handel and The Messiah”, on De- 
cember 29th, in which he was assisted by 
three prominent New York vocalists. Mr. 
Sealy’s program was divided into six parts: 
Prophecy, At Bethlehem, Christ’s Work on 
Earth, The Passion, His Resurrection, and 
Man’s Resurrection and Eternal Life; and 
each part was illustrated by solos and organ 
numbers from The Messiah. Mr. Sealy is 
especially well equipped to make his Lec- 
ture Recital of great effectiveness and inter- 
est, and by reason of his intimate connection 
with the rendition of the oratorios by the fin- 
est organizations in the Metropolis he is an 
authority on the subject of the oratorio. 

ARTHUR SHAW, formerly of the Califor- 
nia Theater, Los Angeles, is now playing in 
Hollywood. 


H. J. STEWART, who holds the unique po- 
sition of concert organist of San Diego’s out- 
door organ, gives daily recitals throughout 
the year—which is undoubtedly the only case 
in the world where daily organ recitals by a 
competent concert organist are given; cer- 
tainly it is the only out-door organ in the 
world used for regular concert work. Dr. 
Stewart points out that there are only three 
out-door organs in the world, the first in San 
Diego, the second in the Bohemian Club’s for- 
est near San Francisco, and the third in the 
University of Virginia; the first two were 
built by Austin, and the third by Mller. In 
Balboa Park, San Diego, the weather behaves 
so regularly that Dr. Stewart’s record cover- 
ing a period of seven or eight years shows an 
average of only nine recitals a year can- 
celled on account of weather. 

LATHAM TRUE, Associate Editor of The 
American Organist, recently substituted for 
Dr. H. J. Stewart at his console of the out- 
door organ of Balboa Park. Dr. True, for- 
merly of Portland, Maine, where he had 
achieved an eminent place through many 
years of music activities, decided that what 
he most wanted was a change of climate and 
he expects to approve sufficiently of Califor- 
nia climates to spend the remainder of his 
music activities on the Pacific coast. The 
American Organist in thus dividing its forces 
will be the better able to more faithfully rep- 
resent the Ameriean organist, all the way 
from Maine to Southern California. 

UDA WALDROP, official organist in San 
Francisco, was recently forced to pay a fine 
of $300 by the local union because he played 
at concerts in the Auditorium without having 
“thirty pieces” also engaged with him, as pro- 
vided by the rules of the union, according to 
Exhibitors’ Trade Review. Mr. Waldrop had 
contracted to play in the Auditorium during 
the automobile show, and the union notified 
him that the management would either have 
to engage thirty players with him, or he 
would have to pay the fine, and Mr. Waldrop 
chose to do the honorable thing. 

NEWTON YATES was scheduled to open 
the organ in the new California Theater of 
Long Beach. 

METROPOLITAN THEATER, Los Angeles, 
which expects to open in June, will have a 
four-manual organ. 

SUNDAY CLOSING in Springfield, Mo., was 
recently decided in the affirmative by a popu- 
lar vote of 6,082 against 3,166. 

AGNES SCOTT CHORAL SOCIETY of Ag- 
nes Scott College, Georgia, presented the 
Messiah December 18th, with C. W. Dieck- 
mann as accompanist. 

ONE-ARMED ORGANIST: F. C. Dent, an 
ex-soldier who lost his right arm at the 
Somme in 1916, is actively engaged as organ- 
= a St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, Eng- 
and. 

GUILD EXAMINATIONS are being recog- 
nized in the selection of an organist for an 
important church in western New York in 
that applicants holding the Guild certificates 
are being given preference. 

MILLER’S “Herald Star” Christmas contata 
was given by Henry Hall Duncklee in the 
Collegiate Church, New York. The Collegiate 
Church is known for its special musicals un- 
der Mr. Duncklee’s direction. 

READING: St. John’s Church has ar- 
ranged a series of three recitals for the bene- 
fit of European Relief, the recitalists being 
Charles Heinroth for January 18th, Henry F. 
Seibert for February 27th, and Lynnwood 
Farnam for March 30th. 

NEW JERSEY N.A.O. members received an 
attractive leaflet of Christmas Greetings 
from the retiring State President, Mrs. Bruce 
S. Keator; the leaflet carried photographs of 
the three State Presidents, and of the scenes 
of the five State Rally Days. 

PRIZES: National American Music Fes-~ 
tival announces prizes for the October 1922 
festival in Buffalo. Prizes are offered for 
young artist, church choir, quartet, male 
chorus, mixed chorus, ranging from $100 to 
$1,500. Full information from A. A. Van 
De Mark, 223 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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5-2 NEWS AND NOTES 





CATHOLIC GUILD OF ORGANISTS pre- 
sented a concert of unaccompanied choral 
music by the Paulist Choristers under the di- 
rection of Rev. Wm. J. Finn, C.S.P., who has 
made his choir famous throughout America. 
Addresses were made by Rev. McMahon, Miles 
Farrow, and Joseph Stransky, and the N.A.O. 
+ Pica to enjoy the program with the 


SAN DIEGO GUILD presented Dr. Latham 
True in a service and recital January 3d in 
First Presbyterian Church; Dr. True opened 
his program with three compositions of Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes, and included a read- 
ing with organ accompaniment in which the 
Robert Browning text was read by Mrs. True 
while Dr. True accompanied her with music 
of his own composition. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS are serious affairs. 
The one half of mankind makes its first im- 
pression by personal appearance, the other 
half through correspondence and the mails. 
The first thing that strikes you when you 
open a letter is the heading, whether printed 
or engraved. These columns carry an an- 
nouncement concerning monograms, ete., for 
distinctiveness in one’s personal stationery; 
the subject is worthy of better attention than 
the majority of mankind give it. 


INFORMATION WANTED: A reader wishes 
to find some practical cantatas for presenta- 
tion in his regular monthly musicals; he is 
tired of the usual routine of the standard 
and somewhat time-worn works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Maunder, et al, and 
wants to find something new that is meri- 
torious enough to warrant presentation each 
year. If any readers have suggestions to 
make they will be given full presentation in 
these pages. 


MORE PAGES: It is our plan, as has been 
already stated, to increase the size of this 
magazine for the present year, if such in- 
crease can be safely financed. The January 
issue was increased 22% in reading matter; 
this is a greater increase than dare be con- 
templated at one time, so that, according to 
present schedule, the increase will average 
11% in each issue by an increase of 22% in 
alternate issues. This is done in order to 
gain the utmost economy in printing costs. 


WESTERN NEW YORK GUILD: At the 
December meeting, held at the Pine Tree Tea 
Room, plans were discussed for a reception 
in honor of Joseph Bonnet, the eminent 
French organist, who is to hold Master 
Classes here at the Eastman School of Music. 
On December 28th a luncheon was given at 
the Seneca Hotel in honor of Mr. Federlein, 
the Warden. Mr. Federlein brought greetings 
from headquarters, and urged the members of 
the Chapter to take the examinations, and to 
do everything in their power to raise the 
standard of church music in this city.—Alice 
C. Wysard, Sec’y. 

ARLINGTON, Mass.: The First Baptist 
Church, of which Mark S. Dickey: is organist 
and choirmaster, and William E. Wood or- 
ganist emeritus, for its special Sunday eve- 
ning musicals secures instrumentalists from 
the Boston Symphony players, and presents 
special programs arranged by Mr. Dickey. 
The fact that Mr. Dickey has the assistance 
of Mr. Wood enables him to give all the 
greater attention to the special musicals 
which have proved very successful. 

BIRMINGHAM: The Mendelssohn Club gave 
The Messiah in the First Methodist Church 
December 20th under the baton of Ferdinand 
Dunkley, and repeated it in the Church of 
the Advent on January 3d. The Birmingham 
Choral Society gave a presentation of The 
Messiah in the Lyric Theater on the after- 
noon of January 8th under the baton of O. 
Gordon Erickson with Edwin Lyles Taylor as 
accompanist. Mr. ‘Taylor was accompanist 
also for the Mendelssohn Club. The Society 
numbers 150 voices and the Club 64. 

ASBURY PARK: The First Methodist 
Church arranged a series of three recitals 
during the latter part of December and en- 
gaged Dr. Clarence Dickinson and Mr. Will 
C. Macfarlane as guest recitalists together 
with Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organist of the 
church. Mrs. Keator’s recital was under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club of Asbury 











Park, and she was assisted by the Ladies’ 
Glee Club in a program of Christmas Carols. 
The press of Asbury Park gave liberal space 
to the recitals. 


LOS ANGELES: The Kinema, Gaumans, 
and the California theaters now have orches- 
tras of fifty pieces. The California gives daily 
concerts, with Carli Elinore as conductor. 
Gaumans’ symphony concerts on Sunday 
mornings with an orchestra of seventy-five 
men have proved exceedingly popular with 
music lovers; Mischa Gutterson is the con- 
ductor for the special concerts. The console 
in the California has been moved to the cen- 
ter of the pit; Messers G. Lord and Leonard 
Clark are the organists. 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD presented a spe- 
cial musical in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Reading, when Matthews’ Story of Christmas 
was sung by the choirs of Trinity and St. 
John’s Lutheran churches. The service was 
conducted and played by Henry F. Seibert, 
and the organ numbers were played by Wal- 
ter Heaton, Henry S. Fry, and Catherine Mor- 
gan. The complete list of membership of the 
Chapter was printed in the program and 
showed more Academic members than Col- 
leagues—which is one of the strong points of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA GUILD: 
The 17th Public Recital was given by Charles 
Williams in the Washburn Street Presbyter- 
ian Church Jan. 16. Mr. Williams was as- 
sisted by Clinton Kennedy, violinist, and 
Ellen M. Fulton at the piano. This was the 
first Guild recital to be given in the very 
beautiful Washburn Street Church, and it 
was attended by an appreciative and very 
interested audience. The organ is a two- 
manual Austin of eighteen registers, an in- 
strument tonally large enough for the 
church, and very artistically handled by the 
church organist, Mr. Williams., The follow- 
ing program was played: Franck’s Offertoire 
Cm, Mendelssohn’s Sonata Cm with organ and 
piano, Guilmant’s Pastorale, Johnston’s Even- 
song, Boex’ Marche Champetre, Schubert’s 
Serenade, all three with violin and piano, 
Vieuxtemps’ Romanza, Roze’s Extase d’Amour, 
Boellmann’s Suite Gothique with organ and 
piano, Widor’s Marche Nuptiale.—Ellen M. 
Fulton, Dean. 

THE RIVOLI, New York, presented Carlo 
Marx in Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat, in its pro- 
gram of the week of January 16th. Mr. Marx 
is a pianist of considerable ability, both tech- 
nically and from the interpretive standpoint, 
and his number was applauded more heartily 
than any of the more or less elaborate opera 
excerpts have been for many months. The 
idea of using musicians of this character in 
place of the presentations of the “school of 
opera” that has figured so largely in the past, 
is commendable, and the public showed its 
warm approval in the strenuous applause 
that greeted Mr. Marx. Part of the success 
of the performance was due to the skill of 
Mr. Stahlberg, conductor, who kept his or- 
chestra constantly in the exact tempo and 
balance as required by the soloist—which was 
no easy task in this instance. Mr. Marx is a 
young man, with a mature artist’s grasp of 
the keyboard; his personality was modest 
and pleasing. 

PHOTOPLAY REFERENCE WORK: Mrs. 
May Mills, of Philadelphia, has been devoting 
her spare time for the past three years to the 
preparation of a treatise, “Complete Course 
and Reference Work on the Art of Photoplay- 
ing’. Mrs. Mills treats her subject with thor- 
oughness, judging from an analysis of the 
contents of the proposed book. There are 
chapters on Registration, Double Touch, Ef- 
fects, Jazz, Comedies, News Weekly, etc., etc., 
and the Index of the book lists about one 
thousand subjects that are treated. To give 
a more definite idea of the Index we quote 
the first few subjects exactly as given in the 
author’s advance data: “Abyssinia, Achula, 
Actors and Actresses, Accessory Stops, Ac- 
cordion, Acoustic, Acuta, Adagio, Adieus, Aeo- 
line, Aeroplane, Aesthetic Dancing, Aesop’s 
Fables.” Any reader desiring to communi- 
cate with Mrs. Mills may address her in care 
of this magazine. 
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CHRISTMAS SERVICE: One of the most 
unique and beautiful Christmas Services is 
that given by Mr. Carl Schoman in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Canton, Ohio. The Service 
is held at 5:45 A. M. on Christmas day each 
year, and the church is always filled in spite 
of the unusual hour. The Church is decorated 
with holly and eight plain Christmas trees 
which are placed in front in the chancel. The 
church is entirely dark, excepting for an 
electric star hung high in the chancel and the 
light that comes through a large stained 
glass window above the altar. The choir 
marches in for the processional, each choris- 
ter carrying a lighted candle. Before the pro- 
cessional the quartet sang a carol in the choir 
room and the chorus sang another in the par- 
ish hall, each of which was audible in the 
aditorium of the church. Besides this special 
service a rendition of Gaul’s Holy City was 
given in the afternoon by the combined choirs 
of Trinity and North Canton Christian 
Church. \ 

N.A.O. ORGAN COMMITTEE, meeting in 
conjunction with a committee from the Organ 
Builders’ Association, has published its first 
report; the two questions of utmost impor- 
tance—Unifying and Duplexing—are treated 
most wisely, and we shall quote their verdict 
on these two questions: 

1. The naming of “Unit” Installations de- 

signed to meet special demands. 

A new and often extreme application of the 
unit idea is being made in places of enter- 
tainment. The committee notes with pleasure 
the tendency to designate such instruments 
as “unit orchestras.” The purchasing theater 
owner is generally unfamiliar with technical 
aspects of organ building and desires only 
certain elements of organ tone. He also per- 
ceives that the instrument will furnish desir- 
able orchestral tone colors which are suffi- 
ciently realistic for his purpose. The name 
“unit orchestra” therefore indicates his desire 
and expectation, and is in no way misleading. 
From the point of view of organists and 
organ builders, this name is also satisfactory, 
for it indicates just what the instrument 
really is. Moreover, if municipal or church 
organ committees desire to purchase an in- 
strument fulfilling the true functions of an 
organ, they will not listen to any suggestion 
to accept a unit orchestra in its stead. The 
name will indicate the distinction. 

2. The naming of organ stops which appear 
on more than one manual by ‘“duplex- 
ing,” or in more than one pitch. 

Here the guiding principle is that the con- 
sole should indicate on the faces of the stops 
with equal clearness, what the organ con- 
tains and what it does not contain. It recom- 
mends that if a certain stop is placed on one 
manual chest with the other stops of that 
group, and in addition appears in the same 
octave on another manual, its name shall not 
be changed, and the stop knob or tablet shall 
indicate the primary position, or “home,” of 
the stop. An example of disregard of this 
principle is when the melodia on the great is 
duplexed as concert flute on choir, of course 
without revealing the identity. Even had the 
common origin been marked the names are 
misleading. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA GUILD was 
organized with some fifty members last sum- 
mer, the headquarters being at Pittsburgh. 
The officers of the chapter are: Dean, Dr. 
Charles Heinroth; Sub-dean, Mr. Albert 
Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O.; Secretary, Mr. Earl 
Buell Collins; Treasurer, Mr. Caspar P. Koch. 
Since its organization the chapter has been 
very active. On Thanksgiving morning the 
Guild was invited to a service at St. Paul’s 
R. C. Cathedral. An woes 3 service was 
held in which about five hundred boys and 
girls took part, singing a Gregorian service. 
Mr. Joseph Otten is the organist. The first 
public service of the Guild was held at the 
Rodef Shalom Temple on November 28. A 
very interesting and unusual service was 
given by the choir, who presented traditional 
and original music composed for the Jewish 
ritual. Explanatory remarks were made by 
Dr. Goldenson, the rabbi. The organist and 
director is Mr. W. K. Steiner, A.A.G.O 
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Ascension, and Calvary Episcopal churches, 
under the direction of their respective organ- 
ists, Harry Austin, Daniel R. Philippi, and 
Harvey B. Gaul, gave an Epiphany service at 
the Calvary Episcopal Church. At the close 
of the service the chapter and choirs were 
guests of the church at an informal recep- 
tion.—Earl B. Collins. 


Gen. Dawes’ “Melody” 
CHARLES G. DAWES 
Metopy 1n A 


HAT Brigadier General - Dawes should 
have composed a piece of music undoubt- 
edly came as a great surprise to those 

who have had an eye on the General ever 
since he went to Washington in obedience to a 
Senatorial investigation committee which was 
hysterically doing its utmost to find fault with 
the way the .Democratic administration had 
won the War; the string of explosives, not all 
of them learned in Sunday School, that poured 
forth in answer to the supercilious pryings of 
empty-minded Senators rather startled and 
greatly amused the world, with the result that 
from that moment General Charles G. Dawes 
was marked by millions of Americans as a 
man after their own heart. The present ad- 
ministration used Gen. Dawes as Director of 
Budget, and one of his first acts was to call 
entire official Washington together and lay 
down the law of the economical budget to 
them in no timid terms. So much for the com- 
poser. MeEtopy is a beautiful violin solo, as 





its composer intended it to be, and it is equally 
good as an orchestral number; as an organ 
solo it is effective, though it can never success- 
fully masquerade as anything other than a vio- 
lin solo, so well has its composer done his 
original moulding. It is excellent music of a 
high type, nothing commonplace or trivial from 
beginning to end; it is easy to play, though 
requiring an artist for its proper interpreta- 
tion. The middle section is more musical and 
superficially interesting than the main theme, 
and its contrast is genuine; altogether the piece 
is a complete whole, with both contrast and 
unity. 

For the church service it will be of use as a 
prelude, offertory, or postlude; and on the re- 
cital program it will be highly interesting be- 
cause of its composer—though its music is of 
high quality and it will afford an artist some- 
thing worthy of an artist’s skill. 

Photoplayers will find it excellent for many 
uses; scenics, moderate dramatic moods of 
serious dramas, serenades, lake scenes, etc. 
The organist who fails to add General Dawes’ 
ME opy to his repertoire is dead to the world 
about him. (G. H. M. Co.). 


Something to Remember 


THE first obligation of music is to be 
beautiful; the next is to be emo- 
tional —Pacific Coast Musician. 
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Possibilities 
ORWARD in a snug little corner 
Fk slept Jonah while sea furied and 
wind raged; he was the only 
sleeper in the boat. Thus easily 
does conscience die when guilty Jonahs 
dodge responsibilities. Somebody in 


Washington dodged a responsibility and 


on the evening of the twenty-eighth of 
January more than one hundred souls 
went to their eternity ‘neath a film of 
snow and concrete and steel. It may have 
been the builder, it may have been the 
architect; perhaps it was merely the 
owner of a theater whose only purpose 
was to make money and make it quickly, 
safety or no safety. 

Jonah was charged with a bit of work; 
he was a grouch before he was appointed 
and he was a grouch after he had finished 
his task—largely because the entire 
world was not run on the principles he 
himself most admired. We too are 
charged with certain works to perform, 
and it is many times no easier to get along 
with our managers and our ministers 
than it was for Jonah to get along with 
an unearthquaked Nineveh. Life is a 
rather practical affair requiring constant 
energy, constant replenishing of our own 
personal stocks in trade by the stocks in 
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trade of all other men in all other walks 
of life. 


The world persists in being practical. 
It grows wiser as time grows older, but 
very slowly. The first man Adam evolved 
so slowly that when he did arrive he 
couldn’t for the life of him tell whether 
he was man or monkey. We do not 
jump to perfection in a day. When Mar- 
coni got a message across the Atlantic he 
did no more marvelous a thing with his 
equipment and heritage than the babbling 
baboon in the forest did the first time he 
wrapped his tail around a limb and 
scratched his ’tummy with all fours. We 
are no more startled over the airplane 
that sticks in the clouds for a day and a 
night than Columbus was when he saw his 
first flock of American birds, or Nero 
when he discovered he could play a fiddle 
and get three of the notes right. The 
Almighty made things pretty much as 
they are, only he crammed all the devel- 
opment of millions of years into one little 
parcel he called Possibilities—and_ lo, 
here we are. 

Possibilities? They made a coward and 
then a joke of Jonah. They made an ine- 
briate of Noah. They made a great man 
and a failure of Napoleon. What will 
they make of us? Rather, what shall we 
make of ourselves through them? Though 
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we be organists, our field is not neces- 
-sarily bounded by prelude and postlude, 
by Mary Pickford and the News Reel. 
Let us investigate the possibilities of our 
equipment and our positions; something 
good may come of us some day. 


aif. - 


Practicalities 

EAUTY is only skin deep, why go 
deeper? The stars that look so 
beautiful on a clear winter night 
would be rather hot stuff if we came too 
close to them. The moon is a lovely sil- 
very thing, especially if you are sixteen 
and pretty; but if you got too near it 

you would freeze to death. 

Ifa banana looked like an angleworm 
bananas would not be popular. Home 
Sweet Home is a pretty tune that every- 
body knows, but if Bach had set it to his 
eight hundred and seventy-third choral- 
prelude nobody would know it but you 
and me and we wouldn’t like it very well. 
Everything is changing. It is either 
change, or decay. Of the two, which do 
you prefer? 

There was a day when a consecutive 
fifth was a thing of beauty. Then some- 
body got intelligence. Intelligence did 
not last long and Modern Music is bring- 


ing back the cacophony of the days when 


Nebucadnezzer was drinking wine out of 
a golden goblet and seeing things. Plain 
common sense came hack with an answer 
to him, and plain common sense will 
bring the answer to us. When we come 
to the task of applying our energies to 
taking a boat ride instead of. to the inter- 
ests of our ministers and managers, we 
grow so one-sided that the crowd soon 
fades away and goes to see what Charlie 
Chaplin is doing. 

Now when a man does a new thing it 
interests only certain classes of men. The 
man who discovered that certain Mayan 
scratches spelled Cumhu and that 374,000 
years ago Cumhu meant what July does 
to-day, probably created a sensation with 
his discovery among archaeologists, but 


it meant nothing to me and I suspect even. 


you were indifferent. 


Jonah’s report of his little affair with 
Nineveh may have been interesting 


enough to prophets but it could not stand 


the scrutiny of a practical world. Very 
often the artist, be he on concert platform 
or in choirloft or orchestra pit, wants the 
public to see things as he sees them and 
in no other way; he goes so far as to use 
the press for that purpose and for no 
other.’ A little difference of opinion, a 
little criticism, a little argument now and 
then is a good thing. The wise course is 
to stick to the truth, be it painful or com- 
plimentary; sometimes the most whole- 
some truths are the least palatable. 
Jonah knew what was right before he 
set sail, but his own selfishness or lazi- 
ness prevented his doing it. And after he 
had done it his self-esteem and pride as a 
prophet were so sturdy that he wanted 
the whole town destroyed, repentence or 
no. Perhaps he felt that the Palestinian 
Guild of Prophets would expel him for 
being a soft-hearted prophet. Criticism 
from your fellow professionals is usually 
more severe than from the public, and it 
is harder to face. But there is only one 
antidote for criticism, and that is death; 
and even that does not always work. 
Truth and beauty are about all that 
count in the world of eternity. Truth is 
the Creator’s gift and Beauty is man’s 
proper enjoyment of it. The two are a 
pair that is hard to beat. Some men are 
engaged in digging in mines; their realm 
of beauty is not easy for us to find. We 
are engaged in digging deep down into 
the inner recesses of the human heart, 
and the possibilities are limitless when we 
begin to apply energy, freedom of thought 
and application, and a genuine solicitude 
for the welfare of others. These are-the 
things that keep the world on the upward 


grade. 


- Facts 

“((CHURCH architecture is a distinct 

profession. Designing houses and 
business blocks and manufacturing plants 
is one thing. Designing churches 1s 
another. 
architect out of ten is capable of design- 
ing a graceful and satisfactory church. 


No other class of public or private build- 


ing has been bungled so outrageously.— 
Bishop Berry. 





Not more than one general. 
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Counterpoint: What It Means to the Organist 
: F. J. RELLY 


UT OF every possible subject 
C) likely to enlarge the mind and to 
exercise to the full the highest 
faculties of the brain, counter- 
point stands an easy first. The judgment 
implied in the successful accomplishment 
of placing upon a Cantus Firmus, three 
parts, say one of the second, one of the 
third, one of the fifth species, is similar 
to the judgment implied in the successful 
conduct of the affairs of everyday life, in 
which, admittedly, the acqtisition of 
mere book lore is of very little assistance. 
Knowledge is power, only insofar as it 
can be applied. To acquire knowledge is 
not enough, to apply knowledge is the 
secret of success. Counterpoint is ap- 
plied knowledge in music, especially for 
the organist. In it foresight is necessary ; 
a knowledge of multitudinous rules, some 
of which clash, one with the other, so that 
only the judgment can decide which to 
break and which to keep inviolate, is 
necessary; and crowning all, artistic 
taste and imagination, which enter into 
no other theoretical subject at all, is an 
absolute requisite. : 
Counterpoint in the strictest sense of 
the term signifies a tone added to one 
already sounding, in a sense, standing 
over against it, or may be called counter 
to it; one note joined to another, and 
sounding simultaneously. In the early 
days when music was.written and not 
printed, the natural term used for note 
was point, being made by the pressure of 
the pen or quill. Thus in the addition of 
a series of tones to accompany a given 
melody, the notation of it was by a suc- 
cession of points, that is, of counter- 
points. After the innovation of counter- 
point, the original melody took the name 
of “Cantus Firmus”, as being the un- 
changeable song which had been in use 
for centuries; the idea being that while 
different series by different composers 
of accompanying notes might be sung, the 
melody was always to remain unaltered. 
Another name given to the melody was 
“Plain Song”, as the original melodies 
upon which Palestrina built his contra- 
puntal masterpieces were taken from the 
ancient songs of the early church. 
In studying harmony, the student has 


of necessity been taught how to deal with 
four tones sounded simultaneously, yet 
in all probability, he has never tried to 
hear even two notes at once, and 
finding himself unable to do so, he satis- 
fies himself by saying that it is a gift that 
he does not possess, and is quite con- 
tented to work his harmony exercises on 
paper, counting the intervals on his fin- 
gers, and merely remembering the pro- 
gression of dominant seventh and lead- 
ing tone as facts, not as sounds. Here 
counterpoint comes to his rescue, and 
teaches him what a melody is, how it is 
divided into sections and phrases, and 
then, how to accompany it, not by chords, 
but by another melody, so that he can 
constrain himself to hear both at the 
same time. To acquire this power is evi- 
dently a step from the limited region of 
simple one part music (homophony) to- 
wards the boundless realm of ensemble 
music (polyphony). Harmony teaches 
all about the resolution of discords, coun- 
terpoint concerns itself only with the pro- 
gression of one concord to another. It 
is this that needs the greatest amount of 
exercise and training in the musical mind, 
especially in that of an organist. 


Anyone can quickly learn the resolu- 


tion of a discord, but to know at any mo- 


ment what is the best concord to come 
after another, the one which will allow 
the best melodic movement in all the 
parts, this is the knowledge a study of 
counterpoint gives us. Its many rules 
and restrictions are really only intended 
to keep one to the vital point. It is obvi- 
ously imperative to train the ear to dis- 
criminate between concord and discord, 
therefore the chord of six-four, which 
partakes so largely of the latter character, 
is best dispensed with, otherwise we shall 
find ourselves using it wrongly by inad- 
vertance. Perhaps you think this danger 
is an insufficient reason for impoverish- 
ing our harmony, but it is on the same 
principle as when on first learning to har- 
monize melodies you are bidden to use 
only the three chief chords of the key. 
To dispose with all but the indispensable 
chords makes one use his brains. You 
know very well that when you make mis- 
takes in your counterpoint exercises, it is 








not because you thought it nicer your 
way, but because you did not clearly hear 
what you wrote. The rules in fact tell 
you to do “this” and not to do “that”, 
chiefly with the object of making you 
learn to distinguish between the sound of 
“this” and the sound of “that”. When 
you can do this, you may safely write 
what you please. 

Strictness and thoroughness are of vital 
importance in the study of the theory of 
music, and should not by any means be 
at any time relaxed. Every item of in- 
telligence gained in the elementary study 
of the art has immediate bearing upon 
practical composition in every form. 
Such directly available intelligence the 
study of strict counterpoint gives, be- 
cause it lays the solid foundation to true 
musical art in composition. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable in the advanced 
grades of composition. No artistic music 
can rest solely upon simply a harmonic 
basis. The ingenuity, which is essential 
to the maintenance of interest, must man- 
ifest itself in that more complex and elab- 
orate melodic web which is truly poly- 
phonic, and therefore essentially contra- 
puntal. It is therefore a great mistake to 
hold that the study of strict counterpoint 
is useless and out of date; but it is quite 
possible that certain methods of teaching 
it may be. Strict counterpoint is a neces- 
sity in the equipment of every organist. 

Contrapuntal knowledge is indispensa- 
ble, not for the creative, but for the tech- 
nical part of composition. For the tech- 
nical end of composition, the thorough 
command of counterpoint is really a 
necessity. Only with this as a basis, can 
we hope to derive results from analysis. 
It is a means to a certain end, by which 
the foundation of technic is laid. One 
of its great advantages to the young com- 
poser for the organ is the fact that he 
must of necessity establish a definite ton- 
ality. The study of counterpoint need 
not and should not be confined to the 
strict style alone. Having been taught to 
make the most of the limited harmonic 
material at his disposal, he should be led 
to the study of free counterpoint, and it 
is certain that he will disport himself with 
greater surety and effectiveness because 
of the discipline imposed upon him in the 
study of strict counterpoint. Of all the 
methods of contrapuntal discipline, no 
field is so inexhaustible, fascinating, and 
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eminently instructive as the writing of 
strict counterpoint in inventions and 
fugues for the organ especially. 

Strict Counterpoint is a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. This fact 
cannot be too often repeated. The sub- 
ject of strict counterpoint holds in the 
training of the incipient music composer 
a precisely similar position to that occu- 
pied by the “cultus” of scales, arpeggi, 
and five-finger work in the domain of a 
young performer’s technical equipment. 
He can, in point of fact, afford as little 
to dispense with the one as with the other. 
The only question is, to precisely what 
extent and degree can the restrictive ele- 
ment be judiciously and effectively intro- 
duced into his elementary contrapuntal 
studies in order to enable him to derive 
the maximum benefit and advantage from 
the training which must necessarily result 
from the very presence of the restrictions 
under which he must work. And it is 
precisely here that opinions differ. very 
considerably, some going so far as to con- 
demn the study of strict counterpoint as 
being out of touch with everything musi- 
cal and artistic. 

.Whether we hold that counterpoint is 
the music method of the ancients, or 
whether we declare it to be only a means 
to an end, or whether we believe that sal- 
vation lay in trying to write like Pales- 
trina, we cannot get away from the fact 
that.it is an indispensable asset to every 
true musician. Good music cannot exist 
without counterpoint, whether we con- 
sider it in its ancient or modern aspect. 
Its educational value is conceded by 
everyone up to a very definite point. Not 
among the least of its advantages to the 
organist is that it endows him with a 
technic for polyphony. In spite of the 
fact that the study of strict counter- 
point is discouraged by some, it still is 
a living art, following certain rules which 
are modal, and these rules become an 
almost necessary help for the proper un- 
derstanding of either Palestrina or the 
living works of art. One who does not 
realize its importance to the art of music, 
has been improperly taught and does not 
properly understand. 

If our counterpoint is to be judged by 
the Palestrina type, our teaching of it 
seems to be full of inconsistencies, with 
errors both of ommission and commis- 
sion, and to possess little of the spirit of 
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that master. But the particular combina- 
tion of notes made use of by that master 
is in accord with the practice of the con- 
trapuntists of that period. Although a 
firm believer in the value to the student 
of the practice of strict counterpoint, one 
has doubts whether it is necessary or ad- 
visable to insist ‘on his following so 
closely the particular Palestrinian pattern. 
In matters of detail in part writing we 
are much stricter than in former times. 
The practise of student’s counterpoint is, 
after all, only a means to an end. The 
principle questions are: What will be of 
the most practical use to the ordinary stu- 
dent? What will be most likely to im- 
prove his musicianship, his part-writing, 
and if an organist, the movements of his 
parts when improvising? Would it not 
be better to encourage him to make his 
exercises sound as much like real living 
music of to-day, as the limited means at 
his disposal and the observance of the 
ordinary rules of part-writing permit? 
With regard to the specially gifted stu- 
dent, why should he not take’ Palestrina 
in hand after finishing his course in strict 
counterpoint? The study of a few scores 
of this composer would indicate to him 
in what respects the counterpoint that he 
had been practicing should be modified 
to conform to the counterpoint of that 
period. His studies would then take the 
more practical form of choral works with 
independent movement of parts, rather 
than the Canto Firmo in semi-breves. 
His counterpoint would then be moulded 
entirely on the lines of the music of the 
polyphonic period, instilling in him a 
growing appreciation of the exquisite 
beauties of this music. 

Counterpoint is often misrepresented, 
and as a consequence it is frequently mis- 
understood. Some describe it merely as 
a set of rules, complicated and ingenious, 
by which it is possible to devise a com- 
bination of parts, warranted not to offend 
the ear. If we regard its legitimate study, 
the truth is borne in upon us that it is the 
broad principles of counterpoint which 
claim for it to-day its prominent position 
in the curriculum of every camplete mus- 
ical education. The idiom of strict coun- 
terpoint is old-fashioned, but its two 
principles, namely, the skillful manipula- 
tion of parts, and securing due artistic 
content of such parts, are as enduring as 
the art of music itself. In order that the 
efforts of the student to attain to this 


skillful manipulation of parts may not be 
weakened, he is advised to restrict him- 
self for a time to an extremely limited 
harmonic basis, such basis being in fact 
the scheme of an elementary period in the 
evolution of harmony. When this period 
of discipline is completed, imagine what 
must ensue when the mind ranges at lib- 
erty over the vast accumulation of har- 
monies and rhythms, which in complete 
freedom it now enjoys. A mind so 
trained moves with unerring certainty 
amongst the imposing array of materials 
ready for use and, thanks to the severity 
of the contrapuntal limitations, now 
grasps the significance of the enormous 
possibilities offered by art. Attention 
must also be devoted to the melodic con- 
tents of the parts. Each must be the com- 
plete expression of some melodic unit. . 
After being compelled to construct these 
melodic entities out of simple diatonic 
material, what shall be the inspiration of 
the student when, the period of restric- 
tion over, he is at liberty to pour out his 
soul in lines of chromatic melody carried 
from point to point, on the unflagging 
wings of modern harmony. The legiti- 
mate study of counterpoint, far from be- 
ing a hindrance to true art, is the very 
staff that shall assist the young composer 
to overcome the difficulties that beset his 
path. 

Counterpoint, then, is the art of musi- 
cal reasoning or calculation.’ It investi- 
gates the principles underlying simultane- 
ous melodic combinations, and furnishes 
rules, to secure the mind from error in its 
deductions. Whatever may be the char- 
acter of the music that we study, a cer- 
tain process takes place in the mind, 
guided by the laws which govern the pro- 
priety of sound progression and combi- 
nation. But counterpoint takes us a step 
further. It is the art by which all musi- 
cians must compose, perform, and listen. 
This is especially true of the composer 
for the organ and organist. It is the con- 
trolling factor in that mental process, 
which must invariably take place in the 
mind of any composer worthy of the 
name, of any performer who understands 
what he sings or plays, of any listener 
who is capable of receiving an intelligible 
impression of what he hears. There is 
no music worthy of the mame but which 
is capable of being reduced to simple con- 
trapuntal formula, that of a plain una- 
dorned note-against-note series of chords. 





How To Write An Organ Specification—II. 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HAT is a Motion-Picture Thea- 
ter Organ—or what, for the 
sake of brevity, we “shall here 

call a Theater Organ—as differentiated 
from the three classes of Organs already 
commented on? This important question 
has not as yet been squarely faced or sat- 
isfactorily answered: for numerous as 
are the instruments which have been in- 
stalled in such theaters, no definite type, 
so far as tonal appointment and expres- 
sive control are concerned, has been rec- 
ognized or received influential approval. 
It would seem that the designers of Thea- 
ter Organs are groping after something 
which invariably eludes their grasp ; some 
few approaching that which miglit be 
considered the ideal instrument; others 
—the large majority—designing organs 
obviously on altogether wrong lines: the 
entire series of mistakes being crowned 
by that monstrous travesty, the so-called 
“Unit Organ”, in which @very canon— 
scientific and artistic—of organ tonal ap- 
pointment is ruthlessly abrogated. 

The Theater Organ belongs to the Con- 
cert-room Organ class, but with a dif- 
ference which should be characteristic. It 
is like the Church Organ essentially ac- 
companimental ; not, however, as in that 
Organ, to vocal song, but only to the 
silent photoplay. There all likeness 
should cease, for the true Church Organ 
type is the last on which the Theater Or- 
gan should be modeled. The true and 
pronounced pure organ-tone, produced 
by the Drapasons and their attendant 
foundation work, most precious in the 
Church Organ, is of very little value if 
not most undesirable in the Theater Or- 
gan. When Drapasons are introduced, 
as they may be in very large instruments, 
they should invariably be inclosed and 
endowed with full powers of flexibility 
and expression. The Theater Organ 
should, otherwise, be a Concert-room Or- 
gan as fully appointed as practicable, 
replete with extreme beauty and refine- 
ment of tone, and endowed throughout 
with the greatest possible powers of flex- 
ibility of tone and expression. In this 
direction, we strongly advise careful con- 
sideration of the tonal advantages secured 
by the system of compound flexibility and 





expression introduced in the Organ by us 
in the mid 60’s. It will be found pro- 
ductive of the immense range in grada- 
tions of tone and of those refined and 
subtle nuances which we have claimed for 
it since the day—nearly sixty years ago 
—we practically demonstrated, in our 
own Organ, its artistic value. In that 
day the introduction of two independent 
expressive tonal divisions commanded by 
the same clavier was undreamt of in the 
organ-building world. In the Organ 
alluded to a third and unexpressive divi- 
sion was also placed on the same clavier. 
Fifteen years ago we more fully carried 
out our system in the Organ we designed 
for the Church of Our Lady of Grace, 
Hoboken, N. J.* On the first clavier of 
this instrument there are two subdivi- 
sions, tonally distinct, one of which is in- 
closed in a special swell-box; and on 
each of the other claviers there are two 
independent and tonally contrasting sub- 
divisions, inclosed in, separate swell- 
boxes. This Organ has been greatly ad- 
mired by distinguished organists, yet it 
remains unique in this country. It is very 
gratifying to know that our system is 
being recognized in the country in which 
it was first introduced. In the Organ 
in the Regent Picture House, Brighton, 
England, there are in the “Great” two 
tonally contrasting subdivisions; both of 
which are inclosed in Swell-box A. In 
the “Swell Organ” there are two tonally 
contrasting subdivisions; one, inclosed in 
Swell-box B, and the other in Swell-box 
C. In the “Orchestral Organ” there are 
two tonally contrasting subdivisions ; one 
inclosed in Swell-box D, and the other in 
Swell-box E. At last, some one has seen 
a great light, which has been shining on 
the blind eyes of the organ-building 
world for fully fifty years. Perhaps, 
now, with the tonal advantages of this 
Organ staring them in the face, the blind 
organ-builders and organists of this coun- 
try will begin to see the same great light. 

Noise, or the loud and coarse tones and 
the crashes of unmusical and uncontrol- 
able sound, the products of inartistic pipe- 


*The Specification of this Organ is given in 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” Chap- 
ter XVII. 
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voicing on winds of high and inordinate 
pressures, absence of flexibility, and vul- 
gar playing, are most objectionable, dis- 
turbing, if not altogether destroying, the 
mental conditions engendered by the at- 
tentive following of the silent drama, and 
the absorption created by what is pass- 
ing, before the vision, on the screen. To 
impart full enjoyment to the mind and 
eye, the ear should receive a highly sug- 
gestive and appropriate musical accom- 
paniment, heightening the continually 
varying impressions created by the chang- 
ing scenic action. Discordant sounds and 
shocks to the ear, by powerful organ 
crashes, uncalled-for startling effects, and 
claptrap noises, so largely affected by 


many theater organists, should be studi- 


ously avoided. The action on the screen 
and the voices of the Organ should flow 
on in an expressive and sympathetic 
stream, as if inseparable. How often is 
this perfect union reached? It will 
be extremely difficult to attain until 
Theater Organs are carefully designed 
to furnish the necessary refined voices 
under the control of the greatest powers 
of flexibility and expression. Some of 
the sounds or noises which have been in- 
troduced, supposed to be highly imitative 
or suggestive in character, are positively 
laughable, and no doubt tickle the ears of 
a vulgar crowd, as they seem to be the 


delight of the tasteless organist. But 


we venture to think no accomplished 
musician would descend to their use. 
Chimes or Carillons, Harp-toned appli- 
ances, Drums, and other Percussion In- 
struments which are used in the grand 
orchestra, are doubtless desirable acces- 
sories in the Theater Organ; but, when 
introduced, they should be placed under 
proper control as to intensity of tone. 
Powers of expression, productive of dis- 
tant and diminuendo and_ crescendo 
effects, must be given them. 

The hideous “Unit Organ” and tra- 
vesties of Church Organs must be ban- 
ished from the theater before any really 
artistic and sympathetic music will be 
possible under the hand of the true mu- 
sician, who realizes:the peculiar nature 
of the work he has to do, and who enters 
upon it with self-denying enthusiasm. 
There must be enough good tonal mate- 
rial in the true Theater Organ for the 
effective rendition of incidental music 
when there is nothing thrown on the 
screen. Appropriate accompanimental 


music, already written, will always be dif- 
ficult to obtain, considering the immense 
variety of subjects treated for the screen: 
and this fact goes to prove the golden 
opportunity afforded by the motion-pic- 
ture theater for the accomplished impro- 
visatore. To-day it is his province above 
all others. 


A few remarks of general application 
may, appropriately, be made at this stage 
of our subject. The writing of a fully de- 
tailed, properly directing, and legally 
binding Organ Specification demands on 
the part of its author the exercise of 
various accomplishments. He must have 
a comprehensive knowledge of the gen- 
eral and particular construction of a!! the 
different portions of the Organ; and of 
the proper materials to be used therein, 
with due regard to necessity on the one 
hand and economy on the other: neces- 
sity pointing to efficiency and durability, 
and economy pointing to the unnecessary 
expenditure of materials and labor. But 
great care must be taken not to carry this 
economy to such an extent as to in any 
way imperil the stability and efficiency of 
the instrument: the importance of this 
must never be lost sight of by the de- 
signer in writing his Specification. In all 
details of construction—stationary and 
mechanical—he must know exactly what 
is necessary to secure the best results, and 
be able to specify all with perfect clear- 
ness and, accordingly, in a binding man- 
ner. Anything of importance left to the 
imagination of the organ-builder will, in 
all liklikood, lead to misunderstandings 
and trouble. Words are very valuable 
when carefully and plentifully used, and 
cost little; but when carelessly and too 
sparingly used they may prove expensive, 
and may lead to undesirable results. 

There may be different methods of pro- 
cedure and difference of opinion regard- 
ing the desirable construction of the sev- 
eral stable portions of the Organ, and 
also regarding its special mechanical ac- 
tion and appliances ; all of which may be 
dictated by conditions over which the 
writer of the Specification has no con- 
trol, and cannot alter. But, in the all- 
important tonal appointment of the in- 
strument, he is his own master, and is 
free to act, guided only by the limits im- 
posed by the space available for the 
accommodation of the Organ, and the 
funds at his disposal for its construction 
and installation. 
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It is absolutely essential that the writer 
of a proper Organ Specification shall 
have a thorough knowledge of the sound- 
producing portions of the Organ. He 
must be thoroughly conversant with the 
science of acoustics so far as it embraces 
matters connected with the production of 
musical sounds, and the phenomena at- 
tending their combination. This accom- 
plishment must not be lightly viewed, 
much less neglected; for it is evidently 
through the want of knowledge on the 
part of their designers that the trade- 
bound Organs of to-day are so imperfect 
in their tonal structures. How, other- 
wise, could the almost total neglect of 
the indispensable harmonic corroborating 
mutation and compound stops be so 
clearly evidenced in almost every Organ 
constructed during late years? Unscien- 
tific and inartistic ideas, largely born of 
trade expediency, have been advanced in 
this direction by organ-builders, and have 
been meekly accepted by organists as 
scientific gospel. 

The author of a tonal scheme, which he 
records in a correctly detailed Specifica- 
tion, must have an intimate knowledge of 
the formation, and the proper materials 
to be used in the’ construction, of the 
pipes of all the various stops introduced 
in the modern Organ. He must be able 
to give the special scales, mouth propor- 
tions and treatments, and other details of 
the specified stops, favorable to the pro- 
duction of the various tones required, and 
which he must describe as clearly as pos- 
sible to guide the voicers. In this all- 
important branch of the work nothing 
must be left to the imagination or caprice 
of the organ-builder. The wind-pres- 
sures on which the stops are to be voiced 
must also be specified. The particulars 
given above seem to point to a formidable 
list of accomplishments ; but without such 
accomplishments to start with, no one can 
write a complete and workmanlike Organ 
Specification. 


THE SPECIFICATION 


Before proceeding with the Specifica- 
tion, the writer must ascertain the posi- 
tion the Organ is to occupy, and the 
amount and character of the accommoda- 
tion provided for its reception. He must 
also procure or prepare accurate drawings, 
showing the form and dimensions of the 
available floor-space to be occupied, the 
height or heights obtaining for the in- 
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strument, and all particulars regarding 
the provision for the egress of sound 
should the Organ to be in any manner 
inclosed. All these particulars are neces- 
sary to guide him in deciding the possible 
size of the Organ, and in properly de- 
scribing the disposition of its several 
parts. Added to this, he must obtain in- 
formation respecting the nature and rela- 
tive situation of the place or room in 
which the blowing apparatus is to be 
located. This should not be very far 
from the Organ, as it will have to be con- 
nected therewith by wind-trunks, deliv- 
ering the organ-wind, and drawing air 
from the immediate neighborhood of the 
instrument to feed the blower, so as to 
secure uniformity of temperature so far 
as is possible. The Specification should 
stipulate that the Builder, to whom the 
contract is awarded, shall submit his 
working plans of the lay-out of the Or- 
gan, for the examination and approva! of 
the writer of the Specification, whom we 
shall henceforward call the Architect or 
Specification writer. 


PARTICULARS OF CONSTRUC- 
TION 
This important section of the Specifi- 
cation may properly open with a descrip- 
tion of the several materials—woods, 
metals, etc.—to be used in the construc- 


tion of all portions of the Organ: and as . 


only the highest class work should be con- 
templated, all the materials must be speci- 
fied to be of the best quality of their re- 
spective kinds. Woods so largely used 
in organ construction and of which so 
many different grades exist, and which, 
accordingly, offer so many temptations to 
the organ-builder, must be clearly speci- 
fied, not only of the best quality, but to 
be free from knots, shakes, sapwood, or 
other imperfections, and to be thoroughly 
seasoned. Unseasoned wood leads to 
numerous organ troubles, yet it is too 
often used. 

The Building-frame, which carries the 
wind-chests and their superposed heavy 
pipe-work, swell-boxes; reservoirs, etc., 
must, of necessity, be substantial and 
rigid without being unduly cumbersome. 
It is, accordingly, best formed of plain 
red oak or straight-grained yellow pine, 
of ample scantling. 

The Reservoirs and their immediate 
adjuncts, and the Wind-chests and their 
accessories, are to be constructed of clear 
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white pine. In first-class work the upper- 
boards of the wind-chests should be of 
bay-wood or straight-grained mahogany. 

The Swell-boxes, if properly formed 
with regard to sound, are best made of 
yellow pine, which must be thoroughly 
seasoned and absolutely dry. The shut- 
ters to be of clear white pine, built up of 
several longitudinal pieces to prevent 
warping or twisting. 

In Pipe-work various woods have been 
employed by both old and modern organ- 
builders who aimed at the production of 
artistic work: and it would seem that in 
no epoch in the art of wooden pipe mak- 
ing has less discrimination and care been 
bestowed on the variety and quality of 
the woods used than during the present 
one, in which cheapness is the chief con- 
sideration. It is extremely rare to find in 
pipes made to-day any hard wood used in 
their bodies. Yet, in the case of several 
forms Qf pipes, it is essential that their 
fronts, in which their mouths are formed, 
shall be of some clean-cutting hard wood. 
The old English builders, and notably 
Bernard Smith, constructed their man- 
ual wood stops of wainscot—a fine qual- 
ity of imported oak. The German organ- 
builders of note have systematically used 
in pipe construction, in addition to fine 
straight-grained pine, oak, maple, pear- 
tree, mahogany, and other hard woods. 


All the woods mentioned are to be found 


in the pipework of Friedrich Ladegast’s 
Organ in the Cathedral of Schwerin. In 
pipes in which the upper lips of their 
mouths are cut very thin or sharp, and 
especially when the mouths are inverted, 
the fronts should be of either maple or 
close-grained mahoganv. The Dopprt- 
FLOTE, 8 FT., nade by Roosevelt for our 
own Organ has both its mouth sides of 
mahogany. He also used fine maple 
largely in certain stops. In large pipes 
made of pine, portions should be fitted in 
which the mouths are formed, made of 
some suitable hard wood. In all classes 
of wood labial pipes, the. blocks or lan- 
guids should be faced with hard wood, 


and all the caps must be of hard wood in, 


properly made pipes. 

In inferior work, whitewood (tulip- 
tree) is used in certain portions of the 
Organ, including large pipes; but this 
wood should never be specified. 

The metals and alloys used in organ- 
building are various, but all are not neces- 
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sary to be mentioned in the Specification ; 
for instance, such as are common in the 
numerous small-wares and mechanical fit- 
tings employed in structural work. Others, 
such as are found desirable in the elec- 
trical work, etc., may be specified if con- 
sidered necessary, but, as a rule, these 
may be left to the judgment of any organ- 
builder of reputation, whose electro- 
pneumatic action is approved and known 
to be efficient. 

In specifying the pipe-work, great care 
should be given to the metals and alloys 
used in the formation of the various 
stops; strength, rigidity, and durability 
being factors of paramount importance, 
largely affecting proper tone-production. 
By general consent, certain metals and 
alloys have been recognized as favorable 
to tone-production in special classes of 
pipes; and it is, accordingly, desirable 
that these should receive careful consid- 
eration by the Architect in specifying, in 
detail, the metal stops—labial and lin- 
gual. The metals and alloys used in pipe 
formation are as follows: 

Tin—commonly understood to be used 
pure—is properly, and for a good practi- 
cal reason, an alloy of 90 per cent. pure 
tin and 10 per cent. pure lead. This is 
very sparingly used now on account of 
expense, and is almost invariably con- 
fined to the small-scaled stops of the VroL 
class. In past times it was largely em- 
ployed for front or displayed pipes, as 


in the case of the great Haarlem Organ; 


and it has also been used for the dis- 
played pipes of important modern instru- 
ments. Tin recommends itself for all 
purposes by its comparative lightness, 
firmness, and durability ; and also on ac- 
count of its tarnishing very slightly under 
usual atmospheric conditions. 

Spotted-Metal is the distinctive name 
given to a rich alloy of tin and lead, 
which, in cooling on the casting-table, 
assumes a bright spotted surface—-a guar- 
antee of quality. The composition of this 
alloy ranges between 55 per cent. tin and 
45 per cent. lead; and 4o per cent. tin 
and 60 per cent. lead. This fine alloy 
should be largely used in the manual! pipe- 
work of high-class organs; and its com- 
position should be specified. It is very 
sparingly, if ever, introduced in the 
standardized commercial organ-building 
of to-day. 

Pipe-Metal. Under this term, or the 
non-committal and shorter term “Metal”, 




















commonly found in specifications. are in- 
cluded the inferior alloys of tin and lead; 
in which the smallest percentage of tin is 
introduced that the elastic conscience of 
the cheap organ builder will allow him to 
use. The term is too often employed to 
designate an alloy in which no tin is pres- 
ent; its being composed of lead hardened 
and rendered inelastic by the sole addi- 
tion of antimony or old type-metal. This 
objectionable alloy, which can be recog- 
nized by its great weight, stiffness, brit- 
tleness, and dull lead-color, should be 
studiously specified against. Bad at it is, 
it still appears in cheap and inferior or- 
gan-work. In specifying the better class 
of plain pipe-metal, the Architect should 
clearly state the percentage of tin. This 
may vary between 35 per cent. tin and 
65 per cent. lead; and 20 per cent. tin 
and 8o per cent. lead. A lower percent- 
age should not be specified. 

Hoyt’s Two-ply Pipe Metal has been 
introduced during late years with the 
view of furnishing the organ-builder with 
a metal of a composite character, thor- 
oughly reliable and in every way suitable 
for both ordinary and displayed pipe- 
work. This material consists of a strong 
and pliable foundation of an_ alloy, 
which, as we are informed, is composed 
of lead, tin, and very small percentages of 
copper and antimony; upon which is !aid 
a substantial layer or ply of pure tin. 
This two-ply metal has the great advan- 
tage over the ordinary cast allovs of tin 
and lead, as made by the organ-builder, 
in being produced by a process of rolling, 
which imparts closeness of substance, 
strength, and, accordingly, resistance to 
vibration; all invaluable properties in a 
pipe-metal when combined with durabil- 
ity and sufficient pliability. So far as 
toughness and pliability are concerned, 
we have proved by severe tests that this 
metal is superior to cast spotted-metal. 
This, in our opinion, is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of the employment of 
this two-ply metal in all high-class work. 
Another great advantage obtains in the 
fact that both its surfaces are perfectly 
smooth; the tin surface being so highly 
polished as to render the production of 
burnished displayed pipes a simple matter 
and without additional expense. For the 
convenience of the pipe-maker, and the 
assistance of the Architect in specifying, 
the metal is furnished in twenty-two reg- 
ularly graduated thicknesses, ranging 
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from 0.015 of an inch to 0.120 of an 
inch; saving all labor and any uncer- 
tainty in graduating thicknesses for the 
various sizes of pipes in different ‘stops. 
We cannot recommend this standard 
pipe-metal too strongly to the Organ 
Architect, for it is in itself a perfect guar- 
antee of quality, required thickness, and 
all other necessary conditions, as may be 
specified. 

Zinc has come into use in organ-huild- 
ing only in recent years, no record of its 
employment in pipe work by the old mas- 
ters having been found. It comes in 
hard-rolled sheets of a few standard 
thicknesses; in which form it is ex- 
tremely stiff and unyielding. While cold 
it is very difficult to work, but becomes 
pliable when heated to temperatures be- 
tween 200 and 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Its comparative lightness and cheapness 
have, in the usual order of things, led to 
its extensive use by modern organ-build- 
ers. The stiffness of zinc in its rolled 
form has led to its being use, by some 
pipe-makers, in objectionable thinness. 
Its necessary thicknesses should, accord- 
ingly, be clearly specified; especially in 
the case of large pipes. It is too common 
a practice in this country to construct 
the bass octave of the D1iapasons and 
other unison stops of zinc: but it would 
be much better to follow the practice, 
now gaining ground in England, of em- 
ploying wood for the bass pipes of the 
Drapasons. This method was first proved 
to be perfectly satisfactory by the re- 
nowned Schulze, and is now successfully 
followed by the best English voicers. 
There seems to be no real objection to the 
use of zinc—providing it is of ample 
thickness—in the large labial and lingual 
stops of the Pedal Organ. It also ap- 
pears to be suitable, on account of its 
stiffness and strength, for the resonators 
of the larger pipes of the manual lingual 
stops, the resonators being, in all cases, 
finished with a short piece of pipe-metal 
for regulation. The boots of lingual 
pipes should be made of zinc, having 
their tips or toes made of good pipe- 
metal, for easy manipulation in regulat- 
ing the wind supply. Labial pipes made 
of zinc must have their languids, upper 
and lower lips, and the toes of their feet 
formed of spotted metal of ample thick- 
ness. Large and heavy metal lingual 
pipes may, with advantage, have their 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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markable growth in popularity 
during the last decade or two. 
This has been due to a number of 
factors, among which might be men- 
tioned: (1) the numerous improvements 
in the mechanism of the intrument, espe- 
cially the employment of the different 


Tos ORGAN has enjoyed a very re- 
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types of pneumatic and electric actions, 
whereby the largest organs can be played 
with a minimum of physical effort: (2) 
the widespread use of the organ in the 
moving picture theaters; (3) the increas- 
ing number of highly skilled organists 
who can now be heard in recitals; (4) 


feet made of stout zinc, lipped and toed 
with thick spotted metal. All the impor- 
tant matters and details touched upon 
above should be carefully treated by the 
Architect in preparing the Organ Speci- 
fication. In the construction of the pipe- 
work, on which so much of the value and 
beauty of the Organ depends, as little as 
possible must be left to the option of the 
organ-builder, whoever he may be. Fur- 
ther details will be given when we speak 
of special stops. 


(To be continued) 


The Abbey 


the number of fine municipal organs and 
regular organ recitals at popular prices. 

But with the great interest now taken 
in the organ, the facilities for organ study 
are, on the whole, wofully inadequate. 
Unlike the piano, which is a common 
article of household furniture, the organ 
is practically limited to the church and 
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theater. Many churches, for one reason 
or other, object to renting their organs 
for student practise, and many students, 
especially women, find the cold and de- 
serted churches uncomfortable places to 
practise in. Theater organs are only 
available for practise for a very limited 
time, and generally the janitor is then 
busy raising a dust. Many schools and 
colleges are excellently equipped for or- 
gan study, but they can not take care of 
the large number now wishing to study. 

A California organist, Mr. William W. 
Carruth, has solved this problem to his 
own satisfaction by erecting a studio in 
his garden and installing a small but mod- 
ern organ. Being in the rear of his home, 
150 feet from the street, and apart from 
other buildings, the organ does not dis- 
turb the peace of his family or neighbors, 
and permits the use of the instrument at 
any time, day or night. 











The organ was built for the studio by 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons of Louisville, Ky., 
and is a two manual, with tubular pneu- 
matic action and eight registers. In the 
seven years it has been in the studio, 
although in use a great deal of the time, it 
has never been out of commission for any 
cause whatsoever. An ordinary small 
stock organ would have projected about 





nine feet out in the room, leaving vacant 
spaces on either side, but the organ com- 
pany designed a case that extends the 
entire width of the studio, but is only 
four feet in depth. thereby leaving room 
for a grand piano, music cabinet, table, 
and seating space for 65 to 70 persons. 
The piano is tuned with the organ, mak- 
ing it possible to perform some of the 
interesting compositions for this combi- 
nation of instruments. An adjoining 
building houses the motor, knock-down 
chairs, and also holds a practice room 
with a pedal-piano, and a lavatory, 
thereby making the studio an independent 
establishment. 

It might be mentioned that the doors, 
windows, arches and gothic posts were 
secured without cost from the organist’s 
church, when the old building was torn 
down to make room for a new one, and 
that-a friendly architect incorporated 
them in an artistic and unique design. 
Fhe studio is seventeen feet wide by 
thirty feet long, with its peaked roof 
twenty feet high. 
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The specifications of the instrument 

are of interest: 

Studio of Mr. William W. 
Ca 


i. 
Builder: 
Action : 
PEDAL 
16’ Bourdon, 32 pipes 
GREAT 
8’ Open Diapason, 61 pipes 
8’ -Melodia, 61 pipes 


Carruth, Oakland, 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons. 
Pneumatic. 
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My 


8’ Dulciana, 61 pipes 
SWELL 

8’ Stopped Diapason, 73 pipes 
8’ Oboe-Salicional, 73 pipes 

8’ Vox Celeste, 61 pipes 

4’ Flute Harmonic, 73 pipes 


Mr. Carruth has kindly consented to 
give, for the benefit of other organists, 
the important detail of cost: the instru- 
ment cost $2,500 seven years ago, and 
would be slightly more expensive at pres- 
ent prices. But, as Mr. Carruth points 
out, it is hardly greater than the average 
man pays for an automobile. 

The Abbey, as the studio is called, 
used for recitals, lectures, social ae. 
ings, and many other purposes. Many 
fine programs have been given by Mr. 
Carruth and visiting artists, and the 
printed programs have been prepared 
with fine printer’s skill quite in keeping 
with the refinement which surrounds The 
Abbey. A more ideal condition for prac- 
tise could hardly be imagined, as is read- 
ily appreciated from the photographs 
herewith reproduced. Mr. Carruth points 
the way for the future of the professional 
organist—and an inviting prospect it-is. 
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RITICISM will expedite the attain-. 


ment of my standard, which is to 

have everything that is seen and 
heard in the church promote and increase 
the devotion of the worshippers, exclud- 
ing everything of a disturbing or dis- 
tracting nature. Therefore the playing 
that you do prior to a service should 
have this thought in mind, and the people 
should hear not so much organ music or 
organistic performances as rather reli- 
gious music or melodies suggesting the 
religious atmosphere. 

At the conclusion of a service the post- 
lude may serve as a transition from the 
religious atmosphere to the outside world, 
retaining however a general religious 
character rather than a worldly one. Re- 
member at all times that my aim is to 
have the music give color (religious) to 
the atmosphere prevailing in our church. 
I do not look for music either voca! or 
instrumental, first or last. Unless the 
various numbers and the interludes con- 
spire to maintain the religious atmosphere 
and to help devotion, silence would be 
preferable both vocally and instrumen- 
tally. I have in mind some improvising 
that you have been doing during the ele- 
vation. I would criticize it because it 
consisted of meaningless melody and 
chords in the higher octaves without any 
set-off lower down, lacking therefore 
foundation and dignity and consequently 
solemnity at parts of the service that are 
the most solemn—the consecration and 
elevation. 

The Asperges was well rendered espe- 
cially by the boys’ section. The Introit 
that followed would stand for consider- 
able betterment, chiefly by having it sung 
much more deliberately in a recitative 
manner, which to my mind indicates de- 
liberate and distinct diction above every- 
thing else, with clear cut phrasing. 

The Kyrie commenced too fully and 
necessarily suffered for want of (possi- 
ble) expansion as repetition of the prayer 
engendered confidence. 
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I was not surprised that the responses 
fell flat at least as far as the alto and 
tenor parts were concerned, but what did 
surprise me was that the organ did not 
fall right in and supply the failure or 
shortage. It is all right to give the choir 
its chord, but the organist must be 
“Johnny on the spot” and, if the singers 
fail him, at once supply the melody with 
all the remaining parts on the organ. I 
might suggest that the choir is not suffi- 
ciently rehearsed in singing these simple 
responses in four voices unless it can 
take them in various keys very readily. 
This should be done very thoroughly at 
rehearsals. 

Give special attention to the responses. 
Eventually we shall have the congrega- 
tion sing them. If this were done at once 
it would appear that the choir was un- 
equal to this demand; and furthermore, 
once the congregation does it, the choir 
could supply the embellishing harmonies. 

Try also to sense the proper kind of 
playing during the moments of Benedic- 
tion. I have heard you play splendid im- 
provisations at much lesser-parts of the 
service that would have been very suit- 
able at the elevation, giving of com- 
munion and of Benediction with the © 
monstrance, and then at these important 
moments you played something insipid 
and aggravating rather than supporting 
to the situation. 

The hymn “Laudate Dominum” imme- 
diately after the Divine Praises were re- 
cited, was both played and sung in a 
manner so draggy and lifeless that I was 
wondering which was going to die out. 
first, the choir or the organ. As this is 
the finale from the choir preceding the 
exit of the congregation and the one 
chance for you to render a more spirited 
number than would be proper at any other 
time of the service, this final hymn should 
act as a bridging over to this more spir- 
ited and less religious part of the music 
program. 

Let me suggest again that Iam not after 
quantity music before or during any serv- 
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ice of ours, but I look for characterizing 
quality, which will at all times and with- 
out any interruption lend a religious tone 
coloring to the atmosphere of the church 
while a service is in progress. Anything 
and everything that is more or less, I 
consider out of place. 

Admittedly it is hard to tell in words 
and to learn from them just what is 
wanted. It must be sensed; and until 
this obtains, it will be better not to depend 
upon spontaneous modulations and im- 
provisations which are too often sense- 
less and meaningless and, if not that, at 
least out of place;* but rather depend on 
association of ideas and experiences, by 
utilizing parts of hymns that would be 
appropriate if they could be sung at the 
time. Thus at the elevation during the 
mass a few suitable measures from a 
commonly known “O, Salutaris” or “Tan- 
tum Ergo” could be utilized. 


II 
I was sorely grieved this morning in 
seeing the boys make a dash out of the 
choir loft considerably before the service 
was at an end—the very moment they 
This makes it 


had sung their last note. 
quite evident that they have not been im- 
pressed with the fact that they are partici- 
pating in a religious service, and that 
unless they realize this and participate 
not only vocally but also mentally and 
spiritually, they will never be able to sing 


with the right expression. The spirit of 
religion must pervade their singing. 
They should begin their work in the 
choir with a prayer and conclude it with 
a prayer. Their conduct this morning 
shows that they haven’t retained the ABC 
of their purpose in the choir loft. If they 
are not impressed with the religious pur- 
pose of their codperation, their singing 
will never impart the necessary religious 
coloring to the atmosphere of our serv- 
ices. Their singing will never make an 
impression on us unless it is delivered 
with expression, and their expression 
must be two-fold—general and particu- 
lar. The former must come from a sense 
of religiousness possessed by the singers 
themselves; the latter must come from 
using the various technical or mechanical 
means of expressiveness and applying 
them to the numbers which they are called 
upon to sing. You will have to dwell 
upon these things frequently and con- 
tinually. Otherwise we ‘shall labor in 


vain. I have a definite goal in mind—I 
have frequently expressed it. I cannot 
say when I shall attain this goal but prog- 
ress in its direction must be continual. 
“Even as charity covereth a multitude of 
sins” according to the inspired writings, 
so also will a religious spirit cover a mul- 
titude of mechanical-defects and minor 
inperfections. I believe this is. the secret 
of effectiveness in their singing. 
Admittedly, boys are boys, but that 
only means that these things must be 
harped on continually. .I don’t think it 
means that they may be overlooked. 
Boys that do religious singing must be- 
tray devotion in their singing. They can- 
not betray devotion if they do not possess 
it, and the manner in which they stormed 
out of the gallery this morning certainly 
is undeniable evidence that nothing was 
further from their minds than devout . 
thought. 


Chicago Churches 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
GRACE EPISCOPAL 


MILE south of The Loop on 
Wabash Avenue stands the ruins 
of old Grace Episcopal Church 

which, on the morning of Sunday, Sept. 
23, 1915, was totally destroyed by fire. 
The fine four manual Kimball organ, 
which only the year before had been 
thoroughly modernized, and the two man- 
ual Lyon and Healy in the chapel, were 
both lost. The new edifice is now well 
under way. At present* all services are 
being held in the Parish House which 
was untouched by the fire. 

For twenty-six years Mr. Harrison M. 
Wild* has been the honored Organist and 
Choirmaster of Grace Church; for many 
years Director of the Chicago Apollo 
Club, and the Mendelssohn Clubs of Chi- 
cago ‘and Rockford. 

The choir of Grace Church consists of 
thirty-five men and boys. For many 
years, in fact since the days of Henry 
Rooney and the famous boy soprano 
Blatchford Cavanaugh, it has been widely 
known. The repetoire is an extensive one 
and has always been maintained at a high 
degree of excellence, even during the try- 
ing period since the fire. 

*This was written many months ago and con- 
ditions have undoubtedly changed since then; 
Mr. Wild has retired from church work, and 


thus a very great change has occurred in the 
music of Grace Church.—Ep. 
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SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 

HE Second Presbyterian Church is 
situated on South Michigan Ave- 

nue, at East Twentieth Street. 

This building is perhaps the most costly 
in decoration of any western church. 
Many of its Tiffany windows are famous 
throughout the country; especially beau- 
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SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 


tiful is the great east window depicting 


the Ascension. The mural decorations 
are the work of Frederick Bartlett. 

The organ was built by Hutchings- 
Votey and remodelled in 1917 by the Aus- 
tin Company. It now has four manuels 
and seventy-two registers. There are no 
visible pipes, the case is of bronze behind 
which are heavy velvet hangings. 

The Organist and Director of Music, 
Mr. Albert F. Mac Carrell, has been at 
Second Church 29-years. Second Church 
has long been known to have an excellent 
quartet. The repertoire of the choir is 
very extensive, comprising practically all 
of the principal oratorios and cantatas. 
Monthly organ recitals are given regu- 
larly throughout the season, these recitals 
occuring on Sunday. afternoons. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL 
IX blocks beyond Second Church is 
Old Trinity at Michigan Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street. Trinity 


was organized in 1841, the building 
burned in 1871, rebuilt in 1874 and totally 
destroyed by fire in January 1920. The 
edifice was a noble piece of Gothic archi- 
tecture and contained some exquisite 
windows and interior furnishings. 

The boychoir of Trinity is a large one, 
numbering more than fifty voices. Five 
rehearsals are held each week—approxi- 
mating, in work done, that accomplished 
in Parishes having choir schools. For 
many years a cantata has been sung each 
Sunday afternoon during Lent, some 
of them monumental works, such as 
Haydn’s Passion Music. 

Mr. Irving C. Hancock is the Organist 
and Choirmaster of Trinity, having held 
the position for more than seventeen 
years. 

Since the installation of the new Aus- 
tin organ, numerous recitals have been 
given; in the days before the war these 
occurred weekly on Monday evenings 
from September to June. The recitals 
now precede the Vesper service at 4:30 
p. m. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHOLIC 


St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church 
is a unique institution in many respects. 
It is, first of all, the shrine of the Irish 
people of Chicago. The building is the 
oldest religious edifice in the city, having 
escaped the great fire of 1871. The Par- 
ish was founded in 1837. In recent years 
the entire building has been redecorated 
under the direction of Thos. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the authority on Catholic ecclesi- 
astical are. “The building is the first ex- 
ample in America of the rennaissance of 
Irish art in sculpture, painting, and trans- 
lucent mosaics.” The church is located 
three blocks west of the Union Station in 
what was—fifty years ago—a fine resi- 
dential district. 

The Rector, the Rev. Wm. J. Mc- 
Namee, came to the church when it had 
almost ceased to exist and in a compara- 
tively short time has built it up very 
greatly. Much of the popularity of St. 
Patrick’s is due to its music, which is 
under the direction of Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne. The masses are largely Greg- 
orian and are in strict conformity to the 
“Motu Proprio of Pope Leo X. The 
choir is the product of Dr. Browne. It 
is the largest organization .of its kind in 
the city, numbering one hundred and fifty 
voices. Ninety men and boys comprise 





the sanctury choir and sixty women form 
an auxiliary choir seated in the nave. 

In 1914, shortly after the forming of 
the present choir, the old gallery organ 
was sold and a four manual Austin of 
fifty registers installed behind the High 
Altar, the console being placed in the 
nave immediately beneath the pulpit. 

The instrument is a very satisfactory 
one in every respect, possessing some 
very fine diapasons and reeds. The speci- 
fications of this instrument’ and also those 
of the great Medinah Temple organ were 
drawn by Dr. Browne personally. 

The Catholic Church in the Arch- 
Diocese of Chicago owes much to Dr. 
Browne, through whose unfailing inter- 
est and earnest work the Motu Proprio 
was put into effect. Many of the works, 
used extensively by the Catholic Church, 
he edited and published in conformity to 
the new standards. These publications 
have been of inestimable value to the 
church at large. 

Dr. Browne is an alumnus of the Ste. 
Cecilia Academy, Rome, and has had con- 
ferred upon him by that institution the 
degree of Musical Director. 

Other churches of the city could have 
been mentioned here with the added in- 
terest to the reader. In some cases it was 
impossible to secure information suff- 
cient to write of the church with any 
degree of authority or completeness. I 
trust that the “stranger from Jackson- 
ville, Florida,” and from elsewhere has, 
nevertheless, been given a fairly good 
“birds-eye-view” of this city and its 
churches. 


Otto T. Hirschier 


MAN who holds an important po- 

A sition in the music life of Amer- 
ica and is doing energetic work 

for the future of culture through music 
is Mr. Otto T. Hirschler of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Hirschler was born December 16th, 
1889, in Hillsboro, Kansas, and finished 
his schooling there, supplementing it with 
two years of college work in Claremont, 
California. His music studies were con- 
ducted with the American Conservatory 
of Chicago, from which institution he 
took the graduation course. His teacher 
in organ was Mr. William Middelschulte. 
Mr. Hirschler has had three college po- 
sitions of importance: head of the organ 
and theory departments of Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan; head of the organ de- 
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partment of Coe College Conservatory, 
Towa; and head of the organ, piano, and 
theory departments of Bible Institute, 
Los Angeles, where he is now at work. 
He personally instructs the advanced stu- 
dents in piano and theory, and supervises 





OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 


all the organ work in the Institute. In 
addition he has been very successful 


with private pupils outside of the Insti-' 


tute. 

In 1916 Mr. Hirschler was fortunate 
enough to win the gold medal for the 
best organ playing of the year in the 
American Conservatory of Chicago, and 
received his degree of Bachelor of Music 
from the Conservatory that same year. 

In addition to his numerous duties 
with Bible Institute, Mr. Hirschler is or- 
ganist of the church of the Open Door, 
Los Angeles, where he has a chorus of 
125 voices. Handel’s Messiah was given 
in Bible Institute with a chorus of 175 in 
a notable performance that drew a crowd 
of almost four thousand people. . The 
Church of the Open Door has an audi- 
torium seating 4,200 people and is one of 
the largest in Los Angeles. The Sunday 
congregations average three thousand at 
every service. 

Before each service Mr. Hirschler 
gives an extended prelude of fifteen 
minutes or more and makes a specialty 
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of these brief programs, with excellent 
support from the public. The numbers 
selected for these preludes include works 
of wide diversity of styles: Sibelius’ 
Finlandia, Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance, Stebbins’ The Swan, Rogers First 
Suite, Frysinger’s At Parting of Day. 

“Los Angeles is indeed a wonderful 
place to live,” says Mr. Hirschler, “and 
I want to say to the credit of the leading 
musicians here that I have never before 
seen such a splendid feeling of fellow- 
ship.” 

While in Chicago Mr. Hirschler en- 
joyed the privilege of playing Guilmant’s 
first Sonata in concerto form with the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra at the com- 
mencement exercises of the American 
Conservatory. His various church posi- 
tions have included the First Presbyter- 
ian of Cedar Rapids, the First Methodist 
of Albion, Mich., Buena Presbyterian of 
Chicago, and the First Presbyterian of 
Upland, Cal. 


April Calendar 


PRIL is one of the interesting program 
months of the year, at least so it is for 
1922. Palm Sunday on the oth and Eas- 
ter on the 16th give a tone of jubilation to 
counteract the sobriety of the Lent season. 
Many churches over-do the idea of Lent; but 
the vast majority give it entirely too great 
neglect. While it is distressing to think that 
mankind two thousand years ago was so hope- 
lessly sunk in the blindness of religious rites 
and ceremonies that when the true Light came, 
only a handful of men and women had eyes to 
see, we will do well to turn our attention suffi- 
ciently toward the present year to note that 
men to-day are just as blind, just as helplessly 
bound by rites and ceremonies that are just as 
empty as ever. Christ said he came to set. men 
free and the Jews replied that they were not 
slaves of any man: so little did they know of 
freedom. We are hardly much better off to- 
day. Slaves of.superstitious religious ideas 
that are as fit to bind men as a sieve is to hold 
water. We picture a heaven with streets of 
gold and lamp-posts studded with diamonds— 
a silly sort of a place; we picture hell as such 
a place of torment as would surpass the worst 
imagination of the vilest fiend of fact or fiction, 
and we attribute its origin to our God, whom 
we also picture as a spoiled being who wants 
us here on earth merely to lick the dust from 
under his feet. 
we? 


SUNDAY APRIL, 2np 


The Brahms CHoraLprELuDES for organ will 
be in good keeping for this Sunday inasmuch 
as that austere composer who gave his final 
compositions to the organ died on the 3d of 
April in 1897; these choralpreludes are easy 
enough to play, though hard for the average 
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audience to listen to. Nevertheless, a few of 
them are worth using now and then in every 
repertoire. If Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor 
PRELUDE is in great favor, by.all means use it 
on this his birthday—April 2, 1873. Other . 
suggestions, from previous pages of the mag- 
azine: 

Frysinger’s At Partinc oF Day, Schirmer, 
3-2-69, a beautiful melody; Benrpiction Nup- 
TIALE, Ditson, 2-11-451, an interesting piece of 
true music with a counter-melody for the left 
hand under the main melody; both are worth 
using every year, and as this is the, week of 
the composer’s birthday they are especially ap- 
propriate this Sunday; 

Ambrose’ Wuat Hast THovu Given For ME, 
Ditson, 4-3-90, a beautiful anthem for every 
library, with fine text for this Sunday, easy 
enough for every choir; 

Barton’s ON THE LAKE oF GALILEE, Schir- 
mer, 1-6-320, an easy melody with descriptive 
title ; 

Yon’s Rimembranza, Fischer, 4-5-175, a me- 
morial piece of serious mood and fine musi- 
cianship worth using frequently. 


SUNDAY APRIL ora 


Palm Sunday is a monument to the fickleness 
of human nature, an eternal finger pointing to 
humanity and saying, Thou art he who is ever 
afraid to think, afraid to act, afraid to stand 
alone; and we all of us can but answer, Guilty. 
The mob! One day it goes east, the next day 
west. Who dares trust it? And who is there 
so feeble-minded and incompetent but that still 
can turn it this way or that if he wants to? 
But we shall forget this for the present and 
attempt to turn our congratulations to better 
things if possible; 

Faure’s THE Pats; a few will frown, but 
many will smile with pleasure when they see it 
on your program; it’s for you to say if you will 
please the few or the many; 

Barton’s MARCHE AUX FLAMBEAUX, 4-II-392; 
it is not really a Palm Sunday march, but then 
there will be many who will think it is, and its 
spirit is fine—it is an excellent number of 
great originality ; 

Zeckware’s Burst FortH My Sout, Fischer, 
4-5-165, one of the great anthems of the 
world, appropriate for this day, not very diffi- 
cult. 

James’ Hatt Dear CoNQUEROR, 2-3-95, an 
Easter anthem that might well be used to-day 
with any changes of text here and there that 
may be advisable; it is a most brilliant and by 
no means easy anthem that merits a place in 
every repertoire; 

Rodney’s CaAtvary is also appropriate in that 
it deals with the events of this season, and it 
is a popular number with all audiences; it is 
very easy to sing. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


More and more churches are having services 
at 3 p. m. on Good Friday, and it would seem 
to be a beautiful and fitting thing to do. For 
such an occasion .the music has its greatest 
opportunity to carry a real message to thought- 
ful people, more effectively than can oratory. 
A few numbers come readily to mind: 

Guilmant’s LAMENTATION, I-2-94, not a diffi- 
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cult organ number, one that all organists should 
use; it can be secured through Fine Arts; 

Wagner’s Goop Fripay Music from Parsifal, 
not so easy to play, but highly appropriate in 
mood and title; 

Frysinger’s GETHSEMANE, Fischer, 2-11-452, 
which the composer is inclined to consider his 
most effective organ number; it is easily with- 
in the reach of all players; 

Lemaigre’s Prayer, Ditson, 4-4-139, an organ 
number of quiet beauty and sincerity ; 

Bach’s St. MatrHew Passion is the one 
great choral work of all ages; fortunately it 
has many beautiful solos, both as arias and as 
recitatives, and many chorales as well as a few 
chorus numbers all of which are within easy 
reach of every choirmaster; for this day there 
is nothing in all literature as appropriate, as 
beautifully solemn and impressive; the choir- 
master will easily be able to make up the neces- 
sary program entirely from this eternal work; 

Maunder’s OxiveT To CALvary is perhaps the 
most popular work on this theme; it is easy to 
do and has a few excerpts that can be used 


alone. 
SUNDAY APRIL 16TH 


Easter Sunday is largely the day for new 
hats and gowns—and why not? Unbecoming 
as it may seem, there is yet beneath the sur- 
face a psychology that demands just this. So 
let us deck ourselves (or our wives) in our 
very best, and go to church to shout a shout of 
joy. The day itself has but little significance or 
importance in the history of the world or the 
scheme of Christ, as his great work of teach- 
ing mankind truth has already been done, and 
the Resurrection is but an after-incident. Let 
the service shout for joy that the work and 
suffering is done, and that men are free—if 
they know enough to understand what that 
means. There are a few Easter suggestions in 
our Church Repertoire columns; we will hardly 
make any additions here. 


SUNDAY APRIL 23p 

What happened after Easter? We know but 
very little. The New Testament accounts of 
the life of Christ spend their thirty or more 
chapters each on a detailed record of his 
teachings, consigning merely one final chapter 
to the affairs of the Resurrection and after 
teachings. It would hardly be wise for either 
pulpit or choir-loft to attempt to add to the 
Gospels or read into them things not already 
plainly written there. Let us then go’ about 
our business of clarifying the beauty and truth 
of plain living. We suggest: 

Brown’s In HEAVENLY Love ABIDING, Ditson, 
4-4-127, a beautiful anthem, easy to sing, and 
popular with audiences; 

Demarest’s I Witt Extott THEE, 4-10-343, 
and anthem in Mr. Demarest’s usual good 
style and musicianship ; 

Kursteiner’s Pratsk, 3-4-145, an anthem also 
published as a solo; vigorous, virile, healthy 
music; 

Nevin’s THE ComForter CAME To My Sou, 
One Day, Ditson, 4-4-120, a melodious anthem 
of appropriate text; 

Wyatt’s Just For To-Day, Schirmer, 4-12- 
409, a fine number for any choir. 
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SUNDAY APRIL, 30rH 

Another Sunday without significance either 
from the ecclesiastical or secular calendar. We 
suggest: 

Day’s ALLEGRO SYMPHONIQUE, Fischer, 4-8- 
282, a brilliant but easy number that ought to 
be known to all organists; it makes a fine pre- 
lude to a vigorous, well planned morning 
service; 

Diggle’s In A Mission GARDEN, Ditson, 2-3- 
131, one of Dr. Diggle’s best melodies; 

Martin’s WHoso DWELLETH, 4-9-307, one of 
the big anthems of church literature, is not by 
any means too difficult for the average choir; 

Speaks’ THou Witt Keep Hi, Schirmer, 1- 

-290, either in anthem or in solo version, ef- 
fective and easy. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“Come SEE THE PLACE” 

N EASTER anthem that is suitable for 
A the Sundays after Easter, with tenor solo 
and Mr. Demarest’s usual accompani- 
ment—that is with an original and good accom- 
paniment that really adds something to the an- 
them. It is very easy to sing, has considerable 
variety, is well written and interesting to musi- 
cians, and its themes and melodies have about 
them the essential element of inspirational qual- 
ities. It opens with a chorale-like passage anti- 
phonally with the organ, as shown in our first 
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illustration; this illustration gives only the first 
4-measure appearance of this chorale, the organ 
precedes it and interludes between this passage 
and another that is similar. This gives a fine 
churchly atmosphere to the anthem and estab- 
lishes a highly appropriate character to an an- 
them of this text. Then follows a page of 
chorus work, largely antiphonal between high 
and low voices—which might be tried between 
men’s and women’s voices for variety. The 
tenor solo is good, melodious, genuinely inter- 
esting; our second illustration shows the cli- 
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max, which, incidentally, is not sufficient to 
give the reader a full idea of the actual worth 
of this solo. A repetition of the chorale pas- 
sages in major tonality follows, and then the 
contrapuntal or antiphonal parts are repeated 
and the anthem closes with a fine ending of 
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original character. An anthem of this kind is 
not one that bubbles over with gushing melo- 
dies and bewitching rhythms, even though we 
can call it inspirational music; rather is it a 
forceful, individualistic, worthy statement of 
its text, furnishing both choir and congrega- 
tion something to think about, something to 
feel in their inner consciousness. The anthem 
should be added to all libraries. (Schmidt). 


J. LAMONT GALBRAITH 
“ALLELUIA Hat, WiTH GLADNESS” 


MONG the few Easter Cantatas that have 
A come to light for presentation this year 
is a very practical, melodious, simple one 

that would be equally appropriate for the after- 
Easter season. It opens with a very musical 
introduction of one page and then the bass 
voice begins with the theme of the introduction. 
Page 3 brings in a quartet, simple, melodious, 
and effective. A chorus of praise follows, and 
then comes a tenor solo of good length and 
quality, simple and melodious throughout. And 
so the work progresses to the end, with short, 
crisp, musical numbers ‘following one another 
in good contrast, always with the thought of 
making interesting music to command the at- 
tention. The work is easy; the average chorus 
will have no difficulty with it, and even a quar- 
tet can do it effectively. There is no appear- 
ance of straining after modern effects, all is 
straightforward music, simple and joyful for 
the most part. It has rather high qualities of 
inspiration behind it and is quite devoid of 
padding; altogether it ought to make a favor- 
able impression and drive home its message 
well, whether used for Easter Sunday or for 
some of the services in the post-Easter period. 
There are 37 pages of music, divided into 12 
numbers, without recitatives. (Schmidt 60c). 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 


“Hai, Him Lorp AND LEADER” 


ROCESSIONAL anthem for Easter or 
perhaps the Sunday after. It is not sup- 
posed to be used as an offering for the 

middle part of the service but as a proces- 
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sional, and its vigorous march rhythm will per- 
haps throw the sober Episcopalian a bit out of 
kilter for the rest of the day; but denomina- 
tional organists whose services are more infor- 
mal will give their congregations a real treat by 
using it during the offertory, let us say. The 
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illustration shows the unison passage which 
opens the anthem; it is truly musical, march- 
like, inspiring and ever so vigorous—and why 
not have these very qualities in our services 
more frequently. The four-part passage is 
merely eight measures and will make its best 
effect if taken unaccompanied; and these two 
materials constitute the entire anthem. It is 
very simple and easy to sing, but for the exul- 
tation of Easter time it is doubly appropriate 
and thrilling. Every choir in America can do 
this number with ease, and most of them 
ought to do it, not only to wake up their con- 
gregations but also themselves. The simple 
thing in music is not dead by any means, how- 
ever much evil has been done to it. (Ditson). 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Hatt JEHOVAH Giorious LEADER” 


ROCESSIONAL or Recessional for Eas- 
ter—we take the liberty of calling. it such, 
though the composer calls it an Easter 

Carol. It is all of 16 measures long, and has 
4 good and vigorous verses to it—for what 
better purpose can it be used than for reces- 
sional? However, as an offering for the mid- 
dle part of the service it will serve well also, 
for the exultant spirit of Easter Sunday. It is 
simple, bubbling over with exultation and 
rhythm. Music of this kind will not please the 
att 
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scientific mind, nor is it intended to; but organ- 
ists will be able to use this at the psychological 
place in the service and produce an excellent 
impression with it. Its harmonized section 
affords contrast with the unison passage, and 
taken unaccompanied or with much lighter 
organ, it serves its purpose all the better. It 
is recommended for modest choirs that cannot 
undertake the heavier things but none the less 
want to bring the spirit of joy and jubilation 
into their Easter program. For variety we 
assign our illustration to the last staff instead 
of to the first; it shows the spirit and technic 
none the less faithfully. (Ditson). 


FRED. W. PEACE 
“From Cross To Crown” 


NOTHER Easter Cantata of fine quality, 
dealing ~with Easter in a more intimate 
way, from Christ on the Cross to the 

exultation of the Resurrection. The music is 
given considerable individuality. The opening 
chorus is a stately unison of somber character 
against a rhythmic accompaniment, somewhat 
after the manner of. one of Maunder’s best 
numbers; the chorus on “Awake Thou that 
sleepest” is a brilliant exultation with plenty of 
enthusiasm to be contagious; the chofus that 
might be called an Alleluia Chorus is similarly 
brilliant and commanding. And thus all 
through the work there is sharp contrast be- 
tween the styles and moods of the various 
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solos and ensemble numbers. They are all 
easy, natural, well within reach of the average 
chorus or quartet, and taken as a whole the 
Cantata has excellent variety and contrast with 
an abundance of true musical expression. The 
creation of masterpieces either in music or in 
any other realm is something that happens with 
very considerable rarity, and we do not mean 
to say that this is a masterpiece of choral writ- 
ing or musical expression; but we do mean 
that it is a very musical and interesting and 
practical Easter Cantata that ought to be ex- 
amined closely by every choirmaster who con- 
templates adding such a work to his reper- 
toire, for it repays all efforts in very good div- 
idends. It consists of 44 pages. (Schmidt 
60c). 
CLAUDE WARFORD 
“Hoty DAwNn” 


HIS solo for high and low voices does not 
seem to have been written for Easter, 
but it is admirably suited to Easter Sun- 

day morning; its text is original and far re- 
moved from the commonplace texts associated 
with Easter, and it carries a wholesome pres- 
ent-day application. Mr. Warford is a vocal 
teacher and it can be taken for granted that his 
songs are well written. There is a variety of 
mood in this song and it rises to a good cli- 
max on the chord of B major in the midst of 
the tonality of F—which may give some little 
idea as to its individuality. An artist would 
make a fine impression with it, for it has possi- 
bilities which do not all show on the first ex- 
amination ; and besides its other assets it can be 
used for any morning service in the Spring and 
does not wear out when Easter day is gone. It 
is easy to sing and the effects come naturally. 
(Schmidt 60c). : 


H. BROOKS DAY 
“EASTER CANTATA” 


HIS 65-page cantata was written for and 
first performed by Mr. Edmund Jacques 
and the choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, New 

York City, the church where our first Presi- 
dent attended services on Sundays when the 
capitol was still in New York. There is a 
three-page prelude for piano, and then begins 
the chorus on a theme of good character with 
an individualistic accent on the second meas- 
ure of a 4-4 rhythm; the writing is good, 
though simple, and the melodious character of 
the whole may be illustrated by our first ex- 


cerpt, from page 9. Immediately after this 
passage comes a repetition of the opening 
theme, which can be illustrated by our second 
example, as it shows the theme better than can 
be conveniently shown in its first statement. 


This chorus is sufficient to serve as an inde- 
pendent anthem at any time. Then follows a 
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tenor solo on a text by Phillip Brooks, and a 
“chorale recitative and bass solo”, which again 
are of individual character. This makes an- 
other interesting number. The bass solo is of 
attractive musical character, as shown in our 
third excerpt; the theme is used for a ladies’ 
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trio as an interlude before the bass proceeds 
to its close on somewhat new materials. A 
chorus closes this movement. The text deal- 
ing with the appearance of Christ to Mary is 
effectively set and makes appealing music. The 
old Easter hymn, in every hymnal, is then used 
for entire congregation, before the biggest 
solo in the book—a tenor solo that will not be 
easy to sing effectively. A little later there is 
a setting of “fierce was the wild billow” for 
soprano solo, dramatic and well set. The 
finale is a chorus on “behold I show you a 
mystery”. Mr. Day’s music is always serious 
and musicianly, and frequently touched with 
sufficient inspiration to reach out and grip the 
hearer; this Cantata is his largest published 
work, and. it more than merits an examination 
by every choirmaster in search for an Easter 
cantata; it is easy to sing, effective, melodious, 
and musically interesting as well as technically 
so. It is not broken up into a hundred and 
one petty little recitatives and snatches of 
arias, but is largely composed of unified move- 
ments of considerable length and character; 
this makes the work all the more useful in 
repetitions after its initial full performance. 
(Fischer). 


Know It 


"THREE-FOURTHS of the mistakes 

a man makes are made because he 
does not really know the things he thinks 
he knows.—James Bryce. 





CHURCH PROGRAMS 


Service Programs 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Covenant Presbyterian—Cleveland 


Boellman, Suite Gothique 
Rogers, Adagio. Chorale. 
Guilmant, The Manger 
Handel, Alleluia Chorus 
Franck, “O Lord Most Holy” 
Foster, “O For a Closer Walk” 
Ward, “Hark the Lous’ Celestial” 
Grant, “Say Watchman, What of” 


ALBERT COTSWORTH 
Fiftieth Anniversary Service 


Prelude—Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Processional—“‘Ancient of Days” 
Jewish Liturgy: 

“Know ye that the Eternal” 

“Let the Words of my Mouth” 
Creat Songs of the Bible: 

“How Amiable” (Gregorian) 

“God is Our Refuge” (Gregorian) 
Ditto New Testament: 

“My Soul doth Magnify”, Gadsby 

“Gloria Patri” 

“Lord Let Us Now Depart”, Parker 
Apostles Creed 
The Versicles 
Russian: “Bless the Lord”, Ivanoff 
Hymn: “Jesus Lover of my Soul” 
Catholic: “Holy Holy”, Gounod 
Hymn: “Blessed Assurance” 
Negro: ‘Nobody Knows the Trouble” 
Salvation Army: “Follow Jesus” 
“Let the Bright Seraphim”, Handel 
“No Shadows Yonder”, Gaul 
Hymn: “These Things Shall Be” 
“Alleluia”, Handel 
“Now the Day is Over’, Barnby 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
Postlude—Finale, Sonata Gm, Piutti 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostoms—Chicago 


Boellmann, Priere Gothique (Suite) 
Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
Guilmant, Lamentation 
Guilmant, Chorus a la Handel 
Guilmant, Third Sonata 

Bach, Adagio : 
Franck, Pastorale 

Bach, In Thee Is Joy 

Gounod, “Lovely Appear” 
Franck, “Alleluia” 

Gounod, “Gallia” 


(Son. 2) 


Here and Now 


AN’S customary treatment of his 
great men would be an amusing 
commentary on the peculiarities of hu- 
man nature if it were not so frequently 
tragic in its consequences. We shake our 
fists at our Washingtons, our Lincolns, 
our Clevelands, our Roosevelts while they 
can see. We raise a din of hate about 
their ears while they can hear. We make 
them suffer while they can feel. But 
when they can no longer see our angry 
gestures, when they can no longer hear 
or feel, then we turn quite whole-heart- 
edly to the raising of monuments and 
memorials, to the writing of eulogies, to 
the erection of pedestals before which we 
stand and bask in the light of what we 
like to believe is a reflection of our na- 
tional greatness.—Frank L. Polk, in Tue 
Wortp’s Work. 


RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Chicago 
O—Parsifal Prelude, Wagner 
Aria in D, Bach 
q—‘Tarry with me”, Pike 
T—“God Shall.Wipe Away”, Harker 
c—“‘How Sweet the name”, Martin 
O—Pontifical March, Gounod 
O—Lohengrin Prelude, Wagner 
March of Priests, Mendelssohn 
Andantino Df, Lemare 
D—“Serenade”, Schubert 
c—“Hear O Heavens”, Stewart 


_ D—“Nobody Like Jesus”, Gospel Hymn 


CARL F. MUELLER 

Grand Ave, Congregational—Milwaukee 

I—Silent Night Variations 

c—‘‘Silent Night’ 

Candle-light Processional 

c—“Lo how a Rose”, Praetorius 
“In Bethlehem’s Manger’, XVI. Cent. 
“'T™s the time for mirth”, Saboly 
“Away in a manger”, Luther 
“Cradled among the oxen”, Gevaert 
“Sleep of Child Jesus”, Busser 
“Good King Wenceslas”, English 
“First Noel’, Old English 
“Little Door’, Matthews 
“Stars in holy chorus”, Schlieder 
‘Silent Night” 

O—Alleluia, Handel 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 


England 


Mendelssohn, “Ye people, rend your” 
Mendelssohn, “There shall a Star” 
Bennett, “O that I knew” 
Mendelssohn, “Sleepers wake” 
Sweelinck, “O Lord God” 

Elvey, “Arise shine” 

Crotch, “Comfort the soul” 

Travers, “For He cometh to judge” 
Mendelssohn, “Lift thine eyes” 
Arnold, “Night is far spent” 


Perspective 


NINETY-NINE out of every hundred 

people are suffering from distorted 
perspective. They are too close to them- 
selves and their business; so close that 
into their field of vision, dominating and 
one angle—their own—fairly’ smashes 
obscuring the rest of the picture— 
Graphica. 


Tra La 


"THE health laws of New York State 


were being administered by five or 
six hundred health boards in the various 


‘villages, and an investigation had shown 


that a very substantial percentage of the 
health commissioners in these places were 
undertakers.—Henry Morgenthau, in THE 
Wortp’s Work. 


An Idea 
E DIE but once and we die without 
distinction if we are not willing to 
die the death of sacrifice. Do you covet 
honor? You will never get it by serving 
yourself. Do you covet distinction? 
You will get it only as a servant of man- 
kind.—W oodrow Wilson. 
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MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


Picturegraphs 

M. M. HANSFORD 
HE old question of plaving “down” 
r “up” to the audience is brought 
out in Frank Stewart Adams’ 
article in the January number of this 
magazine. I believe his tirade for better 
music for the pictures is a sort of answer 
to “A Letter Worth Printing” which was 
printed last year. Mr. Kliass in writing 
his letter probably did not think that Mr. 
Adams would jump down his throat. But 
these questions are interesting and cer- 
tainly very enlightening in this darkened 

world of picture playing. 

Both writers are right: that is, the 
question reduces itself to what a player 
thinks will go with a picture, and he 
plays it accordingly. Mr. Adams, fed up 
on the idea that there is nothing to play 
for a comedy but one-steps, lets loose his 
guns for something else. I don’t blame 
him. I would almost rather have a 
Beethoven Scherzo now and then, how- 
ever incongruous it might be. One-steps 
grow monotonous when played by the 
dozen, or gross, as one might say in his 
case. 

The Rialto-Rivoli theaters are firmly 
fixed to the one-step idea for comedies, 
however much one might desire now and 
then a little musical comedy thrown in 
for relief. The Strand does this at times 
with good results. There is small won- 
der that Mr. Adams has grown a little 
weary of this endless grind; it really 
gives the impression sometimes of a reg- 
iment of one-legged soldiers on the 
march. Let us pray for a change. 

As most organists and orchestra lead- 
ers want to do their own scoring, for they 
certainly know their orchestras better 
than someone on Broadway, just so will 
they set the picture with what they wish, 
irrespective of the tall theories we may 
advance. Mr. Kliass hits one nail on the 
head, and that is showmanship. Mr. 
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Contributing Editor 


Adams quotes Rothafel as saying that 
the public doesn’t know what it wants. 
But when one comes to think over this 
point, there is some doubt that such a 
statement has much weight. The pub- 
lic knows what it wants when it sees 
or hears it and applauds. One of the 
virtues about Rothafel is that he knows 
what the public wants, even though he 
says it doesn’t know; that is the secret of 
a good showman. He hits the bull’s-eye 
nine times out of a dozen, and that is a 
pretty good average. 

There is no doubt that showmanship in 
the organist is at a low state; organists 
never having been born or brought up 
with the idea of “putting it over”, which 
is nothing against them, but still some- 
thing to keep in mind. The average or- 
ganist who has had the traditional train- 
ing is not a showman. But it takes a good 
showman to put over a picture from the 
standpoint of the organ bench. What 
the organist plays is mighty important. 
Now we know that showmanship con- 
sists of about seven-tenths heart and the 
rest brains, and that it is better to err on 
the side of heart than on the side of 
brains. Because the great majority of 
patrons don’t give a darn about the brain 
part, so long as their waistcoats swell up 
a little from the heart. This is natural. 
Money is the main object in running a 
picture show. Amusements are not pri- 
marily concerned with educating any- 
body, otherwise all the successful dramas 
would have a Sunday School moral 
tacked on at the end. Theater patrons 
these days are educated just as much in 
crime as in the virtues of life. This 
seems to be the rule. So, it is scarcely 
right to hold that the object of making a 
music score for a picture is to educate 
the public—not that anybody has said 
this, but many persons seem to hold such 
a view. The object of the score is to 
rightly interpret the action, good or bad. 
Thus, when. a one-step is needed in a 
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feature, it is put in, and likewise a move- 
ment from a symphony. 

The content of a picture naturally gov- 
erns its musical possibilities. And, even 
to the stand of going against Mr. Adams, 
I must say that for many light moments 
of action in features, a Beethoven 
Scherzo would be entirely wrong. For 
the Beethoven idea of a Scherzo has 
always struck me as a mental affair, 
rather than something to be played for 
practical use. Whereas a light compo- 
sition by a modern picture-music writer 
would be just the right stuff. This notion 
on my part, of course, simply resolves 
itself into one’s own personal idea of the 
impressions that different sounds make, 
mine being that most all so-called classi- 
cal music is too good for the average pic- 


ture. Rarely does a picture come along. 


that can support fine music. Thus, most 
pictures being rather low in mental con- 
tent, it follows that they should not be 
overwhelmed with a musical score that 
has nothing to do with the action. 

All pictures reach a certain level of 
lyric and dramatic excellence. The music 
must reach a corresponding level. I will 
say that it is much better to have the 
music lower than far over the picture. 
The latter condition sometimes means 
nothing at all, while the former at least 
suggests the rudiments of reason. It is 
true that the latter also contains reason, 
but the superstructure upon which the 
reason is founded is too far from the 
essential elements of the picture, and 
therefore less effective. For, after all, 
a picture concerns itself with very sim- 
ple elements. 

In setting the musical program to a pic- 
ture, it is generally understood that the 
man doing this work must put himself 
on a par with the ignorance that was the 
inspiration of the picture. Only now and 
then do we find a musician who really 
gets at the essential requirements of the 


picture. Then we usually find a good 
score. It is often the case that a good 
musician makes a poor score, and for the 
reason that he thinks he ought to educate 
somebody musically, when in reality he 
should simply interpret the essential ele- 
ments of the picture. The picture, after 
all, is of much more importance than the 
music. If we begin to educate people by 
making highbrow scores we begin to miss 
the whole point of pictures. Music can 
stand on its own legs outside of the pic- 
ture house. When in a picture there is 
occasion to use a hammer on an anvil, it 
is nonsense to introduce chimes in an 


effort to make the effect more welcome to 


the high-brow ear. 


A Letter 


EXCEPT IN NEW YORK? 
By A CALIFORNIAN 


F I WERE to make the statement that the 
methods of scoring and playing pictures in 
the theater where I am employed were the 

“model and criterion for the whole world” I’d 
feel positive some kind friend would offer me 
a yeast cake for my torpid liver or perhaps in- 
sist on an overdose of chloroform. New York 
is a big town we are all willing to admit, but 
compared to some other parts of the world the 
natives there seem to cling to some nine o’clock 
ideas. Even in our own good magazine I learn 
that the orchestra played Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady and that the audience enjoyed it. I 
wish some of our Pacific Coast organists and 
leaders could play about one show on Broadway 
merely to show how it should be done. When 
I think of some of the artists of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or Seattle, using New York 
cue-sheets it makes me long for pre-prohibition 
days. But what’s the use! The writer left no 
hope whatever when he wound up with: “These 
achievements are not likely to be surpassed any- 
where—except at the , in the future.” 


I want to congratulate you on the enlarge- 
ment of our magazine, but in my opinion a few 
columns of Helps to Organists or even quota- 
tions from Goldsmith would have been so much 
more worth while than all the perfectly nice 
language displayed under the title of the article 
under discussion. 








Society of Theater Organists Department 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS - 


ORGAN COMMITTEE 
The Organ Committee is preparing an offi- 


cial three-manual specification which is to be - 


submitted as the S. T. O. recommendation for 
the Delft Theater, Marquette, Mich. The 
Committee also sent a report on Synthetic 
Stops to the joint committee of the N. A. O., 


- Publicity Director 


S. T. O., and Organ Builders. In this report 
the committee went on record as favoring a 
distinctive color dnd grouping of synthetic 
stop-keys, as well as a marking on each stop- 
key indicating the composition of the stop. 
The report also went on to state that the Com- 
mittee did not favor any Synthetic Stop which 
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represented a combination of stops that could 
be readily drawn individually to form the same 
combination. 


NEWS ITEMS 

Kurt Boehm has succumbed to the lure of 
the white lights and will shortly be back at the 
Criterion. We take this opportunity to wel- 
come him back and hope that his stay may be 
long, happy, and as prosperous as a theater 
organist in New York can be since July, 1921. 
O Tempora, O Mores. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


A Stanley Douglas has so far succeeded in 
interesting Jamaica audiences that his latest 
recital was played to a capacity house. Doug- 
las conceived the idea of a popular recital 
series for his theater some time ago, and, the 
management being progressive, was permitted 
to try the experiment. The recitals are short 
and one legitimate organ composition appears 
on each program in a laudable endeavor to 
lead the public to an appreciation of organ 
music by gradual steps. 

The Merrick Theater, where Mr. Douglas 
presides, is situated on the main business street 
of Jamaica, L. I. It is the largest house on the 
Meyer and Schwartz circuit, seating 3,000. It 
is a well-directed, beautifully finished play- 
house in which its manager, Mr. Finck,. may 
justly take pride. The organ is a moderate- 
sized Austin, three manual with a floating Echo 
division. There is also a ten-piece orchestra. 
Mr. Douglas is a graduate of the Damrosch 
School and has had a varied and extensive ex- 
perience. 


WANTED: GOOD THEATER SOLOS 


A Letter from Rut Lewis 

Having read all of the recital and church 
programs published and finding very few “sure 
fire” numbers for use in picture theaters, may 
I suggest that of greatest possible assistance 
to the profession would be a regular monthly 
review of those numbers played by the leading 
theater organists all over the country. 

In case a monthly review is impossible, per- 
haps a complete list compiled by members of 
the S. T. O. would serve the purpose. 

The 3 and 8 minutes allowed for an organ 
solo played to the tune of tramping feet and 
multitudinous other noises is a sorrowful op- 
portunity to raise the standard of or interest in 
organ playing, but please help us make the 
best of it. I will gladly send my pet numbers 
upon request. 


Improvising 
A Symposium 


¢¢ ONSULTING the best minds” 
; on this subject has yielded 
many coruscating gems, re- 

vealing the didactic, homiletic 

fecundity of the members—who con- 
tributed. The inspired utterances ranged 
from “Do it” (when the manager isn’t 
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around) to “Don’t”, with many cognate, 
co-tangent apothegms. + Space does not 
permit printing all the material sent in. 
“The wise man ordereth his steps aright. 
Take heed thereto” and bathe thy weary 
limbs, both port and starboard, in the 
fountains of knowledge. 


JOHN HAMMOND 

Improvisation should be varied in use 
and in content. One picture I may elect 
to improvise throughout, while the next 
picture may find me working entirely 
from score, and still another may call for 
a mixture of improvisation and score 
reading. In determining what my treat- 
ment of a new picture is to be, I first con- 
sider the audience from two angles, viz. : 
what have they just heard in the previous 
week, and (in view of the nature of the 
picture) what branch of my audience is 
likely to be most in evidence at the new 
program. If I have just finished a week 
of copious improvisation, I try to avoid it 
as far as is sensibly possible for the next, 
and vice versa. If the audience is to be 
mainly composed of the less intellectual 
element I avoid improvisation and use as 
much familiar music of a melodious na- 
ture as the picture will permit. 

I have observed that any picture can 
be readily recognized as being a structure 
closely paralleling some large form of 
music. There is the operatic type hav- 
ing two or more clearly defined “acts”, 
each containing a wide variety of dra- 
matic episodes: this type seems to be best 
suited to improvising. 


LOUIS R. FLINT 


Improvisation should always be done 
along certain definite forms (binary, etc.) 
using various compositional devices as 
imitation, sequence, etc. Above all avoid 
an aimless wandering. Improvisation 
should not be tried for too long a time as 
one’s individual style will become monot- 
onous as one has certain peculiarities 
which are always apparent. I believe in 
selecting carefully a number of good com- 
positions which will fit the picture and 
then memorizing my score so that I can 
keep my mind on the picture and the 
organ without being handicapped by hav- 
ing to read my score. Instead of coming 
to a finite close at each number I prefer 
to continue the idea of my last number 
weaving in the material of my next num- 
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ber, excepting where a stop is necessary 
due to a change in atmosphere on the 
screen. In the picture “The Little Min- 
ister” at the scene showing Babbie asking 
the minister to blow the horn I use the 
love theme softly:in one hand and used 
the notes A slurred to D above on a horn 
stop each time the minister blew the 
horn, being careful to vary the theme so 
that the notes of the horn would not con- 
flict with the harmony of the theme. 
After the minister blew the horn for a 
third time, which aroused the town to 
action, I used the fugal movement of 
Wolstenholme’s Sonata in the Style of 
Handel as a hurry, the subject being com- 
posed of the notes A and D. Thus 
throughout the agitated action I had the 
“horn motif” constantly asserting itself. 
There are many such scenes in which we 
must improvise and weave one idea into 
another where certain set compositions 
will not fit the action. This example 
brings to my mind another important 
point in cueing pictures, that of several 
scenes being ah entire unit, one related 
definitely with another, rather than each 
scene being a unit within itself. We 
should keep in mind the dramatic value 
of the appearances of the hero or heroine 
and any definite reference thereto should 
be accompanied with the theme. A 
clever organist will play it in waltz time 


or in the style of the popular dances of . 


the day, in major or minor keys, stately 
or brightly, in song form or with agitated 
accompaniment. ‘Fo my mind an under- 
lying basic theme or motif is essential, 
varied to suit action and recurring when 
the dramatic value of the action warrants 
it. The serious organist will study the 
other angles and values of the play rather 
than merely selecting music that will not 
clash with the action on the screen.. The 
theme can be suggested in other numbers 
without actually playing it note for note. 
In a recent picture I used as my love 
theme “The Land of Evangeline”, getting 
a pleasing effect by playing the melody 
and accompaniment with one hand and 
repeating the melody with the other hand 
in strict canon in the octave at a half 
bar’s distance. In another picture I used 
“Annie Laurie” as a theme and at an ap- 
propriate scene counterpointed it with 
“Coming Through the Rye”, the same 
effect Mr. Macfarlane uses in his Scotch 
Fantasy. 

Don’t use too many numbers, use dis- 
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cretion and originality, select your music 
with care, improvise carefully and cor- 
rectly, anticipate, don’t let your music run 
over into.the next scene. The day of the 
“faker” is passing and the well-schooled, 
serious organist is now coming into his 
own. Let us strive for a higher class of 
music properly presented and the audi- 
ence will soon appreciate what we are 
doing. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 


Why should one improvise? My table 
as I write is littered with volumes strayed 
front ample shelves, volumes filled with 
the deliberate musical thought of many 
great men. Every publisher’s catalogue 
shows me dozens of jewels which I have 
never yet held to the light, jewels which 
may as well have been buried in the cof- 
fins of the men who created them if I 
were, with my opportunity to exhibit 
them, to leave them hidden while offering 
my picture-loving public the extempo- 
raneous substitute for music which we 
call Improvisation. 

Can I not use that little old Gigue in 
G for a Tom-mix sért of riding scene? 
Won’t that D minor Toccata fit some 
lively situation for me? Here is the 
well-Tempered. Will not that fugue in 
C minor serve, if I can play it with some 
grace of nuance, in some tragi-comic 
role on my program quite as well as an 
extemporaneous imitation of something 
by Gaston Borch? I wonder if the 
“drunken man fugue” can not be used 
mysterioso? Where will I find better 
Intermezzo or Capriccio than in these 
two volumes of Brahms for piano? 

Indeed, of the tiny portion of the 
world’s published music which consti- 
tutes my active repertoire 100 per cent. 
is not only adaptable to my needs but is 
also far more beautiful than my Impro- 
visation and is no hardship to the auditor 
as improvisation inevitably is. So I will 
not stake my extemporaneous thought 
against the deliberate works of any intel- 
ligent music writer but, believing the 
world’s literature to be 100 per cent. effi- 
cient for my purpose, I shall labor to 
bring as much of it as possible into my 
active repertoire and—if the day ever 
comes when I think I can create some- 
thing which will enhance my repertoire I 
shall create it deliberately, not extempo- 
raneously, and every member of the 
S.T.O. shall have a copy of it. 
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RAYMOND WILLEVER 

Providing an organist can improvise 
correctly as well as musically. the rule to 
follow in improvising for. pictures is— 
DON’T. A carefully planned, well bal- 
anced musical setting for a picture admits 
of very little improvising. With the 
wealth of music at the disposal of the 
organist, ranging from Bach to Herbert, 
every mood and movement of the picture 
can be “set” to the advantage of the or- 
ganist as well as the audience. 

While the ability to improvise is an 
invaluable asset to the picture organist 
(when doled out in choice bits in the few 
instances when it is needed) improvising 
has proved a boomerang to most organ- 
ists, ending up as a rule in pure laziness. 


A. STANLEY DOUGLAS 

The Theater Organist has by far the 
greatest opportunity of all musicians to 
display his individual inclination. Most 
important is the interchange between or- 
chestra and organ. 

Usually the orchestra ends very quickly 
and the organist begins in the same key. 
At this point the improvisation may be 
continued through the mood of the pic- 
ture until the organist wishes to play his 
next number. A series of well-modulated 
chords does not serve the purpose, 
whereas a given theme which the orches- 
tra has just played, splendidly improvised 
according to the situation on the screen, 
continuing to the next organ number, ful- 
fills the musical continuity of orchestra, 
organ and picture. 

Nowhere else on the program of organ 
music for the photo-play can improvisa- 
tion be safely utilized. Spasmodic minute 
and a half Hurries, Agitato, Storm, etc., 
rends asunder all the beauty and wealth 
of well composed music at the organist’s 
command. Vain repetitions of impro- 
vised Exit Marches before the Overture 
beget a monotony of well tread chords 
with which every one is familiar includ- 
ing the audience. 

Improvisation is a thing of beauty or a 
ghastly noise. It is the opportunity of the 
organist to show his true musicianship or 
the wailfull lack of it. 


J. VAN CLEFT COOPER 


The ideal organ accompaniment of a 
picture consists of neither all set num- 
bers nor all improvisation but a judicious 
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combination of the two. Improvisation is 
especially useful in covering the “joints” 
between set numbers, in accompanying 
short portions of a film which are defin- 
ite in mood but not long enough to permit 
of a set piece, and in following action or 
mood which varies teo rapidly to admit 
accompaniment by a fixed music compo- 
sition. Excellent results may often be 
obtained by improvising on the theme, 
making it minor or playing it in various 
styles to suit the demand of the moment. 
Care should be taken however to have the 
theme well placed in the mind of the audi- 
ence before varying it by improvisation, 
and when improvising to retain its gen- 
eral musical or rhythmical outline so that 
the audience may have no difficulty in 
recognizing it as the theme. 


ROBERT BERENTSEN 


Most organists should never improvise 
—they don’t know how. Improvisation 
is a God-given talent, granted only to a 
sma!l number of organists, church and 
theater. Furthermore, improvisation pre- 
supposes not only mature musical know- 
ledge of all theoretical and mechanical 
materials, but also quick perception and a 
faculty for vivifying the screen action in 
the music. 

But suppose that the organist is an ex- 
cellent improvisator, a man capable of 
rhythmically following each action on the 
screen; a man able to correctly interpret 
the emotions in the tone colors he uses; 
a man able to mould his improvisations 
into finished compositions having correct 
form and structure—what then? 

Well! Then by all means let him go 
ahead as long as he is able to maintain a 
standard equal to or better than he would 
be able to present with a carefully worked 
out program of specially selected compo- 
sitions. 

One of our best known theater organ- 
ists, however, is a glaring example of the 
pitiful results of always improvising. A 
wonderful musician, his improvisations 
the talk of all musicians who have heard 
him at his best, yet in ever increasing de- 
gree presenting ridiculously poor per- 
formances because of brain fag. No one 
will risk going to listen to him, because 
he as often plays atrociously as divinely. 

Therefore, never improvise continu- 
ously, if the music is of a sufficiently high 
standard the demands upon the performer 
are very great and he will quickly become 
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fatigued. Also the artistic results depend 
too much upon the whims and feelings of 
the performer and his relation to his 
audience, and most improvising is tire- 
some after a short period, as it contains 
too much of the performer’s ego. 

Next, let us consider where the organ- 
ist has no choice ‘and must improvise: 
the flash back or very short subjects on 
the screen—a sudden change of emotion 
allowing no time for a complete strain of 
any finished composition—certain char- 
acteristic scenes for which no composi- 
tion is known—and many legitimdte 
effects which can be welded perfectly 
into an interesting improvisation, the lat- 
ter pertaining particularly .to comedy 
playing. The organist should improvise 
when the time is short between two pic- 
tured emotions, when there is no suitable 
composition known, when he must modu- 
late between different compositions, when 
certain effects are necessary which blend 
only in an improvisation, and whenever, 
according to his honest judgment, his 
improvisation will better interpret the 
picture. 

Many compositions may also be known 
to the audience who would far rather lis- 
ten to a fine performance of a we!l known 
number than endure the fatiguing exper- 
ience of conscientiously trying to under- 
stand some new musical thought and con- 
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centrate upon the story presented on the 
screen at the same time. 

In conclusion as a suitable policy for 
most organists improvise as little as pos- 
sible—you will play better, live longer 
and gain the kind thoughts of music 
lovers in your audience. 


A CORRECTION 

In the list of Charter Members as published 

in February the name of Mr. Firmin Swinnen, 

now of Philadelphia, was inadvertently omit- 

ted. Mr. Swinnen was the first Chairman of 
the Examination Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The next Examinations will be held in June 
and November. At a recent meeting the 
By-Laws were altered as follows: 

1. Applicants for Membership must file an 
Application with the Membership Committee. 
Names of Applicants must be published on 
the notice of the next succeeding regular 
Meeting. At this Meeting the Membership 
and Examining Committees shall respectively 
report on the social and professional quali- 
fications of those applicants whose names 
shall have been published as specified in the 
foregoing sentence. Following this report a 
separate vote shall be taken on each Appli- 
cation. A majority vote shall be required to 
admit an Applicant to Membership. 

5. Members who have not taken the §.T.O. 
Examination shall be as'non-Academic Mem- 
bers. They shall be subject to the dues and 
assessments of this organization, shall be 
entitled to vote on all questions arising at 
any regular or special Meeting of this organ- 
ization, but shall not be eligible to hold office 
other than that of Delegate-at-Large to the 
Executive Committee. 

6. The number of Non-Academic Members 
shall never exceed one-half of the number of 
resident Academic Members (those residing 
within a redius of 50 miles of the Head- 
quarters of this organization). 

7. The Non-Academic membership shall be 
entitled to representation on the Executive 
Committee by delegates-at-large in the same 
proportion as is the Academic Membership. 


The Theater Organ: Past—Present—Future 
JOHN HAMMOND 


NE of the principal difficulties 
confronting the seasoned organ- 
ist as he enters the theatrical 
field is the difficulty of compre- 

hending the theater organ. It is the pur- 
pose of the author to state briefly the dif- 
ferences between the theater instrument 
and that of the church or concert hall, the 
reasons for those differences, and the 
opinion of the author as to the further de- 
velopment of the theater organ. 

It will be well to remind the reader of 
the causes of the introduction of the or- 
gan into the theater. The first cinema 
theaters had only a piano with which to 
supply the needed accompaniment to the 
silent drama. At best, however, the piano 
becomes monotonous (due to its posses- 
sion of only one tone color) and the 
need for variety was soon felt. The or- 


chestra was the most obvious answer and 
for a while the public listened to all sorts 
of “symphony” orchestras (ranging any- 
where from two to ten pieces). Then 
came the organ: its entrance seems to 
have been due to both artistic and eco- 
nomic demands. The de luxe type of 
cinema theater was making its appear- 
ance. In order to offer its patrons attrac- 
tions which would make its higher admis- 
sion rate feasible, more than just plain 
pictures was needed. The orchestra was 
accordingly enlarged to symphonic pro- 
portions, creating a sumptuous atmos- 
phere and making possible the featured 
overture. Now it seems that the orches- 
tra men would not consent to grind out 
music hour after hour with no relief: the 
piano COULD be used as a relief, but in a 
large theater the sudden let down from 
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an orchestra of any fair size to a solo 
piano created an almost ludicrous effect. 
Obviously an instrument capable of ade- 
quate volume to relieve the orchestra and 
possessing tonal variety was needed, and 
the readiest response to this demand came 
from the organ. So much for the en- 
trance of the organ into the de luxe thea- 
ter; the case of the small theater was 
quite different. Film costs were mount- 
ing: the rise of stars; the skilfu! manip- 
ulating of producers’ combines; the in- 
creased cost of mounting productions 
owing to the demand for richer costumes, 
more lavish sets, art titles, more footage, 
etc., all contributed to make the exhibi- 
tor in the small theater look for wavs to 
reduce expenses. Owing to the fact that 
the public would tolerate no lowering of 
the means of entertainment, he could not 
well cut out or appreciably reduce his 
already small orchestra; but some nov- 
elty that would replace the orchestra and 
at the same time make the public think 
that he was going to a vast deal of ex- 
pense to offer them a superior means of 
accompanying the picture—the result was 
again the entrance of the organ. 

The reader will observe that the organ 
entered the cinema theater in two entirely 
different capacities: on the one hand it 
was required to relieve the orchestra; 
while on the other it was required to aug- 
ment or replace the orchestra. In the 
latter case an instrument was demanded 
which would sound orchestral in the sense 
in which the word was understood by the 
public; an instrument upon which the 
well-known orchestral instruments could 
be duplicated; an instrument capable of 
all the comedy effects as are employed by 
the “trap-drummer”. In the case of the 
large theater, however, such an imitation 
would be an absurd caricature of the 
house orchestra; hence an instrument of 
a different type was demanded. It was 
speedily discernible that the so-called 
legitimate organ was, unless built at a 
prohibitive cost, an insufficient instru- 
ment. Its main draw-back, which I shall 
later explain in detail, was a lack of con- 
trast. It was gradually altered into what, 
for want of a more exact name, is now 
known as the Orchestral Organ. The 
rather general name of Unit Orchestra 
(originated by the late Robert Hope 
Jones) is applied to that type of instru- 


ment designed to replace or augment the 
orchestra. 

If the reader is broad enough to dis- 
card ecclesiastical tradition, and to look 
the facts in the face as I have just stated 
them he will realize that these two types 
are diametrically opposed to each other ; 
that each is necessary and inevitable in its 
place; that each requires a different 
technic. 

Now what has been the history of the 
development of the Unit Orchestra and 
the Orchestral Organ? It was to be ex- 
pected and hoped that the organ builders 
would seize upon such an opportunity to 
develop what in the past was financially 
more or less of a precarious gamble. It 
was also, unfortunately, impossible for 
some builders to resist the temptation 
offered by the ignorance of theater execu- 


_ tives in general as regards the technical 


side of organ construction. This was 
particularly the case among those build- 
ers who specialized in the construction of 
the Unit Orchestra type of instrument. 
It is easy to tell a man superficially ac- 
quainted with the names of orchestral 
instruments that the instrument in ques- 
tion contains violins, cello, bass, flute, 
piccolo, oboe, clarinet, trumpet, tuba, 
horns, bells, chimes, and an interminable 
list of percussive effects; the while a 
demonstrator flits agilely from one effect 
to the next as he accompanies an imagi- 
nary picture, not forgetting to.employ the 
marvellous “human voice” in copious 
“barber-shops”; much easier than to let 
the prospective victim in on the fact that 
he is getting a delicate mechanism that 
will require two men and a boy to keep it 
in repair, with a specification that will set 
him back fifteen hundred dollars a stop 
as against five or six hundred or at most 
a thousand dollars from an_ honest 
builder. 

Then there arose the question of the 
player. Salesmen soon created a situa- 
tion which would be ludicrous were it not 
for the lamentable condition that it cre- 
ated. Upon the point of making a sale 
the prospective buyer would ask one or 
both of the followi: g cuestions : 
- Where can I secure a player? 

How much of a salary will I have to 
pay? 

The usual answer to the first query was 
either that the organ company had a plen- 
tiful supply of players on hand at all 
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times or that any pianist could “master” 
the instrument in a few lessons. 

As to salary I personally heard a sales 
manager of one of the foremost manu- 
facturers of the Unit Orchestra type of 
instrument tell a prospective buyer that 
he could secure the services of the best 
organist in New York for thirty dollars 
per week. This was in 1915 when sal- 
aries were low, yet even then the com- 
bination houses of the large circuit were 
paying $40 per week and were considered 
as very average-salaried houses. In these 
theaters an organist had very light work, 
doing on an average of an hour’s plaving 
in the course of a show; in all about four 
hours a day. When we consider that not 
many of the best organists elected to stay 
on one of these positions, it becomes 
rather ludicrous to imagine a man pos- 
sessed of the necessary musicianship to 
handle a Unit Orchestra for seven hours 
a day, seven days a week, taking the 
place of an orchestra, at a salary of $30 
per week, : é' 

The result of selling many instruments 
of a type that was mechanically delicate, 
that required special training to handle, 
and the consequent dissatisfaction caused 
when the instruments were almost uni- 
versally improperly handled by underpaid 
incompetents, can easily be foreseen. At 
least in the East the Unit Orchestra has 
been much discredited. 


In the’ West this type has had a better 


workout, due partly to regional psychol- 
ogy, but mostly due to the plunging tac- 
tics of theater owners who were quick to 
recognize the drawing power of the unit 
as a show instrument and who by keen 
competition for the services of the few 
talented players, quickly raised the sal- 
aries to a phenomenal price. Big instru- 
ments operated by high salaried players 
were conducive to good results. Jt must 
be observed that even in the West and 
with all this expensive equipment the 
management of many of the larger, more 
luxuriant theaters saw fit to retain large 
orchestras, employing the Unit for spot- 
light “stunts” and for the accompaniment 
of comedies. 

Having had much to do with Unit, the 
author has no hesitancy in stating that a 
well-built, dependable Unit such as is on 
the market to-day is the ideal instrument 
for solo picture accompaniment. Having 
also had considerable experience in train- 
ing players for the Unit, I can “hand out” 


a little advice to my fellow-organists. No 
matter how much you have studied the 
so-called legitimate organ you can not 
handle the Unit Orchestra without spe- 
cial training not only in technic but also 
in a psychology diametrically opposed to 
your revered traditions. This is far from 
the illegitimate procedure that it seems if 
one will concede the Unit’s status as an 
independent instrument. It does not 
claim to be an organ and hence can not be 
subject to the traditions of the organ. It 
is probable that this accounts for the fact 
that the majority of the cleverest manipu- 
lators of the Unit have been good pian- 
ists rather than good organists. 

Now comes the saddest part of my tale 
of the Unit Orchestra. The special train- 
ing which I have just emphasized the 
need for, is practically impossible to 
secure at the present time. It is true 
that manufacturers maintain schools (so- 
called) for the purpose of training play- 
ers; but I have never yet met a graduate 
of such a school who could be classed as 
a competent player. The reason is not 
hard to find: the few really good players 
are employed at such a high salary for 
their work at the theater that they can 
not be tempted to take charge of a school 
at anything like a reasonable figure. 
Then, too, the manufacturers have not as 
yet equipped a school properly. Where 
instruction and practise have been pro- 
vided for, they have been subordinated to 
the sales department, the results being in- 
terruptions due to demonstrations for . 
prospective customers, and an insufficient 
number of types for a comprehensive 
course. 

As to the future of the Unit Orchestra 
it is hard to prophecy. Its two destruc- 
tive factors have been a short-sighted 
commercialism and the apparent unwill- 
ingness of the manufacturers to place a 
proper valuation on a source of trained 
players. The first factor happily is being 
eliminated by healthy competition. The 
most wonderfully built instrument in the 
world, however, can not be a continuous 
success without tasteful handling, and 
until an honest systematic attempt is 
made to provide excellent players at sal- 
aries commensurate with the quality and 
quantity of the work required, the aver- 
age Unit played by an incompetent will 
sound much inferior to the average legiti- 
mate organ. 

(To be continued) 
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Guild Counterpoint 


WARREN R. HEDDEN 
Chairman of Exam. Committee 


T THE request of Guild members 
who are preparing pupils for the 
Examinations, the Examination 

Committee offers the following compila- 
tion of rules governing the Strict Coun- 
terpoint tests, for Fellowship and Asso- 
ciateship candidates. This action is taken 
with the hope that it may enable candi- 
dates to avoid some of the most prevalent 
errors, which have caused failures in re- 
cent years. 

In such a short compilation it is not 
possible to present more than a small 
proportion of the laws which govern this 
science, and further enlightenment can 
be obtained from the text-book. If dif- 
ferent writers seem to disagree on cer- 
tain details, a careful survey of the vari- 
ous books mentioned in the Examination 
Requirements will reveal the fact that 
these disagreements do not vitally affect 
the basic principles. To save time and 
trouble during the remainder of the 
period before the 1922 sessions, it is ad- 
vised that the attention of candidates 
should be given particularly to one of the 
most concise and explicit of the text- 
books, viz.: “Student’s Counterpoint,” 
by C. W. Pearce, which contains a 
Preface and a Memorandum of great 
value and clearness. ; 

The compilation prepared by the Ex- 
amination Committee is as follows: 

First SPECIES COUNTERPOINT 

1. As the harmonic basis in the major 
keys, the triads of the Ist., 2d., 3d., 4th., 
5th., and 6th. degrees are used in root 
position or first inversion. 

2. All second inversions are prohibited. 

3. The diminished triad on the leading 
note is prohibited in original position and 
can only be used in first inversion. 

4. In minor keys the triads of the tst., 
4th., 5th. and minor 6th. degrees are used 
in root position and first inversion. 
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5. All second inversions are prohibited. 

6. The diminished triads on the 2d. 
and 7th. degrees are prohibited in origi- 
nal position, and can only be used in first 
inversion. 

7. The augmented triad on the 3d. de- 
gree is not to be used at all. 

8. The melodic progression of a 7th., 
or of any augmented or chromatic inter- 
val is prohibited, in any of the parts. 
Additional advice will be found in the 
text-book. 

g. A bass note must not be repeated, 
but its octave may serve. 

SECOND SPECIES 

10. The first beat in each measure must 
be in accordance with the rules of First 
Species. 

11. Discords may be used as passing 
notes, on the weak half of the measure, 
and they must progress by step to a con- 
cord of the next measure. 

THIRD SPECIES 

12. The first beat in each measure must 
be in accordance with the rules of First 
Species. 

13. Passing notes, changing notes, and 
the “nota cambiata” may be used on 
weaker beats. 

14. The Third Species must not begin 
on the third beat. 

15. Complete arpeggios should be 
avoided. 

FourtH Species (SYNCOPATED) 

16. Prepare the upper note of a goth. 
or a 7th. and resolve it downward by step. 

17. Prepare the lower note of a 2d. and 
resolve it downward by step. 

18. Prepare either the upper or the 
lower not of a perfect 4th. and resolve it. 
If the suspension is in the upper part, re- 
solve it to a 3d.; if it is in the lower part, 
resolve it downward to a perfect 5th. on 
the weak beats of adjacent measures. 

19. The inverted gth., appearing as a 
7th. in a lower part, and resolving down- 
ward to the 8ve., is prohibited. 

20. The suspension of a gth. is per- 
missible against the bass only, and can- 
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not be employed against any part above 
the bass. 

21. All chords of resolution must con- 
form to the rules of First Species. 


FirtH Spectes (FL orip) 

22. This is a mixture of all the preced- 
ing four Species and it also employs occa- 
sional eighth-notes, of which not more 
than two should be used in succession, 
and only conjunctly, and on the second 
or fourth beats. 

23. The general rules of all the four 
preceding Species remain in full force. 

24. When a half-note on the third beat 
is preceded by shorter notes in the same 
measure, it must be tied to the following 
measure, either as a suspension or a syn- 
copation. This does not apply to the 
next to last measure. 

25. Particular attention must be given 
to the preparation of all discords, includ- 
ing 4ths., and the percussion of any dis- 
cord against the lowest moving part must 
be most carefully considered. 

26. The leading note is very rarely 
doubled. In combined Species it may 
possibly be doubled in a scale or broken 
chord passage, on a weaker beat. 

27. Hidden 8ves. or 5ths. are forbid- 
den between extreme parts. 

In conclusion, the attention of all in- 
terested musicians is directed to the fact 
that the rules of Strict Counterpoint are 
not in force in the sections of the Exami- 
nations which call for harmonization of a 
melody, the composition of a sentence or 
a string quartet or ground bass, and in 
these last named tests the candidate is at 
liberty to exercise his skill in Free Coun- 
terpoint. 


A Letter 


PIANO-ORGAN DUETS 


C. D. Irwin 

I noticed in your column of “news and 
notes” in the January number a request for 
some pieces for Organ and Piano in addition 
to the Demarest Fantasta and thee Yon Con- 
CERTO GREGORIANO. . 

I do not know whether your inquirer is fa- 
miliar with quite a number of works which 
have been arranged for Piano and Harmon- 
ium or whether he intends to inquire only for 
compositions prepared for Organ. I have had 
for years, and used a great deal, a number of 
things for piano and organ, although some of 
them were intended to be played on piano and 
harmonium. Nevertheless, as these arrange- 
ments were made by such skilled hands as 


Guilmant, Widor, Durand, etc., the harmonium 
part is readily adaptable to a large organ and 
naturally is much more effective on that in- 
strument than on the parlor harmonium for 
which these pieces were originally intended. 

Guilmant himself arranged the following 
organ compositions of his for piano and har- 
monium: 

Elegie Fugue (Op. 44) 

Pastorale (Op. 26) 

Marche Triomphale (Op. 34) 

Scherzo Capriccioso (Op. 36) 

Finale in E Flat (Op. 40) 
He also transcribed the SyMPHONIE D’ARIANE 
for the same two instruments besides a num- 
ber of other transcriptions. All the above are 
exceedingly effective and practical with an or- 
gan of any size and piano and are moreover 
pleasing to the listener. They were published 
by Schott, Paris. 

Widor arranged a set of Stx Duos For Pr- 
ANO AND Harmonium, published by Regnier- 
Canaux, Paris. Of these, No. 2, ALLEGRO CAN- 
TABILE, and No. 5 SERENADE, are perhaps the 
best and they have been widely used, especially 
the SERENADE which makes a very nice little 
encore number. 

Ketterer and Durand arranged a set of num- 
bers from Faust for piano and harmonium 
which is pleasing and very adaptable to the 
organ and was published by S. Brainerds Sons, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A set of arrangements was published by 
Carl Simon, Berlin, which includes a THEME 
and Variations by J. N. Hummel which is 
very musicianly and pleasing and doubly ef- 
fective on the organ. 

Perhaps the above will help your inquirer to 
a few more pieces even if he thinks some of 
them are not quite of the order he desires. 
Thy are all useful and practical and each would 


_ fit in some kind of a program. 


Notrt.—The French publications can be eas- 
ily obtained from Fine Arts, whose address 
will be found in our advertising pages, or they 
can be addressed in our care—Ep. 


An Important Book 


KEYBOARD TRAINING IN HARMONY 


ArtHur E. HEAcox 

HE purely theoretical, or paper, musician 

is a most unhappy individual with many 
ever-present handicaps; but he who has 
developed his keyboard musicianship equally is 
as free as a bird to rise on the spur of the 
moment to any heights of fancy. Improvisa- 
tion is nothing more or less than being able to 
do on the keyboard in fairly good grade and 
with instant speed what a cultured musician 
should be able to do on paper without hesita- 
tion at as great a speed as pen can write. 
That keyboard training should be so neglected 
is a sad commentary on the one-sidedness of 
the conservatory curriculum. Marcel Dupre as- 
tonished musicians by his mastery of key- 
board harmony and counterpoint. He did not 
achieve it by any special stroke of genius or 
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on the spur of the moment; it was the result 
of countless hours of practice constantly and 
regularly undertaken along with the rest of his 
studies in the technic and art of music. Text 
books on the subject are rare. The French 
have dared more than either English or Amer- 
ican musicians, and therefore they have ac- 
quired greater fluency in improvisation—ii we 
dare say that English and American organists 
have acquired any fluency whatever in that 
art. Mr. Heacox has two volumes which be- 
gin with simple keyboard exercises of three 
measures on tonic, dominant, and subdominant 
harmony. Could anything be simpler? Every 
student can begin with the subject there, 
whether or not they can play a Bach fugue or 
write a hymntune. And it ends with keyboard 
requirements from Trinity College of London, 
Royal College of Music, Royal Conservatory 
of Moscow, Cambridge University, City of 
Paris Communal Schools, Schola Cantorum, 
American Guild of Organists, Columbia Uni- 
versity, etc., etc. Would you like to be able 
to pass all these keyboard tests? And if you 
could, what would be the size of your next new 
hat? Mr. Heacox takes the student so grad- 
ually that it would require almost a book to 
give a detailed account of the steps by which 
he progresses, and when he reaches the end the 
student has been so thoroughly grounded that 
the final tests come about as easy as the first 
three-measure examples. We cannot recom- 
mend this practical text book too highly to 
every musician; certainly no young musician 
can afford to enter the profession without hav- 
ing thoroughly digested its contents. (Schmidt, 
in two volumes, $1.00 each). 


Repertoire Suggestions 


For Church—Theater—and Concert 


RUDOLF FRIML 
Lecenp In G 
RANSCRIBED for organ by Will C. 
Macfarlane. There is a six-measure in- 
: troduction after which the pastorale- 
like theme is introduced as shown in our illus- 
tration (the first measure in our excerpt should 
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b: repeated). This theme is used for the first 
section, after which an agitated middle section 
in triplets begins, but after’one page the agita- 
tion dies away and idyllic figures are used to 
lead through the next page into the recapitu- 
lation which uses over again the materials of 
the first section. The music is natural, even 
attractive, and there is much variety; alto- 
gether it makes appealing music worth listen- 
ing to. It is easy to play. 

For the church it will make an acceptable 
evening pielude or an offertory for either serv- 


ice; it might also be used as a postlude for the 
evening service. On the recital program it 
would hardly find a place as a transcription. 

Photoplayers will find that its title doesnot 
very well depict its character; it is more of a 
pastorale than a legend, though it does give 
moods of varying character. It would be good 
ior scenics of varied nature, fitting the vari- 
ous sections accordingly; it will also serve for 
neutral happy scenes, or for scenes with chil- 
dren, or comfortable gayety of any nature. 
(Schirmer). 


A. RUBINSTEIN (F:S.) 
RoMANCE IN D 


HILE the opening measures of this 
RoMANCE do not shine forth with su- 
pernal beauty, the piece itself, e’er it 

reaches its final measures, does leave a most 
appealing impression and it is one the player 
himself will enjoy repeating just as his audi- 
ence will enjoy hearing it again. It is a well 
known number transcribed by Firmin Swinnen 
who has done his work very well; it is organ- 
istic throughout. The opening theme, shown in 
our illustration, moves along in musicianly 








fashion till the contrast section brings in a 
theme which is more pleasing than this first— 
perhaps because of what has already gone be- 
fore. Then comes a repetition of the opening 
theme and the last page, the best of all, is de- 
voted to a ff passage on a theme of kindred 
nature which serves as the climax of the whole. 
This ff, however, can hardly mean, as it is all 
too frequently interpreted on the organ, a full 
organ with diapasons; rather must it be taken 
to mean a ff composed of open crescendos on 
the very same registers that have been in use, 
with the possible addition of a few reinforcing 
strings. When an organ ff draws on a change 
of tone color, as it must if it adds diapasons, it 
no longer becomes a climax of anything, but 
becomes instead a something entirely new. The 
principle of Art in organ playing is more fre- 
quently violated by the Register Crescendo than 
by any other one thing. 

The church player will have an excellent pre- 
lude or postlude for any service, and if the time 
permits, it will serve equally well as an offer- 
tory, in which case it would add to the service 
a very wholesome impression of its own. On 
the recital program the too liberal use of tran- 
scriptions can but deteriorate legitimate organ 
music, so that the piece, however welcome, 
should be used with restraint. 


Photoplayers will use it very frequently. 
There is an element of sorrow in it, a touch of 
remorse even; also a feeling of faith, of-con- 
fidence, and the ending brings somewhat of tri- 
umph, modified however by a return to the 
restrained feelings of the opening passages. 
Mr. Swinnen suggests its use for “sorrowful 
scenes where the action is not really dramatic,” 
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and goes on to say of all music for the theater 
that “it is really the way they are played; by 
playing a piece a little slower, or faster, or 
using other colors, the piece is entirely trans- 
formed to something else.” (Schirmer). 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Betts or St. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 


HE second of four St. Lawrence Sketches 
is a work that has appeared frequently on 
concert programs in manuscript. It was 

apparently written at Beaupré, on the St. Law- 
rence River, in 1916, and carries this program 
note: “The Chimes of St. Anne Church, Beau- 


pré, Canada (actual notes)—gathering of the’ 


faithful—chanting of the Choir ‘Bonne St. 
Anne, prior pour nous’—the procession—the 
Miracle—benediction—bells in distance.” And 
thus we have the whole program of the piece. 
It was first presented prominently in public by 
Mr. Charles M. Courboin in his opening recital 
on the new Wanamaker organ, and his rendi- 
tion of it showed it to be-a practical, poetic, 
programatic, inspirational piece of organ litera- 
ture worthy of every repertoire. It is difficult 
to adequately represent the piece by excerpts, 
but we present as our first illustration the sec- 








ond staff of page one, showing the bells 
thumbed in: for the right hand. The mood 
changes constantly, as do the themes, through- 
out the major portion of the piece, but on the 
second page occurs a more lengthy, and beauti- 


ful, passage worthy of being used for our sec- 





ond illustration. On page five begins the climax 
of the story, and the content here gives bigness 
to the piece and solidity to its story, after which 
it subsides gently and fades away in the dis- 
tance as the bells close the narrative. 

It is ideal as an evening prelude, or for a 
music service; and it is equally ideal for re- 
cital use. Music of this character gives the un- 
initiated public something around which to 
frame its appreciation and makes a keen appeal 
as opposed to the rather indefinite appeal an 
ordinary bit of classic music is likely to leave 
on its first hearing. It can be played with but 
little effort by any organist of average technic. 

As an accompaniment to a scenic of special 
character it will be supreme on the theater 
program, and there will occasionally be dramas 
in which it will fit admirably; for such special 
occasions—-when there is hardly anything else 
that will meet the special requirements—this 
piece is just the thing and should be held in 
readiness. It might serve especially well as the 
organ solo number. providing the organ has 


adequate chimes and the audience has been 
trained to keep reasonable silence—which ex- 
cludes it from such use in the discourteous city 


Recital Programs 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
Stanford University 





Selections 
PUN ale Ksteraio gnc aera ore 3 oc eae Sonata 2 
Oe ee re Sonata Gm 
iar seb a saile 4-5 4,058 041414 o oor acd manatees Passacaglia 
ne la: ene ane ee Tanglewood Tales 
CO RE ne ee Entree du Procession 
iene. 00.5 4:00.06 eas ale @ La Zingara. Cortege. 
SRINC-SACUS 2.6 c0cscvces Prelude and Fugue E 
SAINE<“SACNB 6.000226 00ce Benediction Nuptiale 
Saint-Saens ......... Le Cygne. Fantasie Df. 
Ea Prelude (Deluge) 
ANNEC SOO: oie :0: 5:5 aiaig ied o.010:8 ravekcnacata Elevation 
Saint-Saens ...... Three Rhapsodies (Breton) 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
College of the City of New Yurk 


Selections 
ee CEES Ene eee Meee er eee Sonata 2 
2 eee irae Jongleurs. Zingara. 
MRE A alay a: ic:/atle' Pony ec env ore a eauoed Concerto Gregoriano 
eS ee ete Inspiration. Dream Frolic. 
DE cerns In a Cloister Garden 
BOGIPOT=TEPICRONO 6.6.0 .6.6:0.0:65:4 ws 40 4048 Pastorale 


EDWARD S. BRECK 
Lincoln High School—Jersey City 


MRE Na. Se asc sino ele sa Wierd, Gio oieres Sonata Op. 42 
MRE 56.60.24 bcd 30 We earn 0 OTE Good News 

ROROMES =a: a\'s\co/ae!a:e.d tarelaeycste laa rereieraleraatehaerne Pastorale 
MET Bins ,6 bares cfotiarae Wiese eae cee Noel 
MI esa sao ods Kiera eeeiwr eve le Noel sur les Flutes 
TU ORE ai see ssl'0 se ees lie Sn RLa ee. paces Seve Berceuse 
DM III 055 Gs sar stores rays Giesaiee ucarare Ave Maria 
ROMO casing amen March for Church Festival 


FRANK MERRILL CRAM 
_ State Normal School—New York 
PENNIES oo ecnaecstereyovah ale wal wetaeetonas Christmas 
Soca eane on Gear tughale so ad Miekneeels Cradle Song 
Christmas Musette 
DUBOIS 20. e eee see ceeeeesesanee March of Magi 
a OR Tee oy rn rea Christmas in Sicily 


CLARENCE EDDY 
M. E. Church—Hamilton, Ohio 





OS re a nae Prelude and Fugue 
PP OMEEGoa 37s eiFerei cs aller ever ne Song without Words 
|. MRSA Oe aero ibis Heroic Caprice 
TOM O55 015, csc ere 68s 004,'0vel ‘Fantasia on Heinlein 
Groton Edda asd ek gARi ay a AIR BIR Giebaee ae Afterglow 
nn OT ee Last Hope Paraphrase 
RMN MMNMRR NINE 5: 6.14.4, 0/0 shah, s0'w. 0/5 Geena orem The Storm 
(ES i eens O’er Flowery Meads 
BP RMMEIN E5005! 301 ea ee tease las os shaker ee tiyere ears Rustic March 
ee Keep Me From Sinking Down 
SROUOES iiss dys-ecia ee bs mace International Fantasy 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Holy Communion—New York 


PO oi Sa celne: ds spc aim aueiava Prelude and Fugue Gm 
PERN i 5).6.)61- ies iso aie leilexates she oa 40g era avars Communion 
BOWSEDY vice sis scans: Rejoice Ye Pure In Heart 
LS ee cree only Scherzetto 
RRO MPR ORIL OEE asei0is/eleie; o's) scala) cio aceiele(ere In Fairyland 
Tchaikowsky ...... Andante Cantabile Op. 11 
a ee ae Sketch Df 
WO MMIONS as6\-8-8: gov ais /siealn a Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Selections 
MMIII Sordi ara Ga Nreckeo oraye areca etesn soca Masquerade 
PIN oi wore toia d's: 4-05058 0:8 €-0.ss, aes Divertissement 
TEOMOP TI UCOBEO o.6:<\6. 6:64:00 0ieeieiela's eae Pastorale 
PE ica esis dee weasce Sas Menuet-Scherzo Dm 
BONO. Chie WERE mens Bourguignonnes: 
Sunrise 
Reveille 
Going to Pasture 
Vintage 
JOPSON 2c cc ccccccccccesccesvccces Pantomime 
II oc as eincvereiad Woe ceed aA en dore Scherzo E 


WALTER HEATON 
Salem Memcrial—Lebanon 


PRE LS OE Vo Odie aie 050 6:04 ke ecb are St. Ann’s Fugue 
ee oe eee CE Or ee Sonata A 
|, Me en eee eee Meditation-Elegaic 
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TS Seer rT eee ee Idylle (Son. Op. 165) 
I SS aera ee oe see cn Minuet 
ES a aca hei kk oN kk OS ae Aa Souvenir 
LO crhkast a vhs sere Cones hace re Music Box 
PUR. Ga casos ne oN Sa cea baw nee Carol Rondo 
Lo Se ee ee eee Ee eee uba 
fo Peer en eee rere Pee eee St. Cecilia 


HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
Yale University 





OO PPO rere Tere TT Ad nos ad Salutarem 
2 er . Prelude, Fugue, Variation 
Pre ree rer rr re Pageant Sonata 
Wolstenholme ........... Question. Answer. 
1 Sar ear ee Gavotta 
TOE cee ev oesteseude as bhebaceee Carillon 
fT ees or ee Finale (Son. 8) 
Baumgartner ......... .. Solemn Procession 
oo Pee eee eee Allegretto Op. 65 
PROUEOT .vccccnscuce Idylle (Son. Op. 165) 
21 Seer er rr ere Choral No. 1 
PO nae ee Wedding Song 
WM Lcsccses eno ohare ee eenen Divertissement 
WEROE 20k siccscnvcccesssmpaluation, Toocata. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
Park Street Church—Boston 


SONNE. <a x She Ke ods a eee Fantasia and Fugue Bf 
7 rare ere ey O’er Flowery Meads 
DMNA 66% oso soe nena sae Tanglewood Tales 
ere Fantasia on Old Hundred 
BOOM ncn c ccc cnsesccsecscss REnEe DOMmInus 
OO” peer es er ee rr Andante and Allegro 
Ti cetkeesose ene s dae sabe ce tees Osa a ae Echo 
Improvisation 

PRMELEY 6S cae ae eae koe eeibiow es -...Toccata Dm 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Springfield Auditorium 





a eee en e- Prelude (Son.) 
PN <Sue kin Sesh sins kaw Improvisation (Suite) 
UD. 58> and SSSR bb SASSY OESRAEEE ERO Toccata 
EET TT rrr American Soldier 
Becker ...... .Praeludium Festivum (Son. 1) 
Foster . wes Was hb slows de hie wat Swanee River 
EL. 0k6 05434 b 44044 Cd dO DS REAR ES Swing Low 
OL ee Or ry sy io Told by Campfire 
DEEEERID s Awigie sus we sien lee Siete Russian Rhapsody 
Sse snwe een 05ee sae Berceuse Bretonne 
PL: kvéineGeecenawennbn Allegro Jubilante 


CARL F. MUELLER 
Grand Avenue Congregational—Milwaukee 
A Song Program 


SETI DO WE snc cscs ss wewe Joyous Morning Song 
PE. scikk vase ve be ta eaerkeeeee Abendlied 
| rr ee er re Song of Night 
IE 56 ce ubiewan sis a bad h a aoa Spring Song 
| a rs err ee Solvejgs Lied 
PR: Kose wats own Land of Sky-Blue Water 
Pn clot keane bbsben ses bee as uote Swing Low 
EE oad seudska reeset anes veune Desert Song 
MD csccteekoss ss ssenene Song of Consolation 
BORD b505'a cbs ss0asseanoane Song of Gratitude 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
St. Thomas—New York 


Rheinberger ....... Andante and Passacaglia 
POP Cc tala ck sees aes ees see ear sikee Prelude 
i, cscs ee ee he baw webewpn Une Larme 
eer ee Prec Silhouettes 
ON ee ee Ser te Wood Idylis 
LS ee rrr or Solemn March 
PE ici bianaarscras ere Cantilena. Toccata. 
DOO cic actinnnddadas wane eeaiane Interlude 
OE: 54:45 d0068% che ee uae Postlude Nuptiale 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Princeton ; 
NS EEE eee Le ee re Suite Gothique 
OE Se eer rer Beloved Jesus 
ET basse ss oh nve soos 6 os sooo 55 Trust in God 
SS EE eee Larghetto 
DO Scenes sks seu seewen Fantasie and Fugue 
PDE nhs see sb asods che tue eeun In Paradisum _ 
Wagner ....... ose ceeecces Lohengrin Prelude 


SUMNER SALTER 
Williams College 


Selections 
RI ns 555555060055 sen neds ean ...-Carillon 
Stoughton ......ccceeee js ecnuae Sea Sketches 
Couperin ........ oSiaeeeen ewe Soeur Monique 
Purcell ..... ye Laces se hee Bell Symphony 
GOOEWIN ...cccccccccccccees Told by Campfire 
eer ee Scherzo Pastorale 





ie Le rrr par Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
oA ee ny Christmas in Sicily 
6 eee rere Messe de Mariage 
BOONUNMNEG 50.5524 N)-se ous Naess Marche Russe 


FREDERICK B. STIVEN 
University of Illinois 


SORREE So. oe eee ca cee Fantasia on 2 Noels 
on SET TEC CEPT CT PR Cee re Holy Night 
Guilmant ..... Offertory on Christmas Hymns 
Le ae ors Aria (Christmas Oratoria) 
errr ere ore Caravan of Magi 
SSRAESRUNN «505 6'h'e wo wits oe wie e biginioncte Noel Alsacien 
NO Ge son 6's cS eis eee Christmas in Sicily 
ROUTING .osGw sna 5 see aoe Final alla Schuman 


LATHAM TRUE 
Balboa Park 


Selections 
SRIMERONNND: c'e 03s oe 8 KS Pik his ese ee oe Finlandia 
PNR 6 i ais wd oe oa Ane eles a eee Sonata Gm 
OE re rT ore Te Te ee In India 
DEE. 44 cinco odes ake whew eee Paraphrase 
INE. Sig hiss sic oad oe Romance sans Paroles 
DES Sstsse shoe ea esas Sunset Meditation 
MENA Sica ecu cerar ena Tin Soldier Tragedy 
OO eee re eo Tabatiere a Musique 


H. L. YERRINGTON 
Congregational Church—Norwich 


DO ES Ae ra pei Oe Arey aes Prelude 
See | a aes nner a Se ea area Gavotte 
a ew 5 Jae Andante Cantabile Op. 11 

Se ee ee ere: Prelude Pastorale 
jakeutiin (0S k4SS RR ARARAR EES EE Oe Autumn 
DOE. cawnekaeice eeeekan From Mountain Top 


AMONG RECITALISTS 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: Portland, Ore., Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium concert, Nov. 17; Lecture 
Recitals monthly in Reed College Chapel. 

CLARENCE EDDY: Four concerts on the 
inauguration of the Scottish Rite Cathedrai 
organ built by Moller, January 17-20, with a 
fifth engagement added on the 21st by special 
request. The organ is to be used to bring 
America’s notable organists to Memphis for 
free public hearings. 

HELEN HALL: Recitals December 4 and 
18 in St. Luke’s Methodist, David City, Neb., 
using a Christmas program with Yon’s Gesu 
Bambino and Christmas in Sicily. 

HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON: A series of 
Recitals in Yale University, presenting pro- 
grams of special merit and including some of 
Mr. Jepson’s own notable contributions to 
organ literature. 

W. ANDREW McNEILIS: Christmas Re- 
cital in Trinity M. E. Church (city not given) 
with compositions by Goodwin, Schminke, and 
Yon. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE: Regular Sunday eve- 
ning recitals in St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York; the audience of January 15 numbered 
over 700; the program is reproduced in these 
columns. 

JOSEPH RAGAN: Inaugural Recital on the 
new Hall organ in W. D. Luckie Lodge (loca- 
tion not given), with American composers 
represented by Nevin, Brewer, Russell, and 
Buck. 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL: Fortnightly Re- 
citals in Princeton University. 

RAYMOND ALLYN SMITH: Recital in the 
University of Illinois, December 11. 


Dignity 
i you ever see anything more dig- 
— than a cow?—Robert Wat- 


Intellectualism 
NTELLECTUALISM is of no value 
if if it gives no pleasure, and pleasure 
is worse than valueless when it 
blushes under the after scrutiny of the 
intellect. 
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News and Notes 


MRS. GERTRUDE BAILY, artist pupil of 
Mr. Frank Van Dusen in the School for Thea- 
ter Organ Playing of the American Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, has’ recently been appointed 
organist of Wecker Park Theater, Chicago. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS was recently on 
tour with recitals in the following cities: 
Chicago (under Guild auspices), St. Louis 
(under Guild auspices), Burlington, Iowa 
(two recitals), Fairfield, Iowa; Omaha, Neb.; 
College of Emporia; Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Biggs is an American-born artist of keen 

musicianship, with a fine feeling for French 
compositions as he studied them in France 
during his several years’ war service in that 
country 

WHITMER BYRNE, pupil of Mr. Frank 
Van Dusen, has recently been appointed or- 
ganist of Covenant Baptist Church, Chicago. 

FRANK MERRILL CRAM gave an organ 
recital on February 12th in Normal Auditor- 
ium, Potsdam, N. Y., on original lines, entitled 
“A Biography of Lincoln Interpreted through 
Music.” The program will be reproduced 
in a latter issue. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY, President of the 
Delaware N.A.O., and organist of St. John’s 
Church, Wilmington, gave a recital February 
5th under the auspices of the Near East Re- 
lief, in a program that will be reproduced in 
a later issue. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON’S Noon Hour Mus- 
icales in the Brick Church of New York dur- 
ing the past’ month included exclusive pro- 
grams devoted to Handel, Grieg, Sibelius, and 
Mendelssohn. The Sibelius program: Spring 
Song (organ), Minuet (harp), Harper and Son 
(voice and harp), Valse Triste (organ), Pas- 
torale (harp), My Bird is Long in Homing 
(voice), Bells of Berghall Church (organ), 
Finlandia (organ). Dr. Dickinson’s historic 
musicales in Union Theological Seminary will 
be summarized in a later issue. Among his 
out of town engagements was a lecture re- 
cital in Baltimore dealing with the organ and 
its development, illustrated with both lantern 
slides and actual organ music from ancient 


_and modern times. 


CLARENCE EDDY’S bookings for latter 
part of February included recitals in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., and two re- 
citals in Swet Palm Beach, Fla. From Chi- 
cago to Palm Beach is not an inexpensive 
trip for a concert organist but Mr. Eddy’s 
tours cover the entire country from ocean to 
ocean. Mrs. Eddy frequently appears as vocal 
soloist on her husband’s tours. 

MRS. GEORGE FORSYTHE recently re- 
signed from St. Paul’s Cathedral, Oklahoma 
City, to accept the position of organist in the 
First Baptist Church of the same city where 
she has a four-manual Bennett organ; Mr. 
Ernest Calhoun temporarily filled the vacancy 
in St. Paul’s till the new organist could be 
chosen. One of the first musicales given by 
Mrs. Forsythe in her new position was a ren- 
dition of Dubois Seven Last pa en on Janu- 
ary 23rd. with a sheen of 66 vo 

GEORGE LEE MRICK Kedicated his 
new organ in the eoeuad Baptist Church, At- 
lanta, February 5th, at the morning service. 
Mr. Hamrick is mentioned in the regular ad- 
vertisements of the church along with the 
minister—a proper recognition of the work 
of the church musician. 

CHARLES HEINROTH gave a recital in St. 
Johns’ Lutheran Church, Reading, the first of 
the series for the benefit of the Quaker Re- 
lief Fund. Mr. Heinroth’s masterly artistry 
and interpretation won instant and enthusi- 
astic appreciation. The second recital of the 
series is given by Mr. Henry F. Seibert. 

PHILIP JAMES’ Ballad of Trees and Mas- 
ter was included in the Oratoria Society pro- 
pee og of Feb. 21st in Carnegie Hall, ew 


‘CHANNING LEFEBVRE gave a guest re- 
cital for Mr. Lynnwood Farnam in his series 


in The Church of the Holy Communion, New: 


York, peereary 6th. 

CARL F. MUELLER, of Milwaukee, is giv- 
ing a series of monthly recitals in Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, Milwaukee, on the fine re- 
built Roosevelt 3-manual and Echo organ. 
His 38th recital in Grand Ave. Congregational 
Church was devoted to a Wagner Program, 
and drew an audience of 700 in spite of “an 


infant blizzard” which had descended on the 
city at that hour. On February 3d Mr. Muel- 
ler dedicated the new 2-manual and Echo 
organ in McKinley Lodge, built by Wangerin: 
the program was exceptionally well chosen 
and will be used in a later issue. 

HAROLD PRICE of Casino Theater, Hali- 
fax, is one of the most advertised organists 
in the profession. His manager knows the 
value of publicity and has used it so lavishly 
on his organist that it has become almost a 
fad with some people to pay attention to the 
work of the organist in the Casino. This 
is the quickest way to achieve a true 
art of photoplaying, though it is too expen- 
sive to be indulged in by many. 

MISS LUCILLE PRICE was presented by 
the Texas Guild in its second recital of the 
season; Miss Price was the first Mus. Bac. 
graduate of Southern Methodist University 
under the tutelage of Mrs. J. H. Cassidy. 
Russell’s new Bells of St. Anne Beaupre was 
included in her program. 

MISS EMILY ROBERTS, artist pupil of Mr. 
Frank Van Dusen -and his assistant in the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, was one of 
the soloists in the concert given by the Con- 
servatory in Orchestral Hall on February 15, 
in pone te I work with orchestra. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT is giving a series of 
three special musicales in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Reading, Pa.; the first was a Men- 
delsshon Program, which will be reproduced 
in the usual column in a later issue. 

WILLIAM STREET, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, is organist of the new Rialto Theater, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

D. KENNETH WIDENOR, formerly of Mon- 
treal, has gone to the Capitol Theater of St. 
Paul for a ri}. months as chief organist. 

PIETRO A. YON, Honorary Organist of the 
Vatican, was tendered a reception in Carne- 
gie Hall on February 12th, and on the 8th a 
Soiree Musicale was given in his honor by the 
Fathers of St. Francis Xaviers Church, New 
York, in the College Theater; the program 
included six of Mr. Yon’s compositions for 
chorus, solo voice, and piano. The honor con- 
ferred upon him in his election as Honorary 
Organist of the Vatican was thus fittingly 
celebrated by a host of friends, including 
many prominent musicians of the Metropoli- 
tan district. 

CHOPIN’S VALSE in Csm was charmingly 
interpreted in dance by Lillian Powell in_the 
Criterion program of February 6th in New 


York. 

KAMENNOI OSTROW has been set to film 
by Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld for the Rivoli Thea- 
ter, New York. A beautiful scenic was chosen 
and the film cut to fit the music—a reversal 
of the usual precess of uniting film and 


music. 

LOS ANGELES theater organists have or- 
ganized the Los Angeles Society of Theater 
Organists for the purpose of futhering their 
mutual interests; Mr. Melvin P. Ogden was 
— president and Mr. Price Dunlavy sec- 
r 

PHOTOPLAY REFERENCE volume now in 
course of publication as mentioned in a pre- 
vious issue, has been given a new title, the 
word Instruction replacing the word Course 
as at first us the work is not a corre- 
spondence course but a book of practical 
thought on theater playing. 

ILLINOIS GUILD held a special musical 
service in Trinity Church, Chicago, Jan. 29th, 
in which the organ numbers were played by 
Drs. Brown and Hemington, and by Messrs. 
Simonds and Van Dusen. The Austin organ 
of Trinity is a memorial to Lt. Patrick An- 
derson, A.E.F. Mr. Irving C. Hancock is 
organist of Trinity 

SOUTHERN OHIO GUILD presented Mr. 
Charles Heinroth in a recital for its January 
meeting. The report states. that “it was up 
to the. usual standard of Heinroth recitals, 
therefore beyond criticism, in spite of the 
sudden cold weather which had played havoc 
with the organ.” The program will be 
printed in a later issue. 

THE ENLARGEMENT of the March issue 
could not materialize because of the unex- 
pected change of printers, the former printers 
finding it impossible to continue the printing 
of the magazine. It may be a: —— or tg 
before additional pages can now adde 
but they will be eventually _— it “there” fs 
any. possible way of achieving i 
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NEVIN’S CROWN OF LIFE cantata was 
sung in the composer’s native city, Easton, 
early in February with a chorus of 80 voices; 
it was again given on the 16th and on the 
19th it was sung in Lafayette College by the 
same chorus. Mr. Nevin expects to visit New 
York City for its performance there by Mr. 
Henry Hall Duncklee with his famous quar- 
tet choir. 

THE ORGAN: The second copy of the 
quarterly journal of this title published in 
England has appeared; it is more interesting 
and in every way better than the first issue. 
It should be in the hands of all professional 
organists who need to keep informed of pro- 
fessional thought and practise in England as 
well as in America. 

MORNING HYMN by Latham True was pre- 
sented at a San Diego musicale in a special 
arrangement for voice, violin, piano, and or- 
gan by the composer for this occasion. The 
San Diego Union says of this beautiful song, 
‘It is a noble composition, nobly conceived 
and nobly carried out; the text is of more 
than ordinary beauty and power.” The song 
is ideally suited to use in morning Services. 

COLOR ORGAN: The invention of Thomas 
Wilfred who spent 17 years on its perfection 
will have been given public presentation in 
the Rivoli Theater, New York, e’er this is 
printed and read. Mr. Riesenfeld in present- 
ing this Color Organ is using music with it, 
having chosen Debussy’s Arabesque, Danse 
Sacree, and Danse Profane, for that purpose. 
Further report will be found in our next 
issue. 

ORGANIST ADVERTISED: New York takes 
a step in advance and the Marble Collegiate 
Church situated on Fifth Avenue has erected 
a large signboard on which is displayed the 
complete personnel of the_ choir. Most 
churches advertise their ministers and their 
janitors, but this church is now advertising 
its organist and vocalists. Try it on your 
music committee and see what they think of 
the plan. 

CHOIR DIRECTORS’ GUILD was addressed 
in its January meeting by Dean Peter C. Lut- 
kins of Northwestern University, whose sub- 
ject was “Ideals of Church Music”, and at the 
February meeting the speaker was Mr. Her- 
bert Hyde, director of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. Dean Lutkin told of a 
sure method of telling when a note in a mod- 
ern composition is right and when it is 
wrong, by repeating the dictum of Mr. Adolph 
Weidig that “If it sounds right, it’s wrong”. 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY of Pittsburgh has 
a music library of 1900 scores and 3500 books 
of music; the scores are not confined to or- 
chestral music but include works for all 
instruments and combinations in common use. 
The Library makes it a practise to give spe- 
cific answer to questions that may be referred 
to it by letter or by phone on any subject as 
covered by its books, and on request any 
book or score is sent to any branch library 
where it can be most easily borrowed for 
home use. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.: Churches here are 
reported to be showing motion pictures gratis 
on Sunday afternoons, selecting films of the 
character of ‘“Humoresque”’, “Copperhead”, 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”. A motion 
picture trade journal says, “so great have 
been the crowds at the evening shows that it 
has become necessary for afternoon per- 
formances. . . . One church is be- 
ing remodeled so that an auditorium and 
motion picture outfit can be installed.” 

LEBANON’S MUNICIPAL ORGAN is pro- 
gressing with enthusiasm and contributions 
are already being received; it is proposed to 
place it in the High School, and Mr. George 
Ashdown Audsley has been wisely called into 
conference on the subject. If Lebanon is able 
to secure a modern instrument from the 
specifications of this internationally noted 
organ architect it will have an instrument 
that for quality and musical adaptability will 
not be rivalled by any instrument the world 
over. 

LONG BEACH theater organists have or- 
ganized their own Long Beach Society of 
Theater Organists and have started work 
under the presidency of Mr. Frank Anderson 
of Liberty Theater, with Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe 
of Hoyts Theater as secretary. The Califor- 
nia theater organists have the advantage over 
most of their fellow professionals in that in 
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California the exhibitor pays a_ great deal 
more attention to his organ and organists. 
Perhaps the highest salaries in the country 
are paid in California, and the largest thea- 
ter instruments are located there. But with- 
out genuine codperative efforts, even’ the 
organists in so favored a locality will have 
difficulty in advancing the genuine interests 
of their profession; the new Society will be 
a strong weapon for the defense of the inter- 
ests of the art of motion picture organ music, 

YON’S ANNUAL NEW YORK RECITAL is 
scheduled for March 11th at 8 o’clock in Aeo- 
lian Hall, in the following program: 


LS Saar Prelude and Fugue B-a-c-h 
BaInt-Baens «.0.00622 Jakauee ..Elevation in E 
2 eae eee ...Prelude and Fugue in Am 
oa ey ee AS Redemption 
rr errr re PPT rer rire. oo. Eklog 
aaa hebben ses wane La Goccia 
he. eR eer csccscveccs ane Bauirrel 


Schminke ...... 9 006s00ses000 ee One Busse 

Se re Pere Pe Hymn of Glory 
er ee PE er Gesu Bambino 
Soro aan First Concert Study 


The recital presents an excellent opportun- 
ity for organists to study the art and methods 
of this renouned concert organist. 

SOUTH AMERICA: The program of the 
Johannesburg Philharmonic Choral and Or- 
chestral Society has arrived in our office and 
shows presentations of The Messiah and of 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, under the 
baton of Mr. John Connell, Town Organist. 
The Christmas Choral Festival of Johannes- 
burg included performances on the 15th, 16th, 
17th, and 18th, and was participated in bv five 
choirs from nearby cities. Events included 
the taking of several motion pictures, a visit 
to Crown Mines, a visit to African Films Stu- 
dios, and a Civic Reception and Dance. Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio was also given by Mr. 
Connell on the 20th, and one of his regular 
weekly recitals on the 25th. Mr. Connell’s 
program will be reproduced in a later issue. 


Consider the Third Party 
EVERY business has three partners: 

Capital, the employer; Labor, the 
employee; the Public, the consumer. No 
industry can thrive if codperation among 
the three is lacking.—Photoengraver’s 
Bulletin. 


Speak It or Print It 


THE spoken word is given scant atten- 
tion; the printed word is thought- 
fully weighed. The spoken word barely 
asserts; the printed word thoroughly 
convinces. The spoken word is lost; the 
printed word remains.—The Red Oval. 


A Sane Policy 


you are in business to please the peo- 

ple and not yourself, so give what 
they desire and are willing to pay their 
good money for, rather than the stuff that 
pleases your artistic taste.—G. H. Brown, 
in CAMERA CRAFT. 


Responsibility 

THE Publishing Business is potentially 

the most powerful in the world, be- 
cause upon it are dependent all the forces 
of Civilization. For Civilization is a 
matter of Communication—and we con- 
trol Communication in a national sense. 
—National Publishers Association Inc. 
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Where? 


the music committee, the manager, and 

the public, is the first great occupation 

of the organist in the City of New 
York. And fighting his fellow organist is 
the second. The fight is not bitter; there is 
no animosity. It is the economic fight for 
existence, perhaps for a bit of pleasure to 
sweeten an otherwise dour experience. 
Whether it is the same in Chicago and 
Philadelphia I cannot say, I fear it is; cer- 
tainly it is in Los Angeles. 

Why do organists leave home? Rather, 
why do organists come to New York City? 
I shall let New York stand in the first line 
“and take upon itself all the argument that 
attaches also to the other three cities men- 
tioned. I left home and came to New York 
many years ago; I thought I had a good 
reason. I wanted to study organ playing, 
I wanted to hear John Sebastin Wagner 
play in his own church, to hear his St. Mat- 
thew Prizelied sung by his own choir, and I 
wanted it to seep down into my boots and 
make me an organist: not overnight, no, I 
knew better; but, say, in about ten years. 
Perhaps it did, perhaps it did not; you may 
say what you will about that. John Sebas- 
tian Wagner is only figurative; he was only 


Fite mse the landlord, the minister, 
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one of the men, one of the items, in New 
York’s glittering inventory which drew me 
as a magnet and dumped me down in the 
middle of a Fourteenth Street boarding 
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house many long ages ago. I survived and 
so did New York; but the boarding house 
is gone. 

The student who goes to a great city to 
study does right. He doesright and very 
wisely. IT wanted to go to a Mid-Western 
conservatory but my second letter drew such 
an inattentive reply that I selected a school 
in the Metropolis whose literature was printed 
with the finest printing arts I have ever 
seen a music school use. So much may 
come through so little an incident. How 
many times do musicians forfeit opportun- 
ities, forfeit respect, forfeit their good name, 
merely because they, like the Mid-Western 
conservatory secretary, are so stupidly self- 
centered that they think they are not bound 
by the same common courtesies that bind 
other men? And so much may be accom- 
plished by quality in minor details. The 
Metropolitan teacher ordered the _ finest 
printing job his printer could invent, and 
he trapped me. I reasoned that if a man 
displays neatness and attention to detail in 
the production of a catalogue, and backs it 
up with courtesy, promptness, and human 
interest in his correspondence, then such a 
man is the man for me and such a school 
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the place for me. And that September I 
bought my first ticket to New York. 

The trouble with me was (I presume there 
must have been something the matter with 
me) that I did not know what I wanted. I 
thought I wanted to be a great organist, 
but I did not think things through as L. T. 
suggested some months ago. It never oc- 
curred to me that I could not be an organ- 
ist in the middle of the Gulf of Mexico or 
on the top of Mt. Mc Kinley. 

There are hundreds of ambitious organ 
students making the same fatal mistake 
every September. They want to learn all 
they can about organ playing, they rightly 
decide that the best place, if they can afford 
it, is the largest city, and off they go— 
without the prime factor properly thought 
out. If you want to be an organist, whose 
organist do you want to be? Will you be a 
theater organist, a church organist, a Pitts- 
burgh organist, a Philadelphia organist, a 
Miami organist, or a Los Angeles organist? 
If you were born a fish instead of a man 
you’d have these things decided long before 
you gave your tail its first wag, and if you 
were going to be a tropical fish you’d set 
your fin dead against north and stick to the 
tropies. You’d get your education and your 
exercise in the tropics and then when you 
grew up you’d be a really good tropical 
fish. We must return to this idea for fur- 
ther thought, but it must not interrupt here. 
Just let us accept this (and I'll argue you 
into it later if necessary): That there is as 
much diflerence between a Miami organist 
and a Seattle organist as there is between an 
earthquake and a Shama Thrush. 

Therefore the first thing to do is to decide 
what sort of an organist you are to be, and 
then set sail for the nearest big city pro- 
ducing that kind of organists, the nearest 
big city in that district, be it New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, or Philadelphia. I 
fear there may even be other large cities 
not included in the above, but my geography 
is limited. 

The next step in the process is to reach 
that city and investigate just what it has to 
offer. For New York, this: 

Churches by the hundreds, some of them 
good, some of them miserable both in com- 
merce and religion, all of them poor, most of 
them so badly attended on Sundays that the 
flies that formerly took their skating exer- 
cises on bald pates of a Sunday morning 
now sleep till the theaters open at two o’- 


clock. Music in these churches? Well they 
have an organ prelude, at least so says the 
calendar frequently but not always. They 
have some anthems sung by, usually, a 
quartet that sings as soulfully and as con- 
cordently as though they were four finnan- 
haddie being chased by a hungry shark. 
Take my John Sebastain Wagner and his 
St. Matthew Prizelied; sung by my little 
country chureh choir it had once almost 
thrilled even me, and I’m much of a frost, 
but sung as I heard it by its own composer 
and his own choir in his own chureh it 
sounded as bleak and bare as the north wind 
after a snowstorm with all the soft fluffy 
snow blown away. And this is only typical 
of the things I found in a great city. On 
the other hand there were the high lights. 
There was a Parsifal Organ Recital played 
by my own teacher when he was in his play- 
ing prime; the church was crowded. That 
Parsifal Recital was a revelation to me, a 
gem of pure organ art played with what was 
to me superlative art. 

In New York as in every large city you 
and I will have these same experiences over 
and over again. Today we find music of 
heavenly birth, and tomorrow the hurdy- 
gurdy is an art in comparison. 

But now another phase of it, the inside 
viewpoint. What does the church organist 
work with, or against? First he works 
with a high-paid heartless material in his 
quartet, placed there by big names rather 
than by worth; this is true in a dozen of 
our best churches: music in churches of this 
kind is impossible. Or he works with a 
quartet of fine material selected by himself 
from among the hoards of vocalists with 
which Manhattan is filled, and he stands a 
chance of doing fairly good work, as vocal 
musie goes, if he ean have two or three re- 
hearsals a week. I have but one and so do 
most other choirmasters; the result is that 
our musie is sometimes accidently good but 
usually sadly - unfinished— and what is 
music when it is unfinished? Would a 
string quartet be willing to play four pieces 
a week on but one rehearsal? Would Pad- 
erewsky be willing to play even one piece 
a week on but one practise period? No, 
the system in the church is dead wrong in 
the large cities and will ever so remain; 
there is no hope that I can see. In _ the 
small town the incentive is greater, for the 
individual is known more generally and in- 
timately and there are not so many distract- 
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ions; the small town organist could have 
three rehearsals a week with a well-paid 
quartet, and do art works on Sunday. In 
the big city? not till Gabriel sprouts fins 
and turns his trumpet over to a tortoise. 

And choruses, volunteer or paid: St. 
Bartho!omew’s supports an adequate paid 
chorus; I know of no other in the entire 
City. Quartet choirs are inadequate and for- 
ever will be, though they are a necessary ad- 
junet to the average -church chorus choir; 
there are three churches that pay enough to 
get delightful talent and adequate rehear- 
sals, but they everyone devote their salaries 
to name and not to rehearsal, with the result 
that there is no artistic quartet choir in all 
New York. And yet under these choral con- 
ditions the boards of church directors expect 
sane men and women to attend Sunday ser- 
vices twice, merely, I fear, because they 
have stolen the terminology of the gods and 
called them Divine Services. I call them 
pernicious jumbles. Apparently New York’s 
six million souls agree mostly with me, for 
they sleep on Sunday mornings and go to 
the theater on Sunday evenings and I blame 
not them but the church directors, ministers 
and elders. 

I believe in volunteer choirs, paid only a 
Christmas gift or some similar and not too 
slight recognition purely as a gift and not 
as a salary. But how any choirmaster is to 
induce any boy or girl, man or woman, who 
is not dead from the larynx up and down, 
to come to more than one rehearsal a week 
is a Gordian Knot that can be managed suc- 
cessfully in only the historic way of cutting 
it altogether and not expecting it; with the 
result that there is not one volunteer chorus 
in all New York that can do artistic work. 
(And do not let pride get the better of those 
who are outside the pale of this judgement.) 
If you were a surgeon would you work with 
a penknife and a rusty razor? If you area 
choirmaster in New York you must work 
with tools just as inadequate. 

The organs—well, Mr. Wanamaker has 
probably the largest and also the best organ 
in all New York, and it is not in a church 
but on the second floor of a department 
store. I tried one instrument in a New 
York Church with a touch of four pounds 
on the lower pedal notes and twenty-four 
ounces on the uncoupled lower Great. I 
know of hundreds of others anywhere from 
twenty to forty years old and _ unrebuilt. 
Organs of two manuals exist by the thou- 
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sand, three manuals are included in less 
than one fifth of the churches in which you 
fully expect to find them, and there are five 
four manual organs of fairly adequate size 
and quality with perhaps five more of an- 
tiquated character in our churches. How 
many years of your life would you be willing 
to slave away for the sake of playing one of 
these instruments? How many drops of 
your life blood would you be prepared to 
shed for a chance at one of them? If you 
have any tears to shed, begin to shed them 
the day you buy your ticket to New York 
to become an organist. 

Recitals in New York--well we just ignore 
them. One of the premier artists of the 
world gives one recital a year to a paid 
audience and gets his house quarter filled. 
Another superior artist gave a free recital 
in the very finest location under the most 
favorable circumstances, and had an au- 
dience of less than two hundred. Recently 
we reported a recital on the Avenue which 
drew seven hundred; it was a beautiful 
chureh, adequate organ, and a Sunday eve- 
ning--anything is better than the average ser- 
mon,and so why not a recital, at least it gives 
the impression of having been to church on 
Sunday. This is not a reflection on the re- 
citalist who got his seven hundred; the seven 
hundred are sufficient popular tribute to him 
and his equipment. The Guild used to give 
recitals at the rate of twenty to thirty a sea- 
son, with audiences ranging from fifteen to 
a hundred or perhaps two hundred. Mr. 
Wanamaker hired the most talked of organ- 
ist in all France—and who does not admire 
France today?-—and sent complimentary 
tickets to the favored few most likely to be 
interested. Had I been head usher that eve- 
ning I could have seated two hundred more 
without blinking an eyelash. 

But both sides of every subject. Our civic 
organist gives two recitals a week. Wed- 
nesdays draw from a hundred and fifty to 
perhaps three or four hundred; Sundays 
usually draw anywhere from a thousand to 
a crowded house. And this has been going 
on for many years; there are very few other 
attractions in that neighborhood, and the 
Subway is not pleasant. He is an organist 
without guile and has built up a public of 
his own. Occasionally other recitals draw 
their seven hundreds also, and there be many 
that claim more than they honestly can 
count; I have no fault to find with them, 


for I too am somewhat of an optimist. 
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About ten years ago I was astounded to 
learn that one of our better organists had 
deserted the church and gone to a theater— 
to play an organ in a theater. He received 
a fine salary. He created a sensation and 
had many enemies. That was in the good 
old days before men went crazy. Since 
then the musician has sold his soul for a mess 
of pottage and jumped into the mess in 
order to eat it. An organist in a theater 
in New York now works like the devil—I 
know of no other worker of sufficient per- 
sistence and high temperature—and gets 
enough to pay the landlord and the delica- 
tessen man. He works such atrocious hours 
afternoon and evening that no matter how 
he can arrange his shifts he still finds that 
when he is not before the screen he has 
neither time nor energy for anything but 
sleep. Does he go to the opera or to a re- 
cital or to Ocean Grove for a_ holiday? 
Ask one, but get your life insured first. 
Does he teach? Does he practise? After 
he has been a theater organist for five years, 
ean he play the Wagner and the Guilmant 
and the Widor and the Bach that he occa- 
sionally would like to play just for his own 
enjoyment? If he perchance gets to be a 
fine artist as a theater organist, does his 
salary go up? I know of men of equal 
worth with salaries different by more than 
a hundred dollars a week. I know of men 
of very different worths with the higher 
salary going to the inferior man. 

And these are the conditions against which 
hundreds of men must work, not on Sundays 
and rehearsal days, but seven days of fifty 
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weeks of the year, and its a maddening fool’s 
pace that is a slander on the intelligence of 
theater managers and the theater systems 
that demand it. If a man rebels or asks for 
a raise he might just as well ask to be 
kicked out, for he knows and the manager 
knows that the organ profession has hereto- 
fore been and still is so thoughtless and 
stupid that it sends competent organists by 
the hundreds into New York every month of 
the year to compete with their professional 
brothers with such keenness and lack of 
forethought that all the manager needs to 
do when he wants an organist is to go out on 
the sidewalk and whistle and the first man 
that looks longingly at him he is sure is an 
organist out of employment. 

And the Musicians Union? It places the 
organist on the very same footing with the 
piccoloist and fifteenth violinist even though 
the latter use but one percent of the brains 
and less than half the actual playing hours 
of the organist, with the result that the or- 
ganist gets not what he earns but the mini- 
mum the Union allows for the smallest play- 
er in the orchestra. If the manager adds a 
five dollar bill each week it is a gift of the 
gods. 

Now, my friend from Omaha, from Hous- 
ton, from Peoria, from Montgomery, from 
Bangor, from Miami; do you still want to 
come to New York to be a New York organ- 
ist? With the kind indulgence of my As- 
sociate I shall finish in our next issue what 
I have started in this. 
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The Guild and Its Examinations 
FRANK WRIGHT 


1896, by 141 men and 4 women (Miss 
Kate Chittenden, Mrs. Mary Chapp- 
ell Fisher, Mrs. Charlotte Wells Sa- 
enger, and Miss Fanny Spencer) who are 
known as the FOUNDERS. It was incor- 


72 GUILD was organized April 13, 


Note: This article was an address deliv- 
ered before the Baltimore Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists by Mr. Frank 
Wright, Mus. Bac., A.G.O., and is repro- 
duced here, as in several other magazines, 
in order to further a better understanding 
of the true nature of the Guild Examina- 
tions—THE Ep1ror. 


porated Dec. 17,°1896, and received a 
Charter from the State of New York. At 
the time of incorporation, the Board of Reg- 
ents ordered that the list of Founders be 
closed, and limited admission to those who 
passed Examinations. If the wording of 
this Charter is studied it will be found that 
it principally defines the limitations of the 
Guild’s rights and privileges, and only brief- 
ly mentions that “The object shall be to ad- 
vance the cause of worthy church music”. 
While this statement as to the object of the 
Guild sounds vague, and apparently only in- 
cidentally connected with Organ playing, it 
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was clearly understood by the Board of Reg- 
ents that the charter granted the right to 
conduct Examinations such as we have held. 

As defined by the Constitution and By- 
Laws, recently printed, the purposes of the 
Guild are: 

A—To raise the standard of efficiency of 
organists by Examinations in organ playing, 
in the theory of music, and in general mus- 
ical knowledge and to grant certificates of 
Fellowship and Associateship fo members of 
the Guild who pass such examinations. 

B—To provide members with opportun- 
ities for meeting, for the discussion of pro- 
fessional topics, and to do other such lawful 
things as are incidental to the purposes of 
the Guild. 

It will be noticed that clause “A” contains 
the only reason why a Charter was neces- 
sary. The guild became an Examining Body 
and a part of the educational branch of the 
State government. Its principal business 
is to conduct examinations. 

To outline efforts made to carry out the 
provisions of the charter involves a sum- 
mary of the history of the Guild during the 
twenty-five vears of its existence. Briefly 
stated it is as follows: 

As the primary object of the Guild was, 
and is, to.conduct Examinations in Organ 
playing, in the theory of music and in gen- 
eral musical knowledge, efforts were first di- 
rected toward that end. The first Associate- 
ship Examination was held on Oct. 15, 
1896. (It is to be noted that the examina- 
tion was held prior to the granting of the 
Charter.) There were two candidates: Ar- 
thur Reed Spencer and Frank Wilbur Chace. 
Both passed. The first Fellowship examin- 
ation was held on June 22, 1897. I failed to 
find record of anyone who passed. 

The next step was taken to extend the 
work of the Guild to other parts of the 
country by organizing chapters, which would 
be examination centers and carry on the 
work of the Guild. 

Under the Wardenship of R. Huntington 
Woodman, the first chapter was organized, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, that city and vi- 
cinity having a sufficient number of Found- 
ers and academic members for the purpose. 

Further progress in this direction was im- 
possible under the then existing conditions 
of membership. The limitations of admis- 
sion to those who took the Examinations 
proved to be a serious barrier to the growth 





of the Guild. As a consequence an effort. 
was made to broaden the lines of the organ- 
ization by the admission of members, with- 
out Examination, who could form Chapters 
in other States of the Union. Two men, 
Charles Taylor Ives and Mark Andrews, de- 
serve great credit for their championship of 
this innovation. It proved to be the turning 
point of the history of the guild. While 
we now recognize the fact that it was the 
only thing to do, it did not win without con- 
siderable opposition. 

The opposition was carried to such an 
extent that the Pennsylvania Chapter, the 
membership of which was purely Founder 
and Academie, sent.a protest to the Board of 
Regents. We were then informed that we 
had exceeded the powers granted by the 
Charter, by the election of Colleagues and. 
by the formation of Chapters. 

To correct these conditions, the Guild 
applied for an amended Charter, which was 
granted on June 17, 1909—thirteen years 
after the date of organization. This amend- 
ed Charter gave the Guild the power to es- 
tablish Chapters, and to elect members 
without Examination. From these begin- 
nings and a process of evolution, has grown 
a Guild (with 31 Chapters) of national and 
international importance, a Guild that has 
ever kept the objects of its organization a 
sacred trust. 

The principal reason for the formation of 
Chapters was the desire to divide the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the work of the 
Guild, with organists in other sections of 
this vast country. Each Chapter is expect- 
ed to carry on according to the provisions 
of the Constitution. The most important 
business is that of fostering and conducting 
the Examinations. Aside from that, each 
Chapter may do other such lawful things as 
are incidental to the purposes of the Guild 
by giving Public Services, Organ Recitals, 
Lectures, ete., and by fostering a fraternal 
spirit among its'members. It is expected to 
carry on its work in such a way as is not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and By- 
laws governing Chapters. 

As long as Chapters do not violate the 
provisions of the Constitution, they are left 
to their own devices, and there is no inter- 
ference from Headquarters. Such inter- 
ference, if any existed, would have a tend- 
ency to destroy independent work and would 
defeat the objects for which Chapters were 
organized. 
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It has been asked why Headquarters has 
not compelled Chapters to do certain things. 
The answer is quite easy to understand. 
There are questions that come up, from time 
to time, that have purely local significance 
and which can only be dealt with by the 
Chapter involved. As long as there is no 
violation of the Constitution and By-laws, 
Headquarters will not interfere. 

The members of the Chapters, and in fact 
all organists in the country are indebted to 
those who at great and unselfish sacrifice 
devoted time and effort to the work of the 
Guild. Their only reward has been the 
realization “of a dream come true”. In- 
vidious distinctions would be made if names 
were mentioned. All the officers and mem- 
bers have worked with indefatigable zeal to 
make the Guild what it is. 


EXAMINATIONS 


As repeatedly stated the principal (and 
not the only) business of the Guild is to 
raise the standard of efficiency of organists 
by examinations in Organ playing, in the 
theory of musie and in general musical 
knowledge. It is pertinent, at this point, 
to ask if the Guild has’ so planned the Ex- 
aminations as to compel the candidates to 
come up to a higher level of efficiency. If 
it has, it is fulfilling its purpose. If it has 
not succeeded in setting a high standard, 
some revision is necessary. 

At first the whole efforts of the Guild were 
centered on the improvement of church 
music. Since that time the organ has been 
so much more widely used that many people 
think that the Examinations should be re- 
vised so as to include tests for theater organ- 
ists, and Plain Song as used in Roman 
Catholic Services. The recitalists think 
that we should demand more severe solo- 
playing tests; the theorists consider our 
paper work too elementary; the church or- 
ganists, who are also choirmasters, claim 
that the tests are incomplete without examin- 
ation in choir training, etc., ete. 

The problem is very large, and can only 
be solved by adopting the premises that 
general musicianship is the basis of the work 
of any kind of organist. General musician- 
ship may be briefly defined as knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of music. It 
comprises a thorough understanding of the 
basic laws governing the construction of 
music compositions, ability to play an in- 
strument, knowledge of the history and ev- 
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o!ution of music, and the ability to do any- 
thing that is incidental to the work of a 
musician. 

The Guild Examinations are only intended 
to cover the foundational work of an organ- 
ist’s musical training. It cannot examine 
specialists. Anyone who is competent to 
take the Fellowship Examination may be- 
come, after much more intensive training 
and study, a concert organist, any other kind 
of an organist, or a composer; The Guild 
does not guarantee that the holder of a 
certificate is a heavenborn genius, a player 
with a prodigious technic, or a great com- 
poser; but it does try to insist upon a 
standard of general musicianship, without 
which no one ean rightly be called a musi- 
cian. This is the equivalent of Examinations 
that are insisted upon before students are 
permitted to practice the profession of law, 
medicine, ete., ete. In these professions, 
there are studies of basic principles that con- 
stitute the indispensible minimum of know- 
ledge that must be acquired before there 
can be any thought of specializing. 

When the fundamental principles, as test- 
ed in the Guild Examinations, are under- 
stood and mastered, the musician ean be 
said to have learned his trade. In an article 
entitled “False Masterpieces of Music”, Cam- 
ille Saint Saens (The Musical Times, Oct. 
1921) sums up the whole matter: “So true 
is it that ‘the trade’ is not without its uses! 
There are some who disdain it, and acknow- 
ledge nothing but inspiration. Inspiration 
is the priceless and indespensible material, 
the rough diamond, the virgin metal; ‘the 
trade’ is the art of the lapidary and the jew- 
ler: it is equivalent to saying that it is Art 
itself. Those who despise ‘the trade’ will 
never be more than amateurs.” 

The Guild requirements, in the practical 
work at the Organ, include: solo-playing; 
reading of a “trio” and a vocal score; trans- 
position; harmonization of a melody; filling 
up a figured bass; modulation, and impro- 
visation (for Fellows). The paper work in- 
cludes: counterpoint; fugue; questions in 
general musical knowledge; harmonization 
of a melody; dictation; orchestration (for 
Fellows) ; figured and unfigured basses; and 
original composition. 

An analysis of these tests will show that 
they all depend upon a complete mastery of 
the three basic elements of music, viz: 
Counterpoint; Harmony; and Form. If 
weakness is shown in one of these funda- 
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mental elements, it manifests itself in every 
direction. 

Judging by results shown in the Examin- 
ations, the only one of these subjects studied 
(except under compulsion of Guild require- 
ments) is Harmony; and that only through 
the most elementary stages. Very few can- 
didates show ability to use the higher dis- 
sonances, chromatic chords, or auxiliary notes. 
Little progress is shown beyond the use of 
primary triads and the dominant seventh. 

The outstanding defects exhibited are: 
lack of melodie outline in soprano parts add- 
ed to figured and unfigured basses; poverty 
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melody; and inability to write a character- 
istic moving bass. It is also quite apparent 
that many of the candidates have only given 
the subject of form “the once over’. 

If the Guild tests are examined, it will be 
found that seven out of fifteen for Associ- 
ateship, and six out of fifteen for Fellow- 
ship, are directly dependent upon the study 
of Harmony. These tests are included in 
the practical work of the Organ, and in the 
work to be done on paper. The playing at 
sight of the tests, at the Organ, is intended 
to prove that the candidate has progressed 
beyond the mere solving of puzzles, and can 
show ability to THINK music. 

Form being only incidentally involved, or 
touched upon in questions on general musical 
knowledge, counterpoint is the only other 
basic element of music to be considered. 


. COUNTERPOINT. 


The subject is the one that has been most 
criticised by the apostles of inspiration. 
They want to know why candidates are com- 
pelled to study what they are pleased to call 
a “dead language”. If mastery in the use 
of triads and first inversions, and melodic 
flow, is a “dead language”, it is high time it 
was resuscitated. Its limited harmonic basis 
includes the only chords that are actually 
free in their progression. (All the second in- 
versions and all the discords are highly re- 
stricted.) A moment’s thought will con- 
vince anyone that this is a fact. To ques- 
tion the rules of counterpoint is almost tant- 
amount to criticizing the laws of nature. 

As to the value of counterpoint, let others 
speak. The following quotations sum up the 
whole matter: Prout, in “Counterpoint, 
Strict and Free, after showing an example 
of free counterpoint, from “Die Meister- 


singer”, ends with this paragraph: 
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“Tt need scarcely be added that such 
counterpoint as this is extremely free; but 
it is important to remember that Wagner, 
like other great composers, acquired his free- 
dom (as we know from himself) by a long 
and severe course of strict study. Nothing 
is to be achieved without hard work and 
strict mental discipline. The student who 
fancies he can begin where Wagner 
left off, and write good free counterpoint, 
without having first acquired a mastery of 
the strict style, labors under a great delus- 
ion from which he will awake, if ever, too 
late.” 

Rockstro, in urging the reservation of the 
term counterpoint to the first polophony, 
asserts that “no new rules ever have been or 
can be added to it.” 

H. Walford Davies wrote, in an article in 
Grove’s Dictionary: “In the acquisition of 
the power of combining melodies, all auth- 
orities unanimously regard severe harmonic 
restrictions to be absolutely necessary; a 
student cannot acquire contrapuntal skill 
with the responsibilities of the whole har- 
monie system upon him. In historic count- 
erpoint these harmonic restrictions are de- 
termined with unequivocal clearness by the 
course of the art itself. The chords and 
methods allowed are seen to be such as form 
the basis of all music”. 

Lavignac, in “Music and Musicians”, 
states: “Counterpoint is neither the pre- 
amble nor the complement to studies in har- 
mony, though it so is often regarded. It is 
something different. Counterpoint is a 
study of the procedures, sometimes rudi- 
mentary, employed by the old composers- 
procedures which have had such an effect up- 
on musical development that it is perfectly 
correct to say that the modern art could not 
exist without them. Their undeniable traces 
are found in even the most advanced works 
of the present school, and this school often 
does no more than employ in a different way, 
after improving and enriching it, the appar- 
atus, marvelous in its simplicity, which was 
our forefathers’ legacy”. 

In view of these opinions, which may be 
said to really and truly summarize the ex- 
perience of ages, it will be seen that the sub- 
ject cannot be abolished or discontinued. 
Nothing ean take its place. Unfortunately, 
almost all students fail to realize that the 
study of counterpoint is only a means to an 
end, and that it is preliminary to free com- 
(Concluded on next page) 





How To Write An Organ Specification--III. 
The Tonal Structure of the Organ 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HE Tonal Structure of the Organ is 
based on the natural and immutable 
laws which govern the production of 
compound musical sounds and their 
relation to each other. A knowledge of the 
cognate branches of acoustical science is, 
accordingly, necessary to the Architect in 
properly scheming an Organ Specification. 
It is evidently due to an ignorance of the 
acoustical problems to be solved, that the 
Organs of today are so unsatisfactory and 
deficient in their tonal structures and ap- 
pointments. In addition to this acoustical 
knowledge, the writer of a proper Organ 
Specification must have an artistic concep- 
tion of the values of musical tones, their 
effective combinations, and just balance. 
All this must be obvious to the musician: 
yet it is useless to look for evidences of 
such an artistic conception and scientific 
knowledge in the commonplace, standardized 
and commercial Organs, now being turned 
out of hurried workshops, and the per- 
functory atmosphere of the crowded voicing- 
rooms—they simply do not exist. If these 
scientific ‘and artistic conditions are to ob- 
tain in coming Organs, not only must the 
Architect be fully conversant with them, 
but he must convey them as clearly as pos- 
sible in his Specifications: nothing must be 
left open to the imagination of those by 
whom the instruments are to be constructed. 
The Architect must hold full power to 
* 

(Concluded from previous page) 
position. Anyone who has mastered the 
subject, and has aequired knowledge of the 
wonderful resources of the entire harmonic 
system, is equipped to express his emotions, 
or inspirations, in a masterly manner. 

After this brief summary, of what con- 
stitutes real musicianship, one cannot honest- 
ly look upon the Guild Examinations other- 
wise than as elementary even though a step 
in the right direction. It may take years 
for the Examinations to advance to a point 
where the Guild will be justified in restoring 
the original wording to the Fellowship Cer- 
tifieate, “A Musician of high attainments”. 

Of course there will always be carping 
critics and advocates of “the easiest way”, 
but no attention need be paid to them. 


insist on his specified instructions be- 
ing carried out to the letter: and until 
this method of proceedure -is acknowledged 
and worked up to in the organ-building 
world, it is hopeless to expect any radical 
improvement in tonal development and ap- 
pointment. 

The following remarks on the present sub- 
ject will necessarily be brief and insufficient ; 
but the reader who desires to go more fully 
into it may consult what we say in “The 
Art of Organ Building”, Chap. X., or in 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” 
Chap. II. 

The foundation tones of the Organ are 
those produced by the PrincipaLs or 
Diapasons, 16 ft. and 8 ft. These tones 
are peculiar to the Organ, and cannot be 
produced by any other instrument and are, 
accordingly, designated Pure Organ-tones. 
The tonal structure of the Organ may be 
based, in its manual department, on either 
the 16 ft. or 8 ft. foundation tones, accord- 
ing to the nature, use, and size of the instru- 
ment. For grandeur and dignity the 16 ft. 
foundation is imperative. While there may 
be two opinions regarding the desirability of 
this deep foundation in the ordinary Church 
Organ, there can be no question as to its 
necessity in the Concert-room instrument. 
When upon this foundation is built up the 
complete harmonic structure, scientifically 
treated, the Glory of the Organ is secured. 


* 


Their opinions do not carry much weight; 
because their criticisms are never construc- 
tive. If anything is added to tests now re- 
quired, it would only add to the burden 
under which the candidates are now stagger- 
ing, and greatly increase the number of 
those who fail. Do not accept criticism be- 
cause it is the opinion of this, that, or the 
other individual, but study and think for 
yourselves, or you will be in the position of 
the followers of Volivia, of Zion City, who 
has pronounced his dictum that “The earth 
is flat, and that the sky is a solid dome over 
it”. While Mr. Volivia has a perfect right 
to hold any opinion he pleases, he would 
hardly be a safe guide for students of as- 
tronomy. 
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The necessity for this structure is confined 
to the foundation manual division, known as 
the First or Great Organ. An example of 
how this structure should be carried out, is 
given in our scheme for the First Organ of 
the Concert-room instrument, set forth on 
page 297 of “The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century” supplemented by the Futn Mrx- 
ttRE VI. and V. ranks, on page 294, and 
the Cornet, IV. ranks, on page 300.* 

Before going further it is desirable, for 
a clear understanding of the subject by the 
ordinary reader, to give the following lists 
of the stops constituting the 16 ft. and 8 ft. 
harmonic series, in complete form so far as 
is possible in an Organ. 


A LIST OF STOPS FORMING THE 
HARMONIC SERIES OF UPPER PAR- 
TIALS BASED ON THE PRIME OF 


16 FT. TONE 

STOPS PITCH HARMONICS 
DovsBLE Drapason 16 FT. Prime TONE 
DrAPASON 8 1st Upper Partial 
QUINT a”. * 
OcTAVE 4 "a 4 
TIERCE S js ath” a 
TWELFTH 27/37 bun 7 ” 
SEPTIEME Ola 6th. 2? 4. 


FIFTEENTH 2 a a3 


SEVENTEENTH A oth =| Ls 
Larcor (19rH.)  1°/s”11th ”  ” 
TWENTY-SECOND gh eet.” ” 


IN MIXTURES 
TWENTY-FOURTH */3” 19th ” “ 
TWENTY-SIXTH "Je Zara. ”? a 
TWENTY-NINTH “Ja oust a4 

It is to be clearly understood that all the 
stops forming the harmonic corroborating 
series of upper partial tones, must, in strict 
accordance with the natural laws governing 
the production of beautiful compound mus- 
ical sounds, gradually decrease in strength 
as they rise in pitch. It is probably due to 
ignorance regarding this all-important law, 
as it certainly is to the evident neglect of it, 
that the tonal structures (or such fragments 
as may appear) of the Organs constructed 
to-day are so imperfect, if not positively ob- 
jectionable. This neglect is self-evident in 
their Mixtures, the ranks of which are 

* If the reader is an organist, who has made a col- 
lection of the stop-appointment of important Organs 
built in this country, let him examine the stop-appor-~ 
tionments of their Great Organs—or, indeed, of all 
their divisions put together—and see if he can find 
even a desire on the part of their designers to insti- 
tute a harmonic structure in any way approaching 


completeness, if he should find any such structure in 
evidence at all, 
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supposed to corroborate the higher har- 
monics, but which simply destroy any com- 
bination in which they are present. This 
most important matter must receive the 
closest attention of the Architect, and be 
carefully set forth in his Specifications. 
Assistance in this direction may be gained 
by referring to what will be found on pages 
414-421, vol. I., of “The Art of Organ Build- 
ing”; or pages 51-59 of “The Organ of the 
Twentieth Century”. 


STOPS FORMING THE HARMONIC 


SERIES OF UPPER PARTIALS BASED 
ON PRIME OF 8 FT. TONE 


STOPS PITCH HARMONICS 
DIAPASON 8 FT. Prime TONE 
OCTAVE 4 ”1st Upper Partial 
TWELFTH 2°." * 4 
FIFTEENTH oO onae 7 i 
TIERCE 1°A"4th ” 2 
LARIGOT Lj Ge |” si 
‘SEPTIEME — 1° ”6th ” 2 
TWENTY-SECOND ae ama ” 


IN MIXTURES 


TWENTY-FOURTH “Je Sth”? " 


TWENTY-SIXTH fe Pete” ” 
TWENTY-NINTH /2” 15th ” és 
THIRTY-FIRST o. fe 1? ” 


THIRTY-THIRD "/s7’ 2arae?? x 
THIRTY-SIXTH ee? Ssh.” ” 

The stops that are listed under the words 
IN MIXTURES, are those which are of 
seales too small to be carried, in pipes, 
throughout the manual compass of the Or- 
gan. These can, accordingly, only appear 
broken or short in the compound stops or 
Mixtures The very. high-pitched stops 
ean only be introduced in the lower octaves 
of the compass; the other stops of larger 
seales and lower pitches being apportioned 
to the higher octaves. Breaks necessarily oc- 
eur in each rank of a Mixture as the por- 
tions of the different stops are introduced. 
In the composition of a large MIxTURE 
it is possible, and under certain conditions 
it may be desirable, to introduce, in its sev- 
eral ranks, breaks derived from all the har- 
monic-corroborating stops included in the 
two lists given. Properly scaled and voiced, 
and scientifically gradated in tone, such a 
compound stop would form a_ desirable 
Piers-JeEu for a Concert-room Organ of 
the first magnitude. The following is the 
composition of such a stop :— 

FULL MIXTURE— VII. RANKS. 
CC to BB. . 22—24—26—29—31—33—36 
C toB. . 17—19-b21—24—26—29—31 
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e tob .. 12—15—17—10—22—24_26 

& tob 8—12-b14—15—17—19—22 

& toc 1—-5—-8—10—12—15—19 
This MixTurE corroborates both the 


16 ft. and 8 ft. harmonie series: and if it, 
or a less elaborate one, is specified, care 
must be taken to direct its general tone to 
be much softer than the voices of the inde- 
pendent complete mutation stops, and to be 
carefully regulated. 

Compound harmonic-corroborating stops 
formed of -stops carried in complete form 
throughout the compass are properly spec- 
ified as CornetTs, nothwithstanding the 
fact that the name was originally used to 
designate large-scaled stops, of short com- 
pass, and powerful intonation: it is also 
given to stops of the Mixture class, of 
soft intonation. Cornets formed of three 
or ore complete ranks are commonly drawn 
as single stops, like Mrxrvures; but, except 
in very large Organs, it would be better to 
let the ranks be independent. 


The Sepriemes flat 14th. 2°/; ft. and 
flat 21st. 1’/: ft. are introduced in the 
Mixture set forth above; but it is very 


seldom that they have been included in the 
composition of broken-ranked compound 
stops. They may, however, be effectively 
introduced in CorNneTs, where they will 
be unbroken; and when so used they should 
not be duplicated in independent stops. In 
all cases their voices must not be obtrusive. 
An example of a_ high-pitched Cornet 
with a SEPTIEME is given on page 300 of 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century.” 

Having said as much as space permits on 
the important harmon‘e¢ structures, based 
upon the fundamental organ-toned Unisons; 
we may now briefly comment on the other 
branches of the general tonal structure or 
appointment of the Organ, with special ref- 
erence to the preparation of an adequate 
Specification. 

The Architect who aspires to write a 
fully detailed and efficient Specification must 
be conversant with the tonal characteristics 
and powers of all the voices at his disposal, 
—represented by the numerous stops at pre- 
sent available—so as to enable him to dif- 
ferentiate the several groups or classes hav- 
ing distinctive tonalities; and, accordingly, 
more or less clearly defined offices in the 
tonal appointment of the Organ. And, 
further, to assist him in the disposition of 
them to the greatest advantage in the sev- 
eral divisions of the instrument, with due 
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regard to contrast and the production of 
effective combinations of tone under art- 
istic registration. In large Organs, having 
a great number of stops, this proceeding may 
apparently present no special difficulties, 
notwithstanding the fact that without the 
exercise of good judgement and keen mus- 
ical sense very serious shortcomings are 
almost certain to obtain. Proofs of this are 
to be found in the tonal appointments of all 
the large Organs recently constructed in this 
country. In the case of small Organs, hav- ~ 
ing comparitively few stops, the problems 
of their tonal appointments and divisional 
stop-appointments are not to be lightly dis- 
missed. In this important direction, the 
writer of a Specification can show his 
knowledge and artistic discrimination. And 
under such limitations of stop power he 
will find compound flexibility and expression 
invaluable factors in the production of var- 
ied and effective tone coloration. 

The numerous voices or stops of the Or- 
gan arrange themselves into two primal 
groups: the first and most important of 
which embraces those voices which are un- 
imitative in tone, and strictly belong to the 
Organ proper. The second primal group 
embraces those voices which, as closely as 
practicable, imitate the sounds produced by 
orchestral instruments. Each primal group 
admits of division into four secondary 
groups, each more or less_ distinctive in 
tonal character. Of these eight groups we 
shall briefly speak, with the chief view of in- 
ducing the Specification writer to fully study 
the respective powers, places, and offices of 
their constituent voices or stops in the gen- 
eral tonal scheme of the Organ. It stands 
to reason that there can be good or bad se- 
lections and d'spositions of these numer- 
ous stops in the varied tonal schemes of the 
different classes of Organs: and, certainly, 
the specifications of almost all the Organs de- 
signed to-day display the absence of scien- 
tific knowledge and musical conception in 
this all-important direction. 

The first and urimitative primal group 
embraces stops yielding, 1. Pure Organ-tone; 
2. Free Organ-tone; 3. Flute Organ-tone; 
and 4. Viol Organ-tone. The second and 
imitative primal group embraces stops yield- 
ing. 1. Orchestral Flute-tone; 2. Orchestral 
String-tone; 3. Orchestral Reed-tone; and 
4. Orchestral Brass-tone. 


PURE ORGAN-TONE— Stops yielding 
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this tone—strictly confined to the Organ— 
are those which form the foundation-work of 
the Organ; upon which is properly based the 
entire tonal structure of the instrument. 
These stops are primarily the PRINCIPALS 
or Drapasons, 16 ft. and 8 ft., which are 
attended by the higher-voiced series of har- 
monic-corroborating stops, as we have al- 
ready fully set forth. All these higher- 
voiced stops must be Pure Organ-toned, dif- 
tering only from the voices of the DIAPASONS 
in pitch and relative strength of tone. 

As the Drapasons are the most import- 
ant stops in all Church and Concert Organs, 
it behoves the Specification writer to have 
sufficient knowledge of their formation and 
tonal character, to enable him to correctly 
specify their proper material, scales, propor- 
tions of mouth, pressures of wind on which 
they are to be voiced, and the quality of tone 
required, according to the character, size, and 
disposition of the instruments in which they 


are to form the foundation stops. This nec- 


essary accomplishment can only be fully ac- 
quired through acquaintance with the differ- 
ent desirable schools of formation and voic- 
ing, and familiarity with the finest examples 
of existing Drapasons. This is necessary 
because there is at the present time no rec- 
ognized standard diapason-tone in the organ- 
building world here. In its highest de- 
velopment, the Diapason, so far as we can 
judge from our twenty-nine years’ observa- 
tion in this country, is not to be found in an 
American Organ. We have no hesitation in 
saying that no Drapason hitherto made here 
could bear comparison with such superb 
Diapasons as exist in the Organs in the 
Churches of St. Mary, Tyne Dock, and St. 
Bartholmew, Armley, England, made by the 
late Edmund Schultze. The tone of the stop 
in the Great of the former instrument has 
long been the admiration of organists and 
Organ experts. It was pronounced by the 
late celebrated libial pipe voicer, William 
Thynne ,of.London, as being of unparalled 
magnificence”; and by Mr. Wedgewood, in his 
‘Dictionary of Organ Stops” alluding to the 
Schultze Drapasons, speaks of them as “cul- 
minating in the magnificent flood of tone at 
Tyne Dock”. We, certainly, have heard no 
Diapason to surpass, and very few to ap- 
proach, this stop in positive grandeur of 
tone. The Drapasons in the Armley 
Organ are exceptionally rich and beautiful 
in tone; and are noteworthy in having 
all their basses formed of wood pipes, so 


cleverly voiced as to render their junction 
with the metal pipes absolutely indistin- 
guishable. The practice of using wood 
basses in Drapasons is growing in favor 
with the more artistic English voicers. The 
great authority on voicing, the Rev. Noel 
A. Bonavia-Hunt, says: “That in advocat- 
ing the complete disuse of either zine or 
metal in favor of wood [in Drapason 
basses], he is showing a more excellent way. 
Schulze almost invariably employed wood 
for his basses*, and one would think after 
listening to those at Armley, Hindley, or 
Charterhouse, there would hardly be found 
a builder who had not adopted this mater- 
ial for general use”. The formation of the 
wood pipes of the Masor Principat, 8 ft., 
in the Armley Organ, is described and il- 
lustrated on pages 446-7, Vol. II., of “The 
Art of Organ-Building”, and pages 425-6, 
of “The Organ of the Twentieth Century”. 

To aid the Architect in preparing his 
Specification, we now give some particulars 
regarding what has been found by English 
pipe-makers and voicers (following the 
methods adopted by Schulze) to be pro- 
ductive of the most satisfactory diapason- 
tone, combining great body, refinement, and 
mellowness, and clearness of definition. 
These qualities being produced in the stop 
by advantageous scaling in desirable ratios, 
special proportions and treatment of the 
pipe mouths, and the provision of a cop- 
ious supply of wind at moderate pressure— 
not to exceed 334 inches. 


First in order of importance is the scal- 
ing in the most desirable ratio, of the found- 
ation or Mayor Diapason, 8 rr. It has been 
satisfactorily proved that very large scales 
are not conducive to the production of the 
most desirable diapason-tone. For. the pro- 
duction of this tone, no scale should exceed 
6.90 inches in diameter at the CC, 8 ft. pipe, 
which gives the tenor C pipe, according to 
the ratio 1:\/8, the diameter of 4.10 inches. 
This scale could be adopted for the prin- 
cipal DrApASON in a Concert-room Organ. 
In a Church Organ; the scale which gives 
the CC pipe a diameter of 6.32 inches, and 
the C pipe, in the same'ratio, a diameter of 
3.76 inches, will be highly suitable for the 
Masor Drapason. From an examination 
of the scales of Schulze’s fine stops, it seems 
evident that he followed Tépfer’s lead in 


*The DIAPASONS in St, Mary’s, Tyne Dock, Leeds 
Parish Church, and Doncaster Parish Church, are 
metal throughout. 
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adopting the ratio 1:\/8; but although this 
ratio enabled him to produce matchless tone- 
color in the middle register of his Drapasons, 
it failed somewhat in the higher register in 
which the pipes become undesirably small in 
relative scale. To overcome this drawback it 
has been considered desirable to adopt two 
ratios in the scale; namely, 1:\/8-halving on 
the seventeenth pipe-from CC to B; and 1:2 
66—halving on the eighteenth pipe—from 
middle ¢’ to c‘. We, however, strongly 
recommend the adoption of the ratio 1:2.66 
for the entire stop, which insures a satis- 
factory balance of tone throughout the com- 
pass. For instance, this ratio will give the 
following diameters, in inches, of all the C 
pipes of a highly suitable scale for a found- 
ation Drapason—CC..6.42; C..3.94; ¢.. 
241; ¢..147; &..091; co. .055* 

When two or more D1apasons are intro- 
duced in an Organ, it is imperative that they 
be of different scales: and, to avoid their 
tendency to sympathize, they must be of 
different strengths and timbres, secured by 
special proportions and treatments of their 
mouths and their wind supplies. As it is im- 
possible to go further into the important 
matter of sealing in a short article like the 
present, we venture to recommend the Spec- 
ification writer to refer to pages 86-7, of our 
work “Organ-Stops and Their Artistic Reg- 
istration,” on which he will find ten grad- 
uated seales in the ratios 1:\/8 and 1:2.66. 

Almost as important as the matter of scale 
are the quality and thickness of the alloys 
suitable for Diapason pipes. Of the var- 
ious qualities of pipe-metal we have spoken 
at sufficient length in our Second Article. 
It is only necessary to add here that for 
Diapason pipes no alloy having less than 
25 per cent of pure tin should be used, the 
remaining 75 per cent being pure lead. 
This alloy can always be proved, if it is 
questioned by the Architect, by its specific 
gravity, which must not be higher than 
9.9387. Of this alloy the thickness for the 
CC pipe should be 0.085 inch and the rest 
of the pipes regularly graduated in thickness. 
(See table on page 368 of “Organ-Stops”.) 
It must be fully realized that it is impossible 
to obtain a true and grand diapason-tone 
from thin and poverty-stricken pipes. Firm- 
ness, weight, and resistance to great vibra- 
tion are essential properties. 

The proportions of the mouth of a Dra- 


* For full Scale of measurements in ratio 1:2.66, 
see Table, pp. 350-1, in “The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century”. . 








PASON pipe have a very great influence on 
its voice: its width being properly calcul- 
ated from the circumference and its height 
from the diameter of the pipe. A wide 
mouth gives great power, provided it is 
supplied with an adequate supply of wind: 
as a general rule, the wider the mouth is 
the less its height should be, so as to secure 
the required area of opening. On this sub- 
ject, we cannot do better than quote the 
following paragraph from the Rev. N. A. 
Bonavia-Hunt’s “Studies in Organ Tone”; in 
which the desirable proportions of mouths 
are given. 

. “The practice of duplicating 8 ft. Dra- 
PASONS on the Great Organ, so that they 
differ from each other only in power, has 
little to commend it. When used in com- 
bination, the contribution of the minor opens 
to the foundation of the Organ is a negli- 
gible quantity owing to the ‘sympathy’ which 
must inevitably result. Moreover such re- 
petition is not consonant with the principles 
of art. It has been well said that ‘as in 
painting, so in organ-tone, the most effective 
results are those of contrast.* Consequent- 
ly, in designing an Organ with ‘four Opens 
on the Great’, the,writer would recommend 
the following scheme of differentiation :— 

(1) Schulze, scale 334 in. at tenor C, 
mouth of 1 ee Wk: 

(2) Schulze foundational, scale 314 in. at 
tenor C, mouth 44 xX %, very thick 
upper lip. 

Schulze affinity, scale 34 in. at 
tenor C, mouth 4, X */s, slightly 
thick upper lip. 

(4) Archaic, scale 3 in. at tenor C, 
mouth %4 X */s, thick upper lip 
carefully blown. 

“Tt seems searcely necessary to add that 
these D1Apasons should be planted at an 
interval from one another on the soundboard. 
No. 1 should have a soundboard to itself.” 

The term “Archaic” may require some ex- 
planation. The writer says: “This type has 
not the grandeur or the magnificence of the 
Sebulze school of voicing; but no one can 
fail to be impressed by its sombre, devotion- 
al, and indescribably affecting quality... 
The tone is weighty and foundational, 


smoothness rather than any tendency to- 

*The principle of CONTRAST has been systematically 
set forth by us in the divisional stop-apportionment 
embraced in our tonal system of compound flexibility 
and expression. Although the principal of tonal con- 
trast has not been evid d in any i t manner 
in the common schemes of modern Organs, it is un- 
questionably the most vitalizing one in the entire 
range of organ tonal appointment. 
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wards stringiness being aimed at, and a cer- 
tain archaic character is discernible in the 
less powerful examples.” This is the stop 
which is commonly known as the Old Eng- 
lish Drapason in present day terminology. 

In the highest school of voicing, founded 
on that exampled in the magnificent Dra- 
PASONS by Schulze, the upper lip of the 
mouth is slightly beveled to a sharp inner 
edge: and this clearly shows the absurdity of 
the present craze in this country for the 
Hope-Jones fad of leathered lips. The leath- 
ering is a cheap expedient to cover unde- 
sirably thin metal; and it to a large extent 
accounts for the lack of assertive grandeur 
and brilliancy in the DiaApasons made here 
today. We strongly advise the Architect 
to insist on leathering of Drapasons being 
abandoned. Nothing would induce us to ad- 
voeate so undesirable a practice, at least, 
until it is proved to produce tone in any 
way equal to that resulting from unleath- 
ered lips. Our impression is that, apart 
from its favoring the use of thin metal, 
leathering to some measure counteracts the 
objectionable effect on diapason-tone of the 
high wind-pressure now in favor. Remem- 
ber, the grandest Drapasons known to-day 
have sharp metal lips, and sing their match- 
less songs on floods of wind of only 3%4 
inches pressure. 

The following remarks from the able pen 
of the authority already quoted deserve the 
careful attention of the Architect: “As a 
rule, it is well to get the full tone out of the 
pipe without the least approach to scream- 
iness or harshness. Always avoid a color- 
less tone, which may be the result of (a) 
insufficient bore, (b) too high a mouth, or 
(c) a depressed languid. It is important 
also to see that the speech is perfect in 
attack—not too quick and not too slow. The 
pipe must ‘sing’ its note, not ‘cough’ it, nor 
‘drag’ it; and the voicer is advised to keep 
the flue on the wind side (consistent with 
good speech) as thereby greater breadth of 
tone will be secured”. Although these re- 
marks have no special reference to the Eng- 
lish Diapason, they. are generally applic- 
able to those of other schools. 

A copious wind-supply is essential in 
Drapasons of all classes, but especially in 
those voiced on wind of the most desirable 
pressure of 3°/s inches. The wind-supply 
is decided by the bore or orifice in the toe of 
the pipe-foot; and this must be nicely ad- 
justed according to the volume of tone re- 





quired. At the pressure given above, it may 
be accepted that in the case of the founda- 
tion Diapason, the CC pipe, of the scale dia- 
meter of 6.42 inches, should have a bore of 
not less than one inch in diameter,-and the 
tenor C pipe a bore of not less than half 
an inch in diameter. The Architect must 
clearly specify that no slotting is to 
be resorted to in any pipes of the found- 
ation work for tuning or any other purpose: 
it is fatal to fine diapason-tone. 

All the stops forming the fundamental 
harmonic series, as_ previously tabulated, 
must be voiced to yield diapason or Pure 
Organ-tone of graduated degrees of strength. 
Accordingly, the scales of the stops have 
also to be graduated. The Octive, 4 Fr., 
should be sealed with its CC pipe, two pipes 
less in diameter than the tenor C pipe of 
the foundation Diapason. The TweE.rru, 
2’/s rt., should have its CC pipe sealed one 
pipe less than the GG pipe of the Ocrave. 
The FirreentH, 2 Frt., should, in like 
manner, have its CC pipe scaled one pipe 
smaller than the pipe of the corresponding 
length in the TwetrrH. This system of 
seale reduction may be carried up to the 
Larigor, 1'/: Fr.; but in the higher stops and 
Mixtures, of uniform scaling, the desirable 
gradation in strength of tone can be proper- 
ly made in voicing and regulating. Speak- 
ing on this subject, Bonavia-Hunt remarks: 
“The object of the upper work of an organ 
is two-fold: by artificially reproducing the 
natural overtones (1) to add brilliance and 
éclat to the unison stops, and (2) to lend 
an artificial timbre to the tout ensemble. 
The effect of mixtures ought, to put it some- 
what poetically, to be that of ‘showers of 
golden and silver sparks’, but in the major- 
ity of organs they are more | calculated, 
where not reduced to a negligible quantity, 
to reproduce ‘the shrieks of demons in hell,’ 
and the obvious reason is that in very few 
eases has any real trouble and care been 
expended upon their design and voicing. 
And yet it would be difficult to suggest a 
more fascinating task to the organ-builder 
than the serious study of this important 
branch of his art. The secret of success 
really lies in the proportionate scaling, 
mouthing, and winding of the various ranks.” 
We have been preaching this gospel to trade- 
bound ears for almost half a century. To 
organists it seems to have been of very little 
interest. 

(To be continued.) 
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Chicago Churches 

EMORY L. GALLUP 

ST. JAMES METHODIST 
HE greatest Methodist Church in 
| Chicago is situated in the attractive 
residential district of Kenwood at 


46th Street and Ellis Avenue. 
One of the great organs of the mid-west 
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pondent for the Chicago Evening Post. 
During the season of 1911-12 Miss Haines 
again visited Paris in the interest of French 
art, literature, and music. Upon her return 
she was on tour with the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra as lecturer and accompanist. 
Miss Haines gives preludial recitals every 
Sunday throughout the year. The recitals 
comprise the best in organ literature. The 
choral numbers at each service are invariably 
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ST. JAMES METHODIST CHURCH 


was installed here in 1915 by Casavant Bros. 

The instrument is a memorial to Gustay- 
ius F. Swift, one of the founders of the 
church. The cost was approximately $30, 
000 and was a gift to the church by the 
Swift family. There are four manuals and 
seventy registers; especially fine are the 
strings, French Horn, English Horn, Clar- 
inet, Oboe, Saxophone, and Cor de Nuit. 

St. James has a splendid quartet and 
vested choir. of twenty-four voices. The 
chorus sings only at the morning service. 

Miss Tina Mae Haines, the Organist and 
Director of Music, has completed twelve 
years service at St. James. Miss Haines is 
a former pupil of Harrison M. Wild, Chica- 
go, and Alexandre Guilmant. While study- 
ing in Paris she was foreign musical corres- 


selected to illustrate and emphasize the sub- 
ject of the Pastor’s address. Appended is 
a partial list of compositions from the rep- 
etoire of the choir. 


Land of our Hearts (Cantata) ...Chadwick 
Ode to Freedom (Cantata) .. Victor Herbert 
Song of Victory (Cantata) ........ Coerne 


The American Flag (Cantata).... Dvorak 
SROOCESIGMRD << js\c5 «0's 1050 si5}0 H. A. Matthews 
After the Battle... s.< 0:61 Arthur Farwell 
The Home Road ....John Alden Carpenter 
Song of Liberty ...... Mrs. H. A. A. Beach 
The Chariots of the Lord ........... Elgar 
TQnd Of Mage 6.0. <060..005 James MeDermit 
In Flanders Field ........ Susan Hubbard 


In the regular repetoire of the choir are 
included the following oratorios and can- 
tatas : 


Pie AGRON «55 co Fak San eeeeen Handel 
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Mie ae PANNA cots c,0:0. 6005's :0:0 19 sie epererers Haydn 
Elijah and St. Paul ......... Mendelssohn 
leaks Ch eee Ae OOOn Aa aOne A. R. Gaul 
Redemption. Ste. Cecilia Mass ....Gounod 
The Beatitndes: ..:56s0iissaes Cesar Franck 
Tgp iOt AGO G)..i5.0:s ateisloeiscsieic Gilchrist 


Triumph of the Cross, Christmas 

H. A. Matthews 
The Paschal Victor, Eve of Grace 

J. S. Matthews 


The Comforter «..:66060050 Edw. S. Barnes - 


ST. PAULS EPISCOPAL 


A few blocks distant from St. James 
Methodist, also located in the Kenwood dis- 
trict, is the finest of Chicago’s Episcopal 
Churches, St. Paul’s. St. Paul’s is a beau- 
tiful churehly building, spacious and dig- 
nified. Its chancel is undoubtedly the 
lovliest in the Diocese, The handsome Altar, 
Reredos, Organ case, and clergy stalls, are 
of hand-carved oak. The new Organ (the 
Bishop Page Memorial) is a four manual 
and echo Austin of sixty registers. It is a 
tremendous instrument! 


St. Paul’s has three distinct choirs, the 
choir of men and boys numbering forty 
voices, the Ste. Cecilia choir of forty-five 
young women, and the Sunday School choir 
of twenty younger girls. Each choir ‘has 
an active part in the musical life of the par- 
ish and is responsible for the music at some 
service each Sunday. The Boychoir sings 
at the regular morning and afternoon ser- 
vices, the Ste. Cecilia choir sings at two 
services each month (with the men of the 
Parish Choir) and the Sunday School choir 
sings at all the sessions of the Sunday 
School. The Parish choir has five rehear- 
sals a week, the Ste. Cecilia and Sunday 
School choirs each one. Once a month all 
three choirs unite in a Festival Service. 


Weekly Organ recitals are given through- 
out the winter months. The Lenten Ser- 
vices are divided among the three choirs of 
the Parish. 


Harold B. Simonds, the recently appoint- 
ed successor to John Allen Richardson, has 
come to Chicago from Trinity Church, New- 
port R. I: Mr. Simonds is a graduate of 
The New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, and a former pupil of Wallace 
Goodrich, Charles W. Chadwick, and 
Charles Marie Widor. 


Thomas Moss 


R. THOMAS MOSS, who has recent- 

M ly been appointed to Christ Epise- 

opal Church,-St. Paul, is an Eng- 

lishman by birth and an American 

by choice. He was born June 29th in 1882 

in Cumberland County, England, and came 

to America in 1896, finishing his High 
School education in Lawrence, Mass. 





His music studies were conducted most 
largely in the New England Conservatory, 
Boston, where he studied with Messers Good- 
rich in Organ, Chadwick in composition, and 
Cutter and Elson in general theoretical 
branches. He graduated from the Conser 
vatory in 1909 and received a Diploma with 
honors in his special studies. 

Mr. Moss received the appointment of di- 
rector of Music in the Tome School, Port 
Deposit, Md., and in this position he’ re- 
mained for seven years. An attractive offer 
induced him to change his location by a 
move across the continent, which landed him 
in Spokane, Wash., as Director of Music of 
Whitworth College. In addition to his 
College work Mr. Moss was appointed organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Spokane, and in these two pos- 
itions he remained till the call of the wild 
East became too vociferous to resist and he 
severed his connections in Spokane and made 
the return journey eastward, landing in Bal- 
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timore where he took up temporary res- 
idence. 

While in the East Mr. Moss decided to in- 
vestigate the work of the theater organist, 
taking a special course in theater playing 
in New York City. The theater did not 
appeal very strongly to him, and he made 
no serious effort to take advantage of his 
preparation for theater work. Consequent- 
lv when the opportunity presented itself of 
taking so important a church post as that of 
Christ Church of St. Paul, Mr. Moss ae- 
cepted and turned his back once more upon 
the East. 

In his new position Mr. Moss has a boy 
choir and a three-manual Hall Organ, and 
under the favorable blue skies of a church- 
going city like St. Paul ought to be, his life 
as a church organist ought to be strenuous 
and happy, with no temptations from the 
spheres of the theater organist and the col- 
lege organist—with both of which activities 
he has had much more than a passing ac- 
quaintance. 


The May Calendar 


HE merry month of May inspires the 
poets and troubles the world quite 
a little, though it troubles the or- 
ganist only with one ecélesiastical 
anniversary, Ascension Day. The more I 
think of it, the more I am inelined to aver 
that Ascension Day is just as important as 
Easter, if not more so; Easter represents 
merely the undoing of the previous Friday’s 
triumph of evil men, while Ascension Day 
represents the ultimate triumph of a good 
Man. And then we have also the 30th which 
represents the sacrifice of a great many men, 
good and bad, all in the name of liberty of 
body—how much better is liberty of thought, 
and how rare. 


SUNDAY MAY 7th 

After waiting six whole days for the first 
Sunday of this merry month, we come face 
to face with a day that acknowledges three 
important birthdays: Brahms in 1833, 
Tehaikowsky in 1840, and Dickinson in 1873. 
If we stretch a point and turn our calendars 
back two days we can, include that of Mr. 
Noble also in 1867. This ought to be enough 
to make a fair program. 

Brahms’ CHORALPRELUDES, written for Or- 
gan, and a few of them well within reach of 
every player and worth playing; 

Tchaikowsky’s ANDANTE CANTABILE from 
the Op. 11 String Quartet certainly ought 
to be played by everybody; it has the grace 


THOMAS MOSS 
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of being very easy to play; his ANDANTE in 
D from the 4th Symphony is a beautiful, if 
somewhat difficult, composition that will 
make a superb prelude for either service; 

Dickinson’s BercEvusE in D flat, Summy, 
1-4-208, is a most beautiful little gem, easy 
to plav; Storm Kina SympuHony Gray, 4-6- 
186, is also available for players who can 
master it; 

Noble’s Gioria Domint SOLEMN PRELUDE, 
is a good strong number for a solemn church 
service; 

Noble’s “Sous OF THE RIGHTEOUS”, an 
anthem in close harmony that is very popu- 
lar unaccompanied for either chorus: or 
quartet ; 

Barnes’ “ANGEL Voices Ever SINGING”, 
Schirmer, 1-4-234, a big anthem of fine 
qualities ; 

Bartlett’s “O Eyres Tuat Are WEARY”, 
Ditson, 3-7-257, a melodious anthem that is 
sure to make an appeal. 


SUNDAY MAY 14th 

The fourth Sunday after Easter hasn’t 
much to recommend it; it is just one of those 
just-one-more-days we sometimes sing about. 
Nothing happened on the 14th, though there 
are the birthdays of Clough-Leighter and 
Gordon Balch Nevin on either side of it. We 
suggest : 

Clough-Leighter’s choral. works, of which 
a review will be found in our 3-6-196; Mr. 
Clough-Leighter is one of the big voices in 
English chureh musie, a voice the choir- 
master needs to heed; 

Nevin’s Frestat Procession, Ditson, 3-6- 
219; Sona WirrHout Worps, Ditson, 4-1-32; 
and if your minister is just resigning or has 
been removed you might appropriately use 
Mr. Nevin’s TRAGEDY OF A TIN SOLDIER; 
use it also if you’re getting “fired” ; 

Loeb’s EartH 1s THE Lorp’s”, Ditson, 3- 
10-361 ; 

Barton’s On THE LAKE or GALILEE, Schir- 
mer, 1-6-320, an easy organ number of de- 
scriptive qualities; 

Berwald’s “Heap Tuat Once Was 
Crowneb”, Ditson, 3-4-144, an anthem of 
good qualities ; 

Chaffin’s “GentLy Lorp”, Schirmer, 2-1- 
42. 

SUNDAY MAY 21st 

This Sunday misses being famous by only 
twenty-four hours; if we can hold it back a 
day we ean land plumb on the birthday of 
one, Richard Wagner, who is said to have 
composed a few things which raised a storm 
of protest in their day and achieved world- 
wide recognition ‘soon thereafter—we who 
criticize the works of our fellow men may 
ponder this a while. 

Wagner’s works are present in excellent 
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transcriptions by Lemare; certainly the pre- 
ludes to Lohengrin, Tristan, and Parsifal 
ought to be in every organ library, and 
they are not difficult; 

Kursteiner’s “SuppLICATIONS”, 3-2-70, a 
stirring anthem of strong qualities; also ex- 
ists in solo version; 

Clokey’s “Lorp Is My SHEPHERD”, Gray, 
2-6-247, an excellent and different setting of 
this fine text; for chorus only, but not diffi- 
eult; 

Coombs’ “AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER”, 
B.M.C., 3-6-218, a solo of interesting qual- 
ities, appropriate at this season; 

Cutter’s “THis I Know”, Ditson, 4-2-54, 
a melodious number for an evening service. 

ASCENSION DAY MAY 25th 

i do not wish any man the misfortune of 
having a service to play in the middle of the 
week, but the day is important and worthy 
of a special program, be it presented on the 
25th or the 21st. Our suggestions: 

Barnby’s “King ALL Guortovs”, a stirring 
anthem for chorus, not difficult excepting for 
the tenor soloist; particularly appropriate 
for Ascension ; 

Holloway’s: “I Witt PRAY THE FATHER”, 
Schmidt, an easy anthem for chorus or 
quartet, with Organ accompaniment and 
tenor solo; melodious and smooth, especially 
for Ascension Day; 

Berwald’s “GOLDEN GATES ARE LIFTED”, 
Schmidt,-reviewed in this issue; 

Gaul’s “Look Yr Satnts”, Summy, 3-7- 
256, an anthem of fine qualities for Ascen- 
sion Day. 

SUNDAY MAY 28th 

The only significance of the sixth Sunday 
after Easter is borrowed from the 30th of 
May when all good Americans ponder the 
eift of Unity, purchased for them by the 
blood of thousands of men in the years 
1861 to 65. Lincoln thought that the inter- 
ests of all good men both North and South 
were one and that in unity alone was safety 
and progress. When the Organ world learns 
this lesson matters will mend. Our sug- 
gestions: 

Foerster’s Ix Mremortam, Ditson, 4-3-103, 
an easy Organ number. 

Frysinger’s Liprrty Marcu, 2-5-215, a 
patriotic number for prelude or postlude; 

7 Gaul’s CHANT For DEAD Heroes, Gray, 3- 
2-69; 

Yon’s RrimMEMBRANZA, Fischer, 4-5-175, a 
solemn melody of quiet charm and beauty; 

Goodwin’s Totp By Camp Fire, Summy, 
3-1-32, an Organ number of descriptive 
character; . 

DeKoven’s “RECESSIONAL”, an excellent 
patriotic number for American as well as 
British churches; easy enough for any 
chorus. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
W. BERWALD 


“GOLDEN GATES ARE LiIPTED” 
ANTHEM for Ascension Day or the Sun- 
days immediately after; with soprano solo 
and a strong accompaniment. The illustra- 
tion shows the opening measure of the cho- 





rus, with the first word “the” on crotehet A 
omitted; notice the effect of the unison with 
the branching out into harmony in the last 
measures. The anthem has a good movement 
to it, is strong and sturdy, with a good 
amount of melody and musicalness. If the 
composer had taken the trouble to work up 
this number as carefully as Beethoven 
worked his compositions, it would be a great 
art work. The soprano solo is in fine con- 
trast and somewhat etherial in mood; then 
follows an unaccompanied passage on the 
solo melody and the anthem closes with a 
restatement of the opening materials. It is 
a red-blooded affair of stirring qualities, an 
anthem well worth adding to the library. 
(Schmidt 12 cents 


FREDERICK CANDLYN 
“ALLELUIA THE STRIFE IS O’ER” 


AN unusual anthem for chorus or quartet, 
largely unaccompanied. The illustration 
shows the main theme of the work; the 





“alleluia” that concludes this sentence each 
time it is used, and it is repeated freely, is 
of fine vigorous qualities, giving an excellent 
climax to the piece. The notes are easy 
enough if the singers can be depended upon 
to make their attacks promptly and keep 
their rhythm going smoothly and determin- 
edly. The middle section comes suddenly in 
the key of E—which will be quite a shock 
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to some of the singers. This fine anthem is 
a genuine Easter song of high quality and 
superb spirit; it offers the choirmaster a 
wealth of opportunity for real interpretation 
and if it is well done it will be the climax 
of the Easter program, or of any program 
soon after Easter Sunday. It should be in 
every library and used frequently, so that 
the singers shall be thoroughly at home with 
it. (C.P.S. 15 cents) 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“Praise YE THE NAME OF THE LORD” 
ANTHEM for chorus or quartet with an 
accompaniment that is sometimes finely in- 
dependent and stirring, with solo for high 
voice. It is suitable for Easter or for the 
Sundays immediately after Easter, or for 
any morning service of praise through 




















the year. The illustration shows the opening 
chorus part. The motive in the accompani- 
ment is used throughout this portion of the 
anthem with fine effect, while the voices sing 
their part unaccompanied or with an ac- 
companiment of some originality of its own 
either by reason of its top notes or the ab- 
sence of its pedal bass. After three pages 
ot this character (which are imitated or 
repeated at the close of the anthem) a new 
theme is used for full choir; this passage is 
finely musical and furnishes besides a de- 
lightful contrast to the opening pages. It 
has a climbing climax of its own and then 
breaks into imitative counterpoint leading 
to a return of the theme itself. The middle 
section is for solo voice, and is given a very 
good accompaniment. Mr. Demarest’s ex- 
ample in furnishing accompaniments to his 
anthems is sometimes highly profitable for 
study and imitation. This solo is of very 
good character and somewhat lengthy. Fol- 
lowing it is a section of new materials on 
“bless the Lord”, and then comes the re- 
appearance of the opening theme with its 
vigorous Organ accompaniment. Altogether 
the anthem makes twelve pages of varied 
and interesting music, strong in sentiment 
and expression, and entirely worthy of pre- 
sentation every year. It is slightly difficult 
in the imitative contrapuntal passages, but 
they can easily be mastered by a little extra 
effort even by choirs of very mediocre at- 
tainments. (Schmidt) 
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GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“O Lorp Gop” 

PATRIOTIC anthem (so the sub-title has 
it) for chorus and Organ, dedicated to Gen. 
March, a personal friend of the composer. 
The illustration shows the opening measures, 
using the chorus in a vigorous unison pas- 
sage against the Organ; this same simple 
style is carried throughout the anthem, 
though at times in harmony and unaccom- 
panied. The effect is one of strength and 
character, a strong assertive anthem making 
use of a combative spirit instead of paci- 
fism. It might be a good thing to fling an 
inflammatory anthem like this in the face of 
a willfully wrong-doing enemy, and then be 
ready with gun and bayonet to calm the 
effect and clear the atmosphere. The aver- 
age amateur chorus will go into this anthem 
with a will and if the organist backs them 
up with ample organ, there will be a good 
effect and plenty of back-bone. It is very 
easy to sing, and its naturalness makes for 
inereased vigor. Choirmasters can safely 
add this to their libraries and have it ready 
for the day when Japan repeats the blunders 
of a certain non-existent nation that once 
was. (Ditson 12 cents) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 

“THE Crown OF LIFE” 
A CANTATA for chorus with piano ae- 
companiment and solos for all voices, 
requiring about thirty minutes for per- 
formance. This Cantata has been loudly 
acclaimed by organists from all sections of 
the country, some of them waxing enthusi- 
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astic in their praise and predicting its 
rendition all over America wherever can- 


tatas are given. Undoubtedly it will have 
wide acceptance, and it merits it. It was. 
apparently conceived as a bit of musical 
beauty, simple and genuine, a work that 
would be practical and that would carry a 
message that the audiences can _ receive 
gratefully. There are beautiful melodies 
here and there, and several excellent themes, 
one of them particularly strong and delight- 
ful. The chorus is given much to do, 
though its work is never difficult; unisons 
are used with good effect. The work has 
great variety, and there are no long tedious 
recitatives or arias, though there are a good 
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number of both in the book. The text of the 
work is practical for any season of the year, 
being largely taken from the Scriptures, 
though there could be an occasional im- 
provement of selection—for example that 
passage about the joy of falling into temp- 
tation, which, however scriptural it may be, 
is hardly a proper message to bring to ques- 
tioning minds, especially in _ prohibition 
times. This subject, though not seriously 
applicable to THe Crown or LIFE in any 
sense of the term, is so serious in all our 
church literature that it needs to be vig- 
orously uprooted and the evil cast into the 
midst of the sea; and we all need to be con- 
stantly devoted to that task, for until we 
sing and preach the plain truth and only the 
wholesome truths, our singing and our 
preaching will be faulty. 

Tue Crown oF LiFe is recommended to 
every choirmaster who is looking for some- 
thing practical, something musical, some- 
thing beautiful; and it is easily within the 
reach of every choir in the habit of doing 
cantatas. (Ditson) 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


“Tr Ye Love Mr” 
SONG for high or low voices, with piano 
accompaniment. The text is the ever pop- 


ular excerpt from John 14, and is especially 
appropriate for Ascension Day, though it 
is also forceful for Lent and for the com- 


munion service. The composer is_handi- 
capped, as Beethoven was, by deafness, but 
it does not seem to interfere with the fine 
vocal qualities of his songs. Every singer 
loves to use a John Prindle Scott song; just 
why, I am not vocalist enough to say. The 
songs are always carefully written for the 
voice, and they usually manage to develop a 
good climax, affording all the while much 
variety for individual interpretations. The 
present example is of the usual Scott type; 
its melody is not sugary nor does it strike 
a reviewer as any too much inspired; but the 
treatment of it and the singableness combine 
to make it a strong so'o for the service, one 
that is wholesome and vigorous. Merely to 
sing the notes would be to fail; there is a 
something else required, a something an 
artist. never fails to discover or exhaust. 
Just how the public is impressed depends 
perhaps more largely upon the singer than 
the notes. Ip Yr Love ME is perhaps worthy 
to rank with Mr. Seott’s Voice In THE 
WILDERNESS; in other words, it is one of his 
best songs for the church. (H. & D.) 


WILLIAM Y. WEBBE 
“STorRY OF THE Cross” 


CANTATA of 31 pages for Lent. It is 
most practical in its requirements and can 
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be easily done with good effect by the aver- 
age chorus. A quartet could hardly do it 
well because of the special character of the 
music; then also there is occasional writing 
for more than the usual four parts. One 
unaccompanied number for eight-part chorus 
is particularly effective, but all the while 
extremely simple. In fact much of the 
writing is hymn-like in its simplicity. The 
work opens with a movement somewhat akin 
to the Chopin Funeral March effect, written 
for soprano, with the contralto added later, 
and finally the male voices. As a unison 
passage this will be effective, and it requires 
the minimum of effort to sing it. The work 
is so simple throughout that it will likely be 
turned aside unless the choirmaster takes 
a second look beneath the surface. Upon 
this second look we discover a good use of 
the repetition of phrases for the solemn or 
melancholy effects needed here and there; 
it seems as though the composer recognizes 
the principle that the events of the Lenten 
season are not such as to be made merry in 
music, or even to be made too musical, and 
that as a consequence the best course is to 
use simple musical means, and use the same 
musical thought over and over again. On 
the whole the impression is strong and the 
composer achieves what he is striving for. 
Choirs of limited ability, or limited time, 
will do well to investigate this cantata; it 
requires the minimum of effort and resource, 
but it pays rather big dividends in effee- 
tiveness. (Gray 50 cents) 


New Music 


MUSIC intended for review should reach the 
Editorial Office by the middle of the month 
in order to be included in the issue being 
made up at the end of the month. The caré 
with which these reviews is handled some- 
times necessitates the delay of a month or 
two, and it is only rarely that works can 
be reviewed in less time. The following 
numbers were received too late to be re- 
viewed at length in time to be of use for the 
present Easter season. 

BARNES, Edward Shippen: “An Easter 
Oper”, a fine big anthem for chorus, with fine 
text; it is big in concept and in latent worth, 
but easy to sing; the accompaniment is in- 
teresting throughout, in spots it is beautiful. 
It is difficult to properly judge the work on 
short acquaintance because the composer has 
put so much’ into it, both for voices and Or- 
gan; choirmasters having the price should 
get acquainted with this. (Schirmer 20 
cents) 

CALVER: “Dawn oF REDEMPTION”, an- 
them for chorus or quartet with piano 
accompaniment, strong in quality, but deal- 
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ing with the usual Easter text, “as it began 
to dawn”. It is easy to sing and has con- 
siderable variety. (Schmidt 12 cents) 


LUTKIN, Peter Christian: “AWAKE THE. 


Day 18 DAWNING”, an unaccompanied Eas- 
ter anthem that will require a highly trained 
chorus with plenty of confidence; choirmas- 
ters in search of something emphatically 
different, with an assertive voice, should in- 
vestigate this work. The singers must be 
good enunciators, or the congregation will 
not get one word in a hundred, for the com- 
poser has not tried to make the task easy. 
(Gray 20 cents) 

MANSFIELD: “Yrs THE REDEEMER 
Rose”, trio, for ladies voices with piano ac- 
companiment, not difficult but of good 
length and sufficient variety throughout. 
(Schmidt 12 cents) 


NOBLE, T. Tertius: “Save Lorp or WE 
PERISH”, unaccompanied anthem for chorus, 
somewhat similar in technic to Mr. Noble’s 
now famous “Fierce Was the Wild Billow”; 
it makes use of contrasting rhythms and 
strong dissonances, as well as serene con- 
sonanees; it will require quite a little work 
and artistry to do it justice, but will well 
reward the choirmaster for his effort. (C.P.S. 
12 cents) 

SCOTT, John Prindle: “Trumpet SHALL 
Sounb”, a song for high and low voices in 
this composer’s wellknown style, with slight- 
lv more of the declamatory in it. It ends 
with a broad, smooth melody in grand style, 
and is easy to sing. (Flammer 75 cents) 

STOUGHTON, Roy Spaulding: “Rrsur- 
RECTION AND Lire”, an Easter cantata of 
33 pages for chorus, or perhaps quartet. 
This composer has not been so successful in 
choral as in Organ composition, but the 
present work is inviting from a cursory ex- 
amination. We notice a brief duet motive 
in solitary consecutive fourths, we note con- 
secutive major thirds in a melody, and sim- 
ilar Stoughton devices, including the un- 
sharped leading note in the key of D minor; 
there is evidence also of a fine rhythmical 
motive in unison. The work merits careful 
examination by those interested. (Schirmer 
75 cents) 

Easter Carnot ANNUAL: Containing five 
“carols”, which are in reality rather hymns, 
as the peculiar buoyancy of the true carol 
is not present, and never has been, in col- 
lections of this sort no matter by whom com- 
posed or published. For amateur choruses 
gotten together just for Easter, the collection 
is about all that is available to them for 
certainly they cannot do four-part work very 
well, and had best stick to the unisons. 
‘Schirmer 12 cents) 
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Service Programs 


JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
ASCENSION—NeEw YorK 
Mendelssohn—Elijah. St. Paul. 
Verdi—Manzoni Requiem 
Gounod—Redemption 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
United CONGREGATIONAL— OBERLIN 
Bach—Come Spirit Divine 
Elgar—Gerontius Prelude 
Holbrooke—Spring Memories 
Franeck—“World of Adoration” 
Saint-Saens—“Arise now daughter....” 
Schubert—“Where Thou reignest” 
CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
Mendelssohn—Sonata Bf 
Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan) 
Handel—Bourree 
Beethoven—Adagio (Son. Pathetique) 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Roberts—“Seek ye the Lord” 
Ambrose—“Love that will not....” 
Grant—“Watehman what of the night” 
J. C. D. Parker—“Redemption Hymn” 
Sullivan—“Father Thy children....” 
F. V. CORBY 
CrurcH OF STRANGERS—NEwW YORK 
O—Introduction to Faust, Gounod 
Berceuse, Illjinsky 
S—‘Why art thou cast down”, Spicker 
O—Proeessional March, Parker 
O—Moonlight Sonata, Beethoven 
Sunshine and Shadow, Corby 
S—“Even Song,” Scott. 
EDMUND SERENO ENDER 
Sr. PavLsS—BALTIMORE 
Gaul—Holy City 
H. A. Matthews—-Conversion of St. Paul 
Manuder—Olivet to Calvary 
Du Bois—Seven Last Words 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty Communrion—NeEw YorkK 
Fanning—“When the Lord turned again” 
Franck—“Blessed He”, “Alleluia” 
Cruickshank—“Sing praises” 
Martin—“Hail gladdening light” 
West—“O come Redeemer” 
Beethoven—“Heavens are declaring” 
Handel—“And the glory of the Lord” 
DE WITT C. GARRETSON 
St. Pavuts—BuFFALo 
Schubert—“Great is Jehovah” 
Tehaikowsky—“Hymn to Trinity” 
Rossini—“Lord most holy” 
Allitsen—“Lord is my light 
Martin—“Ho everyone” 
James—“Ballad of trees....” 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
Seconp Baprist—ATLANTA 
O--Choral and Priere Gothique, Boellman 
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c—“O praise the Lord” 
O—Swan Song, Wagner 
c— “Sweet the moments”, Dressler 
O—Eventide, Frysinger 
Ases Death, Grieg 

Andantino, Lemare 
q—- “Nearer my God to Thee”, Johnson 
V—Swan, Saint-Saens 
O—Marche Funebre, Chopin 
q— “My faith looks up”, Schnecker 

“One sweetly solemn thought”, Ambrose 
O—-Marche Religieuse, Stark 

RAY HASTINGS 

TEMPLE “Baptist—Los ANGELES 

Dr. Hastings’ 10th Anniversary 
O—Creation Hymn, Beethoven 

Largo, Handel 
q— Crossing the bar’, Housely 
C—“How beautiful upon the....”, Harker 
«—‘Rejoice in the Lord”, Katzschmar 
O--Exaltation, Hastings 
O—Caprice Heroic, Hastings 

Serenade, Schubert 

Lucia Sextette, Donizetti 

Wild Rose, Mac Dowell 

T—“O Lord most holy”, Mascagni 
c—-There’s a friend’, Havens 
O--Chimes, Welsh Melody 

HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity LuTHERNA—READING 
Mendelssohn Program 

O—Adagio, Sonata 1 
t— “Lift thine eyes” 

c— “Cast thy burden” 

ST-“Children Blessed of the Lord” 

c— “Judge me O God” 

O—Recitative, Sonata 1 
c— “Hear my Prayer” 

O-——Allegro Moderato, Sonata 1 
Maunder—“Penitence Pardon Peace” 
Dubois—“‘Seven Last Words” 

FRANK HOWARD WARNER 
Curist CHURCH—BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Selections 

Hollins—Spring Song 

«Mac Dowell—Star Light 
d’Evry—Serenade 
Dicks—Communion 
Frysinger—Toccata 
Wheeldon—Romance 
Coerne—Consecration 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
Grasse—Nocturne 
Mendelssohn—“There shall a star” 
Praetorius—“Lo how a rose” 

DAVID Me K. WILLIAMS 
Sr. BArTHOLOMEWS—NEw YORK 

Mendelssohn—“Hymn of Praise” 
Franck—“Lord most holy” 

Martin—“Ho everyone” 

Parker—“Hora Novissima” 

TWO LINCOLN PROGRAMS 


Battle Hymn in answer to Lincoln’s Call. 





“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
Memorial Hymn: 
“Souls of Righteous”, Foster 
The Lincoln Creed: 
“The Lord is my Light”, Parker 
A Righteous Man’s Assurance: 
“Thou wilt keep him”, Mac Dermid 
A Righteous Man’s Prayer: 
“Father in Heaven”, Briggs 
The Cry of Slavery: 
Negro Spiritual: “By an’ By”, Burleigh 
The Promise of Deliverance: 
“He shall give His angels charge”, Bullard 
The Fulfillment 
“Deliverance”, Kursteiner 
The Flag of Freedom: 
“Star Spangled Banner” 
An Organ Recital 
FRANK MERRILL CRAM 
Aspiration of Lineoln’s Mind: 
Prelude Heroique, Burdett 
Steadfastness of Purpose: 
Largo, Handel 
Nobility of Ideals: 
Solemn Prelude, Noble 
Love of Home: 
Love Song, Nevin 
Sense of Humor: 
Scherzo, Bossi 
Torture of Soul: 
Gethsemane, Malling 
Undefiled Honor at Death is Only Reward: 
Marche Funebre et Chant Seraph- 
ique, Guilmant 
KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
CHURCH OF REDEEMER—MorRISTOWN 


-Gounod’s “Gallia” 


Mendelssohn’s “Hear my Prayer” 
Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” 
Moore’s “Darkest Hour” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
Easter Program 
O—Christus Resurrexit, Ravanello 
Alleluia Chorus, Handel 
e—“TeDeum in C”, Lutkin 
“Communion Service E”, Parker 
“Sons and Daughters”, Andrews 
O—-Festival March, Mailly 
ERNEST A. SIMON 
Curist CHURCH—LOUISVILLE 
Gounod’s “Gallia” 
Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear my Prayer” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
Gaul’s. “Passion Music” 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 
TABERNACLE Baptist—UtIca 
Sibelius—Findlandia 
Yon—First Concert Study 
Saint-Saens—Deluge Prelude 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 
Sinding—Marche Grotesque 
Grieg—To Spring 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


follow leaders or originate something 

better than the best leader. In playing 

pictures, for instance, it is wise to fol- 
low the best examples. This applies to a few 
special examples which stand out clearly 
from the music standpoint. One ean seareely 
be excused from not knowning what to play 
during a picture like “Humoreske”, yet it 
seems that Broadway suffers from this in- 
ability to follow the paths already defined. 


| KF ONE believes in progress, then one must 


“Humoreske”, with or without music, has 
the power to make an appeal to the heart. 
It struck a universal note at the time of its 
first presentation at the Criterion Theater, 
and it still retains all of its old magic. I 
proved this by going into the Republic Thea- 
ter a few weeks ago, when this picture was 
being shown. And it was brought home to 
me how much an inappropriate piece of 
music might influence the picture’s effect on 
me. It would have been better without 
music. At the farewell between the mother 
and son, as he prepares to go to the front, 
the lonesome pianist played Tosti’s GoopBYE. 
This is what I call bringing things down to 
earth at a pretty lively rate. This song is 
an old war horse. Twenty-eight years ago 
it used to make the maidens weep in the 
musty front parlor of my boarding house. 
It is now the main-spring of the musical 
programs of Kokoma, Carnarsie and the 
suburbs of Jamaica. Broadway, being 
close'y related to these resorts, yearns for 
this moss-covered song. The lonesome pian- 
ist at the Republic, hearing the yearning cry, 
plays it. 

In the picture “Just Around the Corner”, 
shown at the Rialto some weeks ago, the 
old hymn Shall We Gather at the River 
was used for the death scene of the mother. 
This good old tune has seen much service 


Contributing Editor 


for scenes, both in pictures and in real life, 
where it seemed right that tears should flow. 
In the southern part of the country it was 
generally used at funerals, and now and then 
at baptisings held on the river bank. In this 
latter case it seemed to indicate a sense of 
humor in the minister, especially if the water 
happened to be cold. 

The effect of a similar hymn introduced 
in a sad scene in a picture is most excellent 
from the showman side of the fence. It 
really makes an effect. It is of course usual- 
ly left to the organist to put it over. In the 
early days of pictures, the death-bed scene 
was a great favorite, and the use of hymns 
was much more common than nowdays. 
Such scenes have all but been eliminated 
from the best pictures. If anybody is to 
die, the victim is closed out of life and the 


* picture with all possible speed. There is 


seareely any time to play even a short hymn 
before his spirit wings its way heavenward. 
We are thus saved many weeps. 

There has been a picture based. on the old 
hymn WuereE Is My WawnpeERING Boy To- 
NIGHT, and one must admit that there is cer- 
tainly picture stuff in this hymn. Most any- 
thing could be made out of it. Ethelburt 
Nevin unwittingly lifted the first two meas- 
ures of this hymn and began his O THAT we 
Two were Mayne with it. If my memory 
serves me I think it is the same, note for 
note, and even the time. But I may be wrong 
in this. This hymn has always been a great 
standby with the revivalists down in the 
Alleghany mountains when they made an 
effort to bring the wandering boys back to 
the fold and incidentally add contributions 
to the church. I have heard it sung almost 
directly at a wandering one, and at the same 
time the mother of the boy would go back 
opposite the pew where he was sitting and 
kneel down, while the whole congregation 
looked out of the corner of its eye to note the 
effect. In some cases it worked, but usually 
the boy was untouched by the Moody and 
Sankey idea of religion. 
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The secret of using hymns effectively sim- 
ply is this: that they bring back to most of 
us scenes from our childhood, when we were 
accustomed to attending the village church. 
And certainly for sad, serious scenes they are 
the last word in showmanship. It is impos- 
sible to approximate such effects all through 
a picture. There are only a few scenes where 
such effects can be made, the greater length 
of footage being given over to padding and 
the introduction of counter-plots. 

One of the best “churchy” effects ever 
attained in a picture was the concluding 
scene in “The Miracle Man”, which Hugo 
Riesenfeld sat up with at night for several 
weeks. The result was worth it. There 
has never been quite such an effective ending 
to a picture heard or seen on Broadway. 
It was thrilling to the last degree. And the 
uplift was the same basically as in the hymn 
just cited, but it was clothed in art’s raiment 
and more acceptable to cultured ears. 

And here we have the explanation of the 
controversy between Mr. Klaiss and Mr. 
Adams. Highbrow scores for highbrow au- 
dieneces and mediocre scores for the lower in- 
telligence. The effects are the same in both 
cases, only clothed in a different material. 
The famous BERCEUSE by Chopin will put a 
baby to sleep, I suppose, yet I have heard 
a mother put a baby to sleep with a lullaby 
that could be heard a mile. The main thing 
was to get the baby to sleep, the medium was 
secondary. And so it is with picture music: 
The picture’s the thing, the score secondary. 
Mr. Klaiss will probably move a vastly great- 
er audience with his ideas than Mr. Adams. 
For it is still worthy of note in our more or 
less delightful country that most people are 
blissfully ignorant so far as music goes. 
And the best part of it is that it does not 
make much difference. 

In all this 4rgument pro and con, there is 
one thing that must impress one, and that is 
that the showman, the real showman will be 
rather inclined to lean toward the ears of 
ignorance rather than to cater to the cultured, 
for the former is much more powerful, both 
at the box-office and in revolutions. One 
gets rich on ignorance, from the motion pic- 
ture standpoint; or at least that has Seen 
the history of the business up to the present 
time. We shall see what we shall see. 
While department stores go into bankruptcy, 
lunch-wagons thrive and do business day and 
night. The wise man rather leans to the 
crowd if he is in the show business. 
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This also applies to organists. Better the 
open applause of the healthy ignorant than 
the austere handclap of the aristocrat. This 
sounds like Anarchy, Bloody Mary, and 
Treat’?em Rough, but it isn’t. I like good 
music, but the point is that I’m not the 
crowd, and the crowd is the source of the 
sounding shekels. 


I shall soon take occasion to go around to 
some of New York’s secondary picture 
houses and cull a few lessons from the way 
their organists handle the picture. Prob- 
ably I may get some good out of it, and my 
readers may get a glimpse of how they do 
it on the side streets of the Metropolis. I 
may say at once that I have never met any 
sort of sound-making instrument that could 
put me out of business. I have heard every- 
thing that goes by the name of Organ. 


William Reddick, organist at the Rivoli, 
complains that three or four fiddle-players 
habitually practice the Devil’s Trill just 
under the stage and incidentally under his 
pedalboard. So that he has to put on more 
and more Organ as the fiddles get louder and 
louder to keep the audience from thinking 
the Organ is cipheing. Here is one of the 
troubles of the Broadway organist. He is 
so surrounded by art that he can scarcely 
play. This hint might be taken into con- 
sideration by Organ builders. Some sort of 
immunity from budding Kreislers ought to 
be included in the specifications. I throw 
this paragraph in for Mr. Reddick’s sake. 
If you think he is overdoing the Organ 
part, just picture to yourself that the con- 
cert-master is in the throes of inspired scale- 
practice underneath the organ-bench. How 
wonderful are the ways of the motion picture 
theater. 


Critiques 


CRITERION—NEW YORK 
THE program of February 20th presented 
the spectacular German film, “Loves of Phar- 
aoh”, in which great masses of people are 
used with skill—perhaps as many as ten 
thousand persons appearing in some of the 
scenes. The music of the Organ, under Mr. 
Sigmund Krumgold, made use of both new 
and old materials, including Stoughton’s 
ENCHANTED Forest from FAIRYLAND SUITE. 
Mr. Krumgold followed the orchestra at one 
point with skill, the Organ entering in the 
upper register on strings 8’ and 4’ immed- 
iately after an orchestral coda in which the 
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brass played an important part. The violent 
contrast was an entirely satisfactory effect, 
though quite different from the usual method. 
There was no mixture of flutes and diapasons 
in the string effect. The Criterion Orches- 
tra seemed to be less effective than it was 
in its former position behind the scenes; 
as it is, the effects are too close to the au- 
dience, too open, too bare for so small a 
house. 

The Keaton Comedy was played by Mr. 
Krumgold with masterly skill. The repeat- 
ing Xylophone, or something similar, was 
used almost throughout, and with fine effect 
and entirely without tedium, Mr. Krumgold 
keeping his tempos lively and his touch 
crisp and happy throughout. Nevin’s NAr- 
cissuS was used delightfully in the scene 
where Keaton unexpectedly rounds a corner 
at top speed and lands plump into the de- 
tective and the two begin a march this way 
and that; the music was made to fit it beau- 
tifully in a peculiar manner. Again where 
Keaton on the front of the locomotive races 
toward the screen and stops with a jerk full 
upon the audience, Mr. Krumgold produced 
an effect similar to the Capitol orchestra in 
the “Runaway Train” episode. There are 
few comedies played as well as Mr. Krum- 
gold played this one, and that in spite of 
his exceedingly small and _ unsatisfactory 
imitation Organ. And this makes his art all 
the more astonishing. 


RIALTO—NEW YORK 
CONRAD Nagel’s masterpiece, “Fool’s Par- 
adise”, is well produced for the fitting of a 
musi¢e score; besides, it is a wonderful De- 
Mille production. Mr. Cooper used Chop- 
in’s VALSE in D flat, Jensen’s NocTURNE 
from Weppinc Music, d’Hardelot’s Sans 
Tot, all with fine effect. The Chopin VaALsE 
fitted the last Magic Carpet scene eminently; 
Sans Tor was used fittingly after the intend- 
ed suicide. At this same program the over- 
ture was Tchaikewsky’s Capriccio ITALIEN, 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Littau who gave 
a masterful rendition of the work. Mr. Lit- 
au has now become one of the great conduct- 
ors of America, and one of the greatest of 
the great along Broadway; he conducts with 
‘a fire and zeal and yet modesty that endear 
him to orchestra and public alike—and he 
is worthy of all the applause given him. 
There is now only one fault to be found with 
the Rialto Orchestra, or rather only two: 
First, the brass is still inclined to be slow in 
attack—is it an inherent defect of the heav- 
ier wind instruments? And,Second—which 
is much the worse fault possible in a pro- 
gram where music is featured— a few of the 
orchestral players persist in tuning their 
instruments and limbering their fingers just 








outside the stage curtain where every sound 
is earried directly into the auditorium; and 
when we remember that at this time there 
are from five hundred to two thousand peo- 
ple, many of them musicians, in the aud- 
itorium, and that they are tortured with a 
elash of intentional Organ music and un- 
intentional and unpardonable orchestral tun- 
ings-up, the greviousness of the offense will 
be appreciated. Where is the house manag- 
er at 7:20 P. M.? 


Score Suggestions 


“YounG PatntTER” 

By Joseph Littau of the Rialto, New York 
Grieg—Sarabande and Gavotte (Holberg 

Suite) 
Brahms—Allegretto Grazioso (Sym. 2) 
Bizet—Adagietto |’ Arlesienne 
Godard—Canzonetta 
Mae Dowell—Poet’s Dream 
Grunefeld—Little Serenade 
Zamecnik—KEestacy 
Goldmark—In Garden (Rustic Wedding) 

The Rialto is the first theater to attempt 
the union of sereen and opera score, and the 
above suggestions display an equally good 
union of good music and classic picture. The 
Brahms number was not put in to educate 
anybody, the authorities say, but because it 
is a simple, appealing bit of lovely music 
that exactly fitted the requirements of the 
sereen. One advantage not often cited in a 
score of this kind is its salutary effect upon 
both organist and orchestra in keeping them 
interested in the better things in music— 
which is absolutely essential if picture scores 
are ultimately to become an art. 


“NINETEEN AND PHYLIS” 

By Harold Price of the Casino, Halifax 
Myddleton—Down South 
Benoist—-Premier Amour 
Fiest—Sweetheart 
Belwin—Everybody Knows 
Vargas—Garden Dance 
Frommel—Love’s Fantasy 

No. 1 opened the picture; no. 2 was re- 
peated several times during the score; no. 3 
served as a theme. 


“Gops CRUCIBLE” 

By Harold Price of the Casino, Halifax 
Flagler-—Alpine’ Pastorale 
Tchaikowsky—Song Without Words 
Tchaikowsky—Barcarolle 
Luigini—Russian Ballet 
Drdla—Souvenir 
Ischikaff—Cossak Revels 
Godard—In the Village 
Langley—The Storm 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


On Repertoire 


A SYMPOSIUM 


By Howarp A. Murpuy. 


HE daily problem of repertoire can- 
not be solved by any set formula, 


for the differences in _ theaters, 

Organs, and pictures demand’ spec- 
ial solution. There are general principles, 
however ,that experience and high ideals 
indicate. 

If the Organ is to be interesting, it seems 
that continuous improvisation, except in rare 
cases of positive genius, should be avoided. 
This is hardly a matter of ‘repertoire and 
yet it comes under the general subject of 
what to play. The danger here is in too 
much rather than too little improvisation. 

The logical choice is an organ compos- 
ition, amd it is generally possible to score a 
third of the pictures, and often more, with 
such numbers. There is a surprising vari- 
ety in this field, if one takes the pains to 
explore it. Next come piano numbers, of 
the type not usually scored for orchestra. 

Although the Organ is a substitute for the 
orchestra, it should never be a slavish im- 
itation of it, but should preserve a suitable 
and distinet individuality. 

The problem of repertoire differs for the 
main and the relief organists, owing to the 
difference in the length of time each plays 
continuously. The former can use Organ 
numbers for most of his time, which is us- 
ually a half hour or less. The relief organ- 
ist, however, often will find it easier and 
equally satisfactory to use much of the 
orchestral score, if suited to the Organ. 
Perhaps, in ordinary cases, two-thirds of the 
score will be effective, although, of course, 
the oftener the picture is played the more 
Organ or piano numbers may be interpo- 
lated. Nothing is more distressing than to 
hear an organist read through a long orches- 
tral seore composed of inane and wilted 
floral offerings. : 

In conclusion, let me urge the use of more 
Organ numbers of the proper dramatic value, 
when and where conditions permit; and less 
weak improvision or sight reading of picture 
scores, when something more characteristic 
of the Organ ean be substituted. 
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By G. W. NEEepHamM. 


AT present I use orchestra piano parts al- 
most exclusively in my feature repertoire as 
a measure of economy. I have a large 
library of orchestral music, having formerly 
furnished music for resort hotels. 

For the better grade of comedies and 
light comedy dramas I often play selections 
from operettas by Herbert, Luders, De Kov- 
en, ete. 

For the “Topics” I play waltzes by Wald- 
tenfel, Lincke, ete. Fox-trots, played from 
the orchestra piano parts, serve for the or- 
dinary one or two reel comedies. For car- 
toons like “Mutt-and Jeff” I improvise to 
action. 

I plan to use an original Organ compos- 
ition for scenic and educational films, unless 
something exotic is required, in which case 
it may be difficult to ‘find an appropriate 
Organ number. 

In enlarging my repertoire it is my inten- 
tion to give preference to original Organ 
compositions. In view of the great amount 
of dry-as-dust music that has been written 
for the Organ we ought to encourage the 
composers of interesting numbers by boost- 
ing their creations. 

For “Way Down East” I stuck pretty 
close to the score, but treated the ice scene 
very freely. Personally I don’t like these 
chop-suey scores, and that is Mr. Griffith’s 
idea of musical accompaniment to a big 
feature. I say “Shoemaker, stick to your 
last.” (I consider the above good advice. 
In such scenes it is easy for an organist to 
get caught in the rapids—F. S. A.) 


By JoHnN HamMonp 


IN estimating the dramatic value of a com- 
position one must take into consideration the 
difference between the psychology of the or- 
ganist and that of his audience. It is a fact 
that few organists realize or seem to realize 
that their dramatic sense is much more tem- 
perate than that of their audience, and sel- 
dom measures up to the degree of intensity 
demanded by the stage. Whatever we may 


be in our private life, the training to which 
most of us have been subjected tends to dis- 
courage emotionalism in music. 
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Basing my statements on the foregoing 
paragraph I have no hesitation in saying 
that where the average organist professes to 
see a point of dramatic interest in a com- 
position, his audience will discern nothing 
even mildly exhilarating. I have yet to find 
an Organ composition which is expressive of 
intensified passion, whether it be the passion 
of hate or of love or of jealousy, in the same 
degree that the operatic composers of the 
post-Wagnerian period have attained. Hence 
my repertoire in the main relies on trans- 
criptions as being freer, simpler, more in- 
timate expressions of the composer’s inten- 
tion. As a rough estimate I should say that 
50% of my repertoire is composed of or- 
chestral transcriptions; Organ compositions 
comprise 20%; and miscellaneous tran- 
scriptions from piano, vocal, and various in- 
strumental works make up the remaining 
30%. 

There is a real need for Organ composition 
that shall meet the dramatic demand of the 
screen, but its composition is not the easy 
thing that at first appears. It must be 
simple, direct, and “uncensored”, and the 
chief difficulty of its composition lies in the 
tact that the organist-composer has not as 
vet the stimulus that the orchestral composer 
has in doing a complete score for an opera 
which he knows hes at least a fighting chance 
to endure as a_ lasting monument to his 


genius. 


By F. A. Wotrarru 


WITH the average theater organist, music 
written for the organ is conspicuous by its 


absence. This is undoubtedly caused by the 
fact that so many of our modern composers 
ot Organ music still think in the idiom of 
thirty vears ago. To look at their writings 
one would think that they had never heard 
of a modern electric pneumatic Organ, much 
less played on one. 

What the theater organist wants in Organ 
music is elasticity of melodie outline, and 
not a rigid succession of harmoni¢ progress- 
ions in the left hand, with a melody of “rest- 
tones” in the right. Go into any music 
store and look over a list of Organ pieces. 
Out of fifty selections, one might be of gen- 
uine theatrical value. It is the theater or- 
ganist’s business to please his audience by 
giving them the greatest possible variety in 
the way of selecting numbers for the picture. 

Theater organists acquire a_ repertoire 
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usually from three sources: (1) music writ- 
ten or arranged for orchestra; (2) tran- 
seriptions for the instrument of genuine 
musical worth; (3) music written for the 
piano-forte. Let us consider them in the 
above order. 

The conscientious theater organist, after 
patiently ransacking most of the literature 
of the instrument, finds that he is a long way 
from possessing a good theater repertoire. 
Consequently we find him delving into the 
works of orchestral composers. Most or- 
chestral composers have certain definite ideas 
or “programs” which they endeavor to trans- 
late into music. A great many times their 
ideas or programs are identical with the 
visualized ideas on the sereen; more so than 
the composer of Organ music who is so often 
confined to the church style. 

While there are many good selections of 
Organ music which may be used by the thea- 
ter organist, they are difficult to find, and 
are not always effective with every audience. 
The orchestral compositions, on the other 
hand, are so numerous and rich in harmonic 
and melodie outline. Many of them are 
popularized by the phonograph. The wise 
theater organist will observe the monthly 
bulletins of the phonograph companies and 
will endeavor to tie up with them to the 
fullest extent, not only the classic numbers, 
but the popular as well. 

And last, but not least, the literature of 
the piano is particularly rich in music which 
can be adopted to screen action. The pro- 
gressive theater organist should continually _ 
attempt to transcribe pianoforte music at the 
Organ. With a little effort, he will be agree- 
ably surprised to find that pieces which he 
had previously thought tco pianistie, , will, 
with a little arranging, be just the thing for 
certain types of sereen action. 

Transcriptions of proved value should be 
used whenever possible, and if there is a 
seore with the picture, the organist should 
obtain a piano part and adapt it to the Or- 
gan when playing alone. If the score is of 
genuine musical worth like the one for “Way 
Down East” he should study it as much as 
possible from an orchestral standpoint. 

In conclusion, the writer would suggest 
that the organist be continually on the look- 
out for new material, as newness is the key- 
stone of the show business. While doing 
this, however, he should attempt some ser- 
ious study either on the Organ or piano. 
This will help his theater work and at the 
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same time he will develop broader musician- 
ship. 

To sum up: the theater organist, while 
catering to the popular taste, must respect 
the traditions of the masters of the instru- 
ment as well. In this way he will improve 
his stvle and musicianship, and will become 
a potent factor in the musical development 
of the community. This article is intended 
for the lone organist who does not have the 
advantages of orchestral association. 


By VERA KITCHNER 


THEATER organists of the present time 
are of two general classes—those who have 
migrated from the piano and those who have 
slid over from the church. to the theater. 
Therefore, the theater organist’s repertoire 
in this day and age is much influenced by 
what he did previous to the day of the motion 
picture. 

In going over my repertoire of 3,616 
numbers, I find I have 1,387 piano numbers, 
1.290 songs. 456 organ numbers, 437  or- 
chestral piano parts, 42 numbers in manu- 
script, and four violin numbers. This shows 
that the influence of my piano study is 
strong. My song list is large because it in- 
cludes not only operatic, classical, semi-clas- 
sical and popular settings but the past and 
present in the realm of jazz. 

In making up my musical programs, my 
first consideration is type of melody desired. 
If I have an organ number which fills the 
need, well and good. If I haven’t I select 
elsewhere. I never limit mystelf to Organ 
inusi¢ alone but do give it the preference as 
it is surely better musically than my hasty 
transcriptions, and our audiences deserve 
the best. 

A gentleman who very recently deserted 
the church bench for a theater (the salary 
padding probably making it more comfort- 
able) told me he used Organ musie almost 
wholly, but did he reach his audience? No. 
Musie is the connecting link between the pic- 
ture and the people and although I believe 
we can give real meat in our settings yet we 
must talk in the language that our guests 
can understand. Therefore, the value of 
the melody is paramount regardless of its 
written sign. 

In this statement, I find I have already 
answered the question, “Should a good or- 
chestra score be transcribed?” Yes, if the 
numbers are suitable for the Organ. Here, 
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experience points out that in some cases 
transcribing intensifies the dramatic value, 
thereby making it no longer fitted to the 
screen situation. Then a substitute must be 
used. The organist must be resourceful to 
keep his seore interesting or the orchestra 
will overtwoer. For instance, an orchestra 
can play a selection several times in the same 
key and it is ever good, but let an organist 
beware of monotony in unvaried repetition. 

So, Organ friends and countrymen, let us 
say with Longfellow :— 
“Then let us be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to wait.” 


By Herman F. Siewert 


THE number of Organ pieces I use in the 
average score is small; -probably averaging 
five to eight numbers. The rest are mostly 
piano, solo, or orchestra piano parts. 
Whenever a complete score is furnished 
with a picture I prefer to use it—to save 
time and my library if nothing else. For 
hurries and dramatic situations I often use 


parts of Organ sonatas like those of Guil- 
mant. 

For short-run pictures there is nothing 
equal to the ability to improvise for any 
emotion or particular action on the screen. 


It is something an orchestra cannot do. The 
organist should not minimize his advantage; 
if he does not possess the ability he should 
strive to acquire it to the limit of his time 
and talent. 


By FRANK Stewart ADAMS 


THE best advice for one desiring to become 
a theater organist is to play in an orchestra 
using piano, not in a cabaret, but in a good 
hotel, or in miscellaneous, non-terpsichorean 
engagements of the better sort. Even play- 
ing for vaudeville might be of advantage, 
if not indulged in long. But it is import- 
ant’that he be associated with musicians of 
sound schooling, and play overtures, sym- 
phonic and operatic selections as well as 
lighter and popular music. Playing piano 
in chamber music, string trios and quartets 
is a salutary process for any organist. He 
will thus acquire ensemble routine, feeling 
for rhythm, accuracy, facility in sight-read- 
ing and transposing, and knowledge of or- 
chestral style, both small and full orchestra. 
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But study of Organ technic is also essential. 

The dead level, the happy (or unhappy) 
medium _ between popular music and the elab- 
orate concert repertoire lies in the suites of 
German, Lacome, and Delibes. The thea- 
ter organist must know this kind of musie 
and understand how to interpret it. 

There is wide-spread need for sound mus- 
icianship, for serious study of sight-reading, 
improvising and kindred subjects. This is 
not said because of any desire to educate the 
public (which is futile per se, while degrading 
its taste is unnecessary) nor because of any 
ex cathedra exploitation of high-brow ideas. 
It is necessary if such a long stretch of play- 
ing is even tolerable, if picture playing ever 
becomes any better than it is now. 

De gustibus non est disputandum, but it 
is a safe policy to get as many new numbers 
as possible for pictures. 

For a dramatic scene it is so easy to play 
Raff’s or Bohm’s Cavatina. With the light 
turned off, we become suffused with a sacro- 
sanet glow of fatuous complacency at the 
thought of obeying the public mandate but 
it is really laziness, getting into a frightful 
rut. 

lm addition these chestnuts, and every- 
thing else, are often played with the most 
glaring inaccuracies. There are two kinds 
of faking which curse picture playing. The 
first kind, which passes for improvising, was 
sufficiently flayed last month, although faking 
comedy music should have had a few whacks. 
The kind which is a puling attempt at mem- 
orizing, sight-reading, transcribing, ete., is 
indefensible, in spite of Vox Populi or any- 
thing else. An organist tries a piece the 
notes of which he hasn’t gazed on from his 
youth up. We hear a few notes of the mel- 
ody, the rest of which, the harmony and 
other details, are supplied by the player 
through divine (or other) inspiration, and 
terrestrial nerve. 

We are told that those who nourish plebian 
proclivities, with their ears to the ground 
(their feet also firmly planted thereon) can 
execute the classics fluently, when they feel 
the spiritual urge. I heard one of these 
evangelists play Marcue Stav. The first 
five notes of the melody were letter—perfect, 
but with a new, denatured version of the 
harmony. The second strain, with the figure 
for two trumpets (perhaps the people didn’t 
want it) was treated in free, untrammelled 
fashion, becoming a new, exoteric creation, 
which I had never heard before, and hope 


to be spared from hearing again. There 
were. many striking points of divergence 
from the way the Philharmonic plays it. 
This classic is popular enough in its virgin 
form without any excoriations. During the 
rest of the spasm, luxuriant excrescences and 
free variations were built around the orig- 
inal music, as well as above and below it, 
with such consumate skill that there was no 
trace of the original (or any other) melody. 


That the audience doesn’t know the dif- 
ference is a hallucination; there are always 
those present who expect the organist to 
know his business, which is the music pro- 
fession, not that of vaudeville imperson- 
ations, a sister act, or circus clown. Ac- 
euracy and mechanical facility are useless in 
themselves, but necessary adjuncts. New 
York organists, with long hours and short 
pay, a seven-day sentence and no parole, 
have more exeuse for such vagaries. than 
those working under better conditions. 

Much of the blame for the theater situation 
lies in the pictures themselves. They are 
too largely produced by those who desire to 
please only the frivolous section of the thea- 
ter-going public. If there is no change for 
the better, motion pictures as well as the 
speaking stage will be under rigid censor- 
ship. They have kept too near the level of 
the “Demi-Virgin” or have been banal voids. 
In the large cities at least the level of mus- 
ieal presentation and scoring has been far 
above that of production. 


News Items 


ORGAN COMMITTEE 

THE Organ committee has been consulting 
with the N.A.O. committee of reference 
(Reginald MeAll, Charles M. Courboin, T. 
Tertius Noble, and Clifford Demarest) and 
will soon publish joint recommendations to 
Organ builders regarding theater Organ 
problems. Synthetics, swell shades, console 
measurements, unit Organs, duplexing and 
borrowing, have received especial attention. 
A public meeting is planned at which these 
matters will be debated by prominent Organ 
builders and organists. 


PUBLICITY 


OVER one hundred copies of the January 
issue were sent to the theater organists all 


over the country, and a letter with each, © 


stating the aims of the Society. Inquiries 
are being received in reply. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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(Concluded from previous page) 


THE EXAMINATIONS 

AT the last Examination for admission to 
the Society of Theater Organists, held at 
the Magna Chordia Studios on Feb. 27, two 
candidates satisfied the Board of Examiners 
and became members of the Society. These 
were Mr. Paul W. Le Bar and Miss Ruth 
Barrett. 

On the first part of the Examination, 
which includes a Bach number, improvising 
on a given theme, and sight- reading tests, 
the candidates averaged 44% out of a pos- 
sible 55%. The solo numbers played were 
the Bach Preludes in G-major and E-minor, 
the Toccata in G by Dubois and the Toccata 
from the Fifth Symphony by Widor. The 
sight-reading consisted of an Organ trio, on 
three staves, a piano accompan‘ment part 
and the harmonizing of a given melody. 

On the dramatic tests, comprising the 
second half of the Examination, the average 
was 41.5% out of a possible 45%. These 
tests included accompaniments for a scenic, 
a fire scene, an exotic number and a western 
allegro from a news weekly, a misterioso, a 
ballet and a hurry from a feature and a 
“Rube” number and a fox trot suitable for 
a comedy. 

The total average attained by the success- 
ful candidates was 85.5% out of a possible 
100%. Those who failed of passing, while 
qualifying on theatrical work, fell below the 
standard set by the Society for straight Or- 
gan equipment. They may appear for Ex- 
amination on the section in which they failed 
without being required to take the dramatic 
tests again. 

Much excellent playing was developed 
during the course of the morning but the 
Examiners would like to see a higher level 
of attainment in the improvisations and 
sight-reading, both of these being of su- 
preme importance to the theater organist. 

The solo numbers set by the Board for the 
next examination are the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D-minor and the Toccata from the 
Suite Gothique by Boellman. 


- Froripa vs. New York 
MR. Herman F. Siewert, formerly of the 
Criterion, New York, now of Winter Park, 
Florida (Box 325) writes: 
“The weather has been like May or June 


here. I have a young orange grove which 
takes much of my time. We have planted 
several hundred new trees this winter. We 
live 4144 miles from Orlando and I drive back 
and forth in my Ford each day. The Organ 
is a three-manual Austin, voiced big; the 
finest I have played on outside of the Cap- 
itol in New York. There are only two good 
movie Organs in the state so far. It’s a 
pleasure to have Sundays to myself.” 

New York organists can’t have Sundays 
or a Ford either. Perhaps they can retire 
on the interest of their surplus savings, and 
raise fruit—and other things—in Florida. 
But they have had lemons enough since last 


summer on their native heath. 
A quite good enough for the organist, 

though it has been considered for 
many years now, that the softest cushions 
money can buy are none tvo good for con- 
gregations, and ministers have sat in chairs 
with seats as comfortable as the proverbial 
bed of roses. . 

Mr. E. R. Howard, of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
decided that this is not as it should be; he 
has consequently turned his attention to 
remedying the evil—with results as depicted 
herewith. The illustration shows the seat 
unoccupied, in three positions, the central 
position being normal, while the left shows 
the seat in the position in which it would be 
with the right foot on the crescendo pedal 
or playing in the upper pedal register with 
the left playing the lower notes, and the 
right position shows how the organist is free 
to swing both feet to the extreme left or 
right. The back rest gives a feeling of sup- 
port and enables the organist to exercise his 
feet and legs with great freedom and se- 
curity. 

The view showing Mr. Howard seated on 
his comfortable invention gives a better idea 
of the practical applicability of the seat. 
The seat can be raised or lowered five inches, 
and the back-rest can be raised or lowered 


Howard Organ Seat 


BENCH, rigid and plain—and as 
hard as plain—has heretofore been 
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eighteen inches and drawn forward or back- 
ward five inches, insuring perfect comfort 
for players of all body dimensions. Ball 
bearings make the movements of the seat 
practically free from friction so that the 
movement of the player’s feet and legs is 
entirely unhampered. 

The back-rest swings with the player’s 
back as he turns slightly either way for the 
extreme notes of the pedal clavier, and both 


with regard to the construction of Organs 
for purposes of suitable film accompaniment, 
I was successful in persuading the managing 
director of the company to sanction this 
Brighton scheme—as commented upon by 
Mr. George Ashdown Audsley in your issue 
of January—which I might say was very 
costly and was evolved during a very difficult 
period with regard to cost of labor and 
materials. 

With regard to the Editor’s footnote on 





THE HOWARD 


the*back-rest and the two parts of the divi- 
ded seat are provided with light springs 
which restore the.moving parts of the seat 
to normal when the player’s body is not in 
contact. ; 

It would seem that Mr. Howard has pro- 
duced practically a perfect Organ seat, and 
that it is an essential piece of equipment, 
especially for theater organists whose long 
periods at the console tend to produce fa- 
tigue—and_ fatigue, whether at theater 
console or in the Organ loft, is fatal to the 
art of Organ playing. 

Mr. Howard is manufacturing the Howard 
Organ Seat under his own directions and the 
price has been set at Seventy-five and 
Eighty-five Dollars, according to the finish 
desired, aluminum or east iron. 


Points and Viewpoints 


AN ANSWER 

GEORGE SWAINE . 
YOU may be interested to know that in my 
capacity of Musical Adviser to Provincial 
Cinematograph Theaters, Ltd., of London, 
from Oct. 1919 to Oct. 1921, particularly 


ORGAN SEAT 


the influence of Mr. Audsley in this scheme 
I should like to point out that I was not 
influenced ‘by it, but entirely by my own 
personal experiences gained by continual 
study and hard work on what I e¢all the ap- 
plication of accompanimental musical speech 
to the photoplay. 

Of course I have heard of Mr. Audsley, 
but even now I have not read his well-known, 
and, I believe, universally admired writings 
with reference to flexibility and compound 
expression. I remember seeing a copy of 
this writing in the office of Mr. Herbert 
Norman, of Messers Norman and Beard, 
London. 

With regard to the scheme itself, the same 
was drawn by Mr. Herbert Norman on 
general lines suggested by myself. I re- 
quired as nearly as possible a refined and 
expressive simulation of the orchestra. My 
suggestions were all carried out, even to the 
arrangement of the stopkeys, ete. 

However, there are certain mechanisms in 
this instrument that might have been done 
differently but, as you know, you cannot 
push Organ builders with large prestige and 
tradition too quickly. , 

And now, to sum up, I think that the man 
that deserves the credit is the one that knows 
what he wants, knows how to get it, and— 
what is more important than all—has the 
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instinet, ability, or whatever you like to call 
it, to persuade the person or persons who 
are investing the money that the advocated 
proposition is the thing that he or they 
should have. 


ORGAN-PIANO DUETS 


F. HortsMEIER 
SOMEONE in the issue of January ‘is 
wanting Organ and piano numbers. I have 
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quite a number that are not now on the 
market (gotten before the war) or else very 
hard to get. I should like to loan these to 
a responsible person, or give the titles; and 
would also like to learn of other numbers. 
My address is 3038 Palmer Sq. Chicago. I 
am also interested in buying choral music 
for our Luther League Choral Union. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


ORESTE RAVANELLO 


CHRISTUS RESURREXIT 
THIS piece of Organ literature should be in 
every repertoire the world over. This does 
not mean that it is the greatest piece of 
Organ literature produced thus far, but that 
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it is merely an effective piece of Organ music 
that fills a specific place in the organist’s 
routine, and fills it eminently well. It has 
appeared with great frequency on recital 
and church programs, and it has the supreme 
grace of being easy to play. Our first il- 
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lustration shows a motive that recurrs every 
now and then throughout the piece, with 
fine effect. It is a brother or a cousin of 
the theme of the VotGa Boat Sone, though 
its composer is probably all unaware if it. 
Immediate'y appears the working out of the 
piece, as shown in our second illustration. 















This mat oped throughout the 
piece, building up a fine climax and furnish- 
ing a delightfully realistic picture of the 
excitement, the amazement, the hope of the 
Resurrection. The composer does not actu- 
ally repeat any one measure or phrase, he 
always varies it in some way; somewhat like 
Chopin’s Brerceuse treatment. The music 
has about it a quality of inspiration, a 
quality of heart interest; yet there is always 
present that feeling of breathless suspense, 
of wonder—at least so it impresses your re- 
viewer, today. The third page brings in a 
combination of illustration one and _ illus- 
tration two, worked together in mood and 
manner. CHRISTUS RESURREXIT is eight 
pages long, and is published in a folder 
containing the six pieces of the composer’s 
Opus 50, so that the purchaser gets twenty 
pages of music in addition to the eight pages 
he buys in Curistus REesurrexit. Bargain, 
isn’t it? 

The church program will carry it most 
effectively at Easter, preferably as the 
morning prelude; it could well be repeated 
also for the evening prelude. Or it could 
be used with excellent effect as an Organ 
solo in the middle of the service. Ministero 
Volente! On the recital program of the 
Easter season it would be excellent also, as 
it is of recital quality. 

Theater organists will certainly have many 
uses for it; its air of hushed excitement, of 
breathless expectation, its climax, all com- 
bine to make it ideal for certain scenes of 
serious drama. “It will also fit many other 
scenes—but to save a reviewer’s soul from 
condemnation these other uses will not be 
suggested; it is sufficient to urge its ad- 
dition to every theater repertoire, the re- 
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viewer taking the risk of such recommenda- 
tion himself. (Fischer) 


News and Notes 


MARK ANDREWS was offered and declined the 
position of organist in St. Lukes Church, Montclair, 
according to press report. St, Lukes became vacant 
when Mr. Channing Lefebvre was appointed to Old 
Trinity, New York. Mr. Andrews will remain with 
the First Congregational Church, Montclair, where he 
has been for some years. 

HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER of Yale Univer- 
sity staff has been appointed organist of the United 
Congregational Church of New Haven, beginning his 
duties in May. The agreement with Mr. Baumgart- 
ner includes a definite understanding that a new organ 
is to replace the present instrument at an early date. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS of the Cathedral Chapel, 
Brooklyn, gave Dubois’ “SEVEN LAST WorDsS” with 
his boychoir to paid-admission March 20th. Mr. 
Biggs has just recently returned from a successful re- 
cital tour, going as far as ‘Texas. 

RALPH BRIGHAM, formerly of the Strand Thea- 
ter, New York, and lately of the Capitol, St. Paul, has 
transferred his activities to the Senate Theater, Chica- 
go, where he has a Kimball organ, 

LYMAN B. BUNNELL, formerly of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, New Haven, has been appointed organist 
of the Congregational Church of Naugatuck, Conn. 

MRS. BESSIE BUXTON, of Universalists Church, 
Peabody, Mass., has been seriously ill in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. . 

JOHN F, CARABELLA has resigned as organist 
of St. Bernards Church, Cohoes, N. Y., to devote his 
time to teaching; Mr. Carabella has been with St. Ber- 
nards since 1913. 

FLOYD COLEMAN is taking a temporary vacation 
from his church and theater duties in New York and 
spending six months in Florida. 

J. VAN CLEFT COOPER is back at his old stand, 
the Rivoli, New York. During the few months follow- 
ing the flood, Mr. Cooper was located in the Rialto 
with Mr. Frank Stewart Adams and a three-manual 
Austin; in the Rivoli he again delights his audiences 
with clever picture playing. 

MISS MARIE DAVENPORT opened the new organ 
in the Asheboro Street Baptist Church, Greensboro, 
N. C., March 12th; the instrument was the gift of Mr. 
L. C. Satterfield and family in memory of Mrs, Minnie 
Doris Satterfield, wife and mother. 

HARRY DODGE, of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Poughkeepsie, has resigned to become organist of St. 
James Church, Kingston,N. Y., his home city. 

MISS DORA DUCK, of the First Methodist Church 
of Shreveport, La., has ben giving a series of twenty- 
minute preludes to the evening service with much suc- 
cess as to win favorable atention. from the colums of 
the local. newspapers. Miss Duck occasionally uses 
compositions of her own on these programs. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, gave a Washington’s Birthday 
Festival Celebration with an address by Col. W. B. 
Parsons and music by a choir of fifty voices. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., is giving a series of 
five cantatas during the Lent season; the list will be 
reproduced later. 

VALDO GARMAN, formerly of Denver, has been 
appointed organist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y., where he has a quartet choir and one 
service a Sunday. 

MRS. T. HARRY GARRETT has returned to her 
former position as organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Augusta, Ga, where she formerly had achieved 
a high standard of church music. 

E. HAROLD GEER has been raised to the rank of 
full professorship in Vassar College. 

MRS. THOMAS L. GILLESPIE is organist of the 
new 3-32 Moller organ in the First Methodist Church, 
Endicott, N. Y, her husband, supervisor of music in 
the Union-Endicott schools, has been appointed choir- 
master. - 

HAROLD GREEN, organist of the Allen Theater, 
Winnipeg, has gained a local reputation as a dancer 
through the observant courtesies of several regular 
occupants of the front seats who visit the theater 
chiefly to enjoy his pedal dexterity. 

MISS ALLICE MARIE HANNUM, though blind 
from birth, has achieved good success as an organist 
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in Little Rock, Ark.; Miss Hannum is also credited 
with a good soprano voice. 

EDWARD HARDY, of Philadelphia has been ap- 
pointed organist of Grace Church, Buffalo, where he 
began duties March 19th. Grace Church presents ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the development of its music 
resourses, 

RICHARD J. HARTIGAN has been appointed or- 
ganist of St. Bernards Church, Cohoes, N. Y. 

GEORGE W. HOLLAND, of Westerly, R. I., is 
reported to have worked 17 years on the building of 
an organ for his home, and then had it destroyed by 
the tamperings of an 8-year old girl. The press reports 
are undoubtedly stretched as it is hardly probable that 
any complete destruction could be managed by a child 
without the application of a match or dynamite. For 
Mr. Holland’s sake we hope for the best. 

EDDIE HORTON has been engaged as organist of 
the Kinema Theater, Los Angeles;; Mr. Horton was 
formerly with the California Theater, San Francisco. 

MISS PAULINE HOTALING, of Binghampton, 
N. Y., organist of the First Methodist Church, Endi- 
cott, has a new organ at her disposal since March 19th. 

MISS RUTH JOHNSTON, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Piqua, Ohio, used the recently installed Chimes 
and Vox Humana in her programs of March 12th 
when she had prepared a special program for the 
occasion. The additions to the instrument were the 
gift of Mr. Lester Spencer, in memory of his parents. 

HORACE L. JONES, of Epworth Methodist Church, 
Norfolk, Va., opened his new organ March 19th. 

CHANNING LEFEBVRE, formerly assistant or- 
ganist of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, has been appointed organist of Old Trinity, 
successor to the late Dr. Victor Baier. 

BAUMAN LOWE, of St. Bartholomews Church, 
Brooklyn, has just recovered from‘a serious siege of 
pneiimonia which began late in January. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER, organist and voice 
specialist, gave a joint recital with Miss M. Ethel 
Nichols, pianist; Mr. Manchester sang twelve songs 
including a group of 5 Robert Franz songs; his pro- 
gram opened with Dr. H. J. Stewart’s “O GIvE ME 
SworD”’. 

JULIUS MATTFELD, of Fordham Lutheran 
Church, New York City, in order to encourage intelli- 
gent interest in the music of his church, is issuing 
weekly bulletins by mimeograph which are placed in 
the pews each Sunday. The bulletins deal with any 
and all matters intimately or remotely connected with 
the music of his services. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN, organist and composer, 
has been appointed organist of the First Lutheran 
Church of Johnstown, Pa., where he will have a new 
Skinner organ. Mr. Nevin is versed in the mechanics 
of the organ and is credited with excellent registra- 
tional results thereby; he will be remembered as the 
author of a book on the subject published a few years 


ago. 

GEORGE LELAND NICHOLS has been appointed 
organist of Wellington Avenue Congregational Church, 
Chicago. 

T, TERTIUS NOBLE was represented at the wed- 
ding service of Princess Mary by a chant to which 
the Psalm was sung; this particular number was com- 
posed when Mr. Noble was 17 years of age, having 
been written with a number of others at the request of 
Sir Walter Parratt for a collection he was preparing. 

CHARLES O’HAVER has been appointed organist 
of the new Junior Orpheum, Los Angeles; the seating 
capacity is 2,500 and the organ is a new 3-manual 
Moller. Mr. O’Haver is a pupil of Dr. Ray Hastings. 

HAROLD RIEDER who came East to play in the 
Rivoli was transferred to the Rialto recently and then 
given a vacation during the time required for install- 
ing the new organ in the Rialto. 

H. C, M. ROSS, a Canadian organist and an artill- 
ery officer during the War, gave a concert in Chicago 
March 13th with the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir of 
which he is director. 

_ STANLEY P ROSTKOWSKI, of St. Stephens Pol- 
ish Church, Perth Amboy, N. J., gave a special sacred 
— in his church March 19th with the St. Cecilia 

noir. 

_ MISS ESTHER STAYNOR, formerly of the Amer- 
ican Theater, Spokane, is now organist of the Clemmer 
Theater, also of Spokane. Miss Staynor is a pupil of 
Mr. John J. McClellan, the famous Salt Lake City 
organist, and says she never gets tired—in fact after 
playing her 7 hours a day she lingers for an hour or 
two of practise after the audience has gone home. 

H. J. STEWART was Guest Conductor for the 10th 
Concert of the Los Angeles Philmarmonic Orchestra, 
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when he presented among other things a SUITE DE 
BALLET of his own; the Los Angeles Record gave 
very high praise to Dr. Stewart's composition, and 
the audience recalled the composer-conductor six times. 

ONALD STRAWN of the Pantheon Theater, 
Vincinnes, Ind., gives an opening program of about 
twenty minutes of organ music during several months 
of the year; popular opera numbers were largely used 
and the audiences make many requests for special 
favorites of their own. 

WHITNEY TEW, teacher of voice, who recently 
transferred his activities from Chicago to New York 
City, gave an invitation Musicale in his Studio March 
26th. 

ELMER A. TIDMARSH, formerly of Christ Church, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; has been appointed organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Rome, N. Y. Mr. Tid- 
marsh is director of the Albany community Chorus of 
a thousand members, director of two choral societies 
in Schenectady, one in Pittsfield, Mass., and of Glens 
Falls Oratorio Society. 

LATHAM TRUE, Associate Editor who has been 
straying from the fold so far as California, has just 
recently recovered from an illness brought on by a 
fall and its consequent internal injuries which proved 
exceedingly severe. Some broken bones refused to 
inhabit their stated abode, but have been subjugated 
successfully at last. 

FRANK VAN DUSEN gave the 3rd of his series of 
Historical Organ Lectures in Carpenter Chapel, Chica- 
go, March 1st; the Lecture was followed by an organ 
recital in which Mr. Van Dusen presented 12 of his 
organ pupils in solo numbers, also pupils of his assist- 
aut, Mr, Edward Eigenschenk. March 4th Mr. Van 
Dusen gave a Pupils Recital in Kimball Hall; the 
program will be reproduced in our next issue. 

MRS. MINNIE D. VORCE, after 35 vears service, 
resigned as organist of the Presby.erian Church, Rome, 
N. Y. Mrs. Vorce began her active organ work at 
the age of 1€, and went to the Presbyterian Church 
ten years later. During her 35 years she has missed 
only ten Sundays at her post, and those as a result 
of illness, . 

HOMER P. WHITFORD of Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, utica, gave a program of the organ and choral 
works of Mr. Albert L. Barnes who was organist of 
the Tabernacle whem the present organ was erected. 

T. CARL WHITMER of Pittsburgh is reported to 
have purchased an estate of a hundred acres in Dut- 
chess County, N. Y., where he plans to erect a theater 
for the performance of a music play of his own on the 
order of a Passion Play. : 

FREDERICK WIECHERT, for 30 years organist 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Sandusky, Ohio, resigned 
recently to accept similar duties in Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN WILDE has resigned from the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Paterson, N. J. 

LEE WOODBURY, organist of Roosevelt Theater, 
West Hoboken, N. J., is having a new instrument in- 
stalled, the various divisions being installed and used 
individually as rapidly as the work can be done. 

THOMAS E. YERGER of Lafayette College gave a 
presentation of Nevin’s “CROWN OF LIFE” on Feb. 
26th with the participation of several choirs, 

AMONG RECITALISTS 

MISS JESSIE CRAIG ADAM, Church of the As- 
cention, New York, March 28. 

HARRY J. ALLEN, Hamilton, March 18, 
assisted by his pupils. m 

MISS EDITH B. ATHEY, Civic Organist, Wash- 
ington, D. C., mixed programs in Central High School, 

LUCIEN E. BECKER, Reed College Chapel, Port- 
land, Oregon, March 14, program of new works. 

FREDERICK CHUBB, 5 Twilight Recitals, Christ 
Church, Vancouver. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN, weekly recitals, in 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York: March 20, First 
Presbyterian Church, Newark; March 30, Methodist 
Church, Endicott, N. Y., opening a 3-32 Moller donat- 
ed by Mr. George F, Johnston; early in April, Trinity 
Methodist Church, Charlotte, N. C., dedicating new 
Kimball; April 17, Methodist Temple, Lousville, Ky. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE musicales of the season 
included eight organ recitals, three by Mr. Cronham 
and guest recitals by Messrs. Geer, Hammond, and 
Longhurst.: On February 21st Pietro A. Yon’s Con- 


Can., 


CERTO GREGORIANO was given with orchestra. 
CLARENCE DICKINSON’S noon hour recitals in 
the Brick Church, New York, have included exclusive 
programs of Weber, Rachmaninoff, and Elgar, and a 
program reproducing the ‘““Twilight Music’ of Buxte- 
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hude which Bach paid tribute too in years gone by. 
Dr. Dickinson’s historical lecture recitals in Union 
Theological Seminary this year took the form of the 
Biography of Bach in Music, the first program pre- 
senting the Buxtehude “Twilight Music’, which -Dr. 
Dickinson gave with organ, chorus, solists, violins, 
’cello, and harp. “Twilight Music’”’ is somewhat like 
a short cantata, with a Christmas-like text. Readers 
seriously interested in program making should write 
Dr. Dickinson for a copy of this series of most unusual 
programs; it is safe to say nothing of the kind has 
ever been attempted before. 

ARTHUR H. EGERTON, All. Saints Church, Win- 
nipeg, 4 Lenten Recitals beginning March 18. 

Paul D. Esterly, First United Evangelical Church, 
Reading, playing entirely from memory; Mr. Esterly is 
a pupil of Mr. Henry F. Seibert. 

MISS ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER, Congregational 
Church, Redlands, Cal. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, First Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., 2 Lenten recitals. . 

A, CYRIL GRAHAM, Augustana Chapel, March 16. 

GEORGE W. GRANT, St. Lukes Church, Lebanon, 
Pa., Ist of a series of 6; programs printed at cost of 
advertisements on fourth page, and no collection is 
taken. 

PERCY SHAUL HALLETT, Washington Street 
Methodist Church, Pasadena, Cal., inaugural recital; 
subsequent recitals by Mr Robert W. Allen and Mr. 
George A. Mortimer. 

WARREN R. HEDDEN, Methodist Church, Hunt- 
ington, N Y., March 18. 

HARRISON LE BARON, Gray Chapel, Delaware, 
Ohio, Sunday afternoon Lenten recitals. 

ROLLO MARKWORTH, Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa. 

KARL MARKWORTH, Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee, March 19. 

ALEXANDER Me CURDY, first of a series in his 
church (Trinity, Oakland) March 2; Mr. Me Curdy 
is 16 years of age. 

W. ANDREW McNEILIS, Trinity Methodist, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, March 6. 

RUSSELL H. MILES, supervisor of music of An- 
gola, Ind., First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, before 
M. 8. N.C. 

DOUGLAS. S. MOORE, Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
March 222, first recital on the new organ. 

CARL F. MUELLER, a Guilmant program for his 
39th in Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee; second 
recital in Scottish Rite Cathedral, Feb. 26. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, Illinois Womans College, 
May 5. 

GEORGE B. RODGERS of St. James Church, Lan- 
caster, in a series of recitals during Lent; other re- 
citals by Mr. Sheldon B. Foote, Mr. Frank Mc Car- 
rell, Mr George W. Grant, Mr. Roland O’Neal, and 
Mr. Harry A. Sykes. 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL, Princeton University 
recitals every second week on the organ presented by 
Mr Henry C. Frick. 

MISS MARGUERITE A. SCHEIFELE, St. Marys, 
Reading, March 6; a pupil of Mr. Henry F. Seibert. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT, St.. Johns Church, Reading, 
Quaker Relief Benefit fund for Children; Church of 
the Holy Trinity, New York, March 14. 

GATTY SELLERS, Central Church, Galesburg, III., 
March 21; Methodist Church, Lincoln, Ill., 2 recitals 
March 22. 

ADOLPH H. STADERMANN, Presbyterian Church, 
Vincennes, Ind., March 9, opening new 8-manual 
Moller. 

H. J. STEWART, famous for his out-door recitals 
in San Diego, gave his seventh annual report for the 
fiscal year of 1921. The summary is as follows: 

318 Recitals 
236 By Dr. Stewart 
12 Days, organ idle for repairs and 
improvements 
7 Days, electric current failed (not action) 
6 Recitals omitted for festival events 
2536 Pieces played 
1880 By Dr. Stewart 
100 First performances here 
426 Composers represented in Dr. Stewart’s 


programs 

MISS PAULINE VOORHEES, Yale University. 
March 13. : 

UDA WALDROP, First Congregational, Oakland, 
series of Noon Hour recitals. 

PAUL JOHN WEAVER, head of Music Depart- 
ment of University of North Carolina, Memorial Hall, 
Salem College, March 9. : 


> 
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DAVID McK. WILLIAMS, St. Bartholomews, New 
York, March 30, April 6. 

PIETRO A. YON, who rose from a sick bed and 
gave his annual Aoelian Hall Recital in New York 
without previous preparation on the Aeolian organ, 
gave recitals during the last week of March, in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Scranton, Pa., Asheville, N. C., and 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cizry NOTES 


ALBANY, N. Y.: Catholic organists of the Diocese 
met March 26th to discuss plans for the music of the 
coming Diamond Jubilee celebration of the Albany 
Diocese. 

ATLANTIC CITY: The new Ventnor Theater is 
having a large organ built for installation this summer 
when the theater is completed. ’ 

BERKLEY, Va.: The new $12,000 Austin organ 
for the Memorial Methodist church was shipped March 
22nd and will be ready for use by June; the instru- 
ment replaces one destroyed by fire a year ago. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.: The organists of Charlotte 
were given a written invitation to inspect and play the 
new Kimball instrument of Trinity Methodist Church, 
according to the Charlotte Observer. A special place 
was reserved for them at the inaugral recital. . 

COLUMBUS, Ga.: The new organ of Rose Hill 
Methodist Church was dedicated March 19th. 

DETROIT: The Coteries at their meeting of March 
8th had the following readings: ‘Writers of Organ 
Music,” by Mrs. Walter Conrad; ‘‘Organists,’’ by Mrs. 
O. W. Owen; and “Great Organs,” by Mrs. C. B. 
Burger. 

The Krieg Brothers’ Catholic supply house has in- 
stalled a department of Catholic church music where a 
large stock is constantly available for selection. 

ELMIRA CHORAL SOCIETY gave a concert in 
Park Church, Elmira, under the baton of Mr. Arthur 
L. Manchester 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.: The Sacred Heart Hospital 
has received the gift of a $3,000 organ from Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel M. Dulany in recognition of the care of 
the hospital for Mr. Delaney when he was a patient in 
that institution. The instrument is so located that its 
tone can be heard throughout the hospital. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.: A new organ for the coming 
St Anthony’s Church, to be built in a year or two, has 
been temporarily erected for use in the present edifice ; 
it was dedicated March 15th with appropriate cere- 
monies and a program by the Knights of Columbus 
Choral Society, under Mr. Remo Taverna. 

The First Reformed Church of West Hoboken is 
raising money for an Organ Fund, the first event being 
an entertainment by the Polyannes Class of the Sunday 
School. . 

LAWRENCE, MASS.: Through the activities of the 
Ever Ready Class of the First Baptist Church, a -2-26 
organ has been contracted for. 

LEBANON organists have organized their own asso- 
ciation; twelve crganists of the city attended the 
opening meeting and were addressed by Dr. Wm. A. 
Wolfe of Lancaster, prominent in organization work. 

LONG BEACH SOCIETY OF THEATER ORGAN- 
ISTS, recently organized, held its first luncheon early 
in March: it is probable that the Society will ultimate- 
ly affiliate with the national organization in New York, 
according to press reports. 

LYNCHBURG, Va.: College Hill Baptist Church 
will soon have a new organ, the gift of the children of 
Mr. William A. Miller, in his memory; the instrument 
is about ready for dedication. 

MIAMI, Fla.: Miami Beach Congregational Church 
is assured of an organ through the gift of Mrs. Carl 
Fischer; the church is a new edifice and has been 
without an organ. 

PALO ALTO Fortnightly Club was entertained by 
Mr. Warren D. Allen in Stanford University with a 
program of American organ music. 

PARIS CHURCHES within Catholic jurisdiction 
have been ordered to use the Gregorian chant, accord- 
ing to the Catholic Choirmaster. 

PITTSBURGH MUSICIANS CLUB members gave 
a program March 6th in Carnegie Music Hall consist- 
ing entirely of their own compositions. Composers 
represented were: Edward C. Harris, Harvey B. Gaul, 
Samuel R. Robbins, Vincent Wheeler, Gaylord Yost, 
—— Whitmer, Richard Kountz, and William Went- 
ze 

An Organ Fund benefit musical was given March 
28th in the residence of Mrs. Taylor Alderdice in be- 
half of the Schenley High School organ. 

PORTLAND, Me.: The Mens Singing Club, under 


the direction of Mr. Edwin H. Lemare, City Organist, 
appeared at the final concert of the season in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium March 23rd, 

RICHMOND: The new organ for the Turner & 
Dahnken Theater is in course of erection. 

ROCHESTER: The Brick Church is having a new 
division added to its Wurlitzer organ, the gift of Mrs. 
Charles H. Babcock in memory of her husband. Last 
year an Echo division was donated by Mrs. Henry A. 
Strong in memory of her husband. 

ROME, N. Y.: The gift of an organ to Plymouth 
Congregational Church by Mr. G. N. Allen for the 
Joslyn estate of which he is executor has been an- 
nounced; the church opened its new edifice last Feb- 
ruary. 

SAN FRANCISCO: The new Second Church of 
Christ Scientist is to be ready for occupancy in about 
four months; the auditorium will seat 600. An 
organ is to be installed. 

SAN JOSE: The new organ for Liberty Theater is 
in course of erection. 

SANTA ANA Elks are contemplating the erection of 
an organ in their lodge room when the new improve- 
ments are made. 

SOUTH AFRICA: Mr. John Connell, Town Organ- 
ist of Johannesburg, included Bach’s ‘CHRISTMAS 
ORATORIO” in his program of choral productions in 
the Town Hall. Mr. Connell’s programs are repro- 
duced in our pages from time to time. 

TEMPLE, Texas: Grace Presbyterian Church has 
received a gift of $10,000. for an organ to be erected 
in the new edifice as a memorial to Mr. Thomas 8. 
Burbank, father of the doner, Miss Mary Burbank. 

TRENTON, N J.: The Trenton N. A. O. held a 
public meeting in the Third Presbyterian Church, 
March 17th, with Rollo F. Maitland, Henry S. Fry, 
Dr. John McE. Ward, and Edward A. Mueller on the 
program. 

VIENNA ORGANISTS and choirmasters have pre- 
sented demands for increased salaries; according to 
the Catholic Choirmaster the salary they have been re- 
ceiving is as 5 to 15 cents per month compared to 
$80. a month as is being earned by ‘“‘youth of eighteen 
years devoid of any intellectual or technical training 
whatever.’ The unequality is almost incomparable. 

WATERBURY, Conn.: The Masonic Choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Turner, municipal organ- 
ist of Springfield, gave a concert in Bridgeport April 
Ist. - 


GENERAL NOTES 


PANTAGES THEATER, San Francisco, has install- 
ed a new organ in its redecorated building. 

* EASTMAN CONSERVATORY of Rochester for- 
mally opened its Kilbourn Hall with a concert of 
Chamber music on the evening of March 3d. 

WIRELESS ORGAN MUSIC has been tried with- 
an Estey organ with the Westinghouse Radiophone 
Company of Chicago, according to the Brattleboro 
press. 

PAULIST CHORISTERS, the famous Catholic 
choir of New York, gave a series of cantatas on the 
evening of Fridays through Lent in the Church of St. 
Paul, their headquarters. 

AN ORGOBLO of% h.p. replaced a hand blower 
in the Church of the Holy Comforter, Cleburne, Texas, 
in time for the Easter celebration. Nothing like keep- 
ing up to date. 

DE LARA OPERA COMPANY has been organized 
in California by a group of individuals under commu- 
nity auspices, headed by Mr. De Lara, a musician. who 
formerly had fame as an organist. 

DELAWARE N. A O. gave its 3rd Recital in Union 
Methodist Church of Wilmington, March 9th, in a 
program of organ and choral numbers, with the par- 
ticipation of several local organists and choirs. 

_COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has a course on Motion 
Pictures, dealing with all technical phases of produc- 
tion and manufacture, and with the educational and 
entertainment aspects of the completed product. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB under 


the direction of Mr. Warren D. Allen, organist of the - 


University, has been invited by Gen. Obregon to tour 
Mexico as guests of the government and the university 
of Mexico. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, Seattle, is publishing 
the only series of music cartoons that have ever been 
blest wth a clever idea—which is truly unique in the 
music world, and for which its Editor should be con- 
gratulated. 

GLENDALE HOLY FAMILY CHURCH is having 
a series of organ recitals for the benefit of its organ 
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fund for the purchase of an organ for the new church; 
the fitst recital was given in Glendale Theater by 
Harry \ Girard. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has issued a leaflet set- 
ting forth the specifications of the Rollins Chapel Or- 
gan, thé gift of Dr. Frank Sherwin Streeter; the in- 
strument is a 3-54 Austin, over which Mr. Charles 
Raymond Cronham presides. 

CARUSO’S METHOD is to be given in book form 
by his coach; Salvatore Fucito, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Stokes Company, publishers. The 
author hopes to ‘‘pass on to all concerned the Caruso 
methods of breathing and tone production.” 

PITTSBURGH WOMEN COMPOSERS were given 
their day in a program of the Tuesday Musical Club 
of Pittsburgh, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
BOYD, March 7th; vocal, instrumental, and ensem- 
ble compositions were included in the manuscripts 
presented. ; 

LA MUSIQUE d’EGLISE, a monthly church music 
review, has made its first appearance in Paris; the 
purpose of the magazine is to foster interest in church 
music as defined by the restrictions of the Catholic 
chureh. La Musique d’Eglise is of two sections, text 
and music. 

LAUNDRY MUSIC: A Los Angeles laundry has in- 
stalled a victrola for the daily enjoyment of its work- 
ers, and every Thursday an orchestra is brought in and 
the workers assemble for singing and dancing. The 
results in increased and improved output justify tie 
expense of the project. 

PRIZE FOR ORGAN COMPOSITION has _ been 
offered by the American Organ Players Club, of Phil- 
adelphia; the competition closes in October and is 
open only to members of the Club. The work is to be 
in larger form—Sonata, Suite, Concert Overture. Full 
imformation from the headquarters of the Club. 

CHIMES DONATED: Mr. D F. Easterday of Lin- 
coln, Neb., donated a set of Chimes to Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, Carthage, Ill, as a memorial to his 
father; the Easterday family was long connected with 
Trinity Church and the doner himself was organist of 
the church in 1875 when the building was dedicated. 

MUSICA SACRO HISPANA, the Spanish journal 
of church and organ music, devotes a page of its 
December issue to Mr. Sidney C. Durst of Cincin- 
nati, whose interest in Spanish music in America is 
already well known through our own columns. Mr.. 
Durst has published a collection of original modern 
Spanish organ music. 

MAGNA CHORIDA studio in New York City is 
now open for concerts, recitals, organ lessons, etc. 
The studio is a delightfully appointed room in con- 
venient location on East 44th Street and is equipped 
with a Magna Chordia residence organ. The Magna 
Chordia Studio is the headquarters of the Society of 
Theater Organists. 

CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION of Chicago is cre- 
ating a fund for the publication of music of a high 
order of artistic excellence but which would not be 
financially profitable for the average commercial 
house. Mr. Frederick Stock of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra made the first donation of One 
Thousand Dollars. Mr. Herbert Hyde is Superinten- 
dent of the Association. 

RIALTO OVERATURES for the special week cel- 
ebrating the 10th anniversary of the Paramount pic- 
ture interests, owners of the Rialto Theater, were: 
Tannhauser, Romeo and Juliet (Tchaikowsky), Sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhaspody (Liszt), Carmen, Les Pre- 
ludes (Liszt), Rienzi, and 1812 Overture. A com- 
plete change of music program was presented every 
day of the week beginning March 26th. 

RARE MUSIC: Harold Reeves, London, has issued 
a catalogue of “rare and interesting music works” 
each work is briefly described and price quoted. 
There are works of Pratetorius, Purcell, Rameau, 
Couperin, ete., many of which ought to be doubly in- 
teresting to the organist. Mr. Reeves claims to be the 
only English bookseller who regularly issues such cat- 
alogues of music and music books. 

GREGORIAN CHANT can be heard to best advan- 
tage in the afternoon services of St. Mary the Virgin 
and the evening services of St Francis Xavier, New 
York, according to ‘information received from Mr. 
Frank H. Warner, who (together with the Editor) 
made investigations of the subject recently. If any 
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reader knows more about this subject it might be of 
interest to visiting organists. 

- THE “GRANDE _ PHONOGRAPH” joins the 
grand” organ now in ministering to the wants of 
the theater public. It is an overgrown phonograph 
sold undoubtedly at an overgrown price to gullible 
theater managers who want the house filled with 
something in the way of noise but are not quite cer- 
tain what it is they want. The Blackstone Theater, 
South Bend, Ind., registers as first victim. 

THE TERRORS OF TRUTH, when flung at a 
church that retains a totally inadequate and antiqua- 
ted organ and tries to serve its community with com- 
pletely worn-out tools, are past comprehension. One, 
G. W. G., dared to print the truth in a critique of 
his authorship in the newspapers of this City—and 
got Hail Columbia for it. It did him no harm, 
his is the kind of pen that needs to do more writing 
on matters musical for the newspapers. 

ORGANS AT LAW: The Hespe Theater of Hobok- 
en, N. J. ordered and received a $12,000 organ from 
Kramer Organ Co, paid @ small deposit, and then sold 
all interests in building and equipment to a theater 
syndicate. The new owners decided to install a 
larger Moller organ, and the Kramer Co, resorted to 
law to collect their instrument in lieu of the price. 
Thus says the press. But why go to law to get back 
what nobody else wants?, 

“THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ORGAN”, ac- 
cording to the Westfield Echo, which now heads the 
collection of music instruments in the National mus- 
eum, was brought from England in 1700, first located 
in some unknown church in Virginia, then moved to 
Christ Church, Alexandria, then to Shepardstown, 
and finally to Hancock, Md., where it remained till 
the vestry donated it to the Museum. George Wash- 
ington attended services in Christ Church at the time 
the organ was in use there. 

PRINTERS STRIKE: After stubbornly refusing 
an arbitration court and dictating one man as su- 
preme judge of their dispute with the employers, the 
pressmen’s union went back on their own word and 
refused to abide by the decision of their own referee. 
They caused great loss to their employers and ult- 
imately lost their fight to force the employment of 
men not actually needed in the printing industry. 
The New York newspapers are to be congratulated on 
their defense of the public’s rights. 

THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION in response to 
urgings by the Music Teachers National Association 
has issued a 55-page report on ‘‘Music Departments 
of Libraries’”’ in the United States. The book con- 
tains other valuable data and articles and is available 
to the public at a cost of five cents, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. The M. T. N, A. wishes to call atten- 
tion to the quantity and quality of music literature 
available through the loan system to all persons in- 
terested. 


LOOK YE! The City Council of San Bernardino, 
Cal., heard with favor,, a plan for a $25,000. bond 
issue for an organ in the Municipal Auditorium. 
“An organ house will install a $48,000. organ for 
$25,000. cash and the privilege of giving organ re- 
citals for three months,” says the report. Those 
who are seriously interested in the welfare of the 
Municipal Organ project in’ America will lose no 
time in writing a short but courteous letter to the 
Mayor of San Bernardino, warning him against the 
injustice being planned against his City. No reput- 
able organ builder would ever countenance such a 
proposition; it is for us to stand by them in their in- 
terests as well as in our own. 

THE FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 
Alumni Chorus gave the second concert of the season 
February 17th in Palace Theater, Flemington, N. J., 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vos- 
seller. For visiting choirmasters and others seriously 
interested in the development of chorus work in 
churches, the concert was rather in the nature of a 
demonstration of careful, detailed preparation. The 
unison choruses by the boy sopranos, Gounod’s “AVE 
Maria” and Gaul’s “List THE CHERUBIC Host’ were 
notably lovely, Miss Pinto accompanying the latter 
with charm. The smooth velvety tone of the young 
basses and tenors against the four-part chorus doubly 
impressed the discriminating hearer and showed the 
correctness of training the boys’ voices down when 
they become reedy in the changing period from the 
boy-voice soprano register to that of the man’s voice. 
In Mendelssohn’s “I Waited for the Lord” two boy 
sopranos sang the obligato duet and solo like veterans. 
The tone quality of the choirs is pure, etheral, and 
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delightful to hear. One wishes the idea of the Flem- 
ington Choirs would spread to all our towns and 
cities and help make the singing of America reach a 
higher standard. These same results should be sought 
in the public schools: it is possible, more than pos- 
sible—it has been done!—Miss Grace Leeds Darnell. 


NOTES 


A CHURCH VACANCY in an Eastern State was 
recently filled by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST Regis- 
tration Bureau at a good salary; the Bureau was en- 
tirely indebted to a reader who brought the vacan- 
cy to the knowledge of the Bureau. Cooperation that 
pays. 

SUBSTITUTE WORK WANTED for the Summer 
in New York City by a Dean of one of the Guild 
Chapters who is spending the entire summer in the 
City. The Registration Bureau is prepared to supply 
substitutes for any and all denominations through- 
out the summer; secure your own substitute through 
the Bureau in advance. 

THEATER VACANCY: A vacancy occured in a 
chain of theaters in the Middle West and one of the 
organists of the circuit promptly notified the Registra- 
tion Bureau of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST and en- 
abled us to work in the interests of our readers. This 
is the way to cooperate in this great work. 

A CHICAGO organist wrote a California organist 
that he has been buying his music lately from the 
reviews of music in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST and 
“has not bought a lemon yet’. We _ knock on 
wood and hope he never will. The one idea back of 
our reviews is to write them so that the practical, 
average, professional or non-professional organist will 
be able to guide all his organ and choir purchases by 
them and never be dissappointed. It is almost an 
impossible task, but we shall continue to do our very 
best 
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NOTE: To further the high aims of the American Guild 
of Organists— which operate liberally in the interests 
of all professional organists— THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST will present under this heading condensed reports 
of all official activities of the Guild and all its Chap- 
ters and Branches, as the necessary information is sent 
to the magazine’s Editorial Office. The officers and 
members of each and every Chapter and Branch are 
invited to send programs to this office (one cent post- 
age is sufficient for programs) just as soon as such 
are available; these will be assorted and listed in 
alphabetical order under this heading, with no items 
omitted. Manifestly, condensed reports are all that 
can be of interest to the profession at large; otherwise 
there is no limit to the space that will be devoted to 
this cause. -THE EDITORs.. . 
EXAMINATION NOTICE 

THE Deans of all the Chapters have been requested 
to send a complete list of all members who intend to 
take the Examinations, to the New York Headquar- 
ters not later than May 10th. It is therefore necessary 
for all Colleagues or Associates who intend to enter 
to send their notice at once to their local Dean or 
to the Chairman of the Committee in New York. 
Applications received later than May 10th cannot be 
accepted.—Warren R. Hedden, Chairman Examin- 
ation Committee. 

THE COUNCIL: March 6th: The Warden was 
empowered to visit the Baltimore, District of Colum- 
bia, and Virginia Chapters, in his trip to North Car- 
olina in Guild interests; he was also empowered to 
proceed in person or to send a deputy to Oklahoma 
to establish a new Chapter there. The examination 
Committee, Mr. Warren R. Hedden, Chairman, re- 
ported 150 requests to date for Examination data 
A petition from San Diego Branch for the full status 
of Chapter was favorably acted upon the officers rais- 
ed to the rank of full Chapter officials. Mr. James 
W. Bleeker, Chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
reported considerable activity in behalf of the fur- 
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therance of Guild interests by the various publica- 
tions interested in the organ profession, with liberal 
cooperation promised from each of the publications 
represented. Mr. Bleeker was empowered to increase 
the membership of his committee as occasion requires. 
Colleagues were elected as follows: Baltimore 3, Buf- 
falo 1, Central Ohio 1, District of Columbia 1, Eastern 
N. Y. 1, Headquarters 13, Illinois 4, Minnesota 1, 
New England 1, Oregon 3, Pennsylvania 1, San 
Diego 3, Texas 1, Virginia 2; total 36, 

In the latter part of March a rather disastrous fire 
occurred in the building occupied by the Council but 
the damage was confined to the other end of the build- 
ing so that the Guild Office was not disturbed; at 
the moment of the fire the room was being used by 
Trinity Choir for a rehearsal, and all the choristers 
were marched out of the building without confusion. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: A recital was given 
in Epiphany Church, March 21st, by the warden, 
Mr. Gottfried H. Federlein. The schedule of sub- 
sequent recitals included a recital by Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam on April 4th, and a recital by Mr. Frederick 
W. Schlieder on May 9th assisted by his quartet choir 
of St. Nicholas Collegiate Church of New York City. 

GEORGIA: The Fourth Recital of the Season was 
given March 28th by Mr. George Lee Hamrick, ded- 
icating the new memorial organ in the Second Bap- 
tist Church, a 3-31 Austin. 

ILLINOIS: A Service was given in New England 
Chureh, Chicago, March 6th, in memory of the late 
Warden, Dr. Victor Baier; the Service was played 
by Miss Irene Belden Zaring, organist of the church. 

MARYLAND: March 13th the meeting was address- 
ed by Mr. Frederick L. Erikson, Dean, on the subject 
of negro music and its relationship to an American 
school of composition. Dr. John Oakley Spencer of 
Morgan College discussed Folk Songs and Negro 
Spirituals, introducing a company of colored mus- 
icians from the College. 

March 22nd Mr. John H, Elterman, of the Chapel 
of the Redemption, gave the 4th of a series of Lenten 
Recitals of the Chapter in the First Unitarian Church. 

NEW ENGLAND: The 92nd Recital was given in 
Eliot Church, Newton, March 27th, by Mr. Everett 
E. Truette; the program included Bartlett’s Toccata, 
Kroeger’s SCENE ORIENTALE, and his own NUPTIAL 
SvrTE, as the American representatives of the pro- 
gram, 

Subsequent recitals were scheduled for Mr. Alfred 
Brinkler, April 3d, in South Congregational Church, 
and Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, April 25th, in Emanuel 
Church. 

NEW YORK: A Memorial Service to the later 
Warden, Dr. Victor Baier was held in joint auspices 
of the Guild and Trinity Church, March 7th. The 
service opened with a silent processional of the choir 
and the Guild, and the first selection was Guilmant’s 
LAMENTATION played by Mr. Robert Winterbottom 
on the gallery organ. Two choral numbers dedicated 
to Dr. Baier were sung by the choir under the direct- 
ion of Mr. Meritz E. Schwartz: “THE DAY IS GENTLY 
SINKING”, by H. Brooks Day; and “Nunc DIMIT- 
TIs’, by Homer N. Bartlett; both are deceased mem- 
bers of the Guild. The present Warden, Mr. Feder- 
lein, played Bach’s ARIA from the Suite in D. At 
the close of the service was read a “Collect for the 
American Guild of Organists’”, undoubtedly the first 
collect ever read. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: March 12th: The 2nd 
Public Service was given in St. Pauls Church, with 
organ numbers by Mrs, Ruth Mabee Vick, of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Rochester, and choral work 
by Mr. Guy Harrison of St. Pauls. 

OKLAHOMA CHAPTER: The new chapter was 
formed and officers installed about the middle of 
March, Dean Norton of Chicago officiating in the in- 
stallation ceremonies. There were about nine char- 
ter members, including all the prominent organists of 
Oklahoma City. 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA: The 19th 
Recital was given in ‘Hickory Street Presbyterian 
Church, Scranton, March 5th, by Mr. Llewellyn 
Jones. Guilmant’s LAMENTATION was included in 
the program in memory of the late Warden, Dr. Vic- 
tor Baier The church was crowded to the doors and 
the new Casavant organ was accorded a favorable re- 
ception 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA: March 20th: The 
4th Public Service was held in Shadyside Presbyter- 
ian Church, with a program of Russian Music by the 
Cecilia Choir under direction of Mr Charles N. Boyd. 
The choir consists of 22 men and women, members 
of local church choirs. 
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to the one raised in our April issue, 

and the second side has only beer 

briefly touched upon. In New York, 
as in Chicago and Los Angeles and Philadel- 
phia and other very large organ centers, 
there is every possible advantage for study 
and observation of the art of organ playing. 
Naturally the top salaries are paid in these 
cities and they draw some of the best of our 
American organists—not all of them by any 
means. So far as I know the top salary of 
a church organist is ten thousand a year; if 
there are in New York City three men get- 
ting that much from any church it will 
surprise me. The bottom price is one dollar 
a year—in other words, nothing; for there 
are students who take work for the organ 
practise, and many churches so unprincipled 
that they are perfectly willing to graft upon 
a young man or young woman in that way. 
Register with one of our most active agents 
and you will get applications ranging most- 
ly from thirty to fifty dollars a month with 
an ‘occasional one at twelve hundred a year. 
If there are ten churches paying more than 


| IKE all questions there are two sides 
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three thousand a year it will astound me. 
If there are two hundred paying over a 
thousand I’ll give up and die right now. 

The top theater salary is not much over 
one hundred a week and I question if more 
than ten players dare claim that much. The 
union rate is less than seventy for the very 
best houses. Forty-five is a fair average 
for theaters throughout the City. Now fig- 
ure up your expense account, your rent in- 
eluded at a minimum of fifty dollars a month 
if you are very economical and modest of 
taste and a hundred if you want to live like 
an American; remember that you have no 
afternoons and no evenings to yourself and 
that you sleep till nine or ten in the morning. 
Then eye up your theater proposition in 
the big city and— well, will you sell your- 
self for it? 

Why are we organists anyway? That’s 
the question I’ve never been able to answer 
for myself. Some pestiferous germ landed 
in my cerebrial vacuity many years ago and 
I’m still dazed. That’s why I am an organ- 
ist and I know nothing about you. 

The student must first answer the ques- 
tion as to why he wants to go to the city of 
his choice as an organist. If he can honest- 
ly answer that he goes as a student, then by 
all means go, take the first train possible. 
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If he has a sneaking idea that he goes be- 
cause he is a man of exceptional talent whom 
the city has been longing to meet, lo these 
many years, better will it be if he hang a 
millstone about his neck and take a high 
dive. The city is the most salutary influ- 
ence for broadening man and artist and I 
would say that no young man should ever 
pass his thirtieth year without having fought 
it out alone and entirely for himself in some 
great city for at least six months. If at 
the end of six months he has formed an 
utter disgust for the city he must stay an- 
other six months, for he has seen only one 
side of it and that from his narrow provin- 
cial limitations. But after a young man 
has seen the bigness of the city, its contempt 
for pettiness, the glory of its achievements, 
the strenuousness of its commercial life— 
which he must apply to his professional life 
—the persistency and the normaley of its 
pulse, only then is he able to appropriate 
these qualities to himself and return home, a 
bigger and better man than ever he was be- 
fore. If the city makes a fool of him—well, 
I’m not writing for fools. 


Many a man in Charleston, in Schenec- 
tady, in Harrisburgh, in Austin, in Colum- 
bus, in Seattle, sorely needs the invigorat- 
ing influence of a few weeks spent each 


year in some great city. Without such com- 
plete change of environment every man ages 
rapidly. There is no substitute for the big 
city, whether it be New York or San Fran- 
cisco. There is a geographical germ in our 
constitutions which divides our land into 
many great sectors, each of which has a 
pulse of its own, a mind of its own, a soul 
of its own, and to try to graft a New York 
soul into the soil of a Los Angeles sector 
would be as futile as buying fullgrown Eng- 
lish and Italian dirgibles when we ought to 
have been building them ourselves these past 
ten years. 

But the man who leaves Dubuque and goes 
to Chicago for a month or a year and there 
is so ungrounded as to despise Dubuque 
and adore Chicago is only making a com- 
plete wreck of himself. There is good in 
Scranton just as much as in New York and 
from what I can see it occurs to me that so 
far as organists are concerned, equipment 
for equipment, opportunity for opportun- 
ity, obligation for obligation, there is the 
greater advantage on the side of Scranton. 
The small city is doing more and better work, 
its equipment and opportunity and obliga- 
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tion considered, than the big city. If a man 
therefore deserts his smaller city for a sea- 
son with the ultimate accidental result of 
trying to fit a square peg into a round hole, 
no matter how full and round he imagines 
the peg to be, he goes with mistaken purpose 
and defeated end. The open mind, the 
steady heart, and the just balance are a 
man’s only safety. 

Nevertheless it is true that almost every 
great achievement of man or of men is ma- 
tured in the great cities, and the larger the 
city the greater the achievement. I’m proud 
of New York in spite of its Mayor and its 
Hearst newspapers and its other corruption. 
I know of no city with a monument so in- 
spiring as the Woolworth Building. I know 
of no Museum so rich, so eternal as the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. I know of no 
park so instructive in zoology as the Bronx 
Zoological Gardens. I know of no subway 
so wonderful as our diabolically managed 
Subway. I know of no highway so inter- 
esting, so inspiring, so aggravating as 
Broadway, nor any corner where it is so 
easy to get killed in traffic as at our Library 
corner— yet so well policed that hardly one 
person in a century is killed there. When 
I have the time to think on these things, to 
see them, to handle them, to be a part of 
them, to feel the thrill of standing on the 
top deck of our Woolworth jewel as though 
hung from the blue sky and see our Statue 
of Liberty standing out in our Harbor and 
meditate on the countless thousands to whom 
it means life after death, of the other count- 
less thousands to whom it means home and 
rest and safety after the perils of travel on 
sea and foreign soil, then I get something 
from the City of New York that you cannot 
give me take me where yot will. It is this 
that you need, which every man needs, as 
a tonic in the spring time of the organist’s 
activity. 

Just as we would not take a tonie after 
the need is satisfied, so also must we not ex- 
pect to live forever under the tonic of the 
big city. It kills more than it cures, it 
maims more than it restores, it tarnishes 
more than it garnishes. Use it, then let it 
alone or it will abuse you. 

Nor let it deceive you. I know of nothing 
so deceitful, so false, so unreliable as the 
great city. It tells you this when it means 
that. It whispers this softly in your ear 
and then. shouts murder behind your back. 
It takes your money and if you let it take 
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your soul also you are done for and all the 
fair cities of all our fair Nation will not be 
sufficient to make a decent man of you again. 
For what is worse than a peacock without 
feathers? It takes ten years, sometimes 
twenty years, to make a city man out of an 
individual, so let us not deceive ourselves 
into thinking we can beguile the honest and 
open neighbors of our home cities; they will 
see through us with a cruel, howbeit kindly, 
vision, and if we strut as a peacock when 
we have not the glorious plumage of a pea- 
cock, they will have nothing for us but pity. 

The incentive of the big city is the great 
thing; our every inland city needs it, needs 
it badly. We are all inclined— doubly so 
in the smaller cities— to take what is given 
us and accept it largely as standard and 
right, never questioning if it can be improv- 
ed upon.. We hear choirs singing in smaller 
communities with such tone as would drive 
a parson to drink if he were half a man, 
and the blissful organist never dreams that 
the tone can be improved. We hear organs 
so antiquated and inadequate, or so improp- 
erly and hastily constructed, that their tone 
is an abomination unto the Lord and a very 
present help to the devil; yet we never dream 
that by our own campaign efforts our com- 
munity can be awakened to the need of 
something more worthy. We hear organ 
ditties ground out by the score, so senseless- 
ly meaningless or foolishly technical that 
they are no longer music but mere sounds; 


and we never dream that there is a wealth 


of really good music, good from both view- 
points, that is available to every one of us 
no matter what our technical equipment, 
if we but take the trouble to read our re- 
views and examine the proffered stock of 
publishers. Too often we peruse a catalog 
see the name “Wagner”, think of “Prize- 
lied”, reason that since Prizelied is good and 
Wagner is good, anything else that bears 
the name “Wagner” will also be good, and 
when we buy on this simple plan we get 
hoodwinked as we rightly deserve. Lemare’s 
Andantino in D flat is fine, that is, his first 
one. It sold so well that some foolish pub- 
lisher induced a very thoughtless composer 
to write a second one; this is bad enough as 
an indication of the state of publishers and 
composers, but it is much worse as an indi- 
cation of what the publishers have learned 
about us as professional musicians. Pro- 
fessional? We're still amateurs. 

A man telephoned our office one day to 
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enquire about Gregorian music in our church- 
es. He had come to the City and he knew 
what he wanted before he came. He got it. 
Before you go to a city, first determine what 
it is you want. Then determine that you 
shall get it and get out. The drifting sand 
is of no use in building houses. The drift- 
ing musician who blows into a city, looks it 
over, accidentally likes it and settles down 
to spend the rest of his life in it, is likely 
to be as important and conspicuous in the 
city as the speck of sand that blew into the 
mortar when the Woolworth Building was 
being erected. What we need to do is to 
determine what we are going to be and do, 
and then be it and do it. If the big city 
will help in this direction, by all means visit 
it and stay in it as long as it continues to 
help; but after that, leave it and forget its 
lure. It can but make you discontented if 
it lures you when it should be out of your 
mind and out of your heart. 

Perhaps you are a professional; perhaps 
you think Harrisburg is all too small for 
such a genius as you. Well, you may be 
right, you may be wrong, but I can tell you 
this, that no Harrisburg organist will be a 
rousing success as a New York organist and 
no New York organist will be successful as 
a Harrisburg organist. Of the two, the New 
Yorker going to Harrisburg would stand the 
better chance because he has a big city be- 
hind him, with its larger and more intense 
experiences, and he has a chance of muster- 
ing his forces and so moulding them that 
they can be made to fit Harrisburg with a 
fair degree of satisfaction; but the Harris- 
burg organist, coming to New York, comes 
from what the big city insultingly looks up- 
on as a small town and it gives him no ad- 
vance credit but merely looks on skeptically 
and says to him coolly, Well, here you are, 
now what are you going to do with yourself? 
And its apathy kills. Some fish have a 
habit of puffing themselves all up with air 
when in presence of large fish just for 
safety’s sake. A man may puff himself up 
to bursting and some may get away with it; 
but the average organist is not a man able 
to pull get-rich-quick games by which sheer 
bluffers get a fine income in New York, and 
the result is that he shrinks up and dies in 
his tracks. 

In our great wooly West there is still a 
religious sect that teaches the world is flat 
and the sun revolves with the moon and 
stars around it. In Kentucky they tried 
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legally to prevent the spread of the truth 
about creation. We know they both are 
zealots without the divine spark of intelli- 
gence that took protoplasm and _ created 
men. There are others that teach world 
revolution and the overthrow of governments 
and the abolition of capital. Between the 
extremes are many viewpoints and teach- 
ings, some partly good, some all good. In 
Greenland the husbands trade wives every 
few months. It keeps them all happy, and 
perhaps some husbands would like, to in- 
stitute a reform movement for that purpose 
here. I venture to say that if the Green- 
landian were to live in America for six 
months or a year he would never go back 
to his wife-trading plan. If the sectarian 
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zealots were to come out of their tents and 
visit the rest of America they would learn 
enough in six months to keep their little 
intellects busy the rest of their natural lives 
and even then they would die in troubled 
ignorance of a great many subjects. 

And if the provincial, the small-city or- 
ganist will come out of his environment 
every year and see the great wide world 
about him he will not only be a factor in 
improving the world he sees but he will 
furthermore greatly increase his own supply 
of contentment and improve the smaller 
world in which he lives and moves and has 
his organistie being. 
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Measured Notation: A.D. 1100-1250 


Its Relation to Fixed Rhythms 
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obscure. A metre of one kind, either 
duple or triple, was used, either alone 
or in company with another of the 
same kind. But the combination of the 
duple metre with the triple created confus- 
ion. From this struggle between two metres, 
the triple metre survived. The whole of the 
theoretical and practical work of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries described and exem- 
plifies a ternary scheme. This triple pro- 
portion was established and was eventually 
extended, with certain modifications, to every 
kind of musical equivalence and all forms of 
notation. 
It is believed, by some, that this division 


Te ORIGIN of musical measure is 


in favor of a triple as opposed to the duple 
proportion, was due to the influence of ec- 
clesiasties and to the desire to signify the 
participation of music in the adoration of 
the most holy Trinity. This notion is in- 
correct. The true explanation of the victory 
of triple proportion must be looked for in 
the conditions of art itself, when proportion 
was first applied. The long note of the triple 
proportion, the key and centre of the new 
system, derived its origin from the dactylic 
and anapestic metres. The manner in which 
these metres, in themselves duple, are adapt- 
ed in the mensural system to the accompan- 


- jment of the trochaic and iambic metres is 


shown in the following table. 
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The new triple measure, in each half of 
the foot, brings the whole case into equality, 
both in proportion and accent with two tro- 
chees or iambi. 

As has been indicated, the mensural sys- 
tem consists of a fundamental triple value, 





divisible primarily either into three equal 
parts or two unequal parts. The method 
of notation by means of which these values 
in all the necessary varieties of their appli- 
eations were expressed, though simple enough 
in the early period of its existence while its 
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purposes were still confined to the presen- 
tation of the cardinal facts of the mensural 
system, became highly complicated as time 
advanced and the system extended. 
Materia] signs by which the long and 
short notes of the mensural system might 
be visably distinguished from each other 
were at first lacking. The two voice parts 
continued to be written in the notation of 
the ecclesiastical song, that is, they were 
written neumes or signs devoid of special 
significance as regards time; and in rehear- 
sal, the values of the individual sounds were 
defined by the conductor and committed to 
memory by the performers. This inconven- 
ience and loss of time caused the adoption 
of material signs, and at once two figures, 
the longa and the breve, made their appear- 
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VIRGA PUNCTUM 
LONGA BREVIS 
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ances. The characteristic shapes of these 
figures were derived from forms already ex- 
isting. The punctum, or old grave accent, 
which signified a descending note, and the 
virga, or old acute accent, which was used 
when the note ascended, where the two 
signs, hitherto unassociated with the idea 
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of exact duration, which, in the square 
shapes they last appeared in, were adapted 
to the purpose of expressing time value. 
So, the virga became the longa, or long note 
and the punctum, the brevis, or short note. 
(Note that the demonstrations of value will 
be reduced according to custom to one-fourth 
of the original.) 

No new sign was adopted to express the 
long note of three beats; it was considered 
sufficient to repeat the longa, which under 
the same name served to designate the com- 
plete note of triple value. This note in its 
triple sense was called longior longa or 
longa perfecta, while the longa of two beats 
was called either longa imperfecta— as need- 
ing the addition of another sound to make 
up the ternary number of the complete note 
—or longa recta, the true long note, or some- 
times longa directa. There were also two 
other notes of the same name. One was 
the longa plica, a longa (either perfect or 
imperfect) to which a short stroke was added 
in order to indicate a grace note included 
in the value of the note, and taken either 
upon the note following below or the note 
following above. In the first case the longa 
was called longa plica descendens, and pre- 
served its normal position, in the second, it 
was called longa plica ascendens and was in- 
verted. The other note of the same name 
was the duplex longa or longa superabun- 
dans. This note was valued as two perfect 
long notes or six beats, and was used some- 
times in the composition of the period to 
express the cantus firmus. 
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This division of the longa into two un- 
equal fractions was also effected by means of - 
breves. In this case the breve of one beat 
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was called the brevis recta and the breve of 
two beats, the brevis altera. The breve ad- 
mitted the grace note which was similar to 
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the longa plica except that the longa stroke 
was on the left side and took the name of 
brevis plica descendens and brevis plica as- 
cendens. 

The principle of a triple proportion was 
also applied to the brevis recta, which was 
divided into two mensural fractions rep- 
resented by two kinds of semibreves, minor 
and major. These, like the two kinds of 
breves, were identical, but the first was val- 
ued as one and the second as two. The 
plica was also admitted and appears as a 
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stroke joined to the lower right hand of the 
diamond which represents the semibreve. 


SEMIBREVIS 


MINOR | MAJOR PLICA 
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The mutual relations are shown in the 
following diagram. 
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This system may appear illogical, for it 
presents notes of the same form but of dif- 
ferent value, and notes of different form 
having the same value; while the existence 
of two kinds of breves, brevis recta and brev- 
is altera, together perform exactly the same 
office as the longa imperfecta and brevis rec- 
ta. But, as has been shown before, the men- 
sural system grew out of the necessity of 
bringing the poetic metres to a common pro- 
portion. The brevis altera was probably 
evolved through the same process. In this 
point of view the mensural notation of these 


metres is the result of a compromise by which 
the figures formerly representing the dactyl 
and the anapest were retained, while the val- 
ues themselves were abandoned. The longa, 
however, was now valued as three and two 
breves became unequal in order to make up 
between them the triple proportion. While 
the figures representing the ternary metres 
preserve their original meaning, the binary 
metres are represented in it by a figure 
whose original meaning has given place to 
an arbitrary and artificial significance. 
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Since the two short beats of the binary 
metres are still breves and are figured as 
breves they still retain their name, but the 
unatural breve receives a special qualifica- 
tion. 


In the adaption of binary forms to 





the triple proportion, breves of a different 
value were perceived as necessary and as per- 
forming an office different in nature from 
that which pertained to the combination of 
the breve with the imperfect longa. 
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This may appear improbable unless the 
enormous influence which was exercized upon 
music at this time by poetical rhythms. is 
taken into consideration. These metres had 
been reduced before the completion of men- 
sural notation by means of the triple pro- 
portion to a system of formulae called modes 
(1150?). In these modes, used either singly 
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In the production of this rhythm and there- 
fore the choice between duple and triple 
or duple and single values for notes of the 
same shapes, the composer of this period 
was obliged to consider carefully the notes 
immediately antecedent and still more care- 
fully those which were to follow. These 
various circumstances were classified and 
were provided for in rules. 
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or in combination, all music was supposed 
to be written, and all the figures devised to 
represent the duration of sounds were also 
considered as especially expressing them. 

These modes differ slightly in number and 
arrangement, but the most usual form of 
the system is as follows: 
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Showing when it is to be considered Per- 
fect and valued as three, and when as Im- 
perfect and valued as two. 

1.—The long, when it is followed by an- 
other long, is to be valued as three; each 
will thus make up the full measure. 
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2.—Followed by a single breve the long 
is to be valued as two; the single breve will 
then compete the substance of the full note. 
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4.—Preceded or followed by either two or 
three breves, or their equivalent, the long 
is valued as three, since either two or three 
breves will of themselves make up the value 
of a full note. 

Two breves interposed : 


3.—Preceded by a single breve the long 

is also to be valued as two; the breve again 

. destroys the perfection of the long, and it- 
self completes the substance of the full note. 


II Mode (Ditambus and Amphibrach) 
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| hree breves or ther equivalent terposed. 




















The value of the long depended largely 
upon the nature of the modes actually in 
use at that particular time. Doubtful cases, 
however, sometimes arose in which it was un- 
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In the example above, the first four notes 
might indicate either the dactylic, the chor- 
iambus, or trochee followed by an iambus. 
The point of division removes all doubt, and 
each breve must be taken into the full note 
represented by the long nearest to it, leaving 
a value of two beats only for each long. 


RULES FOR THE BREVIS 
Showing when it is to be considered as 
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certain whether a ternary mode or a con- 
verted binary form was to be used, and in 
such eases a stroke of division, modi divisio, 
was employed. 
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Brevis recta, valued as one, and when as 
Brevis altera, valued as two. 

1.—Two breves, between two longs, or be- 
tween a pause and a long, or between a long 
and modi divisio, require alteration in order 
to make up the value of a full note; in 
this ease. the second breve becomes brevis 
altera and is valued as two. 
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2.—Three breves, between two longs etce., 
are not subject to alteration, since together 
they make up the value of a full note. 

3.—Four breves, between two longs, or 
between a pause and a long, are not sub- 
ject to alteration, since the first three are 





grouped to make up the value of a full note, 
and the fourth is taken into the full note 
represented by the following long, which thus 
becomes imperfect. But four breves, be- 


tween two longs, with a point or stroke of 
division between the second and third, fall 
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under the rule for two breves; in each pair 
the second becomes brevis altera, to make 
up the value of a full note. 





IW Mode (Anayest cid Pyrrhie) 



































4.—Five breves, between two longs, or 
between .a pause and a long, require alter- 
ation; the first three are grouped to make 
up the value of one full beat, and the fourth 
and fifth together, the fifth becoming brevis 
altera, make up the value of another. 
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Semibreves also were subject to perfect- 
tion, counting three as the value of the 
brevis. They followed in general the same 
rule as the breves, the semibrevis major 
corresponding to the brevis altera, and the 
semibrevis minor to the brevis recta. 
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There were six pauses (omissiones vocis 
rectaé) which expressed in silence the values 
of the several notes. 














Name. Corresponding to Beats |Written | 
Pausa Perfecla Longa Perfecta 3 — 
Longa Imperfecta 

Peusa Imperfecta es fie 2 i 
Pausa Brevis Brevis Recta 1 I 
Fausa Semibrevis Major | Semibrevis Major % i 
Pausa Semibrevis Minor | Semibrevis Minor + | 1% : 
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Fints Purctorum (Our Double Bar) — 








































































































The preceeding treatment has been direct- 
ed chiefly to the proportional regulation of 
the notes which represented single sounds to 
single syllables of text. The next step is 
the consideration of the treatment of other 
notes, which existed originally in the eccles- 
iastical song, of equal importance with the 
syllabic notes but devoted to a different pur- 
pose. These are the figurae representing 





groups of sounds. 

With regard to their performances the 
figurae were, in their original use, far less 
subject to regulation than the single notes, 
for these last were controlled, to some ex- 
tent, by the rhythm of the words. The quan- 
tity of notes placed above a single syllable 
seem to have been exempt from the rule that 
they were to be executed, in the whole, with- 
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in the time of the syllable. When the figures 
were grouped in greater numbers above an 
extended syllable the whole passage must 
have been practically uncontrolled and the 
individual values of the notes must have been 
indefinable. 

This, however, was changed to represent 
the fixed metrical rhythms. Their relation 
to the text remained the same, but their per- 
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In considering the above figures, it will 
be observed that in the clivis, as also in its 
two derivations, the climacus and the por- 
rectus, the original neume begins with an up- 
ward stroke leading to the first note, and 
that the second note descends. In the pod- 
atus and its derivatives, the torculis and 
the salicus, the neume begins at once ‘with the 
first note and ascends to the second. These 
figures were appropriated solely to the rep- 
resentations of those forms of rhythm, in 
which the first note is short, the iambic and 
anapestic form, from which undoubtedly 
came the rule, Omnis ligaturae cum prop- 
rietate brevis est prima. 

Two courses were then opened by which 
a method might be provided for the other 
rhythms. The first method, by means of the 
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formance was entirely altered. In this way 
the freedom, to which the charm of the florid 
ecclesiastical cantus was due, was abolished 
and every note in a ligature was made to 
receive a fixed time value in the system of 
measurement in triple proportion. 

The principal figures with the neumes, 
from which they were taken, with their mod- 
ern proportional value are as follows: 


Porrectus | Climacus 


Y’iV\2 


Clivis 


utilization of the figures just described, by 
means of shifting the accent, by means of 
single notes or pauses; the second by the use 
of new ligature, produced by means of an 
alteration of the original figures. 

The first note which was long was a very 
simple one and little more than the inver- 
sion of that which governed the adaptation of 
the original figures. If the ligature began 
with the stroke ascending to the first note, 
the second note moved upward and if it 
began with the plain note, the note following 
descended. The qualification applied to fig- 
ures of this kind were said to be sine prop- 
rietate because they contradicted the proper 
forms. The final rule now arose, Omnis 
ligaturae sine proprietate prima est longa. 





These figures in which the first note is an 
imperfect long were little used. Although 
they were suitable to the Trochaic measure, 
the ligatures of three notes could not express 
the Dactylic, of which the first note is a 
perfect long. Therefore in the notation of 
the dactyl the shifting of the musical accent 
was adopted, and this method was sometimes 
used for the representation of the trochaic 


system. These figures were also distinguish- 
ed by means of their finals and were said to 
be either cum perfectione or sine perfectione. 
In the figures cum perfectione, the last note 
was long and in sine perfectione, it was brev- 
is. 

The ligature of semibreves were expressed 
by a stroke proceeding upward from the 
first note and since this is the opposite treat- 
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ment to that of the ligature cum proprie- breve; of four notes the three just mentioned 
tate the figures were said to be cum oppos- are again valued in the same manner while 
ita proprietate. In the ligature of two notes, the intermediate note is a breve. Ligatures 
cum opposita proprietate, both are semi- of five and six notes were seldom used. 
breves; of three notes the first two or semi- 





Following are examples displaying the 
manner of expressing in ligatures the various 
modes of rhythm. 
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It is however impossible to write a com- 
position of any length by using only one of 
the above modes, so a combination of modes 
was used. 

The building up of this method extended 
apparently from the beginning of the twelfth 
century to the second half of the thirteenth, 
and was carried on both in France and Eng- 
land, but chiefly in France and especially 


by musicians of Paris. From this period 
onward improvement seems to have been 
very rapid and appears to culminate between 
the years 1250 and-1320.. The line of: prog- 
ress was in the direction of simplicity, both 
in the signs themselves, and especially as 
regards the ligature, and in their application 
to the expression of the current rhythms. 


Ernest F’. Jores’ Compositions 


age and sometimes they do not. Mr. 
Ernest F. Jores is one who has made 
marked improvement in the spontan- 
eity and charm of his writing since he pub- 
lished his last organ works about ten years 
ago. In the mean time he has been inter- 
ested in an entirely different field of work, 
his pace has quickened, his imagination fired. 

Mr. Jores (pronounced Joray) was born 
April 5th 1873 in Lyons France, and after 
considerable private study in music he 
graduated from Cologne Conservatory in 
1890. After some work in French churches 
Mr. Jores came to America and was organ- 
ist of the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh for 8 years, subsequently holding 
various other positions as organist and music 
director, including the post of Dean of the 
organ department of Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas. While organist of Grand Ave- 
nue Methodist Church of Kansas City Mr. 
Jores instituted the series of Wednesday 
Noon Hour Recitals. For three years he 
toured the country in organ and piano con- 
certs. At present Mr. Jores is organist of 
the Audubon Theater, New York. 

With these activities as a prelude, or per- 
haps as an accompaniment, Mr. Jores de- 
voted himself to composition and is now 
manifesting a remarkable fertility of ideas 
and methods. That we should have avail- 
able for our own use only those of his organ 
works which represent his first productions, 
when there exist in manuscript many gems 


S wean composers improve with 


of true charm and much greater worth, is 
the reason for our brief review of his organ 
compositions published and unpublished. 
The reader’s interest may be largely with 


his published works at the moment, but if 
our publishers of organ music are alert for 
new works of merit with a distinctly musical 
trend of thought it will not be long before 
many of the manuscripts are available also. 
We shall take all the works chosen for men- 
tion here in alphabetical order. 
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ALLEGRO in G is one of Mr. Jores’ more 
sprightly rhythms, gay in mood, almost flip- 
j aut in its defiance of the dignity of music; 
ccnsequently it makes a good concert piece 
as diversion, and is highly useful in theater 
work. The middle movement is in minor 
tonality but continues the same happy mood 
of the main theme. Our illustration shows 





the theme; taken at brisk tempo and with, 
say, repeating Xylophone, it would make a 
delightful bit of music. It is published by 
Franklin. 

ANDANTINO in G is rather on the order of 
a Canzone with its crisp elementary rhythm 
and melody; it makes pleasing music, how- 
ever superficial it may be, and has a middle 
movement that affords good contrast to the 
crispness of the main theme. Published by 
Franklin. 

AvTUMN is a bit of mood painting, highly 
successful, and though written on four staffs 
it is very easy to play. Chimes play an im- 
portant part not only for the player but 


also for the audience, and with audiences 
the Chimes are ever popular. They are used 
legitimately here merely as accent notes. The 
double pedal will at once demand an organ 
of no limited resourses, and eliminate all 
effects of crescendo and diminuendo, though 
the printed copy calls for such impossibil- 
ities. Again the middle movement is well 
built and continues the mood of the first 
theme. The illustration shows as best it 
can the mood and content of the main theme. 
It is published by Franklin. 

CADINETTE SHEPHERD SonG in G: If you 
ever talk with Mr. Jores about his compos- 
itions he’ll surely tell you about his Cadin- 
ette Shepherd Song, and he may or may not 
explain the name—which is not in the dic- 
tionary. However, that’s his own affair, and 
interesting enough it is. It is one of his 
most graceful pieces, and you may say either 
that it has but one theme or that it has fifty- 
seven different themes; but at any rate the 
musie flows on through six keys from begin- 
ning to end without the usual obeisance to 
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form. It makes pleasing music for all pur- 
poses, church, concert, and theater. It was 
published by Schirmer in 1909. 

CANTIQUE D’AmoUR in D flat is a beautiful 
piece of music of considerable charm, more 
than sufficient to insure its acceptance by 
any publisher who is alive to the real needs 
of the practical organist of today. There is 
nothing commonplace in its content; the 
composer does not lack for means of expres- 
sion, nor is he ever too indifferent to furnish 
something individual in place of the worn- 
out accompaniments seen in nine out of ten 
melody pieces. There is a poetic atmosphere 
about the first theme of this pretty bit of 
music. 

CANTILENE PASToRALE in F is one of Mr. 
Jores’ better things; its melody is of good 
quality and its accompaniment is a good 
match to it, the composer avoiding the com- 
monplace character of the synchopated chord 
accompaniment by a trick of lefthand 
rhythm. It is easy to play and makes good 
music. The middle section is in fine contrast 
and equally melodious and musical. The 
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illustration shows the first theme; note the 
lefthand rhythm. This number should be 
in all libraries; the occasional evidence of 
faulty proof-reading will readily be correct- 
ed by the player. Published by Franklin in 
1914. 

CONTEMPLATION in D is subtitled Andan- 
tino and this latter title fits it better because 
of the vitality of the melody and its accom- 
paniment which make it more active than 
passive in mood. It is simply melody with 
a simple accompaniment; it tells its story 
plainly and leaves a wholesome impression 
of genuineness. 

JEUNESSE DoREE was originally conceived 
as an allegretto in moderate tempo but was 
later changed to this more appropriate title, 
with the tempo brought up to vivace. It is 
lively, sprightly, catchy music with excellent 
themes, crisp rhythm, and good solid har- 
mony: music of the kind we need to enliven 
our recital programs. When published it 
will have a good sale. 

Marcu Pomposo in B flat is different in 
style from any of the other manuscripts of 
Mr. Jores’ collection; the “pomposo” idea 
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is gratifyingly incorporated in the work, 
which is in three-four rhythm instead of the 
usual four-four. It is original enough in 
style and character to be widely accepted and 
widely programmed, both in church and con- 
cert, not to mention also its service as photo- 
play music. 

Nazimova DANCE, as the name suggests, 
was inspired by a scene from one of the 
famous actress’ photoplays. It is a lively, 
capricious yet normal dance of sprightly 
good humor. It can either be turned into 
a characteristic bit of music for the theater 
organist or, by somewhat fuller development, 
it can be made into a fine concert piece. The 
themes are good and original, and there is 
much of merit in the brief two pages of 
manuscript. The composer should spend 
more time on it and turn it over to the pub- 
lishers for immediate publication. 

Nocturne in D is only a fragment, show- 
ing in manuscript merely the first theme of 
the proposed piece, but such as there is of 
it cries loudly for more. It is spontaneous 
and alive, melodious and appealing, and if a 
ternary first section can be added in equally 
high character, ‘with a middle movement of 
new materials forming the second of three 
extended movements, the task ought to be 
easy and the piece should have a warm re- 
ception. The composer’s gift for musical 
beauty is evident in every measure. 

NovELETTE in D is a beautiful little num- 
ber, particularly in the genuinely inspiration- 
al quality of its middle movement. The com- 
poser has used it orchestrated with the Aud- 
ubon Orchestra, New York. If this fine 
middle movement were to be enlarged and 
used again as a coda, the piece would be 
greatly enriched; it is the kind of music that 
needs to be published. 

PREMIER PorME SYMPHONIC is rather too 
pretentious a work to be adequately covered 


in a condensed review. There are pages of ° 


purely technical character, contrasted with 
other pages. of poetic beauty and simplicity. 
As a concert piece this PormE would have 
considerable weight, particularly with the 
full value of its contrasted rhythms and 
styles. Its fifteen pages of manuscript look 
highly interesting, particularly so when a 
touch of the imagination prunes out some of 
the passages of lesser interest and enriches 
the technical pages with more musical mater- 
ials. 

REVERIE in D flat is attractive for its ser- 
ene melody and the gentle but constant 
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rhythmic vitality of the accompaniment fur- 
nished for it. The composer shows a pred- 
ilection for sudden and wide key shifts, 
which may or may not be good, according 
to the frequency of its recurrence; but 
REVERIE is not marred thereby and will make, 
when published, a vaulable addition to the 
workable repertoire of the busy organist. 
Romance No. 2, in E flat, is a serene mel- 
ody over a semiquaver accompaniment: that 
reminds one of the “Moonlight” Sonata of 
Beethoven in spirit though not in note; it 
is of lofty inspiration and will be apprecia- 
ted only by those who really like music. It 


- merits publication along with many other 


works of this too-little known composer. 
SERENADE in B flat is a smooth melody of 
serenade type over an individual chord ac- 
companiment and rhythmic pedal; the com- 
bination makes attractive music, as shown 
in our illustration. There is a tilt to the 








rhythm of the lefthand part that adds an 
element of graceful beauty, perhaps coquet- 
ry. Again the proof-reading will need to 
be done by each player for himself. Pub- 
lished by Franklin 1914. 

Sone WitHovut Worps in G is one of the 
most melodious and worthy manuscripts in 
Mr. Jores’ collection. The right hand is a 
chorded melody against which the left hand 
plays a quaver passage that has the appear- 
ance of being in twelve-eight time but is 
written instead in rhythm of twos. It is a 
singable, smoothly flowing, melodious piece 
of music that is certain to appeal to the 
average audience, yet it is written in good 
style and worthy of the musician. Some 
contrast is gained by sudden shift of tonal- 
ity from E flat to B, or to G. This number 
ought to be available in print. 

Spring Sone in D is one of the popular 
numbers of this type. Our illustration 





shows the main theme with its spring-like 
gayety of rhythm and mood. It is easy to 
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play, though the composer increases the play- 
er’s burdens by scoring it on four staffs for 
the contrast section and expecting the thumbs 
to do some gymnastics. We presume this 
number is known wherever Mr. Jores is 
known as a composer. Published by Schir- 
mer in 1909. 

TOURNAMENT is a fine Polonaise, brilliant 
concert music of the kind the recitalist needs 
to feed his audiences on. It is not easy to 
play but it has individuality, dash, bril- 
liance, and al] other good qualities needful in 
concert pieces; it ought to be published. 

VENETIAN SERENADE is another of Mr. 
Jores’ finer conceptions. It is truly Ven- 
etian in spirit and it is a genuine serenade in 
the best sense of the term; the music is 
beautiful and has much charm. This num- 
ber ought to be published at once. 

“ArrER DARKNESS—LIGHT!” is a song 
with a ‘text of fine qualities, different from 
the average song. It tells of the ills of life, 
and winds up with a slap on the back. The 


music follows the mood very well and makes 
attractive melody and harmony, with good 
style for interpretation. It would bring 
down the house as a theater solo. 

And thus ends a very brief review of the 
life-work to date of one who has devoted his 
spare hours vigorously and joyously to com- 
position—and publishers be hanged! Mr. 
Jores has written mostly because he coutdn’t 
help it. Naturally there are some worthless 
or technical things among the manuscripts, 
but we have not dealt with them; there are 
other things that are not by any means 
worthless, but which none the less do not 
seem to be necessary to my library and yours, 
and them also have we neglected. When 
composers follow Mr. Jores’ example, com- 
pose only when they cannot help it, and 
keep away from publishers till the ink has 
dried and grown brown with age, then we 
shall have publications the labor of love, and 
not the love of labor, or sheer labor without 
love. 


Earl Morga 





IT IS with keen regret that we must record 
the death, on Feb. 24th, in the city of Cleve- 
land, of Mr. Earl Morga. There are men 
whose lives and characters live on after them, 
and Mr. Morga is one. Though I never met 
him personally, I learned to know him well 
through rather intimate correspondence cov- 


ering a number of years. And what a dif- 
ference a little thing like a letter will make. 
Life is full of its crosses and double crosses. 
A careless postal employee loses or destroys 
or miscarries a magazine and immediately 
one subscriber will sit down quickly and be- 
tray himself while another will write with a 
courtesy and good-will that mark him as a 
man whom it would be good to know. 

Mr. Earl Morga was of the latter type. 
His correspondence, on many and varied 
subjects, through which I became better and 
better acquainted with him, ultimately es- 
tablished between us a friendly good-will 
that made him seem like an old and tried 
friend. He cannot pass from our active 
midst without this word of farewell, this 
tribute to his character. 

Mr. Morga was born April 14th, 1890. 
His music studies began at the piano nine 
years later. But the piano was only a be- 
ginning, only a prelude to his organ study 
which he carried on later under the tutelage 
of Mr. Ernest Arthur Simon of Louisville, 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne of Chicago, Dr. Charles 
E. Clemens and Mr. James H. Rogers of 
Cleveland. 

For seven years Mr. Morga served as 
church organist, and in the theater he served 
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twelve years. At the time of his untimely 
decease he was organist of the Lorain Ful- 
ton Theater of Cleveland where he had been 
but a short time—long enough, however, to 
establish a coterie of staunch friends and 
admirers, both for himself and his art. His 
illness began with influenza, quickly turned 
into pneumonia, and the third day death 
overtook him in the prime of life. 

He was a member of the Guild, the Na- 
tional Association, and the Society of Theater 


Organists. His interests were broad enough 
to impel him at all times to think first of 
what he could put into his profession, not 
of what he could get out of it, and his mem- 
bership in the various organizations of the 
organ profession abundantly attests his gen- 
uine interest. He is survived by a widow 
and two children. His memory is enthroned 
in the hearts of many friends, of whom I 
am happy to count myself one.—T. S. B. 


The Blowing Plant--I 
GUSTAV F. DOHRING 


to the man who had been bending his 

back over the pump handle for most 

two hours, after enabling the organist 
to vent his passion over the Grand Chorus, 
Marche Slav, and other “big things” in re- 
hearsal for his program, working himself 
into a sweat, but not more so than the docile 
pumper, who had finally succumbed to the 
soothing strains of the Prayer and Cradle 
Song and had gently gone to sleep. 

All this happened quite within our mem- 
ory, when the pump handle still held sway; 
and may somewhere be happening today 
where money is scarce, and labor and time 
at random. 

Then lo! there appeareth science with 
inventions of labor-saving devices, and for 
the organ blowing problem, the water motor. 
In many instances also gas engines. The 
water motor may still be holding its own, 
though for some years past it has been sup- 
planted by the more efficient electrically op- 
erated centrifugal fan blowers. 

The advent of the water motor, specially 
designed for organ blowing, dates back be- 
tween thirty-five and forty years, when the 
Ross brothers of Troy, N. Y., took the initia- 
tive in that field. The best compliment to 
anything worth while is imitation. So in 
ease of the water motor for organ blowing. 
There appeared in the field other piston, as 
well as rotary, water motors. 

But the feeder operated bellows had limi- 
tations and imperfections, which stimulated 
exploration for other means of organ wind 
production. 

Fan blowers had been in use for some time 
for various purposes; then why not use them 
for supplying wind to an organ? And tried 


Bea: yelleth the irate organist to 


it was, in various ways, with various kinds 
of blowers, by various people. 

Let us here mention an instance of an 
early experiment with fan blowers. 

In one case a famous organ firm installed 
a three manual organ in a gentleman’s home, 
located in the exclusive section of the good 





IN DAYS OF OLD 


When Blower and Player were One. 
Organists were Angels in those days 


Hub City on the fifth floor of the building, 
a fine high music room and all that; the 
owner himself was a musician. 

Naturally the organ had to have wind. 
But how to accomodate an ample blowing 
plant in the very scanty space, and at the 
same time render it noiseless, proved a prob- 
lem indeed. 

Then why not try a blower in the base- 
ment? 

Upon inquiry it was found that it was not 
necessary to import a blower from Eng- 
land—where considerable progress had been 
made in that direction. Several concerns 
were making fan blowers in this country, 
perhaps any of these blowers would answer. 
Let’s try it! So a blower was bought at a 
surprisingly low figure (smelting furnaces, 
ete., used many of these blowers, consequently 
the low cost on account of quantity produc- 
tion) much less than it would cost to make 
the usual and necessary feeder bellows. 
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There would have to be an electric motor in 
any case, 

The basement afforded ample room for the 
installment of such a plant, and so it ‘was 
done, the wind trunk being conducted upward 
through a ventilating shaft. 

Start the motor! Here we go!! But what 
a racket!!! Can even hear it in the music 
room four stories above. 

But never mind the noise just now. 

Now play full organ and see what will 
happen. 

Well—there was no full organ playable. 

The blower was of the low pressure kind, 
and in order to obtain anything like the re- 





BACK TO METHUSELAH 


Were Organists monkeys in those days? Or were 
monkeys Organists? This picture looks suspicious. 


quired pressure and volume it was necessary 
to increase the speed to about 3000 revolu- 
tions per minute; that naturally increasing 
the noise, but not yet quite giving the de- 
sired pressure. 

Now what? The job had to be made satis- 
factory. The organ must be up to pitch, 
and the pipes must speak properly, they be- 
ing voiced at a higher pressure than the 
blower was producing. Also there must be 
sufficient volume of wind. 

Consequently—the blower was swaddled 
about with padded partitions and told to keep 
quiet. “But then it was found that the wind 
trunk still carried the noise upward, so it 
also was wrapped in felt bandages. And 
yet there remained that persistant hum on a 
certain note. Well perhaps it will do. But 
how about the lack of pressure; who would 
know the best.way to cure that? Now there’s 
George. He’s always been good at “doping 
out things”, so let’s send him. 

George was sent, and “doped” by serenely 
regulating the bellows pressure to match the 
lack of it from the blower. 

Not being a “dyed in the wool” voicer, but 
just having a pick up knowledge of voicing 
and tuning, it did not matter much to George 
that by means of this “dope” the string stops 
lost their “rosin”, the opens the “bite”, the 
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flutes the “spit”—not to mention what hap- 
pened to the reeds. 

Of course, the pitch was somewhat flatten- 
ed but a little tuning would even things up 
a bit. On the whole it did not look so bad 
(to George). 

At the opening event a recital was to be 
given, with part of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra playing with the organ in some 
numbers. It is well known that this famous 
orchestra always has something extra. At 
this time they had an oboeist who claimed 
that ‘his instrument sounded much better 
when played three shades sharper. Conse- 
quently the whole orchestra must follow suit. 
Now think ye! The orchestra about three 
shades sharper than international, and the 
organ about the same distance below inter- 
national, the difference in pitch being six 
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NO ORGAN RECITALS THEN 
Couldn’t kneel long enough at a time 


beats apart. Imagine the cacophony. But 
let’s stop, we are not writing a book. The 
verdict on the organ is left to the reader’s 
imagination. The organ of course was 
wrong. Orchestras are always right. 

Other experiences could be related here, 
but the above will serve to illustrate the unfit- 
ness of the above mentioned blower for 
creating organ wind in a satisfactory 
manner. 

As usual, it remained for a Yankee to 
snap up this opportunity and develop this 
new phase of creating organ wind. He had 
for a time tried to outdo the Ross Brothers 
on the water motor. But with the advent of 
the centrifugal blower this Yankee felt the 
wind blowing his way, and he now knows 
best that it has been blowing his way ever 
since. Be it said again that we are not at- 
tempting to write a book (at least the Editor 
did not make that request). And yet little has 
been said about the practical and technical 
sides of organ blowing. Let us therefore 
somewhat retrace our step and start our next 
article at the beginning (if that be possible) 
and dwell a little on the recorded history of 
organ wind productions, without going into 
hairsplitting details on the subject. 











The Position of the Great Clavier 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


BOUT fifty years ago, led by studies 
A along practical lines and my wander- 

ings among Continental Organs, I 

came to the conclusion that the most 
desirable and only logical position for the 
clavier commanding the Foundation or Great 
Organ was the lowest, whatever the number 
of the claviers might be. English practise 
gave my conviction no support; for, al- 
though the Great clavier occupied the lower 
position in a two-claviered instrument, it 
invariably appeared as the second clavier 
in Organs of three or more claviers. 


It was not difficult to discover the reason 
for placing the Choir clavier below all the 
others. It was the practise to locate, in 
old Organs, the pipe-work of the Choir, or 
“Chair Organ”, behind the performer seated 
at the keys. The tracker-action being used 
in the instrument, that portion of it com- 
manding the Choir Organ had to descend 
from the clavier and pass under the Pedal 
clavier to the wind-chest contained in the 
Choir case-work. Accordingly, it was found 
most convenient to connect the action with 
the lowest manual clavier; and so avoid 
the necessity of its passing through any 
clavier and complicating the mechanism. 
This arrangement is clearly shown in Plate 
LIT. of Dom Bédos’ great work, in which 
long stickers are shown descending from the 
lowest of four claviers to a fan-frame ex- 
tending under the Pedal clavier to the front 
Choir Organ. When the position of the 
Choir Organ was changed, there was no 
longer any necessity or advantage in retain- 
ing the old position of its clavier: but long 
use had established the position, and thought- 
lessness has retained it in England and in 
this country up to the present day. 

While studying the natural and compound 
actions of the legs and feet of the organist 
while playing, at the time I was engaged in 
developing my Pedal Clavier, I came to care- 
fully consider the correct position and de- 
portment of his body on the seat, and the 
natural actions and most convenient positions 
of his arms and hands while playing. After 
very carefully observing numerous perform- 
ers, the result was that I became absolutely 
satisfied that the Foundation Organ should 
be commanded by the lowest or first clavier. 


Ever since then I have adopted it, and ad- 
vocated it in all my numerous writings. It 
is only very recently that my views on the 
subject have been contested in print; accom- 
panied by a slight sympathy regarding my 
want of practical experience, which is now 
too late for me to gain. In the review of 
my work, “The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century”, which appeared in The New 
Music Review of April, 1920, are the fo low- 
ing remarks :— 


“Of course there are here and there 
moments in which it is a disadvantage to 
be neither an organist nor an organ builder; 
as when Dr. Audsley advocates placing of 
the Great as the First organ instead of in 
its accustomed place between the [Choir] 
organ and the Swell: the practical organist 
knows that the Great manual occupies the 
position it does because it is the manual 
upon which he does his most strenuous play- 
ing, and that it is placed therefore in the 
position best suited to his comfort in play- 
ing.” 


With all due defference to the learned 
Reviewer, I beg to question the statements 
made in the paragraph above. First, I 
claim that instead of being placed at a dis- 
advantage by being “neither an organist nor — 
an organ builder”, I have had a decided ad- 
vantage, in so much that, in my perfect free- 
dom from trade tradition on the one hand, 
and prejudice born of long unquestioning 
habit on the other, I have been able to do, 
both in practical and literary work relating 
to the Organ, what no organist or organ- 
builder has shown himself capable of doing. 
The place commonly occupied by the Great 
elavier is only the “accustomed place” in 
instruments constructed in this country and 
England. It is a very long way from being 
the “accustomed place” in Organs construct- 
ed in other countries. “Every “practical 
organist” does not know that the “accustomed 
place” for the Great clavier is the “position 
best suited to his comfort in playing”, as 
the following able remarks clearly show. 

“T have not changed my opinion as to 
the Great below being the best one. To me, 
it has simply been a physical problem; and 
T am a convert to such an arrangement be- 
cause it seems to make the matter of balance 
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easier; and this means increased efficiency. 
It is true that the keyboard of a Piano is 
relatively higher than the lowest manual of 
an Organ: but this difference, which on first 
thought seems a serious one, is offset by t®o 
additional points. First, in playing . the 
Piano, some of the weight of the player rests 
upon the floor, through the heels, with the 
feet stretched forward to the pedals consider- 
ably beyond the front of the piano bench. 
This Jiterally braces the pianist for any vig- 
orous work with the fingers, hands, or arms: 
the organist properly avoids resting any 
weight through either hands or feet. Sec- 
ondly, the pianist is called upon for feats 
of actual strength, such as no one who has 
never played before the public in a large 
hall can appreciate. In the modern Organ, 
one of the hardest things to avoid is the use 
of piano strength, so called, in that modern 
engineering science makes superfluous all 
pressure upon the manual keys beyond that 
of a few ounces, regardless of the number 
of couplers, power of tone, ete., involved. 
Consequently, if one is striving to preserve 
the physical feeling of a ‘pp’ touch upon 
both manuals and pedals, thus preserving a 
fluent looseness of the muscles and joints 
involved, which becomes the more important 
as the speed and complexity of the notes 
played are increased, the element of balance, 
resting the weight solely upon the bench, 
must be recognized to be of primary impor- 
tance. 


“An organist with his feet remaining in 
the same relative position, and without bear- 
ing weight upon the pedals, and lifting his 
hands from one manual to another, can not 
but find that he is in a greater position of 
comfort, convenience, and technical potent- 
tiality when his hands rest upon the lowest 
manual—-with wrists low and close to the 
body—than when resting the hands on a 
high manual—with wrists high and extended 
from the body. This establishes of itself a 
principle of physical convenience: and play- 
ing the most difficult and complicated pas- 
sages upon the lowest manual is merely tak- 
ing this principle at its best. A simple 
experiment can be tried by anyone who will 
sit on a straight chair, lift both feet clear of 
the floor, and raise the hands from an im- 
aginary lowest manual to a point upward 
and forward occupied by the imaginary 
highest manual. The increased difficulty of 
balance the moment the hands are raised 
and at the same time extended forward, will 


played in this bottom position.” 


prove the application of physical conveni- 
ence as regards organ playing. 

“To gain greater facility in rapid changes 
from the Great to other manuals, the Great 
should be capable of being played upon any 
of the manuals through respective couplers— 
contrary to the notion of a fixed Great. 
This would enable one to play music of all 
schools. However, any normal arrangement 
which makes convenient the performance of 
the music of the German and French schools, 
surely takes care of the greatest masterpieces 
of organ literature, and is truly a sound one. 
It is well known that these schools usually 
imply what we call the Great to be the lowest 
manual. And it must be acknowleged that 
Germany and France have known something 
about building organs, about playing organs, 
and about writing organ music.” 

This able digest of the question at issue 
is from the pen of Mr. Frederick C. Mayer, 
Organist of Cadet Chapel, West Point Mili- 
tary Academy; who presides over what will 
be, when his advanced tonal scheme is fully 
carried out, the most noteworthy Church 
Organ, of the first magnitude, in the country. 
Mr. Mayer has shown himself fully in accord 
with the advanced principles of tonal ap- 
pointment and stop-apportionment called for 
in the Organ of to-day, and has devoted 
much earnest consideration to this impor- 
tant subject: in this direction surpassing 
every other student of artistic organ appoint- 
ment known to me. 


The following quotation is of the great- 
est import in the present question. It 
is from Page 59 of the February issue of 


“Tire AMERICAN ORGANIST” :— 


“One feature which reserves special note 
is the placing of the Great Manual on the 
bottom. It will be recalled that this is 
urged by Mr. George Ashdown Audsley, the 
internationally famous authority on organ 
matters, and that it has been adopted by 
Mr. Frederick C. Mayer for the notable 
Moller organ in Cadet Chapel of West Point 
Military Academy. Mr. Mayer reports that 
this placing of the Great at the bottom is 
most convenient. and preferable to the old 
arrangement. Mr. Yon similarly reports 
that the placing of the Great below all other 
manuals favors a facile technic in every way: 
and though the question of stop-keys, stop- 
nobs, or stop-tablets is of little concern to 
him, this question of the position of the 
Great manual is of serious concern because 
of the ease and naturalness with which it is 
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Putting aside my advocacy, during half 
a century, as of little value, as the learned 
Reviewer of my Work has implied, because 
I have the misfortune not to be an organist, 
nor an organ builder by trade, I venture to 
think there is not an organist or organ-build- 
er, worth his salt, who will attempt to refute 
the statements and arguments so clearly ad- 
vaneed by Mr. Mayer. 

Further, I feel certain that there is no or- 
ganist or organ-builder of any mark who will 
question the value of the verdict given in 


favor of the lowest position for the Foun- 
dation or Great clavier by Mr. Pietro A. 
Yon, one of the greater Masters of the Or- 
gan of the Twentieth Century. 
Unreasoning prejudice, born of long usage 
and practise on old-fashioned instruments, 
has seriously delayed many improvements 
loudly called for in the Organ of to-day: 
but attention is not likely to be generally 
paid to these until there are forthcoming 
many more thoughtful and deeply interested 
organists like Mr. Yon and Mr. Mayer. 


Organ Specification Articles 


THE Editor feels that an explanation is due 
the readers for the non-appearance of sub- 
sequent installments of Mr. Audsley’s ar- 
ticles on “How to Write an Organ Specifi- 
cation”. When certain conditions made it 
wise recently to change printers, the Editor, 
in consultation with all those rightly inter- 
ested, decided upon anew style of ty- 
pography which promised to be easier on 
the eyes of the reader, as well as being 
more desirable in certain technical aspects. 

The change was made with the April 
issue. For this issue the third installment 
of Mr. Audsley’s articles had been set. As 
the reader knows, it appeared in that issue. 
With the return of the proofs from Mr. 
Audsley, came this note: 

“As only this miserable, so-called, nine 
point is to be used, the necessary re‘ief and 
value of contrast of 10 point and 8 point, 
as hitherto used, absolutely essential in my 
style of Articles, will now be impossib'e. 
So I shall, under such conditions, be com- 
pelled, in justice to myself, to contribute no 
more Articles until proper conditions again 
obtain. In the Articles I have written and 
have in hand, both 10 point and 8 point 
must be used.” 

Mr. Audsley, in further correspondence 
on the subject, gracious!y included another 
statement which the Editor begs permission 
to present: 

“T have, as you must have realized, taken 
more than ordinary interest in your journal, 
with the desire to see it produced in an ar- 
tistie and effective manner. Everything in 
my power to help you in that direction has 
been done in a way that mere monev cou'd 
not have readily tempted me to undertake. 
In short, I took a pride in your journal and 
deep sympathy in your aims—such aims as 
no other editor in the musical journalism 
of this country understands. TI shall cer- 


tainly not cease my interest in your work, 
not withstanding the fact that my present 
series of Articles cannot be printed in your 
columns.” ; 

The above paragraph is quoted for two 
reasons: First that it hints at the earnest 
desire to help that has actuated Mr. 
Audsley’s every endeavor in the organ 
world; and second that it gives a moment 
of personal gratification to those of us who 
have’ been instrumental in establishing the 
high purpose of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
in music journalism. 

In reply to Mr. Audsley we could but 
point out that matters of every nature per- 
taining to the technical production of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST were distinctively mat- 
ters in which neither advertisers nor con- 
tributors had any voice, and that the only 
course for the Editor, if he was to retain 
full command of the duties entrusted to him, 
was to proceed according to his own best 
judgment in these matters even though it 
entailed the loss of a valuable series of 
articles. 

With the appearance of the greatly be- 
lated April issue, all vista of doubt‘ as to 
the wisdom of the new typography vanished. 
We therefore can but offer our apologies 
to the readers for our inability to complete 
the series on “How to Write an Organ 
Specification”. 

In the make-up of each and every issue 
of Tue American OrGANtst the Editor de- 
mands, as his readers expect, that he shall 
be free and unbiased by personal ties and 
personal preferences however strong. The 
editing of a magazine is not the place for 
personalities, and in expecting the confidence 
of his readers ard advertisers, the Editor 


holds himself strictly obliged to merit their 


confidence bv himself fearing and favoring 
none.—THE Eprror. 
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The Boy-Voice from Nine to Nineteen 
I. The Existing Conditions 


ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


PREFACE 

It was Dr. John Dawson in his little pam- 
phlet, “The Voice of the Boy,” who gave 
me the idea that the troublesome break in 
a boy’s voice was unnecessary; and with 
this germ for an inspiration, I set about at 
once to investigate. 

Up to this time the choral work in our 
village was greatly hampered for lack of 
men: it was necessary for our boys to leave 
the Children’s Choirs during the mutation 
period; and in the two or three years of 
enforced rest, they were lost to us..... in 
many instances never to return. 

Now all this is changed, and they go from 
their soprano and alto, to the tenor and bass 
of the Senior Choirs with the same ease 
that the girls take up the heavier soprano 
and alto that the upper choirs demand. And 


O make a boy see the value of a splen- 

did voice is no easy task, partly 

because to the child it appears effem- 

inate, and also a partial reason is due 
to the troublesome break that comes so soon, 
and makes the necessary effort of learning 
how to sing, seem useless. 

But it is this very difficulty that makes a 
boy’s voice of peculiar interest to a teacher. 
The girl-voice changes a few tones higher or 
lower into a woman’s; while a boy’s voice 
drops an octave or more from its lowest 
tones, and at the same time retains at least 
the MIDDLE REGISTER of his child-voice. 

It is the developing of this man-voice, and 
the merging of the boy-voice into it, that 
causes a difficulty which the girl never ex- 
periences. 

Most women sing soprano, not because 
their voices are necessarily high, but because 
soprano is easier to sing than a second part, 
hence: sopranos in abundance! To as simple 


while the light voices of the boys are care- 
fully treated by their trainers for several 
years, they are smooth and sweet; and the 
tonal quality is just as attractive as the 
voices of the girls. 

As the title suggests, we shall see a boy 
through the mutation-period of his voice. 
Only a few of the exercizes are original; the 
others have been gathered from various suc- 
cessful teachers, as they have adapted them- 
selves to the needs of boys of different abil- 
ities and vocal habits. 

And I trust that after careful consider- 
ation of this plan, there will be no doubt in 
the reader’s mind that the wisest way not 
only to perserve but improve a mature male 
voice is to sing continuously through the 
mutation-period. 

BOVE. Vi 


a reason, but a very difficult one, is the dearth 
of tenors due: high voices in men are just 
as plentiful and as’ natural as low ones, but 
the majority of boys STOP SINGING during 
the so-called break, lose all their upper tones, 
and thinking they are gone, never take the 
trouble to regain them, hence: basses in 
abundance. 

However, these high tones exist as truly 
as the low ones, but in a lighter register— 
in fact they were never really lost, if it had 
only been realized. 

In talking with a number of male artists, 
I have been impressed with the fact that 
most of them never stopped singing as boys. 
They tell me frequently that they can’t re- 
member whether they had any difficulty; or 
again, that they sang bass a few months and 
they usually conclude with the sage remark: 
“No boy should be permitted to sing when 
his voice is changing,” seeming to think 
that in THEIR case a miracle was performed. 
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However, in the fifteen years of my ex- 
periments, NOT ONE boy who sang through 
the change has been hurt, but instead, great- 
ly benefited. And I am convinced that it is 
much more important for a boy to do a 
little singing EVERY DAY during the change 
of registers in his voice, than at any other 
time during his boyhood: a voice so used 
will come through smooth and sweet, while 
without it, it will be rough and unmanage- 
_ able; and several years will be necessary to 
get it into the condition of the voice of the 
boy who never stopped singing. 

This is not a fancy, but a scientific fact. 
I quote from a personal letter of Mr. J. Van 
Brockhoven, one of the leading voice- scien- 
tists of the day: “The boy-voice before mu- 
tation exercizes certain muscles which are 
STILL THERE AFTER mutation. In neglecting 
these muscular functions you hinder the 
singer from using them when they are in 
good condition.” Mr. Van Brockhoven feels 
the necessity of using these muscles that the 
upper range specially may not be lost. In 
listening to the pure and limpid singing of 
a boy-soprano, one is impressed with the 
tragedy of it all: so beautiful, but so quickly 
over. And, too, only a small proportion of 
these boys are ever heard again. 

Thus again is illustrated the parable of 
the talents: only by tse do our powers in- 
crease, but without their exercize they are 
lost to us forever. 

A little girl with a beautiful voice, given 
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the same training, would sing better all her 
life because of this opportunity; for as Mad- 
am Seiler says: “It would assuredly con- 
tribute to the advancement and elevation of 
vocal art, if gifted children, as often happen- 
ed in former times, were early instructed in 
singing with requisite care and skill. Thus 
educated for their art, and giving to it their 
best powers, they would be able to satisfy far 
higher demands, and attain to quite another 
and higher perfection than we are wont to 
find now-a-days anywhere among our vocal 
artists. Such children would then, at the 
age of which present instruction in singing 
begins, have already mastered all technical 
difficulties, and be able to apply: themselves 
chiefly to the aesthetic cultivation of their 
art.” . 

This same effect may exist for the boy, as 
well as for the girl. The boy retains the 
same instrument, only enlarged; while the 
same cavities and resonators that existed as 
a child, are practically unchanged. Why 
then this lost voice? : 

Two reasons could be given: the boy is 
foreed to sing too long at too high a pitch: 
nature rebels, and a collapse results; or the 
boy, by stopping all singing voluntarily, al- 
lows the muscles that need careful and reg- 
ular work to become stiff through disuse, 
and growing discouraged, or even worse, dis- 
interested, he gives the whole thing up: and 
a beautiful voice is lost to the world. 


St. George’s Church--Halifax 
~ WILLIAM ROCHE, Jr. 


MONG the many places of historic 
A interest in the Garrison City of Hali- 

fax, is the St. George’s Anglican 

Chureh situated on the corner of 
Brunswick and Cornwallis Streets, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful green lawn and 
stately trees ,its exceptional style of archi- 
tecture at once commands the attention and 
interest of the visitor. 

The Round Church, as it was called when 
it was first built, was a creation of the Duke 
of Kent, father of the late Queen Victoria. 
The corner stone was laid April 10th, 1800, 
but the Church was not complete until 1813. 
Fifteen months after the laying of the corner 
stone the first service was held, July 19th, 
1801. The Duke of Kent left Halifax in the 


Summer of 1800 and never saw completed 
the Church in which he took such an interest. 

In 1827 the Parish of St. George was 
legally formed out of the old Mother Parish 
of St. Paul’s, the o'dest Church of England 
in Halifax. In the same year the apsidal 
additions were made to the Church. The 
Church was dedicated by Bishop Inglis on 
April 17th, 1827. The money to build the 
eastern apse came largely from the o'd es- 
tablished Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Sir Samuel Cunard, founder of 
the Cunard Steamship Line, was a constant 
attendant and supporter of the Church, and 
his children were baptised there. 

In 1835, the year in which Halley’s Comet 
appeared, a weather vane was constructed to 
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resemble a comet, and placed on top of the 
tower. There are three records in the gilded 
ball supporting it, those of 1868, 1884, and 
1907, dates when the Church was painted 
and the comet attended to. In 1884 the 
arrangements of the interior apse (the Chan- 
cel) were altered to what it is to-day and 
the organ taken down and placed in the pres- 
ent loft. 





ST. GEORGE’S ORGAN 
As the disastrous explosion left it 


There are three galleries in the Church; 
the first one is still used by the congregation. 
The second gallery was formerly used by 
the soldiers who attended church in a body 
at the morning service. The topmost gal- 
lery is in the shape of a complete circle and 
reminds one very much of the Whispering 
Gallery in the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. It contains a wooden bench 
continuous all the way round the circle, 
from which a magnificent view can be ob- 
tained of the whole interior of the Church. 
This gallery was used at one time by the 
Sunday School before a separate building 
was erected for that purpose. Above this 
topmost gallery and extending to the ceil- 
ing is a magnificent dome made of plaster 
which is called the “Umbrella” of St. 
George’s. This umbrella is painted in a very 
beautiful design and when the lights are 
on it shows up well. It was formerly painted 
to represent clouds, and in each quarter 
section was a painting of one of the saints. 


After the great explosion of 1917 (which 
by the way did not damage the interior of 
the “Umbrella”) the Church was painted 
inside, and to make the “Umbrella” har- 
monize with the rest, the clouds were painted 
over and a new design painted in. 

' The organ of St. George’s has an interest- 
ing history. It was built by Walker of Lon- 
don, and was on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace in 1851 and purchased for St. George’s 
Chureh in 1856. It was considered one of 
the finest instruments of its day. The fol- 
lowing is the specification. 


PEDAL 
16’ Flute 
8’ Open Diapason 
GREAT 


8’ Open Diapason 
Bell Diapason 
Stopped Diapason 

4’ Principal 
Harmonie Flute 

2’ Fifteenth 

III Mixture 

V Mixture 

8’ Trumpet (Divided Knob) 

SWELL 
16’ Open Diapason 

8’ Open Diapason 
Stopped Diapason 
Dulciana 

4’ Principal - 

‘Harmonie Flute 

2’ Fifteenth 
Piccolo 

III Mixture 

8’ French Horn 

Coupters: G-P. S-P. S-G. 

CoMBINATION PEDALS: 3. 


The instrument originally stood in the 
gallery but was later brought down and an 
organ loft built on the north west side of the 
chancel. The writer remembers well the old 
organ before it was rebuilt previous to 1912 
—having worked the pump handle on many 
oceasions when a choir boy. The console 
was placed in an opening in the chancel floor 
and the organist had to descend a few steps 
to get to it. When sitting at the console the 
player was actually below the level of the 
floor and could neither see the choir nor hear 
it at all well. In 1912 the vestry of the 
Church decided to have the organ rebuilt and 
brought up to date. Up to this time the or- 
gan was blown by hand—and the person 
blowing it earned his pay. The well known 
firm of Casavant Freres looked after the 
rebuilding, and when the organ was installed 
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anew in the Church it was considered the 
finest two manual organ in the City. In the 
year 1917, when the City of Halifax was 
partly destroyed by the great explosion, the 
organ was again out of commission, as the 
side of the organ loft was blown in and the 
pipes blown all over the chancel, the tubes 
ete. being completely destroyed. 

Again Messrs. Casavant took the organ 
to their factory for repairs, the organ was 
enlarged and the flooring raised several feet. 
It was thought the fine old English towers 
holding the pipes were so hopelessly smashed 
that they could not be repaired but they were 
successfully gotten into shape again and now 
stand as before in their original position, the 
pride of the whole congregation. 

Although the organ has not been enlarged 
since it was rebuilt in 1912, the enlargement 
of the organ loft and the raising of the organ 
has given it a chance to sound much better. 
The revised specifications eliminated the Mix- 
tures, added a few reeds to the Swell and 
two soft 16’ registers to the Pedal; the coup- 
lers and combinations were improved in num- 
ber and adaptibility. 

The Choir of St. George’s to-day is one 
of the largest in the City, consisting of 21 
boys, 16 ladies, and 10 men. It is volunteer 
and the writer has been fortunate in having 
associated with him the same leading soprano 


Carl F. 


Church of Milwaukee was born 

August 12th, 1892, in Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, which is sometimes known as the 
City of Four C’s—Chairs, Cheese, Children, 
and Churches. Mr. Mueller at the time of 
his birth belonged to the last two classes, un- 
doubtedly sat on the first and a little later 
ate some of the second, so that he really 
embraced all four C’.s After overcoming 
this handicap he graduated from Elmhurst 
College and taught in private and public 
séhools for five years before going entirely 
into the profession of musician. 

His music studies were carried along with 
his Elmhurst courses and later supplement- 
ed with about four years organ study with 
Mr. William Middelschulte, and piano with 
Mr. Carl William Kern and Mr. Samuel 
Bollinger. He also did some work under 


R. CARL F. MUELLER, organist 
of Grand Avenue Congregational 
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since he was appointed director. There have 
been many services of outstanding merit held 
in the old Round Church the finest being the 
Memorial Service for those who gave up 
their lives in the great war and those who 
lost their lives in the explosion. At this 
Service a fine Memorial Window was unveil- 
ed in the chancel and a brass Altar Rail was 
dedicated by the Archbishop of Nova Scotia. 
At this Service the Choir numbered 43 and a 
special feature was the singing of the Te 
Deum set to music by a prominent Organist 
of Halifax. The organist has been associa- 
ted with St. George’s since he was nine years 
old. He became a member of the choir on 
Easter Sunday in 1903 and in the year 1913 
he was appointed Organist. One Sunday 
only since 1913 has been missed through 
sickness. 

The present Rector, Rev. H. W. Cunning- 
ham, who came to St. George’s from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has been in charge since 
1901, and has always helped the Organist 
in every possible way (I am sure of this, for 
I am the Organist) to make the music life 
of St. George’s what it is to-day. The old 
Church survived the great explosion of 1917, 
has been twice saved from destruction from 
fire. It is to be hoped that she may long 
remain as a lighthouse in the north end of 
the City by the Sea. 


Mueller 


Mr. Clarence Eddy. 

At present his teaching activities cover 
organ and piano, and include the course of 
music in a private school for boys, The 
Milwaukee Country Day School. One of 
Mr. Mueller’s strongest claims for fame 
comes through his recital activities. His 
programs have shown a fine discrimination 
and a keen sense of the professional mu- 
sician’s obligations to the non-professional 
public. He has two monthly series of re- 
citals going through the busy season; one 
in his own church and one in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. 

Mr. Mueller has published about a dozen 
piano teaching pieces, and in manuscript 
there are some organ and choral works. 
His church is a very prominent part of the 
life of his city, and his choir of fifty voices 
has attracted considerable attention for its 
rendition of unaccompanied works and the 
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special music services when oratorios are 
presented. Mr. Mueller has been on the 
organ bench regularly since he was eight- 
een years of age; he is organist of the only 
Scottish Rite Cathedral in the State, and 
also organist of Wisconsin Lodge Ne. 13, 
F. & A. M. Undoubtedly his handling of 
the working tools of the musician in the 
Lodge has humanized his viewpoint and con- 
tributed much to the success of his programs 
before the larger public. He has climbed the 
ladder to his 32d degree in Masonry and 


manifestly is a Shriner. Good enough quali- . 


fications for any man, eh? 

But there is one other qualification that 
is still better. He is the proud father of 
“the sweetest two-year old girl in the world” ; 
he says so himself, so we must believe she is. 
And this young lady is quite appropriately 
named Carlette, after her distinguished 
father. Rather a human combination, isn’t 
it? and one likely to produce a successful 
man and artist. 


The June Calendar 


UNE begins the season of welcome relief, 

or makes a choirmaster worry over the 

volunteer attendance, according to wheth- 

er one is an optimist or pessimist. If 
every Saint has his day, St. Barnabas and 
St. Peter take theirs in June; which need not 
worry us greatly. St. John the Baptist, 
a really fearless man, is credited with a 
June birthday. Otherwise the Calendar 
takes its significance from events of the 
music and political worlds. 


SUNDAY JUNE 4th 


The first thing of any serious consequence 
that ever happened in June was the birthday 
of one, L. T., which fell lustily upon the 
first day of the month. Other birthdays 
are those of Elgar, Sjogren, Stainer, Schu- 
mann, and Shelley; which ought to furnish 
enough suggestions for all the rest of the 
month. We suggest, from our own back 
pages of reviews from all sources: 

Latham True’s “Morning Hymn”, 1-5- 
290,, which is a superb classic, and yet not 
difficult to sing; it exists only in solo ver- 
sion; 

Elgar’s Sonata in G, 2-1-8, reviewed by 
Mr. Charles Heinroth as one of the great 
things in organ literature; 


Reubke’s 94TH Psatm Sonata, 1-1-27, 
also reviewed by Mr. Heinroth (in our very 
first issue); one of the greatest of organ 
works; Reubke died June 3d, 1858; 

Shelley’s “He Toat DweE.teTH”, 4-9-308, 
Schirmer, a fine solo with a text that can fit 
almost every service; perhaps the best of 
Mr. Shelley’s anthems is his “Hark Hark 
My Sou”, or “Savion WHEN NIGHT’, or 
“THe Kine or Love”, all three of which are 
very beautiful and easy to sing; 

Schumann’s Canon in B minor is not very 
difficult, and it has the grace of being almost 
an original organ composition; 

Other suggestions from our Repertoire 
pages in this issue. This happens also to 
be Pentecost Sunday for those who choose 
to observe it. 


SUNDAY JUNE 11th. 


The 11th is St, Barnabas Day; whether or 
not we endeavor to impress this solemn fact 
upon the world depends upon our view- 
point—I doubt if the world cares very much. 
Otherwise the day is desolate and the pro- 
gram-maker can do largely as he wills. The 
14th is Flag Day, and ought to be remem- 
bered. We suggest: 

Bernard Hamblen’s “DEAR Oxtp GLorRyY”, 
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1-9-488, Gray, a suitable song that could be 
used in commemoration of the day; 

Anderson’s ExxGy, 4-1-106, Summy, a fine 
organ number comparatively easy to play; 

Demarest’s “Our Day or PRAISE IS 
Done”, 4-5-164, Schmidt, a good anthem for 
the evening service, of sterling qualities, and 
easy to sing; 

Federlein’s SuNsET AND EvenineG BELLS, 
3-8-304, Fischer, a good organ number of 
strong character with a good climax; 

Other suggestions from our Repertoire 
pages. 


SUNDAY JUNE 18th 

The 17th in Massachusetts is Bunker Hill 
Day when organists in that State will want 
to use some memorial anthems. The 18th, 
1815, was the famous Waterloo of a man 
who tried to grab the whole universe. The 
21st is the first day of Summer and the 
longest day of the year. And the 24th is the 
day assigned to the nativity of St. John the 


Baptist who made Salome famous. We sug- 
gest: 
Barton’s Marcie Gavorse, 4-5-176, 


which has an appropriate title; 

Diggle’s Sone of SUNSHINE, 3-12-456, one 
of this composer’s best organ pieces, and 
easy to play; 

Gounod’s MarcHE MI.iraire in F flat, 
4-8-283, Ditson, a march with plenty of vim, 
and easy to play; 

Garrett’s “PREPARE YE THE WAY” would 
be an appropriate text from the preachings 
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of the Baptist, and there are many other 
settings of the same text, including “THE 
VoIcE IN THE WILDERNESS” by John Prindle 
Scott, 2-1-44, a solo setting that is quite 
popular; 

Other suggestions from our Repertoire 
pages. 


SUNDAY JUNE 25th 


The Third Sunday after Pentecost has no 
other significance, but the 26th is bristling 
with interest in that the first American 
troops to hasten to the salvation of the 
world arrived in France on the 26th of June, 
1917—-which is a fact of which we can at 
once be both proud and ashamed—ashamed 
only for the delay. Our suggestions: 

Worth’s “Tory SHALL RETURN”, 1-9-489, 
Gray, a song written for the vanishing trans- 
ports of 1917 and ’18, is highly appropriate 
for church use and will make a good appeal; 
any anthem with a setting such as “cast they 
bread upon the- waters, ete.” will also be 
appropriate; 

Nevin’s “Ir YE Love Mr”, 4-4-119, Dit- 
son, an easy anthem of melodious qualities, 
is also appropriate in this connection; 

Nevin’s “Rest Ye In Peace 1n. FLANDERS 
FieLps”, 2-6-248, Ditson, is distinctively ap- 
propriate ; 

Meale’s CHanson bD’Esporr, 1-7-394, Gray, 
is an easy melodious organ number; 

Macfarlane’s AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL, 
1-5-262, is an appropriate organ selection 
within every player’s reach. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“Be Tuou Exautrep O Gop” 
ANTHEM for chorus with a rather indepen- 
dent accompaniment which at times adds 
greatly to the effect. The illnstration shows 





the theme of the opening measures though it 
is actually taken from page five. The chorus 
is vigorous and jubilent throughout and the 
accompaniment both by its silence and its 





upward scale is eloquent. Page four ushers 
in a contrasting theme for the tenors and 
then the basses, and a pianissimo passage 
for all voices which gradually increases till 
the main theme is restored with a rush as in 
our illustration. This number can be done 
by any chorus, and most of them will relish 
doing it each season. There are no complex 
passages, nor are there any bleak and bare 
measures; everything is well built and well 
balanced and the effect of the whole anthem 
is solidly good. (Schmidt 12c) 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
“THr MESSAGE” 


WHEN you have tried it out on the dog 
you are pretty sure you know how it will 
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work. I tried this anthem on my chorus and 
I recommend it to every choir in America— 
that’s what I think of it. To go into detail, 
it opens with a recitative-like passage for 
high voices in unison, a strong assertive com- 
mand to “Seek ye the Lord while He may be 
found”. Then follows after another four 
measures, the passage shown in our first il- 





lustration. If you do not like this excerpt 
it is because you cannot see in your imagina- 
tion what has gone before. Next comes a 
mild chorus section which builds up to a 
strong climax and then sinks back soothingly, 
“and I will give you rest”. And there is a 
beautiful passage on the fifth page which 
must be shown in our second illustration. 





The accompaniment here merely duplicates 
the voices so we have omitted it; note the har- 
mony and the rhythm. Further materials 
follow for the full chorus and the end comes 
in a superb climax. It has been a long time 
since I gave my choir something they couldn’t 
understand well enough to like at first sight, 
yet something they grew exceedingly fond of 
by the time we presented it to our congrega- 
tion on a Sunday morning. If you and your 
choir derive anything like the enjoyment we 
had, you are in for a treat—but you'll have 
to work a little. (Kursteiner and Rice 25c) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 


“Jesus Worp or Gop INCARNATE” 
SONG for low or medium voice. It is a 
lovely, warm setting of the text, the best solo 
setting I have seen; and the text is one that 
is ever appropriate for the communion ser- 








vice. The illustration shows the theme cor- 
rectly in its first measure but the second and 
third measures of the opening statement of 


this theme are lower in register and more 
subdued in tone, making good use of the 
warm resonance of the middle-lower register 
of the low voice. Given a good interpre- 
tation, this number ought to carry a message 
home to the heart, and it has the advantage 
of being very easy to sing. (Ditson 50c) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN © 
“QO Lams or Gop I Come” 
HYMN-ANTHEM in simple style for chor- 
us or quartet without accompaniment. The 
illustration shows the character of the musie, 





and it will be seen at a glance that it is best 
suited to the evening services; it is senti- 
ment rather than science, heart rather than 
head. Music of this kind reaches people 
when all other means fail, and the choir- 
master who does not have a good supply of 
anthems of the hymn-anthem type is de- 
frauding his congregation of something they 
want and cheating his pastor out of a very 
present help in time of need. And works 
of this character offer a chorus a fine op- 
portunity to develop independence and 
poise; to train a chorus to sing this without 
dying on the end of every fourth measure 
is a genuine accomplishment appreciable 
only to him who has gone through the or- 
deal. And when the work is over and the 
anthem has been sung, its effects travel on 
for many precious moments in the lives and 
experiences especially of the elder members 
of the congregation. The music is soothing 
and appealing, and will be sure to leave a 
favorable impression even in some of the 
more impersonal churches. (Ditson 10c) 


CLAUDE WARFORD 
“Sprrit oF Gop” . 
DUET for high and low voices written by 
a master of the art of singing—which insures 


















its vocal fluency. It opens with a smooth 
melody for high voice over the harmonies 
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as shown in our illustration, though the 
melody is not shown in our example. After 
twenty measures the second voice enters as 
our illustration shows. The composer pre- 
serves the identical spirit of his opening 
melody, though the notes are not identical 
by any means. Our brief passage quoted 
shows the mood of the work but does not 
give an adequate idea of the smooth melo- 
diousness of the duet; the smooth spirit. is 
shown none the less. Duets are time savers 
and sometimes soul savers in the busy sea- 
son; while sometimes they degenerate info 
duels (by virtue of vocal rivalry) there is 
no such feeling in this number. And while 
it will probably not go down in history as 
an epoch-making best-seller, it is a piece of 
music well worth using in every repertoire. 
Besides, it has the grace of being eminently 
ehurehly without being dry as dust. (Sch- 
midt 60c) 


Service Programs 


CHARLES E, CLEMENS 
COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
“Mighty Victim’’—Matthews 
“When dawn was breaking’’—(Dickinson) 
“Joyous Easter song’’—( Dickinson) 


ALBERT COTSWORTH 
SouTH CONGREGATIONAL—CHICAGO 
“At rising of sun’’—Coombs 
“The Magdalene’’—Wurren 
“By early morning’’—Dickinson 
“God so loved the world’’—Stainer 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK PRESBYTERIAN—NEw YORK 
1—Song of Devotion—Andrews 
Extase—Ganne 
c—“‘Easter Alleluia’’—Vulpius 
“Alleluia’’—Beethoven 
“Living Lord’’—Sowerby 
“When Dawn was Breaking’’—( Dickinson) 
“T am He that liveth’’—Spicker-Gale 
1—-Easter—Lutkin 
HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
COLLEGIATE CHURCH—NEw YORK 
O—Sarabande—Handel 
V—Largo—Handel 
q—“On wings of living’’—Matthews 
T—“Light’s glittering morn’’—Scott 
q—‘‘Behold I send’’—Stoughton 
V—Traumerei—Schumann 
q—‘‘Near the tomb’’—Warren 
“Speak ye comfortably’’—Shackley 
O—Song of Praise—Matthews 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
First CONGREGATIONAL—COLUMBUS 
“By cool Siloam’’—Barnes 
“Cherubim Song’’—Tchaikowsky 
“Let my cry’—Barnes 
“Sanctus’’—Gounod 
“O be joyful’—Franck 
“Light’s glittering morn’’—West 
‘Hail dear Conqueror’’—James 
“‘Alleluia’’—Handel 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. CHRYsOsTOMS—CHICAGO 
O—Solemn Melody—Davies 
Choral (Son. Romane)— Widor 
e—“O sons and daughters’’—French 
B—“Rise again’’—Henschel 
e—“‘Alleluia Amen’’—Handel 
O—Alleluia—Dubois 
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GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. LUKE’s—LEBANON 
O—Hosanna—Dubois 
c—“‘Break forth’—Barnby 
“Service in C’—G. C. Martin 
O—Festival Toccata—Fletcher 
I—Traunlied—Schubert 
c—‘‘Achieved is glorious work’’—Haydn 
PETER LE SUEUR 
CATHEDRAL St, PAUL—ERIE 
Wagner—Pilgrims Chorus 
Wagner—Tannhauser March 
Mailly—Palm Sunday 
Beethoven—Andante (Sym. 5) 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
ALLAN ARTHUR LOEW 
St. MArk’s—BROOKLYN 
“Christ our Passover’’—Humphreys 
“Be glad then’”—-Hollins 
“The Magdalene’’—Warren 
“Alleluia the Lord liveth’—Harris 
THOMAS MOSS 
CHRIST CHURCH—ST. PAUL 
Dubois—Hosannah 
Widor— Marche Pontificale (Son. 1) 
Handel—Alleluia 
Bairstow—Evening Song 
Moss—Epilogue 
“Come see the place’’-—Parker 
“As it began’’—Foster 
“They have taken away’’—Stainer 


CARL F. MUELLER 
GRAND AVE. CONGREGATIONAL—- MILWAUKEE 
“Easter Dawn’’—Hanscom 
“Unfold ye portals’’—Gounod 
“The Palms’’-—Faure 
“Fling wide the gates’’—Stainer 
EDWARD STANLEY SEDER 
First CONGREGATIONAL—OAK PARK 
O—Hosannah—Dubois 
c—-“‘Ride on’’—Seott 
B—‘The Palms’’—Faure 
c—“Jerusalem’’—Parker 
O—Esultemas—Kinder 
O—Parsifal Prelude—Wagner 
Palm Sunday—Mailly 
GERALD F. STEWART 
TRINITY— WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
e—‘‘Te Deum” in C-—Hall 
“Kyrie Eleison’’—Tallis 
“As it began to dawn’’—Martin 
“Sursum Corda’, “Sanctus’, “Angus Dei’— 
Tours in C ; 
O—Finale—Lemmens 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. BARTHOLOMEW’S—NEw YORK 
“Christ our Passover’’—-Parker. 
“Praise the Lord’’—Mozart 
“Alleluia’—Handel 
“Here on earth’’ (Requiem)—Brahms 


CANTATAS AND ORATORIOS 
Charles E. Clemens: 
Maunder—‘‘Olivet to Calvary” 

George Henry Day: 
Macfarlane—‘Message from Cross 

Henry Hall Duncklee: 
Nevin—‘‘Crown of Life’ 
Webbe—“‘Story of the Cross” 
Stoughton—‘‘Resurrection and Life’’ 

Otto T. Hirschler: 

Rogers—‘‘Man of Nazareth” 

Peter Le Sueur: 
Stainer—‘‘Crucifixion” 

Arthur L. Manchester: 
Williams—‘“‘Bethany”’ 

Earl W. Rollman: 
Maunder—“Olivet to Calvary” 

James E. Scheirer: 
Handel—‘‘Messiah”’ 

Edwin Stanley Seder: 
Rossini—‘‘Stabat Mater’ 
Shelley—‘‘Death and Life’ 
Stainer—‘‘Crucifixion”’ 

Henry F. Seibert: 
Dubois—‘“‘Seven Last Words” 

Homer P, Whitford: - 
Stoughton—‘Resurrection and Life’”’ 

David McK. Williams: 
Bach—“‘St. Matthew Passion” 
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Contributing Editor 


As J. Van Cleft Cooper Plays ““The Vagabond” 


A COLLABORATION 


THE PLAYING of good comedies is per- 
haps one of the theater organist’s most vex- 
ing problems. Frequently the man who does 
it best is not able to tell others how best to 
do it for the simple reason that many of 
his effects are second nature to him and flow 
through his fingers and feet entirely subcon- 
sciously. For a second person to analyze 
his work before the actual screen is almost 
an impossible task because in some cases 
the effects come thick and fast, and in others 
are in such intimate accord with the picture 
that even a trained observer is in danger of 
not consciously noting them at all. 

Thus in our search for some method of 
giving a full and detailed account of how 
a master organist plays a master comedy, for 
example a Chaplin, we reached the conclu- 


HETHER the organ starts with 

\X/ the title or waits for the first 
“shot” depends largely upon what 

has gone before; if “The Vag- 

abond” comes after an intermission, or be- 
gins the program, the music should begin 
with the title; but if the picture comes after 
the feature film the music might well wait 
till the first shot of the picture. It should 
in either case begin mf, lively, and in fine 
spirit; there is no_ better selection than 
THosE CHARLIE CHAPLIN Feet, by Gottler. 
The organ should furnish the music for 
the violin of the screen in the hands of Chap- 
lin. Silence must preceed the violin music; 
a good plan is either to reach a cadence con- 
veniently and stop entirely, or diminish the 
volume of tone so gradually and completely 
that absolute silence is reached by the time 
Chaplin takes his violin from under his 
arm in preparation of his music. Maintain 
silence till Chaplin actually plays; and if 
any tuning is indulged in by Chaplin, per- 





sion that the proposed article would have to 
be a collaboration. The chance came in a 
revival of Chaplin’s “The Vagabond” in 
the Rialto, New York, and the following 
suggestions are entirely the product of the 
genius of Mr. J. Van Cleft Cooper who not 
only played the picture and furnished the 
example herewith detailed, but also worked 
with the author in the preparation of the 
complete detailed “score” by repeatedly go- 
ing over the picture mentally from beginning 
to end in our office, answering unending 
questions, and settling each detail with com- 
plete definition. The following is the result 
and we pass it on to our readers in the hope 
and belief that a step may have been ac- 
complished toward clearing up the difficult 
subject of comedy playing.—T. S. B. 


haps the player will be clever enough to im- 
itate it by use of open fifths. 

As Chaplin plays, play Hearts anp FLow- 
ERS—which is the logical thing to conclude 
that a Chaplin could master —with the 
right hand alone, using a registration on all 
strings, mf, as closely imitative of violin 
tone as possible; the lefthand and pedal 
parts should be omitted for the most real- 
istic effect. To obtain the best string effect 
it may be necessary to couple the strings at 
16’ and 4’, and perhaps to add a very soft 
8’ flute. Naturally the Tremulant will be 
useful. At this point, the picture calls mere- 
ly for a cut-and-dried, matter-of-fact play- 
ing of the melody without ornamentation or 
expression, and with no little stiffness. 

As Chaplin plays his melody a German 
band comes into view around the corner and 
begins to play. Keep the violin passage go- 
ing; prepare on another manual all the big 
heavy brass and reeds, with a Diapason 4’ 
for body if necessary, and when the band 
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begins, play on this manual some appro- 
priate selection for the band, all the while 
keeping the Chaplin melody going also. Mr. 
Cooper put his Hearts AND FLOWERS in 
the key of F, and played in the key of D 
major the well-known German-band tune, 
Acu pu LIEBE AUGUSTINE, in the right hand 
and pedals, hitting a D-sharp instead of 
the required D natural for the tonic, philo- 
sophically reasoning that since he never yet 
‘heard a German band play in tune, this one 
certainly must have its tuba out of tune also. 
The effect justified the labor this trick re- 
quired. Players who may not be able to do 
this had best stop the Chaplin melody when 
the band crowds it out with ff. The violin 
melody will be smooth and quite legato; the 
German band will be mechanical and rigid. 

When Chaplin stops playing, the violin 
melody shou!d have reached its cadence and 
should stop exactly with him. When the 
leader stops the band, its music must reach 
a cadence and stop with a jerk. When 
Chaplin goes into the room the band music 
being outside, must suddenly get softer. 

After Chaplin and the band have stopped 
playing, the organ may resume with an im- 
provisation or some light bit of music in 
moderate tempo and tone as Chaplin goes 
around to collect pennies, but when he has 
an encounter with a member of the band and 
gets knocked down there should be a crash 
of tone; Mr. Cooper simply slaps his left 
hand fiat down on the keys just below mid- 
dle C, using the Register Crescendo to bring 
the tone up to ff or mff, and he immediately 
begins his next number, which should be a 
hurry or an agitated number to correspond 
with the chase which has begun with Chaplin 
and the band. He used Conrad’s SARAH 
Come Over Here, on live registration and 
at lively tempo. 

In the midst of this number Chaplin has 
his chance to get a drink, and to accom- 
pany this brief drink a few snatches from 
For He’s a Joutty Goop Fexxow will fit 
admirably, interpolated in the midst of the 
Conrad number, which finishes naturally 
after the drink interpolation. 

Suddenly the scene is changed from the 
chase in the saloon to a drawing room scene 
where a mother is shown longing for her lost 
daughter. Here the music should change 
completely, to a new key and a new rhythm, 
with a solemn or mournful registration; 
Mr. Cooper used Bond’s Just A’ WEARYIN’ 
For You. 
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The scene changes to the lost girl in the 
Gypsy camp where Mr. Cooper used a one- 
step in minor mood. Then Chaplin appears 
on the scene, on the other side of the roadside 
fence; he treats the fence as a door and 
knocks. Mr. Cooper secured a laugh at this 
point by imitating Chaplin’s knocking, using 
the notes C and D, a major second on flute 
tone in the octave above middle C, imitating 
Chaplin’s rhythm exactly. For this effect 
the music has stopped, and complete silence 
should ‘be observed till Chaplin plays the 
only tune he knows for the. girl. Hearts 
AND FLOWERS is the selection to use, and 
it should be treated as before, on violin tone 
without accompaniment. 

Chaplin, while playing, steps back and 
falls in a tub of water, but manages to 
finish his phrase before being disturbed by 
this inconsequential incident. The organ 
should follow his bow action carefully and 
stop exactly when he does, having reached 
a logical cadence at that point. A crescendo 
on the string tone would be effective as he 
falls. A erash, as before, might be added 
with the left hand, but it should not disturb 
the string melody. 

Chaplin gets out of the tub and does his 
bit all over again. Keep silence till the 
violin starts. Chaplin is standing too near 
the tub, however, and just as he starts he 
glances back and steps away, then starts 
playing all over again; the organ must im- 
itate this exactly. This time the Hearts 
AND FLOweRS melody should ‘be more agi- 
tated, more vigorous, and end with a grand 
flourish, When Chaplin gets highly and 


artistically excited with his own music and 


the interesting phenomena of his surround- 
ings, the musie should get excited, cadenzas 
and flourishes should abound in variation 
style so that the melody would be a most 
soul-stirring affair. 

As he finishes with a great flourish the 
girl applauds and Chaplin bows his most 
finished bow, treating the wagon as a bit of 
stage setting and stepping out in front of 
it to acknowledge the applause. Here Mr. 
Cooper secured fine fanfare effect and imi- 
tated the bowing and the stateliness of the 
occasion quite realistically. But Chaplin 
makes a mistake in distance and falls into 
the tub, which requires a slap on the keys 
with both hands in whatever position they 
are, and a crescendo of volume up to a good 
ff. 

Then silence as he passes the hat for the 
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expected offering; but the girl has no money. 
Presently the organ breaks the silence with 
a tender and pathetic improvisation as the 
girl entreats him for more music. The noble 
Chaplin responds by announcing that he 
will play for her the “Hungarian Goulash”, 
which the organist interprets as HEARTS AND 
FLowers with the extreme maximum of c¢a- 
denzas, flourishes, and frills, ending at a 
cadence just as Chaplin stops. The music 
should be here much faster than at any of 
the previous renditions of that immortal 
classic, and it should be extremely passionate. 
If a repeating Celeste is available it will add 
to the effect; the tone ought to be built up 
to mff. 


At this point the Gypsy Chief enters the 
scene and presently knocks Chaplin down; 
Mr. Cooper improvised a few chords till the 
knock-out and then gave a slight crash, 
after which he improvised an agitato as the 
Chief dragged the girl out for a thrashing. 
Chaplin decides to rescue the girl, seizes 
a stick and starts for the seat of trouble. 
On the way he discovers one of the Gypsy 
gang behind him, and pretends to be fish- 
ing with the stick, bringing it up gradually 
by jerks till he gets it high enough to whack 
the Gypsy on the head; Mr. Cooper silenced 
the music for this scene and each time 
Chaplin raised the stick a little higher he 
played in the right hand alone on a light 
flute registration a chromatic run of four 
or five notes, getting higher and higher, till 
the blow on the head, when he gave a slight- 
ly heavier run ending in a sfz. 

Then Chaplin sneaks over to “get” the 
gang. Improvised chords in minor tonality 
will fit this brief scene, and as he knocks 
out the Chief the chord might be sfz; a 
crash will be monotonous if used too fre- 
quently even in a Chaplin comedy. Chaplin 
climbs a tree and knocks out the entire gang. 
On the first stroke (the music has stopped) 
Mr. Cooper used a simple stroke of one 
chime note of low pitch, and on the second, 
the Big Gong. The last man left is so far 
out that Chaplin has to risk climbing out on 
the limb quite a bit; this climbing may be 
accompanied by a climbing motive in se- 
quence on ordinary registration; two crashes 
will be required, the first light one dazes but 
does not down the man, and the heavy 
crash downs him. 

Chaplin grabs the girl and runs off to 
the first wagon, meeting one of the return- 
ing gang on the way; he topples him over 








and rolls him off the edge of the bridge. A 
glissando may be used for this from the top 
to the bottom of the manual, mp. The 
Chief comes to, and follows Chaplin to the 
wagon, grabs him, and ducks him in the tub, 
but the girl comes to the rescue and knocks 


out the Chief. The ordinary agitato or 
hurry will do for this brief scene and it 
can well be improvised. 

The two jump into the wagon and drive 
off while the Chief chases them. Chaplin 
squirts water on the Chief from the rear of 
the wagon. Mr. Cooper used a simple dis- 
cord of three consecutive chromatic notes 
in the upper soprano register ff, merely 
holding the notes. Then a rapid gallop as 
the Chief is lost and the wagon travels on 
to safety. 

The scene now changes to the next morning 
when Chaplin knocks at the wagon: door to 
wake the girl. Use of the Reveille on ‘mf 
brass for the opening of the scene, and then 
Ber'in’s Ou How I Harte to Ger UP IN THE 
MorninG will be appropriate, and can be 
played through once. The knocking on the 
door can be imitated as before. When the 
girl appears and immediately begins to 
seratch, the action can be imitated by a 
minor triad, D-F-A on top of the treble 
cleff, trilling all three notes on string regis- 
tration, with no other music. When Chap- 
lin gets the scratch habit the chord can be 
changed in key and brought down in the 
bass cleff. ‘ 

Chaplin decides the girl needs a scrubbing 
and at once administers it. An ordinary 
light number can be used and continued 
till the title “No inspiration”, when an artist 
is seen in the woods, trying to paint. At 
this title any solemn melody will do; Mr. 
Cooper used the MepiraTion from THAIS. 
The girl goes for a bucket of water and 
meets the artist; silence is effective here 
till the artist sees the Shamrock on her arm, 
when the old tune, Come Back TO ERIN is 
appropriate. This can be continued till the 
girl and artist go back to Chaplin and the 
title “His. romance fading”, when Hearts 
AND FLowers will be the proper thing, this 
time played very softly and with usual pedal 
and lefthand. 

In the midst of this seene Chaplin wanders 
off and sits on the stove; a mff crash on a 
different manual in the high register with 
the left hand may accompany this incident, 
but it should not interrupt the melody. 
Come Back To ERIN may be used again 
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for the next scenes, and when Chaplin draws 
the girl’s picture on the back of the wagon, 
HEARTS AND FLOwERS should be used very 
softly for a few measures. 

The scene changes to a picture gallery 
where the artist’s painting of the girl, show- 
ing the Shamrock on her arm, is on exhibi- 
tion and the mother enters, when the former 
selection, Just A WEARYIN’ FoR You, should 
be repeated. The parents come to find the 
girl and take her away; as Chaplin says 


good-by, Hearts AND FLowers should be 
used again. The girl drives off, but on the 
way discovers that she loves Chaplin and 
makes the car go back for him; an impro- 
vised agitato will serve, together with such 
improvising as will be suggested in the pic- 
ture, till the girl tells Chaplin to come along, 
when Hearts AND FLowers finishes the 
piece with a climax ff as the sereen fades 
out. 


Harold Price 
WILLIAM ROCHE, Jr. 


HE City of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
though not the largest in Canada, 
can boast of many fine amusement 
houses, among which, The Casino 
Theater, stands in the foreground. 

The Visitor seeking amusement who has 
a liking for the Movies (and who has not?) 
will do well to visit the Casino, especially 
if he enjoys good music well played, for 
there he will find Mr. Harold Price, the 
famous American Theater Organist, pre- 
siding at the new Casavant Freres Organ. 

Harold Price was born Dee. 3rd 1892, in 
Georgia. He came of a musical family, but 
is the first of his family to follow music 
professionally. As early as five years of 
age he played the piano and though he was 
brought up in a small town, he early be- 
came known throughout that section as a 
child pianist. At the age of 17 he grad- 
uated from High School and entered the 
University of Georgia the following year as 
a law student; having to work his own way 
through College, he secured a position as 
pianist in a picture theater which paid him 
the magnificent sum of $10. per week. He 
has played in theaters ever since.. 


On leaving College he decided that he was 
not intended for a lawyer, and followed his 
natural inclination. 

Then followed a succession of engage- 
ments to play the piano for picture theaters 
all over the South, while in the meantime 
he took up the study of the organ under 
various teachers. In no time he became 
known as an organist of no mean ability. 
‘He is now one of the highest salaried organ- 
ists on the Continent and has held organ 
positions in some of the best American 
Theaters of which the Capitol of St. Paul, 





Minn., the Liberty of Youngstown, Ohio, 
the State of Minneapolis, are few. 

He came to the Casino Theater, Halifax, 
very highly advertised, and has won the ad- 





HAROLD PRICE 


Whose Manager has given him unstinted local ad- 
vertising with excellent results for both house 
and organist 
miration of the discriminating audiences 
which pack that theater nightly, by his 
really remarkable ability at musically inter- 
preting pictures. Mr. Price has shown on 
several occasions that he is “The Right Sort” 
by playing Gratis for several Lectures, Sa- 
ered Concerts ete. held on Sundays by var- 
ious charitable organizations, always playing 
several selections to help along the good 
cause whatsoever it may be. 




































THE CLAVILUX, an instrument for playing 


with color in light as the _ orchestra 
and organ play with tones, was first exhib- 
ited to the theater public by Mr. Riesen- 
feld in the Rivoli, the week of February 20th, 
with the inventor, Mr. Thomas Wilfred, as 
operator. This instrument, which uses 
prisms to dissect white light and produce 
fantastic and beautiful colors on a screen in 
a dark room, has been thoughtlessly called a 
“color organ”, but it has no more analogy 
to an organ than the linotype machine has. 
At the Rivoli the music was stopped and 
only the colors presented as a sole attraction 
for the moment. We are all familiar with 
the common rainbow-like separation of colors 
as it is produced by a piece of ordinary glass 
when the sun shines upon it in the right way. 
The Cavilux goes further and softens this 
separation, purifies it, controls it, and wields 
the resultant color reflections into shapes 
which expand or shrink, rise or fall, grow 
brighter or duller, at. the command of the 
operator. The instrument may show a beau- 
tiful color all alone, covering the entire 
sereen, or it may show fantastic shapes, 
like spirits, moving slowly, turning, rising, 
or falling. Apparently the operator can 
control a pair of equal and similar images 
on either side of the screen and then pro- 
duce another entirely different color image 
in the center, but his powers seem to be 
limited to this combination. The Cavilux 
may almost be said to be something new 
under the sun. Certainly it is a new adap- 
tation of existing principles, which the in- 
ventor has worked up to a startingly beduti- 
ful and perfect control; a more mature in- 
vention than any other in history. He has 
worked seventeen years on it, it is claimed. 
The color images are fantastical, fanciful, 


The Clavilux in the Rivoli 





dream-like, and ever so soothing, supremely 
beautiful and rich in tone and shading: a 
feast for the eye similar to a orchestral 
feast to the ear, though moving with tre- 
mendously slow speed as compared to the 
rapid pace of the orchestra. As an enter- 
tainment in itself the Clavilux will hardly 
outlive its own novelty, but as an added bit 
of essential equipment to the theater of today 
and tomorrow it will be as- valuable and 
important as the orchestra and organ. 

In Mr. Riesenfeld’s revival of Chaplin’s 
burlesque on “Carmen” Mr. Frank Stewart 
Adams gave an interesting example of what 
can be done in the way of originality. Instead 
of using exclusively excerpts of the opera 
(they were used in liberal enough measure) 
he introduced two themes remote from “Car- 
men”: “Sweet Rosy O’GrAvy and “ANNIE 
Rooney” It was rather a bold stroke, but 
as successful as bold, for the idea suited 
Chaplin’s perfectly. 

In “The Green Temptation”, a delightful 
picture by the late W. D. Taylor, Mr. J. 
Van Cleft Cooper handled an unexpected 
war situation in the midst of a society drama, 
with fine skill. The story dealt with things 
far removed from the World War, but sud- 
denly and without warning the War was 
brought on and scenes of enlistment and 
battle were shown. Mr. Cooper reduced his 
organ to pianissimo in each scene dealing 
with the war, and played a distinctly French 
battle hymn rising to a forte or fortissimo 
only once at very special screen situations. 
A forte war march would have destroyed 
the entire picture, but the extremely soft 
playing of the war theme gave a fine under- 
eurrent of thought which was exceedingly 
artistic and skillful. 


Points and Viewpoints 


Mr. J. HAROLD WEISEL of the Cam- 
eraphone Theater, Pittsburgh, wrote us a 
letter : 

“In recent programs I have found very 
effective use for the following numbers which 
I submit for the benefit of those who may 
be interested : 

“Torjussen’s MipniGkt; transeribed by 
Milligan from the Norwegian Tone Poems, 
grave 6/4 C minor; used for death scene in 
“The Girl From Poreupine”’; useful for 
wierd atmosphere. 

“Herbert’s UNDERNEATH THE SOUTHERN 
Moon ; used for love theme in “A Virginia 
Courtship”. 





“Couperin’s SoEuR Monique; used also 
in the above picture; was a perfect musical 
counterpart of the lovely idyllic scenes. 

“Tours’ MorHER 0’ MINE; makes a much 
more satisfactory theme for “The Old Nest?” 
than I Want My Mammy which was sug- 
gested by a New York organist in a recent 
issue. I am not in favor of song-plugging 
for publishers of silly ditties when there 
is so much better material to be had.” 

Very well. Mr. Weisel starts something 
which we would like to see everybody work 
out to a finish. Mr. Hansford says cue- 
sheets are dead, and we admit they always 
looked rather silly whenever they did more 
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than suggest a half-dozen ideal main selec- 
tions for any picture. Let’s follow Mr. 
Weisel’s idea to its logical conclusion. 

Let anybody and everybody who already 
knows or suddenly finds any one or a million 
organ compositions (or perhaps transcrip- 
tions also, always remembering that if too 
many transcriptions are used, the organ will 
die the natural death of starvation; we must 
not piano-ize or fiddle-ize our instrument) 
send in such one or million addressed to 
“THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 36 West 65th 
Street, New York”, and give in each partic- 
ular full information such as Mr. Weisel 
merely hints at in his initial proposition. 
There is not enough detail with the. things 
he lists; therefore let the writers give all 
the detail they can—and trust to editorial 
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pens to shorten if necessary. Use a type- 
writer if possible, otherwise write on one 
side of the sheet only and write legibly; if 
you write a letter at the same time please 
use a separate sheet of paper for that pur- 
pose. List the composer first, title second, 
transcriber or excerpt third, publisher and 
price fourth, and then proceed with your 
characterization of the music; list your prac- 
tieal picture suggestions last. 

If any church organist happens to have 
a straying eye and sees this suggestion, let 
him adopt it for the church organ and choir 
also and try it out on the dog, i. e., the Edi- 
tor. Such’ departments for both theater and 
church ought to be highly utilitarian; let us 
try it—TuHeE Eprtors. 


Society of Theater Organists Department 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


The Theater Organ 


Past -- Present - Future 
JOHN HAMMOND 


ject I dealt with the reasons for the in- 

troduction of the organ into the theater, 

pointed out the origin of the unit or- 
chestra, and analyzed its advantages and 
disadvantages. Let us now examine the 
modifications of the church organ resulting 
from its introduction into the theater. 

A general view of present day theater 
organs reveals a large amount of borrowing 
and duplexing. One also observes the gen- 
eral absence of registers of an_ extremely 
quiet or delicate character, as well as the 
almost total elimination of mixtures. Coin- 
cident with the lack of quiet voices is the 
greatly increased efficiency of the swell shut- 
ters and their mechanism; also the reliabil- 
ity and marvellous responsiveness of the en- 
tire action and speech of the organ. 

Much criticism has been raised by these 
alterations, yet in every case a little cool- 
headed, unprejudiced thinking will show 
that the supposedly objectionable practise 
has been dictated by good sense, if not al- 
ways by artistic taste. 

With its advent in the theater the organ 
was automatically converted from a rather 


|: THE previous installment on this sub- 





Publicity Director 


verbose lecturer of staid students into a 
live-wire salesman. As such, every word 
uttered must count, must be clean cut and 
unmistakable. Emphasis becomes necessary 
to the point of exaggeration; speech must be 
easily heard. Just as the fine distinctions 
of the drama must be over-stressed on the 
motion picture screen in order that the con- 
trasts may be apparent to the most elemental 
intelligence, so must fine distinctions of tone 
be eliminated in favor of sharp tonal con- 
trasts, 

Builders of organs formerly bent every 
effort to construct an instrument which would 
build up an unbroken crescendo to a massive 
well balanced ensemble. Tonal contrast be- 
ing the most important desideratum in a 
theater organ, it may readily be seen that a 
sacrifice of contrast for the purpose of se- 
curing a perfect ensemble would, to say the 
least, be unwise. It is, of course, perfectly 
possible to obtain a perfect ensemble plus 
the desired contrasts, but only through the 
employment of so many registers that the 
cost becomes prohibitive to the average thea- 
ter owner. 

It seems well-nigh impossible to convince 
many organists that the show business is 
primarily a matter of dollars and sense (no 
levity intended). The most money must 
be extracted from the public at the minimum 


- of expense. Such art as there is practically 


amounts to bait grudgingly employed to 
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catch the portion of the public that demands 
such stuff. Now P. T. Barnum has been 
slandered many times for his remark anent 
the credulity of the public but in the main 
he: was right. It is apparently useless to 
offer a work of sheer beauty to the public 
and expect them to pay for the exhibition. 
It seems to be a natural law that the degree 
of discrimination varies inversely with the 
size of an audience. The great mass of the 
people are attracted by the sensational rather 
than the true and beautiful, chiefly because 
contrasts must be exaggerated in order to 
be stimulating or even perceptible to the mass 
mind. 

What follows? The theater demands an 
instrument satisfactory to its patronage and 
not to cost one cent more than is absolutely 
necessary. There must be nothing super- 
fluous. _ In the case of the motion picture 
its audience is well-nigh the entire popula- 
tion, great and small, strong-minded and 
weak-minded....obviously a sensational in- 
strument is needed to secure their interest; 
an organ that will avoid the monotony of 
finely contrasted tone. 


The organ manufacturers face the neces- 
sity of producing such an instrument if they 
are to gain and hold the theater trade. Now 
don’t forget that the organ builder must also 
be a business man, actuated in the main by 
motives similar to those of the theater owner. 
And also don’t lose sight of the fact that the- 
ater owners are but another portion of that 
same public concerning which P.T.B. made 
his famous dictim. They, too, seem actually 
to enjoy being fooled. So the organ company 
fixes up a specification where there is much 
contrast by employing a Diapason, Tuba, 
two strings, Vox Humana, Clarinet, Flute, 
Chimes, and Harp. In order to utilize these 
limited resourses the builder is obliged to 
duplex and borrow in every conceivable 
fashion, with the result that the console looks 
like a million “bucks” to the manager of 
the theater. Does he bite?....can a duck 
swim? He cheerfully hands over a sum that 
would buy a pretty good sized instrument of 
the old type. Mind you, gentle reader, I 
do not say that his purchase will prove un- 
satisfactory. His audience will, in all prob- 
ability, like it better than the so-called le- 
gitimate organ; but consider for a moment 
the silent partner to the transaction, the 
organist, who apparently is having a des- 
perate time finding out that he is a minor- 
ity of one third. All of his training has 
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been traditional....his outlook idealistic. . 
his one mission to convey the artistic mes- 
sage to his listeners via much counterpoint 
and little expression. He sees before him 
a wonderful console; but he plays what 
sounds to him like a badly balanced organ 
and to the audience like a young caroussel 
in full ery. When will he get down to earth 
and realize that he is merely a part of the 
show business, that he is being paid to at- 
tract patronage, and that, if the public de- 
sires contrast and sensationalism from an 
instrument expressly designed to give it to 
them, he is a positive detriment to the bus- 
iness if he refuses to bring out these quali- 
ties for which the instrument was designed ? 
The organist must be first a business man; 
he must not let his artistic nature antago- 
nize his audience. 

Collecting the scattered threads of our dis- 
course, we find 

(a) That space and economy call for an 
organ of minimum size, 

(b) That consequent lack of size; together 
with mass mentality call for a spectacular in- 
strument given to contrasting solo combina- 
tions rather than correct ensemble; 

(ec) That, in consequence, the instrument 
must be mechanically designed to secure the 
utmost flexibility in manipulation, that every 
tonal resource may be utilized. 

From a superficial view of the above 
statements one would be tempted to say that 
the unit orchestra fulfilled all conditions, and 
it will be recalled that I previously stated 
that I considered the unit, if properly built, 
to be the ideal instrument for the solo ac- 
companiment of pictures but that the diffi- 
culty of securing a trained player constitu- 
ted a serious drawback. Then too, it is 
mechanically more complex than the organ 
due to the entire absence of a coupling sys- 
tem. This necessitates a large amount of 
duplication of stops which is attended by a 
considerable increase in the number of con- 
tacts, magnets, and the complexity of wiring. 
It also produces an unwieldy console. The 
one considerable advantage over the organ 
that the unit enjoys is the possession of a 
percussion department and the double touch. 
Yet too often in the unit the percussion is 
allowed to figure as tonal equipment, the 
actual registers being reduced to a point 
where they are even insufficient to secure 
any kind of volume. The result is that a 
large number of units are tonally too small 
for the theater. Moreover, there is a strong 
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tendeney to force the tone by overblowing 
in order to compensate for the lack of vol- 
ume. 

Now comes a wail of pent-up anguish 
from the organists of the traditional organ 
school. Where is the organ if the grandeur 
of its majestic ensemble be removed, or if 
the richness of the full swell is lacking! 
Analogies are dangerous, yet I venture one 
here: In a ten piece combination, where is 
the richness, the sonority of a symphony 
orchestra? Yet if a theater is of moderate 
size and ten men are able to produce without 
effort a sufficient body of tone it would be 
commercial folly to use more than ten men. 
It is so with the organ: variety of color 
must be the first consideration; if ten regis- 
ters on a moderate pressure produce enough 
tone volume, refinement of the ensemble and 
crescendo by the addition of building-up 
stops is unappreciated and unnecessary. 
Grandeur and majesty are qualities that in- 
spire reverence; such is not the office of a 
theater organ. Also for the organ to main- 
tain iis dignity in the theater makes it as 
popular as a minister at a petting party. 


One platitude that still commands attention 
is “A place for everything, etc.” 

A word as to synthetic stops: They are 
the result of an attempt to get a variety of 


tone in a very small organ. Unfortunately, 
like any practise that opens the way to 
economy, their use has been extended to or- 
gans of sufficient size to call for real pipes. 
The synthetic stop is misleading and, in the 
opinion of the author, inexcusable unless it 
represents a combination that can not be 
made up from the individual stop keys, or 
set on a combination piston. Even then it 
is open to the accusation of robbing the or- 
gan of added coloring. So far the author 
has heard but one defensible synthetic stop. . 
the resultant 32’ on the pedal. 

Having reviewed the economical and psy- 
chological reasons for the past and present 
state of theater organ and the unit orchestra, 
we are tempted to ask for a prophecy Will 
the unit be the ultimate instrument? Or 
shall we see it displaced by the organ? I 
confess that, between the time that I com- 
menced this article and the present, ‘history 
has been made. I had intended to predict 
that a combination of the unit and the organ 
would evolve that would fill the bill. My pre- 
diction has been carried out in the last week; 
one of the solid rocks of conservative organ 
building having advised me of a complete 
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change in policy, the manufacture of an out 
and out unit orchestra. On the other hand 
another old, established organ firm is con- 
templating a composite instrument such as I 
had visioned. How these ventures will be 
received by the public is hard to tell. But I 
have more than a suspicion that, if a means 
of training players for the unit is established, 
the organ had better learn the church service 
over again. It may have to go back where 
it came from. 


S.T.O. Notes 


NECROLOGY 


THE Society learns with deep regret of 
the death of one of its members, Mr. Erl 
Morga, of the new Fulton-Lorraine Theater 
of Cleveland. As announced in other col- 
umns of this journal, Mr. Morga’s decease 
oceured February 24th after a brief illness 
of only three days, Thus in the prime of 
life does he lay down the working tools of 
the profession of Theater Organist and pass 
on, with the friendship and respect of all 
who knew him. 


SECOND NOCTURNAL SPREE 


AT 12.30 A. M., March 8, behind closed doors and 
windows, twenty-five members and guests assembled at 
Keen’s Chop House, 36th St., New York. The tea 
and other liqueous beverages in which the members 
participated caused some of them to regale the party 
with inspired (and perspiring) utterances. The lady 
members and guests proved to be an elevating and up- 
lifting influence on the charter membership, who were 
thus spared bearing any ripe stories or suggestive 
badinage. President John Hammond outlined the 
purposes of the Society for the benefit of the new 
members, and admonished the members, in ominous 
tones, to keep their lamps trimmed and burning, their 
robes wrapped about their several limbs, ready to flee 
from the wrath to come, the impending cataclysmal 
deluge in the theater business. “O Broadway, Thou 
that stonest the Prophets of Righteousness!”’ George 
Needham’s humorous parody (given below) was read. 
J. Van Cleft Cooper proved to be the owner of & 
pleasing, adequate vocal organ of baritone tessitura, 
and sang the following song accompanied by the (de) 
composer of the satirical prosody: 


The Last Long Hour 
by F. S. Adams 
To the tune “The Last Long Mile’. 

They put on a damn long slap-stick and they put me 
in the pit, 

They said, ‘Can your fugues and scherzos, for in pic- 
tures they don’t fit;” 

They worked me seven hours @ day, and said I should 
do more. 

I didn’t mind the supper shows but the last hour 
made me sore: 

Chorus: 

Oh, it’s not the jazz that you have to play all day, 
nor the draught that hits your shoulder, 

Nor the one steps that you must play with so much pep 
that makes you feel your limbs are growing older, 

And it’s not the Vox that’s so out of tune it sounds so 
awful sour, 

Nor the darned wool stockings that raise the blooming 
blisters, 

It’s the last, long hour. 
We used to play sonatas, and our Bach we knew 
so well— 7 


(Concluded on page 197) 
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A Trio of Recitals 


COURBOIN’S SECOND SERIES 


RODMAN WANAMAKER again turns 
host to the music lovers of Manhattan and 
opens the doors of his auditorium to a second 
series of recitals by Mr. Charles M. Courboin. 
Above all other qualifications Mr. Courboin 
is an artist who plays on the heart strings. 
This not always, of course, for he, in common 
with all other organists, sometimes plays un- 
interesting technical works. But when Mr. 
Courboin uses only works of true tempera- 
mental content he gives an artistic feast that 
satisfies. His New York appearance in the 
first Wanamaker series was in conjunction 
with the remarkable French organist, Marcel 
Dupre, and the Courboin programs and the 
Courboin style showed with erystal clearness 
the difference between the severe technical 
French motive and the warm-hearted Ameri- 
can ideal. It is most wholesome that: Mr. 
Courboin should have a series of recitals 
alone on this instrument. 

Inasmuch as a critique of his artistry has 
already appeared in these columns this sea- 
son it will not be necessary to go into pro- 
fessional detail here. The second series of 
recitals by Mr. Courboin alone drew an ap- 
proximate audience of thirteen thousand per- 
sons, according to the estimate of the Concert 
Direction, and Mr. Courboin presented nine- 
ty different compositions, drawn liberally 
from all the schools with particular favor 
for the French and mid-European compos- 
ers; America was represented about equally 
with the recitalist’s native land. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


MR. SEIBERT’S first concert appearance 
in New York City occured in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, March 14th, in the follow- 
ing program: 


LE. Ee Ore Sonata Prima 
WM 5 5 ss: oslo sna daiearer Gesu Bambino 
Bonriet. ... <6 


SERMON 5):5js- viele sess By the Fireside 
Lh (Oem Toccata and Fugue Dm 
(DOL CN 7810470 ae creer On the Coast 
ENRON schon ckeieieis: orensketesstere Choral Prelude 
NOD ets cnariniorcta Adagio (Son. Crom.) 
BCR estos ars)o aid svete Marche Champetre 
WO rssiiiecsneeis nua First Concert Study 


A detailed review of each number on the 
program need not be given, other than to 
say that the Pagella number did not have 
great musical interest, though it served well 
enough as an opening number, and that the 
high-lights were the Gesu BamsBino and 
MarcHe CHAMPETRE for popular taste and 
Yon Apaaio for the critical musician. 

Mr. Seibert’s playing of the classic ADAGIO 
from the Sonata Cromatica was an example 
of lofty sentiment and finished art, as was 
also his playing of the Schumann number; 
these two depicted the musician’s emotional 
side of the program. The Concert Stupy 


and the Fpave satisfied the technical side. 


The popular side was ministered to in Grsu 
Bambino and MarcHE CHAMPETRE in a man- 
ner winning the warm approval of the audi- 
ence. In the latter the player leaned toward 
a literal interpretation of the title and was 
particularly successful in the intermediary 
and secondary themes rather than in the 
main theme and for these themes he used 
a heavy pedal of 16’ and a delightful regis- 
tration for the manuals which gave a truly 
rustie flavor. 

Mr. Seibert plays with a fire and zeal 
which carry his numbers through with an 
enthusiasm that is contagious. Everything 
is memorized and there is no evidence in 
anything to lead an observer to have any 
doubts of his perfect mastery of memory. 
Until a few years ago it was thought impos- 
sible for a concert organist to memorize his 
programs. And indeed until three years 
ago, when Mr. Seibert came under the in- 
vigorating influence of Mr. Pietro A. Yon, 
he himself had done no memory work. That 
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an organist can build up such a complete 
sense of mastery of memory as Mr. Seibert 
has acquired in so short a time, is a remark- 
able tribute to what the coming generation 
of American organists are going to do to 
the world of organ recitals. While Mr. 
Seibert’s touch was not as clear as he will 
make it in another three years of concert 
work, his American energy and commanding 
spirit make his playing always delightful 
and reassuring, even when handling so old 
and unresponsive an organ. And the pro- 
gram itself was planned rather for the church 
than for the amusement-loving public to 
which the concert organist of the future 
must direct his attention more and more if 
commercial and artistic success are to be 
his—and artistic success as a concert organ- 
ist without commercial success, is an impos- 
sibility; a fact we too often ignore. 

Those who want a living example of a 
command of console and who want to know 
how to give an impression of complete mas- 
tery, need to observe the work and example 
of Mr. Seibert—whose future is going to be 
just as big and whose fame will be just as 
enduring as he himself chooses to make it, 
for he already knows the value of hard work. 


YON’S AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


THE annual event in the organ recital 
world of the Metropolis is unquestionably 
the appearance of Mr. Pietro A. Yon in 
Aeolian Hall. His program of Saturday, 
March 11th, was perhaps more varied than 
usual : 


OT ar ee Prelude and Fugue B-A-C-H 
HEINE TSBCNS 55055000 sebes Elevation in E 
Pe: wiki se we cis ee Prelude and Fugue Am 
BOER pc ub ua isubaweon une xe ee Redemption 
BORN has sasesiocescceeueeceeeee Eklog 
ee ree ry La Coccia 
WERUEE- skincbeckueceeoeeeeee The Squirrel 
AMINED 155 suis esas seen Marche Russe 
ROR <udsenskanecemsesuar Hymn of Glory 
WOR. coaches chee kee oer Gesu Bambino 
RON: :.icseekceunenes First Concert Study 
Encores 
MAM ti 6: cwetioncaassnee Primitive Organ 
MOR Anna ies seasksoa sneer Italian Rhapsody 


This program, while of good variety and 
interest, was somewhat spoiled by the lack 
of interest in the Bossi number and the need 
of a number of big caliber in place of 
MarcHE RvussE—which is no reflection on the 
latter, for MarcHE RvSSE in an interesting 
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number; the trouble is that it did not fit in - 


this particular program at this particular 
place. 

And, having done with the only criticism 
that can be rationally offered, we shall pro- 
ceed with other things. The musically un- 
interesting Liszt number served well enough 
for an entree, and Mr. Yon rose in character- 
istic fashion to a stroke of genius by the use 
of a few measures of beautiful pianissimo 
on rich registration just before the close of 
the piece; which seemed in a measure to 
make the whole thing worth while. Only an 
artist discovers and executes such a detail. 
Saint-Saens was made wonderfully appeal- 
ing through a superb poise and feeling which 
the player added to the composer’s rather 
ordinary notes. I sat in company with a 
man of keen artistic appreciation, one who 
has lived in art from his infancy, and one 
-whose life-work has been on things artistic. 
When Mr. Yon had finished the Saint-Saens 
number he leaned forward and applauded 
with unusual vigor, and then whispered to 
me that here was a true artist, the greatest 
he had heard in many years. 


The player’s keen sense of artistic values 
was manifest in the Bach number most large- 
ly in one little detail: he used a very soft 
16’ pedal for the long pedal holding-note 
against the loud manual gymnastics; there 
was none of the tiresome boom of the pedal 
which has hitherto spoiled this number. The 
FuGve proper was marked by a rhythmic 
buoyancy and a superb finish of phrasing 
which are usually only myths when applied 
to organ playing. The tempo was lively; 
joy, not pessimism; clarity, not a jumble. 
While the Bach fugue is a thing not yet clear 
and crisp enough for the true musician (I 
do not say technican) to thoroughly enjoy, 
the audience did receive more of a treat 
than is usually to be expected in a Bach 
number, and applauded vigorously enough 
to bring on Mr. Yon’s first encore. 


The second part of the program was dis- 
appointing because of the lack of interest 
in the opening selection used. The Kramer 
bit of picturesque art revived interest again, 
and the descriptive Remondi and Weaver: 
numbers brought on a climax of enjoyment, 
almost hilarious enjoyment, but then the 
MarcHe Russe brought on a_ pessimistic 
mood and the climax that could have been 
achieved by a brilliant concert piece at this 
point, was lost for the moment. Mr. Yon had 
his program definitely divided into. three sec- 
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tions, of three, five, and three pieces respec- 
tively, and left the console at the close of 
each section. 

The third part of the program was well 
rounded, opening with a number in big form 
and fine musical content, then passing 
through the ever beautiful Gesu Bamsino, 
and ending with the brilliant dash of the 
First Concert Stupy which Mr. Yon puts 
over with convincing fire and superlative 
technic. ITat1AN RuHApsopy closed the pro- 
gram as an encore, and though it was a 
dangerous and bold stroke to use a brilliant 
number of this character after so masterly 
a finish, the player managed it with skill 
and satisfaction. 

Those who are not superlatively critical 
of organ playing and who do not know 
intimately the character of the work of Mr. 
Pietro .A. Yon may find it difficult to accept 
the verdict of the reviewer in his unbounded 
admiration for Mr. Yon’s concert work. 
There was one who went so far as to con- 
demn the whole recital because the player’s 
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keen sense of light and shade caused him to 
use some beautiful pianissimos. There are 
those who condemn any recital in Aeolian 
Hall because the organ is not only totally 
inadequate as an organ but because also the 
managers of this beautiful little concert 
auditorium are so ignorant of matters mus- 
ical that they are perfectly willing to hitch 
the console to the side wall and let the or- 
ganist suffer through the agony of trying 
to figure the tonal balances of pipes that 
speak a hundred feet behind his back and 
pipes that speak within three feet of his face. 
When the builders of Aeolian Organs learn 
the first fundamental of art in music, then 
and not till then will they be entitled to 
the respect of musicians. Mr. Yon invar- 
iably scores an artistic triumph in spite of 
this double handicap: If this isn’t genius, 
what is it? The concert organist who does 
not study critically and analytically every 
possible public appearance of Mr. Yon, is 
delaying the day of his own maximum ar- 
tistie triumph. 


Points and Viewpoints 


PRELUDIAL RECITALS 
A DomInNI 


OUR organist has been having an oppor- 
tunity to show his organistic prowess, or 
better vet, any good judgment he may pos- 
sess. We have been having special evening 
services and each evening there are about 
one thousand persons in the church—the 
greater majority of them coming twenty to 
thirty minutes ahead. I suggested, as has 
been customary, that a preludial recital be 
given for thirty minutes at each service. One 
evening he gave them about five minutes, 
alleging a cessation of street-car service due 
to an accident. On another night he excused 
himself by saying that dinner was not served 
in time. After I told him that I insisted on 
a preludial recital, he gave a fairly good 
program—starting with the ParsiraL Pre- 
LUDE and following with some other good 
things. But last night the whole program 
was reminiscent of some organ student prac- 
tising on an organ of two manuals with not 
over five registers on each. People generally 
do not know it, but I am eclipsing the noto- 
rious Job. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
AN EXPERIENCE 


BEFORE I came here they promised 
that I should play entirely alone and that 


a definite raise in salary would be granted 
on a definite date. Now they are making me 
play an overture with the orchestra and 
have failed to keep their promise as to 
salary. This is against my Union rules. As 
there is no local here, I wrote my own local 
and they told me that I could keep up my 
dues at my home local, but that I was not 
allowed to play with the orchestra which is 
non-union. In addition the organ has been 
relegated to a secondary position and is 
now merely a filler until the orchestra comes 
on deck. 


Change or Decay 


HE age we live in is changing so much 
faster than any age before it, that 


a man if he’s to be vital at all must 

give up the idea of any fixed creed— 
in his office, his church or his home—that 
if he does not, he will only wear himself out 
butting his indignant head against what is 
stronger and probably better than he. But 
if he does, if he holds himself open to change 
and knows that change is his very life, then 
he can get a serenity which is as much better 
than that of the monk as living is better 
than dying.—Ernest Pool, in “The Harbor.” 














Repertoire Suggestions 


For Church -- Theater -- and Concert 


ANDREW J. BOEX 
MARCHE CHAMPETRE IN EF 


WHEN aa recitalist programs a work and 
creates stirring over his audience the rest 
of us may be assured that there is something 
worth while in it for us. On the surface 
this unimposing little work looks very ordi- 
nary and common; but looks are deceiving. 
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Beneath the surface lies one of the prettiest 
bits of music any public could wish, and it 
is so simple that the organist of most limited 
technic is easily master of the notes. It is 
one of those rare finds that can only be ex- 
plained by the one word, inspiration. The 
illustration shows the opening theme of the 
work, a theme that is used four times in 
this ternary movement—and the audience 
will give thanks every time it reappears. 
The middle section is composed of two 
materials, or we might say one theme and its 
prelude; the prelude is uninteresting but the 
theme is quaint and capable of impressing 
an audience instantly—if the registration is 
attended with care for fancy effects of rus- 
tic character. The player who fails to add 
this work to his repertoire is missing some- 
thing of high inspirational value. The 
composer calls for Stopped Diapason and 
Violin, both at 8’. When the reviewer first 
heard it achieve a sensation in Aeolian Hall 
under the master hand of Pietro A. Yon, 
the registration showed greater care. The 
player will do well to experiment with a 
Quintadena or a Vox Humana and Stopped 
Diapason, or off-pitch stopped flute. Per- 
haps a Vos Celeste off pitch and a Stopped 
Diapason might be tried. 


For the church service it would be most 
effective as an offertory, or part of an eve- 
ning prelude, On the recital program it 
will be a gem. 


Photoplayers could experiment with it for 
certain beautiful nature pictures of flowers, 
or for scenes of great charm and loveliness. 
The loveliness of the music will require 
similarity in the picture, and the rustic ele- 
ment the composer has included in the title 
of his piece need not be taken too strenu- 
ously. (Church) 





THEODORE DUBOIS 
FANTASIETTA AVEC VARIATIONS 


DEDICATED to Dr. Gerrit Smith, first 
Warden of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, published in the present year. Dr. 
Smith has been gone for some years now, 
and where this piece has been all the while 
is an interesting point. The illustration 





shows the main theme, the “Theme Proven- 
eal” upon which the Fantasietta is built. 
The opening measures however are given to 
a variation rather than the theme. The 
theme is taken ff in full chords over the 
dominant held in the pedals, in 2-2 rhythm: 
play our illustration thus, preserving the 
original rhythm as nearly as possible in 
spirit without letting the actual notes dic- 
tate too far, and you will have these strong 
opening measures exactly. The mood of the 
rest of the work is well indexed by the il- 
lustration itself; the actual variations are 
not extensive nor are they very free. The 
widest variation is that with the melody in 
the left hand against a semiquaver arpeggio 
figure in the right; then also there is a brief 
fugue movement in 2-4 rhythm, and the piece 
ends with a return to something like the 
original theme itself. It is easy to play, has 
something about it in mood that reminds one 
of the mood of Finlandia’s second theme, 
and is doubly interesting to Guild members. 

On the church calender it will serve best 
as a morning prelude; on the recital pro- 
gram its history would add interest for the 
audience—if you can induce the publishers 
to tell you something about it. 

For the theater it will serve for the work- 
ing-out portions of good dramas where there 
is impending action tinged with a touch of 
disaster. Its opening measures would be 
fine for certain big effects, as in mountain 
seenies of grand nature, or church proces- 
sionals and other state occasions of great 
dignity. (Schirmer 75 cents) 


JAMES P. DUNN 
CorTEGE ORIENTALE GM 


HERE is a bit of Oriental coloring written 
for the organ and therefore fostering the in- 
strument in its own idioms, its own individ- 
uality. The illustration shows two themes, 


the first is the opening theme, and the sec- 
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ond is a secondary theme from page two; 
the piece comprises six pages of music and 
it is doubtful if the composer has repeated 
any single measure in its original form, thus 
well has he devoted himself to the task with- 
out labor-saving devices. The pedal hasn’t 
anything to do but play quavers as shown 
from the first measure to the end, and then 








it gets tired and dies down to crochets for a 
measure, and then just plain repeated tonics 
for another measure, with a final tonic to 
die on. The composition is very well worked 
and makes a fine bit of Oriental music, over 
which the player will have to do some clever 
work if the piece is to be played as well as 
it deserves. 

For the church it could be used only when 
the subject of the service is coneerned with 
Oriental lands—and this happens quite fre- 
quently If a minister can take our thoughts 
back to the Orient with all that goes with it, 
why cannot an organist do the same? In 
the recital program it will find ready hearers. 

Theater organists will use it strictly for 
scenes Oriental, no matter what particular 
part of the Orient is included. (Fischer 75c) 


CHARLES GOUNOD 
SERENADE IN F 


TRANSCRIPTION of a famous number, 
by Everett E. Truette, and an excellent 
transcription it is. Our illustration serves 
two purposes: to show the melody, and to 
show the manner of Mr. Truette’s arrange- 
ment. Note the position of the melody in 
the left hand and the natural way in which 
the right hand picks up the semiquaver fig- 
ure in the last measure. I know of no other 








transcription so well managed in many 
other details also. It is a genuine Serenade 
that needs to be in every library, even if it 
will require a delicate 16’ Pedal tone—in 
which the average organ is decidedly at 
fault. Nothing could be much worse than a 
booming Pedal on this delicate Serenade. 
As a prelude to an evening service it will 
serve best, perhaps also doing well as an 
evening offertory; it is out of place at a 
morning service. On the recital program 
SERENADE has appeared quite frequently. 
Organists who do not already have a ver- 
sion of this number should secure Mr. 


Truette’s arrangement. 

Theater organists know where Serenades 
can be used with best effect, and they also 
know that Gounod’s SERENADE is one of the 
most atmospheric and successful in the ser- 
enade and barcarolle class. (Ditson 50 cents) 


CUTHBERT HARRIS 
BoatMAn’s Nigut Sone in G 


BARCAROLLE is the subtitle of this in- 
spirational bit of melodious music, and a 
good Barcarolle it is. The illustration shows 
the entrance of the theme after the four- 
measure introduction; notice the delicacy 
and. charm of the melody and its rhythm, 








the sway of the rhythm itself, the manner 
in which the composer avoids the common- 
place cadence at the end of his phrases, and 
the abolition of the long dead-note that 
would have otherwise spoiled the melody. 
The inspiration may have come this way in 
its original dress, but if it came otherwise 
the composer saw to it that improvements 
were made, and as it stands it is a delight- 
ful bit of natural music that will charm all 
hearers. There are good modulations here 
and there which add harmonic beauty. The 
middle section is interesting and beautiful 
in itself, with considerable variety and a 
good use of the organ as a composer’s me- 
dium. Incidentally, this middle movement 
can be used as one argument against the 
present practise of a superabundance of 
organ transcriptions which, if they persist, 
will completely destroy organ literature; if 
the organ is not worthy of a composer’s 
especial consideration and study, he has no 
right to denude it of its own personality and 
dress it up as an enlarge piano or violin. 
The recapitulation is brief and gives a de- 
lightful coda to the work. Throughout the 
composer has evidenced good workmanship 
and a knowledge of the organ. 

As an offertory for an evening service it 
would be most beautiful, or it can be used 
with good effect as the final number of the 
evening prelude. On the recital program 
it will be a gem if its charming delicacy and 
rhythmic swing are made the most of. 
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For peaceful lake scenes, or any quiet 
water scenes where a boat with its human 
oceupants is present, the number will be 
ideal; but its beauty is such that it will add 
to the sum total of favorable impression 
under a very wide range of circumstances. 
Photoplayers will find the average audience 
more interested in having beautiful music 
first and adroit picture-fitting second than 
in having a picture “fitted,” cost what it may 
in the penalty of listening to uninteresting 
music. (Schmidt) 


ADOLF JENSEN 
MurMvrRING ZEPHYRS 


TRANSCRIPTION of a beautiful song by 
H. D. Wilkins. The illustration shows the 


melody and its accompaniment, and if the 
reader will supply a first measure consisting 
of the melody-note D flat and the righthand 
accompaniment just as in the first measure 
of our excerpt he will get the exact begin- 
ning of the piece. It is a beautiful melody 
without sugariness, but none the less sweet 
and soothing, and its righthand accompani- 
ment gives the necessary life and movement. 
The middle material is shown in our second 
illustration; note the genuine adaptability 


c In fact the en- 
tire transcription is perfectly organistic and 
suited to the further development of the 
organ as an individual instrument—the lack 
of which characteristics is the chief reason 
why the organist must frown upon too many 
transcriptions if his instrument is to be 
saved from the rubbish heap. Throughout, 
the music is beautiful, dream-like, inspira- 
tional; its composer did not allow it to run 
wild with his musicianship; he moulded it 
as a thing of beauty. It has certain elements 
which remind one of the famous RUSTLE OF 
SprinG, though the two have nothing actu- 
ally in common, or even definitely hinted at. 

Church players will use it as an evening 
prelude, or part of an extended morning 
prelude; it will have a fine effect particu- 
larly if the organ is rich in softer voices. 
As an offertory solo it would be ideal in 
every way; its length can be increased or 
diminished at will. On the recital program 
it is worthy of a place, but it should- be 
placed for its best advantage in contrast to 
heavier classic numbers, its own voice is 
distinctly classic and not popular. 
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Theater organists will find it an excellent 
number for frequent use. As an accompani- 
ment to the beautiful close-ups of flowers, 
nature pictures, etc., it is ideal. For certain 
seenies of light and fanciful beauty it is also 
remarkably appropriate. For dream scenes, 
for scenes rich in beautiful moods but with- 
out action, it will make an excellent accom- 
paniment. Theater organists need to use 
appropriate organ literature more frequently 
and hit-or-miss piano pieces much less, or 
the organ as a theater instrument will strike 
a rut and stay there. (Ditson 75 cents) 


CARL McKINLEY 


/ CANTILENA C 


A SMOOTH but appealing melody over a 
staccato pedal bass and an undulated two- 
part chord accompaniment—and the result 
is a beautiful piece of music of high qual- 
ities. Our illustration cannot possibly do 


justice to the melody, as a few measures 
snatched from it do not include the classic 
beauty inherent in the piece. The middle 
movement comprises entirely different mater- 
ials and treatment; it rather gives the im- 
pression of mood painting; there is no flow- 
ing melody, but merely a motive-like affair 
that serves as a theme upon which to con- 
struct the contrasting movement.. A player 
is not compelled by law to play: it all if he 
does not like it.; it could easily be divided 
into two parts with a separate presentation 
of the entire first section interpolated, thus 
greatly enhancing the piece. . Whether or 
not this will be desirable depends largely 
upon what each player is able to do in the 
way of interpreting this middle movement. 
The worth of the first and third sections is 
so high that the piece is urged for every 
repertoire. 

For the church it will be a delightful 
evening prelude or morning offertory, and 
on the recital program it will deserve many 
hearings. 

In the theater it should accompany quiet 
seenes of great charm and repose, beautiful 
seenies of delicate texture, or merely supply 
a required classic and beautiful mood ir- 
respective of temporary screen action. (Fis- 
cher 75c) 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
FANTAISIE IN E FLAT 
FEW musicians receive such honors of 
State as marked the burial services of 
Camille Saint-Saens in Paris. The organ 
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library that has no worthy representative 
compositions of Saint-Saens is poor indeed ; 
among all his works perhaps this FAaNnTAISIE 
ranks as one of the most popular for organ. 
Our illustration shows the opening measures 





where the composer makes use of the idiom 
of changing manuals; though the composi- 
tion calls for three manuals, an organ of 
only two manuals can do it quite well 
enough when the player exercises a little 
ingenuity. This first section is musical and 
unique in organ literature by reason of the 
peculiar effect derived from the echo-like 
manual treatment. The rhythm of the 
printed notes does not agree with that of the 
notes as they sound; instead of placing the 
bar-lines where they occur I would place 
them one’ beat later, and then compensate for 
it by the insertion of a 5-4 measure and a 
3-4. This playful treatment of the instru- 
ment prevails for four pages and then comes 
a brilliant theme as shown in our second il- 
lustration. These new materials occupy five 





music. The whole piece is easy to play, 
though this does not mean that it will re- 
quire no work from many players. It is 
happy and brilliant throughout, making a 
kind of music that can be readily appre- 
ciated by the largest body of hearers; it is 
this sort of music we need for our programs. 

For the church service FAnTAISIE makes 
a good prelude for the morning service, or 
perhaps also for the evening; some players 
will prefer to use it as a postlude, but the 
brilliance and good cheer is lost in this posi- 
tion, as far as the service itself is concerned. 
On the recital program it deserves frequent 
hearing, and will help make audiences in- 
crease in numbers and attention. 

Theater organists will do well to use it 
as an organ solo number, in such theaters as 
are still open to organ solos. By making 
the registration more brilliant and loud 
enough to be heard at least half way to the 
rear of the auditorium, and by using a very 
crisp and clean touch, the audience will be 
made to grasp the character of the piece, 
and will thoroughly enjoy it. Fantaisie is 
recommended without hesitation for all re- 
pertoires. (Fine Arts offer a convenient 
and economical agency for securing this and 
other French publications; order direct.) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CLOKEY, Joseph W.: “In THE Dark, 
IN THE DEW”, unaccompanied chorus for 
male voices, written in five-part harmony; 
altogether a likeable number with true 
musical beauty behind it, well written for 
the voices and easy to sing. (Summy 6 cents) 


FRIML, Rudolf: “Dawn or Love”, a 
secular chorus for ladies voices; it has a 
sprightly melody for the soprano soloist and 
it will keep her rather busy here and there, 
requiring a top C for a finish. Its waltz 
rhythm makes a very attractive number of 
it, and so good a concert number as this 
should be very well known. It has almost 
everything in its favor excepting ease of ex- 
ecution for the soloist. (Schirmer 20 cents) 


FROMMEL, Herman: RomMANceE, tran- 
seribed for organ by James H. Rogers; a 
melody in the right hand against a rhythmic 
pedal and a syncopated lefthand chord pas- 
sage in the usual form; it builds up a good 
climax and has ample passing interest for 
the organist’s occasional use—for example, 
it will make a good church postlude, and 
serve well in neutral scenes in dramas of the 
usual character. (Flammer 75 cents) 


GODARD: Pav, a transcription for or- 
gan by Mr. Federlein. The piece is most 
largely composed of open fifths without 
thirds in the accompaniment against which 
the right hand plays a Pan’ Pipes affair of 
a melody. For theater use the piece is ex- 
cellent, for it ideally fits certain pastoral 
seenes of peculiar quality which might 
otherwise be difficult to accompany properly 
in mood. (Schmirer 75 cents) 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER: “Invoca- 
TION TO Eros”, a dramatic song to the God 
of Love, for high and low voices. It is in 
Mr. Kursteiner’s best style, dramatic in the 
best sense of the term and never striving for 
effect for the singer’s sake but only for the 
sake of the song and its text. Wherever a 
big secular song is needed on any program 
this “Invocation To Eros” will more than 
fill all requirements; it is a song whose op- 
portunities for artistic interpretation will 
not easily be exhausted. Mr Kursteiner is 
especially equipped for writing vocal solos, 
as he is a voice teacher with studios in New 
York and Philadelphia and knows the voice 
from the singer’s viewpoint. As a vocal 
study it would be excellent even without its 
practical uses on the concert program. 
(Kursteiner & Rice 60 cents) 
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NORMAL AUDITORIUM—-PoTsDAM, N. Y, Sibelius 
Stoughton Egyptian Suite Franck 
Dvorak Humoresque Gluck 
Diton Swing Low Reubke 
Drdla . Souvenir : Saint-Saens 
Tchaikowsky Andante Cantabile 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Hollins 
Schminke Marche Russe Bach 
Wolstenholme _ Allegretto Bach 
Guilmant Prayer and Cradle Song Lang 
Liadow Music Box Jadassohn 
Stoughton Persian Suite Stoughton 
Russell Bells of St. Anne Beaupre Nevin 
4 Saint-Saens 


on 
* With Orchestra and Organ. 
GEORGE HENRY DAY 


Recital Programs 


Callaerts 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
Wagner 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





*Concerto Gregoriano 


St, Jouns CHURCH—WILMINGTON Followay 
Selections Sanders 
Prelude Csm Bach 


Rachmaninoff 


Mendelssohn 


Lemmens Fugue on Trumpet Fanfare v 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Song of India Noble 
Day Vesper Chimes Stoughton 

CLARENCE EDDY Raff 

ScoTTIsH RITE—MEMPHIS 
Selections 
Couperin Soeur Monique oe 
Frysinger Sunset Sibelius 
Lemmens The Storm Gounod 
Wagner Pilgrim’s Chorus Couperin 
Diton Swing Low Stoughton 
Rogers Intemation Fantasia Guilmant 
EDMUND SERENO ENDER 
St. PAvLS—BALTIMORE es 
Maitland Concert Overture Widor 
Tchaikowsky Andante Cantabile Hebrew 
Franck Piece Heroique Moreaux 
Widor Serenade Grieg 
Bach Fugue Ef Bach 
Kinder In. Springtime Kinder 
Matthews Epithalamium Morgan 
Lemare 


Arkadelt 


Ave Maria 


Intermezzo 

March and Chorus (Tan.) 
Selections 

The Swan 

Roulade 

Fantasie Symphonique 

Primitive Organ 

Christus Resurrexit 

LYNWOOD FARNAM 


HOLY COMMUNION—NEW YORK 


Passacaglia 

Andante, Op. 32 

Primitive Organ 

Toccata, Op. 14 

Idyl 

Prelude Dm 

Prelude on Martyrs 
Selections 

Cortege 

Scherzo 

Arabesques 

Choral Prelude Gregorian 

Sunshine and Shadow 

Solemn Procession 

Meditation Ste. Clotilde 


HELEN HALL 


St. LuKkEs—Davip City, NEB. 


Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Adagio (Son. 1) 
Sunset Meditation 
Shepherds Evening Prayer 
Toccata Dm 

CRARLES HEINROTH 


COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN-—CINCINATTI 


Concerto Dm 
Larghetto 
Piece Heroique 
Primitive Organ 
Dithyramb 
Idylle 
Scherzo 
Faniasia and Fugue Gm 

ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 

STEPHENS—SEWICKLEY, Pa. 

Selections 
Echo. Primitive Organ. 
Melody Bells of Berghall 
Grand Piece Symphonique 
Ballet of Spirits (Orpheus) 
Sonata 94th Psalm 
Swan 
EDITH LANG 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Concert Overture Cm 
Little Prelude and Fugue 
Air (Suite D) 
Elevation 
Scherzo 
Grove of Palms 
Will o’ Wisp 
Mar h> Feroique 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 


Suite Arabesque 

Londonderry Air 

Air (Suite D) 

Sonata 1 

Elizabethan Idyll 

Tanglewood Tales 

March (Leonore Sym.) 
ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY 


TRINITY—IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH, 


Selections 
Finlandia 
*Funeral March Marionette 
Soeur Monique 
March of Gnomes 
Scherzo (Son. 5) 
CATHARINE MORGAN 


SALEM MEMORIAL—-LEBANON 


Melody 


Intermezzo (Son. 6) 


Toccatina 

In the Morning 

Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Souvenir 

Le Crepescule ; 
Bee 
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Yon Primitive Organ 
Gounod Funeral March Marionette 
Yon Concert Study No. 2 


CARL F. MUELLER 
McKINLEY LODGE—MILWAUKEE 


Boellman Suite Gothique 
Boisdeffre By Brook 
Dvorak Largo (New World) 
Stoughton March of Gnomes 
Drdla Souvenir 
Johnston Evensong 
Lord Fantasie Southern Melody 
Macfarlane Evening Bells and Cradle Song 
Bartlett Dream 
Rogers March (Suite Gm) 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Selections 
Rubinstein Kammenoi Ostrow 
Franck Piece Heroique 
Martini Gavotte 
Bird Oriental Sketch 
Wagner Isoldes Liebestod 
Guilmant Marche Funebre 
Weber Oberon Overture 
FRANKLIN STEAD 
BRADLEY CONSERVATORY—-PEORIA 
Selections 
Ferrata Nocturne 
Martini Gavotte 
Arcadelt Ave Maria 
Guilmant Lento Assai 
Guilmant Marche Funebre 
Dubois Toccata 
FREDERIC B. STIVEN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Selections 
Lemare Dream Song. Dream Frolic. 
Guilmant Allegretto Bm 
Ravanello Christus Resurrexit 
Debussy En Bateau. Petit Berger. 
Reiff Bon Jour 
Verdi Aida March 
LOUISE C. TITCOMB 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
Boellman Suite Gothique 
Bach Prelude and Fugue Am 
Thomas Gavotte 
Lemare Andantino Df 
Widor Pastorale 
Stebbins In Summer 
Dubois In Paradisum. Fiat Lux. 
LATHAM TRUE 
BALBOA PARK—SAN DIEGO 
Selections 
Rogers Sonata Em 
Scarmolin Canzone Pastorale 
Dethier Nocturne 
Rubinstein Kammenoi Ostrow 
Diggle Song of Sunshine 
Boccherini Minuet 
Yon Sonata Cromatica 
Holloway Suite Arabesque 
Milligan Berceuse Bretonne 


(Concluded from page 188) 


Now if we don’t work the picture up the manager 
gives us hell; 

We imitate all kinds of things, and love our traps 
and bells, 

Our left leg jumps all ’round the place, our right leg 
works the swells. 

We must keep down or we'll detract attention from 
the screen; 

We plug like mules seven days a week—no wonder we 
get lean. 

The boss, he has an auto, but for us the lowsy subway, 

“Five bucks a week for meals?”—then married men 
must quit Broadway. 


The Cinema Brook. 
(With apologies to the administrators, executors, 
heirs and assigns of the late Lord Tennyson) 
Poetic license No. 99 bis, expires April 1, 1922 
By George W. Needham 
I glide by many a ticklish spot 
With tonal innuendo, 
And if they start to go to sleep 
I push the grand crescendo. 
{ chatter, chatter o’er the keys 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 






From deepest bass to trebles; 

With sweet caress I woo some notes, 
With treatment rough the rebels. 
My console is a Louis Quinze, 

It rattles like a flivver, 

For films may come and features go, 
But I go on forever. 

I charm them with augmented fifths 
Which some may term demented, 

And fox-trots play I con amore— 
They must be kept contented. 

I play Rienzi overture, 

My audience is fussy; 

They have to have the latest dope 
From Schonberg to Debussy. 

From Vox Humana’s dulcet tone 

It géts my goat to sever; 

For films may come and features go 
But I go on forever. 

My enharmonic changes are 

The talk of the elite, 

But when I play them ‘Mimi’, 

You hear them stamp their feet. 
Tone color is my middle name, 
Impressionist is my school, 

My mainstay inspiration, and 

I am not bound by rule; 

T ladle out the sob stuff; sure 

The tears would make a river; 

For films may come and features go 
But I go on forever. 


To imitate a barking dog, a 

Crying babe or ‘rabbit 

Ts nothing hard at all to do, 

When once you get the habit. 

Wi‘h trills and turns and gay roulades, 
With passages chromatic 

I deviate from John Sebas. by 

Wavs that are erratic. 

I draw Svub-Borrdon thirty-two 
That almost shakes your liver, 

For films may come and features go 
But I go on forever. 


On Thursday double feature, chez 
De Fox, two birds you know, 
Improvise my darndest, or 

To French it, “comme il faut’. 

On holidays I take a rest—while 
Slides are being run, 

And when eleven o’clock rolls round 
I feel my day is done. 

To fit the music to the screen 

Tt needs a brain that’s clever; 

For films may come and features go 
But I go on forever. 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 


JOHN BEUEL, of Chicago, died April 1st at the 
age of 66; Mr. Beuel was ili only a week. He is 
survived by a widow and four daughters. 

JOSEPH BONNET is the subject of much specu- 
lation. A Paris dispatch says for a certainty that he 
is to enter a Benedictine monastery, and the Pitts- 
burgh Post and La Canada Musical affirm the same. 
But in other sources Mr. Bonnet denies the whole 
affair, admitting only that he is already ‘a member 
of the Third Order cf St. Benedict and that he has 
hoped to be able to take orders aS a monk. 

CESAR BORRE, a Belgian organist formerly with 
the Capitol Theater, New York, has been engaged by 
Hope Theater, Dallas. 

ROBERT BUSBY, formerly of Casper, Wyoming, 
has been appointed organist of Antlers Theater, 
Rosebury, Oregon. 

WILLIAM CANNON, organist of Visitation 
Church, Chicago, for the past three years, died 
March 29th of pneumonia. Mr. Cannon was born 
blind and mastered music through the Brail system. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN, concert organist of Grove 
Park Inn, Ashville, N. C., has an article on the organ 
in the March 24th issue of the Ashville Citizen. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY beside being organist of 
St. Johns, Wilmington, is the daddy of three fine 
youngsters whose photos appeared in the April 8th 
Wilmington News, 
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MRS.” ROBERT EAKINS has been appointed or- 
ganist of the Holy Communion, Paterson, N. J 

HARRY S. ELLIS has been appointed second or- 
ganist of the Regent Theater, Paterson, N. J. 

J. WARREN ERB is one of the judges to select 
the soloists for Newark’s Music Festival. 

CHARLES ESPENSCHADE has been appointed 
organist of ‘the new $10,000. organ in Englewood 
High School, Chicago. 

MRS. GLADYS MORGAN FARMER, formerly of 
the Methodist Church, has been appointed organist 
of Sunnyside Congregational Church, Portland, 
Oregon. Mrs. Farmey began her career as organist 
in Mount Tabor Methodist Church in 1910. 

MRS. FRANK FISCHER, formerly of Liberty 
Theater, has been appointed to the Capitol Theater, 
Cumberland, Md., where she has a new organ. 

HENRY S. FRY has a two-column article on organ 
music in the April 8th Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

EDITH GAILE has been appointed soprano soloist 
of the Old First Presbyterian, New York. Miss Gaile 
has been prominent in concert work the past season, 
appearing on extended tours on theater circuits. 
Miss Gaile in private life is the wife of Mr. Walter 
Wild, one of the Metropolitan’s best theater organists. 

MISS AGNES E. GONTHIER, of Detroit, gave 
her graduation recital in St. Marys College Chapel, 
April 25th. 

EUGENE H. GORDON, of Columbus, has been 
appointed organist of Imperial Theater, Charlotte, 
N. C., where he has a Smith unit instrument. 

MR. GOWEN has been imported from Pennsylvania 
to become organist of Grand Theater, Vineland, N. J. 

FORREST GREGORY has become organist of the 
Piccadilly Theater, Rochester. 

J. H. HADFIELD, of the Presbyterian Church, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., was tendered three dinners 
recently before leaving Mount Vernon for New York. 

FREDERICK HARMON, for almost twenty years 
organis: of St. Marys Church, New Britain, Conn., 
has been appointed organist of Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Waterbury. Mrs. Harmon, herself an organist, 
has frequently done substitute work for her husband. 

EDWARD C. HARRIS, formerly of Emory Metho- 
dist Church has been appointed to the Fourth Scien- 
tist, New York. Mr. Harris won considerable note 
in his former field in Pittsburgh. 

WALTER HILLHOUSE, of the Alamo Theater, 
Vicksburg, Miss., is rejoicing in the completed repairs 
to his organ which has been in sub-normal condition 
for some time owing to leaky roofs. 

DALE HUTSON, of First Lutheran Church, Find- 
lay, Ohio, gave a brief recital for 60 members of the 
Science Club of Washington High School, and con- 
ducted the members through the organ, explaining 
in detail] the mechanics of the instrument. 


RALPH W. HOYT played for the Radio April 26th 
in Portland, Oregon. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS, formerly of Denison Uni- 
versity, has been appointed organist of the First 
Baptist Church, Savannah, where he has @ new 3-47 
organ, a fine quartet, and a chorus of his own or- 
ganization. The church has recently been remodeled 
at s cost of over $200,000. 

JOHN B, KEITH, formerly of the Grand Theater, 
Vineland, N. J., served as organist for the opening 
of the instrument in Tivoli, Newark. During 
the summer Mr. Keith will be in Asbury Park. 

MISS FLORENCE KNUDSEN, of the New Gar- 
rick Theater, St. Paul, for the past two years, has 
begun work on the erection of a beautiful home in 
the city of her adoption. 

HENRI C. LEBEL has been appointed organist 
of the new Rialto Theater, Wenatchee, Wash. 

FRANK C. LEEMING, organist of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh, has been appointed choirmaster 
oi St. Pauls Church, Weston. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE sailed recently for 2s concert 
tour in Europe. Mr. Lemare will visit his father, 
Edwin Lemare, of Ventor, Isle of Wight, who has 
been organist of one church for 60 years. Mrs. 
Lemare recently substituted in recital for her famous 
husband, playing his popular Andantino in D flat 
as one of her selections. 


J. E. W. LORD has been appointed organist of 
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Congregation Kah] Montgomery, of Montgomery, Ala. 

EDWARD H. MOHR who spent the winter months 
in his hotel in West Palm Beach, Florida, has re- 
turned to New York for the long, hot, dry (quite 
dry) summer. 

MISS RUBY BELL NASON, Columbus, is pic- 
tured in the May 3d Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegram 
in overalls with a tuning instrument in one hand 
and a sick organ pipe in t’other. Miss Nason is 
not afraid to do her own tuning, ’tis said. 

HAYES O’HAVER has been appointed organist of 
the new Hill Street Theater, Cincinnati. 

STANLEY ROBERTS, pupil of Mr. T. A. Partridge 
and substitute for Mr. Partridge in Wesley Church, 
Hamilton, Canada, has been appointed organist of 
Simcoe Street Methodist Church, Hamilton. 

EDWIN SAWTELL has been appointed organist 
of Colorado Theater, Denver. 

LEO F. SCHO®=NSTEIN has been appointed 
superintendent of ihe Robert-Morton Factory, Van 
Nuys, Cal. 

CHARLES A SHELDON, City Organist, Atlanta, 
has his Sunday recitals broadcasted by Radio. A 


number of receiving instruments are located directly 
in front of the pipes, with many more located through- 
out the instrument. 

MYRON SOKILITSKY, formerly of Albion, has 
been appointed organist of St. Nicholas Church, Troy, 
m. =. 


DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART on March 26th 
played an organ accompaniment to a poem written 
and read by Mrs. Satella Jaques Penman in praise 
of Dr. Stewart’s out-door recitals. 

WALTER J. SWARTZ has been appointed organist 
of Christ Church, Rye, N. Y. 

WILIITNEY TEW, prominent vocal teacher of New 
York, gave a lecture recital in his studio April 30th. 

HOWARD R. THATCHER, of Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore, played the organ part of Gustave 
Strube’s ACADEMIC EPILOGUE with the Johns Hopkins 
Orchestra on April 26th. 

R. S. TRAQUIR, of St. Urials Church, Newark, 
N. .J., recently played his organ while the church 
was burning over his head. He did not know the 
church was afire till the fireman entered to attend 
to it. 

MISS ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELIER 
has recently recovered from a prolonged illness which 
seriously interfered with her famous Childrens Choir 
work in Flemington; the Graduation exercises have 
been abandoned for the present year. 

D. KENNETH WIDENOR is back again to his 
former duties in the Capitol Theater, Montreal, after 
a month with the Capitol, St. Paul; Mr, Widenor 
was granted a month’s leave of absence from the 
Montreal theater and served in St. Paul during his 
vacation: 

HOMER P. WHITFORD has resigned as accom- 
panist for the Philharmonic Society of Utica on 
account of increase in his teaching hours. Mr. 
Whitford was recently engaged by Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church to supervise the specifications of 
a new instrument for their auditorium; the instrument 
will be opened in September. 

ARTHUR W. WILLIAMSON has been elected 
president of the Dutchess County Musical Association. 

CARL PAIGE WOOD, president of the Washington 
State M.T.A., presided at the annual convention in 
Walla Walla held May 10th to 12th. 

WILLIAM YUNCK, organist of St. Aloysius 
Church, Detroit, for more than 35 years, died April 
1st at the age of 69. Mr. Yunck was also known as 
violinist and conductor of the Philharmonic Club. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 

MINOR C. BALDWIN: Sumpter, S. C., Trinity 
Methodist, April 24, 25, 

MARSHALL BIDWELL: S&t. 
April 30. 

MRS. FRED BISHOP: Kansas City, Eastminister 
Presbyterian, May 2, dedicating new organ. 

MELVILLE CHARLTON: Harrisburgh, Pa., St. 
Pauls Baptist, March 23. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS: Cleveland, Museum of 
Art, April 26, 


Paul, Auditorium, 
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Christ Church, 


HORTON CORBETT: Houston, 
April 7. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN: Louisville, Methodist 
Temple, April 17; Birmingham, .First Baptist, April 
19. 


GEORGE DELAND: El Paso, St. Clements, April 
23, 30, May 7. 

DESZO d’ANTALFFY: New York, Aeolian Hall, 
April 29. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY: 
April 30. 

SIDNEY C. DURST: Pittsburgh, Seventh Ave- 
nue Hotel, Pittsburgh Musicians Club, April 25, on 
Spanish Music. 

MISS CARRIE HARVIE DWYER: Harrisburgh, 
Market Square Presbyterian, March 31. 

JOHN STARK EVANS: Eugene, Oregon, Metho- 
dist Church, program of request numbers, April 2. 

MRS, GLADYS MORGAN FARMER: Portland, 
Oregon, Auditorium, Salem Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation series, April 2, 

LYNWOOD FARNAM: Reading, St. Johns, March 
30; Washington, D. C., Epiphany, April 4; Boston, 
Emmanuel, April 25. 

MISS ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON: 
Scottish Rite Cathedrel, April 23. 

PAUL FRIESS: St. Louis, Church of Messiah, 
April 9, 2 

WARREN 
May 3. 

ALFRED GRENFIELD: St. Paul, Merriam Park 
Presbyterian, March 28. 

TUDOR GRIFFITH: 
Lutheran, March 30. 

GEORGE W. HEINZELMAN: 
Lutheran, May 9. 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER: Pomona, 
Congregational, March 21. 

EDWIN ARTHUR CRAFT: Minneapolis, Wesley 
Methodist, inaugural, May 10. 

ALFRED C. KUSCHWA: 
Stephens, March 24, April 7. 

HARVEY LOY: Berkeley, Cal., Unitarian, March 
31. 

FRANK A. Mc CARRELL: 
Square Presbyterian, March 7. 

ALEXANDER McCURDY: Oakland, Cal., Trinity, 
March 29. 

MARION M. 
Stephens, April 1. 

CHARLES F. MORSE: Detroit, First Congrega- 
tional, March 29; Charleston, S. C., St. Philips, 
March 30. 

HAROLD D. PHILLIPS: Pittsburgh, Trinity, 
Wednesdays during May and June. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER: 
Grace Methodist, March 28. 

MISS ADA EMILY SANDEL: 
Texas, Floral Heights Methodist. 

ROY LEIGHTON SCOTT: Burlington, N, J., St. 
Marys, March 25, April 1, April 8. 

MRS. C. S. SEBRING: Winston Salem, N. C., 
Salem College. 

GATTY SELLERS: Illinois engagements: Sterling 
March 18, Lincoln 22, Jacksonville 25, Galesburg 
April 2, Kewanee 3, Springfield 9, Kewanee 11, 
Alton 12, Decatur 16, 

ERNEST PRANG STAMM: St. Louis, Second 
Presbyterian, Austin’s PILGRIMS PrRoGREss in 3 
recitals on Tuesdays in April. j 
_, HENRY V. STEARNS, of Washburn College, in 
Topeka, Kansas, Auditorium, March 26. 

ADOLPH STEUTERMAN: Memphis, 
Church, April 2. 

_ WALTER SWISHER: of Wellesley: Hills, Mass., 
in Scottish Rite, Memphis, March 28, 29, 30, 

_C. ALBERT TUFTS: Los Angeles, Second Scien- 
tist, March 30, April 6. 

, PIETRO A. YON: Birmingham, First Baptist, 
March 28; Galveston, St. Marys Cathedral, May 11; 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple, May 4. 


Wilmington, St. Johns, 


Dallas, 
GEHRKEN: Brooklyn, St. Lukes, 


Johnstown, Pa., Moxham 


Houston, First 


Cal., Pilgrim 
Harrisburgh, St. 
Harrisburgh, Market 


MERCHANT: Harrisburg, St. 


Harrisburgh, 


Wichita Falls, 


Calvary 
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CHORAL NOTES 


A CAPPELLA CHOIR, College of the Pacific, 
Stanford University, April 25. 

ASCENSION ORATORIO SOCIETY, Miss Jessie 
Craig Adam, conductor: Church of Ascension, New 
York, Brahms’ REQUIEM, May 11, 

B. SHARP MUSICAL CLUB, Mr. 
Whitford, conductor: Tabernacle Baptist 
Utica, N. Y., April 25. 

CECILIA, Mr, Charles N. Boyd, conductor: High- 
land Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, May 3. 

HARVARD GLEE CLUB, Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son, conductor: Carnegie Hall, New York, April 17. 

MORNING CHORAL, Mr. Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, conductor: Academy of Music, Brooklyn, April 
6; First Methodist Church, Asbury Park, March 31. 

MUSIC CLUB OF READING, Christ Church, 
April 30, ’ 

PITTSBURGH CHORAL SOCIETY, Mr. Charles 
N. Boyd, conductor: Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, 
April 20. 

TUESDAY MUSICAL CLUB, Mr. Charles N. Boyd, 
conductor: Upper Hall, Soldiers Memorial, Pitts- 
burgh, May 2. 

UNIVERSITY CHORAL SOCIETY, Mr, Frederick 
B. Stiven, conductor; University of Illinois, March 19. 

WOMENS COMMUNITY CHORUS, Mrs. Fay 
Simmons Davis, conductor: Congregational Church, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., April 21. 


NEW ORGANS 


ALLENTOWN, Pa:: The new Asbury Methodist 
Church to have 4-manual Moller, with Solo in tower 
and Echo in northeast corner. 

AMERICUS, Ga.: First Methodist Church, $8,500. 
Pilcher to he ready in September. 

ARLINGTON, N..J.: Trinity 
ready for Easter. 

ATLANTA: Wesley Memorial Church is holding a 
cafe in the basement, the proceeds for the organ fund. 

ATTICA, N. Y.: Organ dedicated in recital by Mr. 
Frank Beman who is also its builder; Mr, Lynden 
*Croxford is organist. 

BALTIMORE: Princess Theater opened new organ 
April 3d, 

BERKELEY, Va..: 
opened in May. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.: Central Methodist Church has 
appointed a committee to arrange the rebuilding of 
their present instrument, 

BUFFALO: Rialto Theater has new Wurlitzer. 

CENTRALIA, Wash.: Liberty Theater to install 
Kimball. 

CHARLESTON, Ill.: Lincoln Theater opened new 
organ in April, with Mrs. Ed. Eckenrode as Organist. 

CHATHAM, N. Y.; Lutheran Church organ opened 
April 27th by Mr. Frederick Hodges. 

CHICAGO: Englewood High School $10,000  or- 
gan dedicated April 27th. 

DENVER: Colorado Theater has new 
Morton, with Mr. Edwin Sautelle as organist. 

EASTON, Md.: New Theater opened Moller organ 
early in Anril. 

EASTO1 Penna.: New Moller organ opened in 
May with Mr, Arthur T. Pugsley organist. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.: Trinity Episcopal Church has 
$10,000. gift by Mr. Elmer Dean in memory of his 
son. 

EPHRATA, Pa.: U. B. Church dedicates new 
organ in June; Mr. John B. Hartranft, of Liszt 
Conservatory, Philadelphia, is engaged for the recital. 

EVANSTON, Ill: St. Lukes Church is installing a 
new 4-87 instrument specified by Mr. Herbert Hyde, 
organist of the church. 

FREEPORT, IIL: 
Bartola April 9th. 

GLENDALE, CAL.: Holy Family Church opened 
new organ early in April. 

HARRISBURGH: St. Pauls Baptist 
opened new Moller organ early in April, 

JACKSONVILLE Iill.: Central Christian Church 
has awarded contract for $12,000. to Austin. 


Homer P. 
Church, 


Episcopal Church, 


$10,000. 3-manual Austin 


Robert- 


Superba Theater opened new 


Church 
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JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.: St. James Church opened 
new Austin at Easter. 

KANE, Pa.: 
its instrument after 20 years service. 

KANSAS CITY: Eastminster Presbyterian Church 
dedicated $7,000. organ in recital by Mrs. Fred 
Bishop. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.: First Baptist Church will 
install 2-26 Kimball-Frazee. 

LEXINGTON, Ohio: St. Joseph Church dedicated 
new organ late in March. 

LITTLE ROCK: First Presbyterian Church has 
ordered a Skinner, the gift of Mr. A. M. Keith. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.: An Organ Club has been 
organized to raise funds. 

MARIANNA, Ark.: Baptist Church has awarded 
$5,500. contract to Pilcher. 

McCOMB, Miss.: White Memorial Presbyterian 
Church opened new organ last Sunday in March, 
with Mrs. J. J. White as organist. 

MEMPHIS: Linden Avenue Christian Church for- 
mally received their new organ as the gift of the 
Daughters of Linden early in April; Mr. Ferdinand 
Dunkley dedicated the new instrument. 

NAHANT, Mass.: St. Thomas Church is raising 
funds. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.: Avondale Theater 
has new Wurlitzer. 

NUTLEY, N. J.: Masonic Temple is raising funds. 

NYACK, N. Y.: Grace Church dedicated new $10,- 
500. organ April 2nd, with Mr. Henry P. Noll as 
recitalist, 

OKLAHOMA CITY: St. Josephs Cathedral dedi- 
cated new $10,000. organ in March, with Mr. Oscar 
Van Durme as recitalist. 

OMAHA: World Theater has new Wurlitzer. 

PALO ALTO: Methodist Church raised $4,500. in 
an every-member campaign, 

PITTSBURGH: An effort is being made to raise 
$15,000. for Schenley High School organ. Tuesday 
Musical Club has agreed to pay the cost of a French 
Horn register. 

PITTSFIELD, IIL: 
new organ. 

RICHMOND, Cal.: T, & D. Theater has new organ. 

SAN JOSE: Liberty Theater has new unit instru- 
ment. 

SHERRILL, N. Y.: Mr. Homer P: Whitford has 
drawn specifications for the Baptist Church, 

SIOUX FALLS, 8S. D.: $17,500. Moller dedicated 
May 14th in First Congregational Church. 

SPOKANE: Lewis and Clark High School has 
already raised half of its $20,000. organ fund. 

STERLING, Ill.: Presbyterian Church has a gift 
of $12,000. 

ST. PAUL: English Lutheran Church dedicated 
new $5,000. Moller late in April, with dedicatory 
recital by Mr. Theodore F. Meier. 

TACOMA: Scottish Rite Cathedral opened its new 
organ in April with a recital by Mr. William Robin- 
son Boone. 

TOMS BROOK, Va.: St. Peters Lutheran Church 
dedicated its new organ May 7th. 

TUSKEGEE, Ala.: Normal Institute has new 
Pilcher organ at $7,000 

UTICA: Calvary Baptist Church dedicated new 
2-20 Estey organ March 28th in recital by Mr, Homer 
P. Whitford. 

WESTWOOD, N. J.: Methodist Church dedicated 
a& new organ in recital by Mr. Howard Fox of Drew 
Seminary. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.: Trinity Episcopal Church 
has ordered a new Austin for October opening. 

The High School organ fund benefitted by a one 
percentum donation on all sales of a local store on 
Saturday April 15th. 

WINNIPEG: Broadway Baptist Church opened its 
new organ April 23rd, in recital by Mr. F. W. Mus- 
selwhite, 


Christian Church has opened 


CITY NOTES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: 


Tyron Street Methodist 


Congregational Church is rebuilding 


Church offered a series of haif-hour noon recitals 
by local organists. 

DETROIT: The Detroit News Radiophone pre- 
sented six local organists in Radio recitals from St. 
Pauls Cathedral. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.: Mr. Otto Puder’s violin 
pupils gave a concert with violins and organ, with 23 
violinists participating, in the Coliseum. 

FARGO, N. D.: Members of the Organ Group of 
Fargo Music Club gave their annual concert April 
30th in the First-Congregational Church. 

MINNEAPOLIS: It is reported that agitation is 
under way for a municipal organ in the Courthouse, 
but opposition is raised to the location; a municipal 
auditorium is given preference. 

PHILADELPHIA celebrated music week with more 
than ten organ recitals on one day. 

PITTSBURGH: 3000 school children participated 
in a festival May 12th for an organ fund for organs 
in the Pittsburgh High Schools; the Schenley High 
School fund benefitted by a special musical in the 
Allderdice residence, 

ST. LOUIS theater musicians were served with 
notice of a lock-out unless a 30 per cent wage reduc- 
tion was allowed for May Ist. 

TRENTON Public Library has published a list of 
13 books on the Organ available for circulation. 

WILMINGTON, Del.: The organists of the city 


held a banquet in the Wilmington Dining Rooms May 
4th. 


Amicon Guild of Orypni 





AT THE APRIL 10th Council Meeting 21 members 
were present: routine business included the selection 
of Examiners for the current examinations. Two new 
Chapters were authorized: Eastern Oklahoma, with 
Mr. John K. Weaver, as Dean; Western Oklahoma, 
with Mr, Edwin V. McIntyre, Dean, Colleagues 
were elected as follows: Headquarters 21, Michigan 
2, New England 1, Northern California 1, Southern 
California 8, Southern Ohio 1, Western New York 1, 
Western Oklahoma 8, Western Pennsylvania 4. 

At the May 1st Council Meeting 6 members were 
present, which was not a quorum, so the members 
went into executive session and routine reports were 
received, with the following Colleagues recommended 
to the Council for election: Headquarters 11, Balti- 
more 3, Eastern Oklahoma 2, Illinois 5, Indiana 3, 
Michigan 4, Western Tennessee 4. 

An informal] social was held May 1st in the Church 
of the Holy Communion when Mr. Edwin Grasse 
was the guest of honor, playing several organ com- 
positions for the first part of the program and giving 
some violin numbers later. Mr. Grasse also gave 
some imitations on the piano of chimes, an imitation 
of a tipsy trumpeter, of a hurdy-gurdy playing 
Mascagni’s Intermezzo, etc. The ladies of the church 
served refreshments, 

During his recent visit to several of the Eastern 
Chapters the Warden, Mr. Gottfried H. Federlein, 
had the privilege of being received for a few moments 
by the President at the White House. 

BALTIMORE: March 27 the Warden, Mr. Feder- 
lein, appeared before the Chapter as recitalist in Old 
St. Paul’s. May 4th the election of officers resulted 
in the choice of Miss Margaret P. Ingle, Dean; Mrs. 
Eunice Apsey, Subdean; Mrs. Martha Benson, Sec- 
retary; Miss Rose Marie Barry, Registrar; and Mrs. 
Shepherd Powell, Treasurer, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: March 20th a re- 
ception was tendered the Warden in Robinsons Music 
store. April 5th a recital was given by Mr. Lynn- 
wood Farnam, guest soloist from New York. 

EASTERN NEW YORK: May 25th the first Annual 
Service was held in St. Pauls Church, Albany, with 
combined choirs aggregating 150 voices. 

GALVESTON: March 25th a meeting was held 
under the leadership of Miss Lorena Crain, devoted 
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to papers and discussions on various subjects, and 
to a program of music in the First Methodist Church. 

GEORGIA: March 28th the Chapter presented Mr. 
George Lee Hamrick in the dedicatory recital of the 
new organ in the Second Baptist Church, Atlanta. 
At the meeting of March 28th the Chapter voted its 
thanks to the Atlantic Constitution for the space it 
devoted to the recent visit of Mr. Clarence Eddy. 

ILLINOIS: April 20th a recital was given in St. 
James Church by Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


MARYLAND: March 29th the fifth of a series of 
six recitals was given by Miss Agnes Zimmisch, of 
St. Pius Church, in the First Unitarian Church, Bal- 
timore. 

NEW ENGLAND: April 25th a recital was given 
by Mr. Lynnwood Farnam in Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA: May Ist a 
recital was given by Mr. Daniel J. Murphy in the 
Church of the Nativity, Scranton. 

MISSOURI: April 9th the Chapter presented St. 
Anthonys Choristers under the direction of Mr. Aloys 
Rhode, in St. Anthonys Church, St. Louis, in a pro- 
gram of Cutholic Music. April 13th the Chapter 
presented Mr. Gatty Sellers in two recitals in Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church. May 1st Mr. Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, was 
guest of honor at a dinner in Westminster Presby- 
terian Church; in his remarks on music in America 
Mr. Ganz said that Americans hear too much music 
and that give less in quantity and more in quality 
would be beneficial. Mr. Ganz outlined his plans for 
the future as well as giving interesting anecdotes of 
his experiences with the Orchestra in past seasons. 

SAN DIEGO: The annual meeting was held May 
2nd at the studio of Mrs, Louis J. Bangert, Sierra 
Vista, with full attendance of the members. The past 
season has been the Chapter’s most successful since 
its organization in 1917, due to the efficient leader- 
ship of Mr. Albert F. Conant, and the active efforts 
of Mrs. Bangert, chairman of the program committee. 
The election of officers resulted in the choice of Dr. 
Humphrey J, Stewart as Dean, Dr. Latham True, 
Subdean, Mrs. Bangert, Secretary, Mr. Albert F. 
Conant, Treasurer. 

TEXAS: The regular monthly meeting of the 
Chapter was held in the First Baptist Church, Dallas, 
March 27th. 

VIRGINIA: The Chapter presented the Warden, 
Mr. Federlein, in 'a recital in St. Pauls Church, 
Richmond, March 28th, 

WESTERN NEW YORK: March 6th the Chapter 
gave a dinner in Ganeser Valley Club in honor of 
Mr. Joseph Bonnet, with fifty members and guests 
present. Dean Gleason introduced President Ahers 
of the University of Rochester who acted as toast- 
master, and the speakers included Mr. Eastman and 
Mr. Bonnet. Mr. Christian Sinding was among the 
guests. March 12th a service was held in St. Pauls 
Church, with numbers played by Mr. Fraser Harrison 
and Miss Ruth Mabie Vick. April 24th a service was 
held in Christ Church,, with numbers played by Mr. 
treorge Fischer, Mr. Guy F. Harrison, and Mr. Nor- 
man Nairn, 

WESTERN OKLAHOMA: March 24th the election 
of officers resulted in the choice of Mr. Edwin Vaile 
MeIntire, organist of the Masonic Temple, as Dean 
of the Chapter. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 


MR. WALTER DAMROSCH was the guest of honor 
at a meeting held April 3d in St. Thomas Church, 
New York, when he spoke on the subject of “Or- 
chestras at Home and Abroad’. On May 4th a dem- 
onstration of Sunday School music was given in the 
Church of the Covenant, New York, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Reginald L. McAll who has achieved 
notable suecess in that department of church music. 
The Association secured the cooperation of Dr. 
Alexander Russeli and Mr. Rodman Wanamaker in 
‘he use of the New York Auditorium during music 
veek. The Monday program was given under the 
auspices of Mr. Charles D. Isaacson and the Evening 
Mail. Tuesday was devoted to a recital by Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin assisted by 3 trumpets, 3 trom- 
ones, 2 French Horns and tympani. Wednesday 
‘as dev oted to a recital by Mr. Richard Keys Biggs. 
thursday Mr. Isaacson had the program, and Friday 


the Society of Theater Organists gave a demonstration 
of the artistic possibilities of idealized motion picture 
music unhampered by commercial necessities. On 
Saturday Mr. John Doane and his choir of the Church 
of the Incarnation gave a program. 

The Treasurer’s report of April 17th showed a 
stronger treasury than the Association has ever had; 
the membership for the year was 817. Executive 
Committee meetings were held April 17th and May 


_ 15th. 


DELAWARE COUNCIL: April 6th the Council 
gave a dinner in the Rose Room of Wilmington Hotel, 
when a membership committee was appointed by 
President Day. May 4th the last Round Table of 
the season was held in Trinity Church, and a recital 
given by Mr. Leslie Carpenter. 

KENTUCKY: April 17th the Council presented Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin in a recital in Methodist Temple. 


NEW JERSEY: Three Lenten Musicales were given 
by Mrs. Bruce S. Keater in First Methodist Church, 
Asbury Park, and at the second recital “Onward 
“Christian Soldiers’ was sung as a processional by 
virtually all the choirs of Asbury Park. March 31st 
there was given a special program of combined Glee 
Clubs under the baton of Mr. Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond. April 14th an offering was taken for the 
National Disabled Solders League. 

CHICAGO CONVENTION: The coming Convention 
is being planned with skill and enthusiasm and ex- 
ceptional offerings are assured all who can attend. 
The Erie Railroad has recently announced a round 
trip fare from New York to Chicago for $43. and 
other reductions are expected. Mr. R. P. Elliot of 
Chicago has been in consultation with Eastern mem- 
bers and officers, and the plans are progressing rapid- 
ly: the Society of Theater Organists, Inc., has been 
represented by Mr. Frank Stewart Adams. 


THE ASSOCIATION WORLD 


AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB: The 12th 
Recital was given by Mr. George Henry Day in St. 
Johns Church, Wilmington, Del., April 30th. Previous. 
recitals in April were given by Mr. Harry C. Banks 
in Girard College, Philadelphia on the 27th, and by 
Mr. Maxwell MacMichael in St. Peters Church, Perth 
Amboy, on the 18th. 

CHOIR DIRECTORS GUILD OF AMERICA: 
The regular monthly dinner was held April 3d in 
Auditorium Hotel, when Mr. George L. Tenny gave 
a talk on “Summer Choir Camps" , illustrating his 
remarks with lantern slides. 

SOCIETY FOR PUBLICATION OF AMERICAN 
MUSIC: The Society will receive applications for the 
publication of original compositions for the 4th season 
not later than October 15th. Compositions should 
be chamber music and include a piano part. Thus 
far the selected works have been string quartets, with 
one exception; other forms are desired now. 


SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY: The 5th Annual 
Convention was held May 3d and 4th in St. Patricks 
Cathedral, Rochester, N. Y., with headquarters at the 
Hotel Rochester. The programs for the two days. 
included addresses and demonstrations of Catholic 
Church Music. 

SOCIETY OF THEATER ORGANISTS, INC.: 
The Society gave an idealistic representation of 
motion picture music in the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, by courtesy of Dr. Russell, Concert 
Director, and the N.A.O which had secured the 
Auditorium for Music Week. A full report of the 
event is being prepared for our next issue. The 
feature film chosen was “Dr. Jeckyll and Mr. 
Hyde”, secured through courtesy of Mr. Hugo Riesen- 
feld, whose score was used in the special presentation 
by the Society. 


THE VAN DUSEN CLASSES 


MR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK, artist-pupil of Mr. 
Frank Van Dusen and organist of Aschers Metropoli- 
tan Theater, Chicago, has been appointed to Michigan 
Theater. Other pupils of Mr. Van Dusen who have 
recently been appointed to positions are: 

George Goldkette, Ben Hur Theater, Chicago. 

Miss Frieda Weissman, Gold Theater, 

Charles Vogel, Orpheum, Gary, Ind. 

Mrs. J. S. Suchonski, Vista Theater. 

Miss Mae Freund, assistant in Wicker Park 
Theater. 

Whitmer Byrne, temporary organist at Eight Scien- 
tist Church, 
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Mr. Ethwell Hanson, of Oakland Square Theater, 
recently gave two weeks of recitals for the Barton 
Organ Co. in Kenosha, Waukegan, and other Wis- 
consin cities. 

Mr. Van Dusen gave the last of his series of Lec- 
tures on the History of the Organ and Organ Music, 
in Carpenter Chapel, April 5th. The Lecture was 
followed by a program by Mr. Van Dusen’s organ 
pupils and his assistants, Miss Emily Roberts and Mr. 
Edward Eigenschenk: 

Palestrina—Picecare 

Merulo—Toccata 

Buxtenhude-—Choralprelude 

Mr. Eigenschenk 

Byrd—Pavane 

Dandriew— Musette 

Miss Clara Heffernan 
Fugue D—Bach 

Mr. Gaertner 
Mendelssohn—Fifth Sonata 

Mrs. E. J. Munson 
Guilmant—l1st Mvt. Sonata 5 

Mrs. Gertrude Baily 
Grieg—Peer Gynt Suite 

Miss Dorothy Pratt 
Nevin—Toccata Dm 

Miss Inez Parker 


MR. FRANK WRIGHT’S ANNIVERSARY 


MR. FRANK WRIGHT, Mus. Bac., celebrated his 
25th Anniversary as organist of Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, in a special Festal Service May 4th, with 
the assistance of the choirs of the Church of -the 
Messiah, Church of St. Mark, Grace Church of 
Jamaica, and an orchestra of thirty men. The pro- 
gram included: 

Lefebure—Meditation (orch, and organ) 

Barnby—Magnificat Ef 

Cowen—“Except the Lord Build” 

Bridge—‘“Lords Prayer’ 


Godard—Adagio Pathetique (orch.-org.) 
Haydn—‘‘Heavens are Telling” 
Schubert—“‘Great is Jehovah” 
Bach—Fugue Gm (orch.-org.) 


A unique feature of the program was the singing 


of “Great is Jehovah’ by a chorus of men all of 
whom were formerly: choir-boys under Mr. Wright. 
All the organists taking part in the service were for- 
mer pupils of Mr. Wright: 

Arthur Reed Spencer, Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon 

Frank G. Wood, Christ Lutheran, Brooklyn 

John W. Turner, Grace Church, Jamaica 

Allan Arthur Lowe, St. Marks, Brooklyn 

John Hammond, Strand Theater, Brooklyn 

George Arthur Wilson, Messiah, Brooklyn 

Harry H. Whittaker, All Saints, Brooklyn 

Mr. Wright came to America in 1883 and has held 
positions in Philadelphia, Washington, Stamford, and 
one other in Brooklyn before going to Grace Church. 
He was Warden of the A.G.O. from 1910 to 1913 
and has been on the Examination Committee for many 
years. His Mus. Bac, degree was taken in Toronto 
after examinations extending over three years; he 
received the Gold Medal for highest marks in the final 
exams in 1895. 

Grace Church was organized in 1847, and three 
of its Rectors became Bishops. The organ over which 
Mr. Wright presides is perhaps the. most unique in 
the world in one respect: its pipe-work is Roosevelt’s, 
and its console is Hope-Jones’—a combination that 
in its day could not be beaten. The fact that Mr. 
Wright adopted the Hope-Jones console when the 
instrument was rebuilt testifies admirably to his 
progressiveness. 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB 


THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB under the baton of 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison gave a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, April 17th. The concert was a 
strange admixture of fine work and disappointing 
oddities. In the first place, the presentation of 
four big church numbers for the opening of the pro- 
gram made the organization seem like the Vatican 
Choir instead of a college Glee Club which the audi- 
ence had come to hear, and this same avoidance of 
all that is typical of Glee Club work fin its most 
popular phases was evident throughout. The pronun- 
ciation was forced and very bad. ‘Breezes’? became 
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a broad and inelegant “brezuz’’; ‘kiss’ and “kill’ 
became “‘kees’’ and ‘“‘keel’’; “‘let’’ was turned into a 
broad “lot’’. Such dodges, however easily they tend 
to produce good vocal tone, are hardly excusable, for 
they are merely dodges and not solutions of the diffi- 
culties of pronunciation. 

There was an inordinate accentuation in Pergol- 
esi’s “GLORY TO GOD’, which of itself would have 
been taken favorably had it not been followed later 
in the program by similarly distorted sforzandos. 
And perhaps if the conductor had given the audience 
a@ repetition of a number now and then, or an encore, 
when the applause refused to die, instead of merely 
parading himself to the front and making a bow, he 
might have gained favor. It was undoubtedly nicely 
programatic and proper to end with Handel’s thread- 
bare “LET THEIR CELESTIAL CONCERTS”, but it was 
highly distasteful to a seasoned audience to see a Glee 
Club wind up its program in such awkward manner. 

So much for the discreditable things—all of which 
were chargeable directly to one person alone. Of the 
creditable points there were many in evidence, The 
Club sang with wonderful skill and did everything 
required by its conductor, doing the bad things as 
impartially and impersonally as the good. Palmgren’s 
“SUMMER EVENING” was sung by Club and soloist 
(Mr. Joseph F. Lautner) with such superb skill that 
it had to be repeated, as unwilling as the conductor 
seemed to be to do so; Mr. Lautner’s solo part was a 
fine piece of artistic interpretation, sung with beauti- 
voice. 

In spite of an inappropriate program that looked 
auspicious and proved very dissappointing, and in 
spite of all the vocal blunders indulged in by the 
voices by intent, the Club left the indelible impression 
that its technic could be easily made to achieve mar- 
velous results, providing the inexcusable falsetto in 
the first tenor could be replaced with genuine first 
tenor voices. Certainly no college organization ever 
gave better evidences of native ability. 

$150,000. for an organ? The Atlanta Journal says 
Worcester Cathedral is to have an organ worth that 
much, or rather costing that much. Is a $150,000. 
worth any more than $100,000. or even a $75,000. 
organ? Think it over. 

GENERAL NOTES 

YALE UNIVERSITY School of Music held its an- 
nual prize competition in organ playing April 27, with 
four entrants, 


WATKIN COMPANY of Dallas has issued a leaflet 
devoted to testimonials to the Hillgreen, Lane ‘& Co. 
organs. 

THE RIALTO, New York, used 100,000 feet of 
film for its special anniversary week. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, offers special courscs for summer in all 
branches of music. 

A RARE OPPERTUNITY for an organist located 
in New York City: A house on West 75th Street, 
in a fine residence section, equipped with an organ 
costing $25,000., is for sale for $50,000, The act- 
ual assessed valuation of the house alone is $46,000. 
There are 14 rooms and 4 baths. Wouldn’t it make 
a fine studio and home for you? 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS dedicated Smith 
Memorial Hall April 22nd. 

CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH WORK is again 
announced in Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
under the directorship of Mr. Richard G. Appel. The 
entire fee for tuition, room and board is $35. 

AMERICAN LEGION is renewing its appeal for 
jobs for ex-service men—certainly a worthy cause and 
much more creditable than its major endeavor to ex- 
tract extortion from a shallow-intelligénced Congress. 
Choirmasters can help by giving preference in the em- 
ployment of choristers. 

PHONOGRAPHS to the number of 1,500,000 were 
produced in America last year, and unfortunately only 
a few of them were exported. 

PICTURE EXHIBITORS paid $11,000,000. more 
rentals in 1921 than in 1920, and the pictures for the 
most part were no better. The same data shows a 
loss of $43,000,000. to exhibitors for the period. 

SCENARIO writers entered a contest recently and 
one of them, Miss Winifred Kimball, Apalachicola, 
Fla., walked off with the prize check of $10,000. 
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Nothing like it, eh? You and I pay for this tom-fool- 
ery when we buy our tickets to a motion picture thea- 
ter, and we pay for a lot of other nonsense at the 
same time; its about time to yell. 


MILLS MELODY VIOLINS are the latest. Not 
a soothing syrup or a sugar pill, but something that 
newspapers are glad to acclaim as music. We shall 
see. 


MUSIC TEACHERS WANTED by the Government 
for Indian Service at $1,000. a year. Want the job? 
All you need is a 4-year High School course, 3 years 
experience in piano and voice, and ‘‘marked experi- 
ence as chorister showing special qualifications along 
the lines of concerts and exhibitions.” Beautiful. I 
presume you have nothing to do but eat, sleep, and be 
as merry as you can on such a salary. 


NEVIN’S Crown oF LIFE was given its fourth 
presentation during Music Week in Easton, Pa., in 
Zion Lutheran Church, under the baton of Mr. Stan- 
ley Kemmerer, with Mr. Thomas Yerger at the organ. 


STE. ANNE DE BEAUPRE, the famous church 
that served as the program of an excellent bit of organ 
music by Dr. Alexander Russell, was thoroughly 
wrecked by a disastrous fire. The church is situated 
near Quebec city and popular superstition has found 
pleasure in attributing miracles to an idol of a 
“saint’’ which was located in the church; Dr. Rus- 
sell’s program music deals with this phase of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre. 


PEACE! PEACE! This is the cry as the churches 
of up-town New York unite with a theater in the 
presentation of ‘Popular’ Noonday Gospel Services 
from 12 to 1 for two weeks at the close of the Lenten 
Season. Popular is their title, not ours. 


UNIONISM AGAIN: “This law (the ‘bogus rule’ 
enforced by the union) requires that intelligent men 
set type by machine and by hand, skilled men assemble 
the matter; trained proof-readers read it for errors 
and these errors be corrected, and after all this is 
done, no use be made of the product of ‘hair labor, but 
to throw it in the melting and to distribute it, the 
human effort, time and money being utterly wasted.” 
All because an advertiser desires to submit to a news- 
paper a ready-made plate as his copy instead of having 
it set by the newspaper plant. The International Typo- 
graphical Union has refused to submit this intolerable 
and indefensible practice to any board of arbiters, 
preferring to declare strike, cause great financial 


loss to its employers and to the public at large, and 


win by methods the public should know about, 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


KENNETH EPPLER, author of the article on 
ancient Notation in our present issue, is a native of 
New Jersey. He was leader of the Camden High 
School Orchestra for two years, a graduate of the 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corporation’s Vocational Training 
Course in Shop Fitting, composer of the ‘Camden Class 
Song, Ship Fitter, Bonus Clerk, and Cost Distributor 
for the N. Y. Shipbuilding Corporation, etc. His music 
Studies have been extensive, including final finishing 
lessons with Mr, Pietro A. Yon. His hobbies are Ten- 
nis and repairing the motor of his Rolls-Royce or 
whatever car he runs. At present his music hobby is 
the Sonata Form and he is following it through from 
its birth to its strangulation by the latter-day saints. 


NEW YORK PRESBYTERIAN organists enjoyed 
the slight of the omission of their names wholesale 
from the current Year Book of the Presbytery, though 
every deacon from A to Z was in the list. If an or- 
ganist is not worth as much to a church as a deacon, 
why be an organist? Mention it to your minister. 


_ WANTED: A subscriber asks us to print the follow- 
Ing as an advertisement: ‘At liberty—Experienced 
theater organist, large library, wants to locate in the 
East—Pennsylvania or New York. Reliable and 
means business.” Were we in the business to make 
money we should have printed it and sent him the 
bill. We are here to help, and the only way is to 
call attention to this and to say that we have a list of 
a dozen others in the same need. If you know of any 
©pportunities in church or theater work anywhere in 
4imerica, you can help by notifying us at once and 
Stating full particulars as far as you can get them. 


“IT EXPECT to spend July and August in New York 


City and would be glad to do substituting’, writes 
another correspondent who is a prominent musician 
and noted organist. His address will be given any 
in need of a high class substitute for the time mention- 
ed. 


EVERY COMMON TAX instituted by Congress to 
win the war has been eliminated or reduced by this 
date with the exception of one: the tax levied against 
magazines of national circulation. The American Pub- 
lishers Conference is requesting the government to 
reduce the tax so that it shall be only 175 per cent 
more today than in 1914? Do you know of any 
other cost that is still 175 per cent more than in 
1914? Yet the publishers will be even glad to pay 
175 per cent more if they are not asked and com- 
pelled by a bonus-loving Congress to pay the con- 
tinued extortion of the past two years. 


Statement of the ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The American Organist published 
monthly at Somerville, N. J. for April 1922. 


State of New York a8 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared T. S. 
Buhrman, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
The American Organist and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher T. S. Buhrman, New York, N. Y.; Editor 
the same, Managing Editor none, Business Managers 
none. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) T. 8S. Buhrman, New York, N. Y. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is giver: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditons under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. S. Buhrman, Editor, Publisher, Owner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of 
April 1922 
[seal. } Aurora G. Hancock 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 


If You Know 


How we can make a better magazine than this is, 
write the Editor a note, signed or unsigned, and tell 
how you would do it. If you don’t know how a 
better organ magazine than this could possibly be 
made, then write a note to every organist you know 
and tell him or her about it. 





You Have Just Finished 


The largest edition THe AMERICAN ORGANIST has contemplated for its 
reeular size—sixteen more pages of reading matter. It costs something to add 
sixteen more pages to a magazine of this character, but your generous co- 
operation in the interests of our profession has made it possible. The advertiser 
has helped, because he knows that in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST he reaches the 
highest class of professional and student organists in America—he knows 
he gets that invaluable thing, Prestige. The subscriber has helped, because he 
knows that it’s his profession that is behind it, his profession that gets the 
compound benefits of a truly professional medium. And the advertiser and 
the subscriber together—as also the high editorial policy established for this 
magazine from the first—have created a magazine that the biggest Library 
‘in America subscribes for. So much. for the past, for that which you have 
just finished. Now for the future, for that which you are just beginning: 


You are just beginning to make a bigger and better professional organist’s 
magazine than any country, any language in the world has ever known. Search 
and see for yourself. And how shall we proceed with this high task? By 
telling the Editor of every fault you see in every issue of the magazine. By 
telling every organist you know, about every good thing you see in every 
issue of this magazine. By searching the advertising pages and seeing for 
yourself that there is not a cheap or irresponsible organ builder, not a shoddy 
publisher, not an incompetent workman, not a questionable professional or- 
ganist in its advertising pages anywhere from cover to cover, nor has there 
ever been. And by placing your full confidence in every advertisement 
allowed in these pages, telling the Editor immediately if any advertisement in 
these columns ever leads you falsely. 

This is the task for you, it is the task for us. Its completion cannot be ac- 
complished in a day, in a year, in a decade: it takes a generation to build the 
work THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is atming at. And it will be achieved through 


your cooperation. 

















Winter May Come 


EFORE I was old enough to know what 
B I wanted I thought I wanted to be an 

engineer, largely because I fancied the 

idea of chasing a huge locomotive down 
the track at terrific speed. My mother up- 
set that notion and today I’m an organist. 
Now just suppose (in order to conclude for- 
ever the line of thought carried on in April 
and May) that I had become a railroad en- 
gineer. Would my salary be more or less 
than it is now ? Would my working hours 
be longer or shorter? Would I own my own 
home, have a Pianola, a Victrola, and a 
Packard ? Would I get to the theater, to 
church, to recitals, to the museum, to the 
park? 

None of these things entered my decision. 
All I knew was that I fancied the notion of a 
locomotive going like blazes and myself with 
one hand on the windowsill and the other on 
the throttle. Foolish I undoubtedly was, but 
I’m not so sure that you were any better off 
at a similar time in your life. I thought only 
of a frill and never for a moment considered 
the real essence of living. 

What is living anyway? You were 
hvought into life without your consent and 











you'll go out the same way: why the 
intermediate slavery ? If life were able to 
build up something which we could be sure of 
taking with us to some other field of endeavor 
the question could be easily answered. But 
not so. We are not even sure of an after life 
at all; all we can do is to hope—and hope is 
the dictate of our sanest convictions. There- 
fore we hope, and try to believe what we 
would most like to believe. 

When a railroad engineer and an organist 
pass out, what do they take with them? what 
is the relative value of the equipment they 
have gathered? We might presume that the 
engineer could get there first; we are fairly 
sure the organist could make a better job of 
it on the harp after he got there. The fact is 
we do not know which of the two will be the 
better off, for certainly there are other things 
than harps in eternity: I doubt if there are 
any railroad trains, fool-proof airplanes 
would be more rational. What is to come? 
How shall we prepare for it? We do not 
know. We can only guess. Certainly we 
know that the tomahawks good Americans 
once had buried with them could not bridge 
the chasm or lend any assistance in continued 
scalping operations on the other side. Will 
our knowledge of electricity or our sense of 
the artistic fare any better? 

Carnegie’s millions are still on earth; 
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206 WORK 
where the stocks and bonds have gone does 
not interest us other than the sad knowledge 
that we did not get any of them. But his 
libraries and his organs are here for the 
profit of millions. Besides that, Carnegie 
left something more, something of higher 
value. At 4.30 P. M. on the 18th of April, 
1922, I spent a quarter for a copy of a mag- 
azine. On the front cover in big type was 
this: “What I Learned About Business from 
Carnegie”. The author was Charles M. 
Schwab. 

Carnegie left vast wealth when he depart- 
ed. He also left libraries and,organs. Take 
them all to the dump heap or sell them for 
ten cents, and then go ask Charles M. Schwab 
or any other steel man how much Carnegie 
contributed to the worlds of material and 
thought in which we move, and the answer 
will buy back all you’ve sold a thousand 
times over. 

Guilmant undoubtedly had a_ beautiful 
home in Paris, but what’s that to us? You 
may burn his home to the ground and cast 
his riches into the bottom of the Atlantic 
and the world will be just as rich tomorrow 
as it was yesterday. But don’t destroy one 
single page of his organ manuscripts lest 
you impoverish the world through the de- 
struction of something beautiful, something 
inspiring, something only Guilmant could 
give us. 

The railroad engineer gives us nothing but 
car-sickness and an occasional jolt; we can 
get them on the trolley for a nickle. Carne- 
gie as a rich man gave us nothing but a pain 
in the intellect; but as a worker Carnegie 
gave the world something it can ill afford to 
do without. Organists as mere performers 
give but passing pleasure, sometimes pass- 
ing pain. As creative artists they are no 
longer organists but composers and their 
product is trash or inestimable worth accord- 
ing to their share of that divine spark we 
call inspiration. But we are not thinking of 
composers; rather of organists. Let’s keep 
to our subject, and see the organist go out of 
life pretty much as the engineer, having en- 
riched i€ with his hands not at all and with 
his thought—well, how many thoughts have 
we that enrich the world? 

Ford is ready to pay millions for Muscle 
Shoals; the whole outfit would not be worth 
two cents to an organist. Altman paid five 


hundred thousand dollars for a serubby-look- 
ing painting of some unknown King Alphon- 
so or other, which I wouldn’t give house 
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room even in my garage (I haven’t a garage 
anyway). Thousands of people pay ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars for a Rolls Royee; a 
Rolls Royce to me is worth no more than a 
Hudson or a Packard. Now if you like Rolls 
Royees it’s all right, pay whatever you must 
to get one for you'll not be happy till you do. 
If you like serubby looking King Alphonsos 
by all means save up till you can get one for 
your happiness depends upon it. Mr. Henry 
Fry and Dr. John M’E. Ward appeared one 
day in the Pennsylvania Station in Phila- 
delphia with a large sign-board, “The Three 
Nuts”. I was there too. Was glad to be. 
If you too are a nut, then by all means be as 
good a one as you can, for you won’t be 
happy till you think you are. That’s one 
benefit of being an organist: the general pub- 
lic doesn’t yet know the difference between a 
real organist and a make-shift, so that our 
happiness depends not upon their knowledge 
of us but merely upon our own opinions of 
ourselves. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now what will it cost to become an organ- 
ist? Perhaps you know something about it 
already. Hours and years of tedious prac- 
tise in a refrigerating plant. From five to 
ten thousand dollars for a four-year course 
including practise and rent and everything 
A stupendous struggle to get a job and a 
full-sized earthquake to get a raise. More 
effort to get recital engagements than recital 
engagements are worth—but they will pay 
fine press notices no matter how badly we 
play. And it will cost some other things not 
included in these brief items, 

Is it worth it? You know the game now, 
you’ve been through it, been through it for 
many years perhaps. Is it worth it? Would 
you deliberately send your son through it? 
Would you send yourself through it if you 
had it to do all over again? 

A great many young people annually enter 
the music profession in the delusion that it 
offers a means of livelihood and gives one a 
creditable standing in the community. Per- 
haps it does in some towns. I think I’d just 
as soon be a pianist and music teacher in 
Kalamazoo as a furniture salesman. I'd 
rather be an organist there than a table pol- 
isher because I do not like hard work. I 
think I’d rather be an organist in New York 
than be the floor-walker in Wanamaker’s or 
the curb-man for Tiffany, though both of 
these gentlemen dress neatly and undoubted- 
ly receive somewhat above the average organ- 
ist’s salary in the City of New York. But if 
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I were to measure up Brand Whitlock along 
side of my organist’s job, I’d blush for my- 
self. Lloyd George, Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Hoover, Pershing, Edison, Ford and a few 
others can also make me blush. What is my 
place in life? What is yours? Are we both 
filling it well, or only half? 

Rockefeller does not greatly interest me; 
I know how he got his money, I know why 
the price of gas stays up; I wouldn’t care 
to get my money the same way....oh well I 
might take a million, just one, that way, but 
no more. Life resolves itself down to the 
question of what we want and how best to 
get it. Therefore it ought to be of prime 
importance for the very young fledgling to 
sit down first and count the cost before 
entering head-long into the organ race. You 
know what it will cost, and you know what it 
will pay; -we are thinking about the one 
question here; we have largely dealt with the 
others in the former discussions. For the 
sake of your own solid comfort, your own 
contribution to society, your family, your 
community,sit down first and think it through 
to the bitter end—that is, to the point where 
your imagination can see the black fur rug 
and the silver standards, and hear the pound- 
ing grow fainter and. fainter as the clods 
drop down on the only thing men won’t take 
away from ‘you, and after the curtain has 
thus closed about you in your little eternal 
cell, reason it out like Mark Sabre, follow 
your life story back from the present into 
the past, measure up the incidents and see 
where you land. Then, is it worth it? If 
you do this you stand a good chance of a‘ter- 
ing your course through life to fit your ulti- 
mate ideal, instead of letting a whim or fancy 
plunge you into a gulf stream whose tem- 
perature and direction are beyond your 
powers to control. 

For a man of keen intellect, strenuous 
nerve power, ample personality, and a few 
other high qualifications, there are far easier 
and quicker and surer ways of making a 
good account of his life than through the 
organ profession, Think not that the life of 
the organist is one grand sweet song. It’s a 
life of work and play, and the playing most 
of the time will be hard work. Most men are 
like the short focus lens which vastly mag- 
nifies the things nearest to it. When we are 
outside the organ profession looking in, we 
see a world of beauty; when we're inside 
looking out, we see a world of beauty out- 
side and a world of hard work within. It 
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would not surprise me to learn that the bond 
salesman, for example, has ideals that clash 
as violently with the practical necessities of 
his profession just as much as we think our 
ideals clash with our music committees and 
managers. Suppose a tailor were to hold ‘up 
the ideals of the tailoring profession, stick 
out for art, and our taste be hanged if it 
clashes? How long would he remain our 
tailor? No, we have ideals about the kind of 
clothes we propose to buy just as our music 
committees and managers have about the 
kind of music they propose to buy; and out 
we go if we are obstreperous. 

The more I see of life the more I am in- 
clined to think the great thing is to insure 
your own happiness and contentment through 
strenuous activities of which a by-product 
shall be a supply of happiness and content- 
ment passed along also for your fellowmen to 
enjoy. If you can do this on an organist’s sal- 
ary, by all means try it; but if you have 
your doubts, do not allow the mirage of the 
esthetic life of the musician to drag you into 
a mud puddle. 

Many an organist is working along on a 
fairly-well assured salary of anywhere from 
a thousand to two or three thousand, with the 
required balance earned by the laborious pro- 
cess of teaching and a frantic endeavor to 
secure paying recital engagements. How 
many of them could be more comfortable, 
wealthier, and happier than they now are if 
they were book-keepers in the Edison Lamp 
Works or draughtsmen in the Bethlehem 
Steel Plant or teller in the local bank? In 
these positions they would work only stated 
hours, have their evenings and holidays free 
and would not be compelled to go to church— 
an advantage I had not thought of when I 
started this. Now measure up the things 
such a workman is able to do and see if you 
would make the trade. 

Remember that no matter whether you are 
a civil engineer or the Governor of Oklahoma 
you still are bound hand and foot to certain 
ideas and ideals that are not your own, you 
still have certain definite obligations you 
must discharge faithfully whether you like 
them or not, you still have others in author- 
ity higher than you, more powerful than you, 
and that turn where you will you cannot es- 
cape the iron hand of higher authority which 
has the privilege of saying to you, Stop, or 
Turn here. And stop and turn you must. 
An organist is no more free from such con- 
ditions than any other man. 
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The men whom I have met and who stand 
in my memory as having been the happiest 
‘were those who had set themselves to some 
strenuous task and were so busy achieving 
progress in it that they couldn’t have known 
it had a Medealfe bee stung them on one 
cheek and then flown around to get a dig at 
the other. Nothing mattered to them but 
the progress they intended. Some had Pack- 
ards and some walked. Some worked on the 
Fourth of July and some excursioned. 
These things mattered nothing. 

I believe every man finds this true sooner 
or later—usually too late. 

The unfortunate fact of the organist at 
present is that his employers in the church 
cannot afford to pay him a living salary. 
At least they think they cannot, and no set 
of men have yet done very much to prove to 
the contrary. Perhaps they think so because 
they see seven days on each week of their 
calendar and their organist appears only on 
one. Of course they know there is one re- 
hearsal—an evening requiring perhaps two 
hours. What does their organist do with 
the rest of his time? They wisely think ‘he 
ought to be compelled to use it in production 
of some kind or other. They unwisely never 
imagine that he could and should be using 
it in production for them. On the other 
hand, the man who employs a book-keeper 
sees the gentleman on the job five and a half 
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days of every week and he knows the poor 
fellow can’t earn anything on the side, so the 
only thing to do is to pay a living salary. 
The remedy for this situation in the church 
can be applied successfully only through the 
process of generations. Of course the church 
itself is in a bad way. It has been training 
itself through its misguided theological ceme- 
teries to believe that all it needs to do is to 
teach men to worship God, when even a blind 
man knows that a solitary oak tree can do 
that with far greater conviction than any 
service ever staged. The service is a little 
play, a little make-believe, a little attitude. 
The oak tree is not. It is a reality, an entity. 
So this is the end of our discussion. The 
theater profession is slavery. The church 
profession is under-paid and must remain so 
for generations to come. What are you, 
who are contemplating an entrance into the 
whirl-pool of the organ profession, going to 
do about it? Better do some good old-fash- 
ioned thinking and, before you finish with this 
subject as I am now finishing with it, decide 
by the light of reasonableness whether you 
can be happier as a professional musician or 
as some other creditable workman in your 
community who needeth not to be ashamed. 


ee 


Westminster Abbey 


ERNEST E. 


N A PREVIOUS oceasion I spoke 
e of St. Paul’s Cathedral as the Mecca 

of the English Churchman, and if 

that be true, it is even more certain 
that Westminster Abbey is the favorite ren- 
dezvous of the tourist and sightseer, for no 
other church in the British Isles attracts so 
many visitors. Situated in a large open 
space in close proximity to the Houses of 
Parliament and many other imposing Gov- 
ernment buildings along Whitehall, this very 
beautiful fane has an almost ideal setting 
and its many architectural beauties have 
ample opportunity of displaying themselves 
to the interested beholder. Not only is it 
the “Rheims Cathedral of England”, but, 
as is well known, it is the last resting-place 
of British heroes, poets, and statesmen. It 
may sound ungrateful to say so, but it seems 


ADCOCK 


a great pity that the interior of the building 
should be so crowded with monuments, which 
hide nearly ail the beautiful delicate diaper- 
ing in the lower parts of the walls. 
Architectural details in this short article 
must necessarily be few but it is impossible 
entirely to ignore them. The first churches 
which stood on the site of the present one 
are lost in the mists of antiquity, but one 
thing which stands out clearly is that Ed- 
ward the Confessor built the first Abbey 
worthy of the name, and its foundations 
were laid in 1049. The present building 
is very French in character and was com- 
menced by Henry III, who, like Edward 
the Confessor, was more priest than king. 
The name of the architect is unknown, but 
Henry III showered many rich gifts on the 
church which was begun in 1245. Until the 
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Reformation the Abbey was attached to the 
Benedictine Monastery of Westminster, and 
the eastern part (excepting Henry VII’s 
Chapel) and the first four bays beyond the 
transept were built by Henry III between 
1245 and 1270. The seven westernmost bays 
of the nave—built in the Early English 
style like the rest of the church—belong to 
the 14th and 15th centuries—1350 to 1420. 
The western towers are comparatively mod- 
ern, having been built either wholly or in 
part by Christopher Wren in 1735. 
Entering the great west door one is at 
once arrested by the great height of the 
building, for from pavement to vaulting is 
a distance of 103 feet. Indeed the Abbey is 
the only one of our ancient British churches 
which could possibly accommodate an organ 
case (with 32 ft. towers) as large and im- 
posing as those at Hertogenbosch, Haarlem 
and other European Continental churches. 
As has been said before, however, an inex-- 
orable editor rules out all but the merest 
outlines of architecture, and so the many 
splendours of the church must be passed 
over. And when all is said and done, it 
would fill a very large book to say all that 
could be said on this fascinating and beauti- 


ful building. Passing mention must be 


made, however, of the truly wondrous Chapel 
of Henry VII situated at the eastern end. 
Of course much could be written of the 
many special services which have been held 
at Westminster, particularly the very im- 
posing ones which take place when a new 
monarch is crowned, or when a great nation- 
al hero or statesman is laid to rest, but we 
will deal here only with matters concerning 
the music of the ordinary daily services. 
There is no statute governing the number 
of boys and men in the Abbey choir, but by 
custom there should be 16 boys and 12 men. 
Actually there are 24 boys who are full mem- 
bers, 12 who are probationers, and 12 men. 
For the education of the boys there is a 
residential school in the Abbey precincts. 
Of past choristers many afterwards became 
famous in the musical world, and one— 
Thomas Greatorex—became organist of the 
Abbey. Other celebrated old boys were A. 
T. Corfe (organist of Salisbury Cathedral), 
T. F. Walmisley (father of T. A. Walmis- 
ley), J. L. Hopkins (organist of Rochester 
Cathedral and Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Walter Macfarren, A. J. Hipkins, Edward 
Lloyd (the famous tenor), and C. S. Jekyll 
(organist of the Chapels Royal). Many al- 
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most equally famous names have been left 
out through lack of space; and for the same 
reason all mention is omitted of famous 
Lay Clerks, Precentors, Minor Canons, and 
Masters of Choristers, many of whom left 
their mark in the musical world in the shape 
of anthems, madrigals, hymns, chants, ete. 

Many famous musicians have occupied the 
position of organist at Westminster, but 
none have ever attained the high renown of 
Henry Pureell, the most famous of English 
composers, of whom the great Dr. Burney 
said, in effect, that his vocal -musie was far 
above anything written by Handel. His 
very simple, yet extremely beautiful anthem, 
“Thou Knowest Lord” is sung at every fu- 
neral service in the Abbey, and many com- 
memoration services in honour of his name 
have been held in this sacred building, 
wherein he was buried in 1695, at the all 
too early age of 37. 

Orlando Gibbons sometimes called the Eng- 
lish Palestrina was organist here from 1623 
to 1625, and other well-known men who oc- 
eupied that proud position were Blow 
(1669—1708) and Croft (1708—1727).* 

The latter’s beautiful setting to the open- 
ing sentences of the English Burial Service 
will apparently last as long as the English 
Church itself. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of later or- 
ganists was James Turle who held office from 
1831 to 1852. He is renowned for his numer- 
ous fine chants; and one of his famous tunes, 
viz: “Westminster”, set to the hymn “My 
God, how wonderful Thou art”, is very 
beautiful. Turle had such enormous hands 
that he could stretch an octave and a half. 

His successor was Sir Frederick Bridge 
who retired a year or two ago and is still 
“organist emeritus” of the Abbey. Both he 
and the present organist, Mr. S. H. Nichol- 
son, Mus. Bae., are so well known as to re- 
quire no introduction. 

Turning now to the music rendered at 
the Abbey it must be confessed at once that 
the high level of. excellence attained at St. 
Paul’s is not apparent at Westminster. Of 
course the music is good up to a point, and 
I know that many people speak in eulogistic 
terms concerning it, but I think they are 
folk whose musical perception is not too 
keenly developed. It must be remembered 
that there is a glamour about the Abbey 
which is lacking in St. Paul’s. The former 
* These dates give the length of tenure of 
office. 
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is black with age, and the architecture, and 
the many historical connections of the build- 
ing, all tend to surround the services held 
in it with a kind of glory which is largely 
wanting in St. Paul’s. These facts perhaps 
cause even the most musical people to be 
less critical than they otherwise would be. 
When one sits in the semi-gloom of this 
venerable old building, as I have done, and 
hears a beautiful carol sung unaccompan- 
ied, the very antiquity of the church causes 
one’s mind to go back to the distant ages, 
and, as has been said before, things are seen 
through rose-colored spectacles simply, per- 
haps, through watching the effect of the 
fading light through the exquisite rose win- 
dow in the north transept. When the in- 
fluence of the building is removed, and one’s 
impressions analyzed, the truth must be told 
that the singing of the Abbey choir is not 
so finished as it might be. Things are not 
done irreverently, or in a slovenly way, but 
in what one might term a rather happy-go- 
lucky manner. This is not my opinion only; 
for I have heard very similar views express- 
ed by men well qualified to judge. 

When last* at Westminster—on a glor- 
ious bright Sunday afternoon in August 
1919—I noted that some improvement had 
been made since Mr. Nicholson had taken 
up the reins, but still there was not that 
super-excellence which one might reasonably 
expect in so famous a church. The Magnifi- 
eat and Nune Dimittis were sung to Stan- 
ford’s truly beautiful setting in A, and the 
anthem was “Hallelujah to Father” (Beeth- 
oven), and I ean only say that I have heard 
the latter more effectively rendered by a 
provincial cathedral choir. The one long 
psalm was set to a very bright and well- 
known chant tin G by Robert Cooke (organ- 
ist of the Abbey from 1802 to 1814), and 
I thought a deal more expression, and light 
and shade might have been introduced. 

Mr. Nicholson himself, I could see, was at 
the console, which is placed transversely on 
the Choir screen, and his opening voluntary 
was a pleasing extemporisation, in which he 
made use of the Celestial Organ which is 
situated in the south transept (Poets’ Cor- 
ner). In passing, I might mention that on 
former occasions I have noticed that Sir 


*This was written many months ago.—Eb. 
+ Not the very hackneyed chant in G by the 
same composer, but that in which the bass 
descends straight down the scale (by way 
of the flattened 7th.) in the opening bars. 


Frederick Bridge was fond of using this 
organ, either to introduce the anthem, or 
for the purpose of an interlude between one 
movement and the next. 

For the concluding voluntary we had 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and 
it was a glorious experience to walk through 
the Choir-screen into the Nave, and thence 
out into the Cloisters, feasting both eyes 
and ears at the same time. For, proceeding 
along the western Cloister walk one can see 
the hugh buttresses which stride right over 
the northern walk, and further-on rises the 
Chapter House—the cradle of the British 
House of Commons, for it was there that the 
Lower House met from the time of Edward 
I to 1541. Further still in the background 
rises the great tower of the House of Lords, 
the whole making a vista which it would be 
extremely hard to excel. Added to it all 
was the fact that my ears were simultan- 
eously drinking in the music of the immortal 
Bach which came to me through the widely 
opened door. Perhaps readers will now un- 
derstand what I meant by the word “glam- 
our” earlier on. 

We come now to the organ, but ere we 
describe the present noble instrument it 
ought to-be noted that former organs were 
built by Dallam, “Father’ Smith, and 
Schrider. To the - last-named instrument 
Jordan probably added a Swell, and Avery 
13 unison pedal pipes, and later on Elliott 
and Hill added “pipes of double size” speak- 
ing down to GGG. (21’/s ft. length). This 
Schrider-Jordan instrument stood on the 
sereen, but in 1847-8 important structural 
alterations were made in the Choir, and an 
organ containing some of the old registers 
was placed on the screen, but divided on 
either side so as to give an uninterrupted 
view of the upper part of the Abbey from 
end to end. In 1884 Messrs. W. Hill & Son 
entirely rebuilt it, and 11 years later the 
Celestial organ, placed in the triforium of 
the south transept, was added in memory of 
Mrs. A. D. Clarke. Of the two beautiful 
eases (designed by the late Sir J. L. Pear- 
son R. A.), that on the north side (see illus- 
tration) was erected from funds raised by 
the Pureell celebration held in 1895 (i.e. the 
200th anniversary of his death). The south 
ease, which is slightly different from the 
other, was erected by the Dean and Chapter 
before the coronation of Edward VII. It 
contains the Arms of Purcell—three boars’ 
heads. These cases, when new, looked a bit 
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too white, but now they are mellowing down 
wonderfully. The front pipes are of spotted 
metal, and the organ is a fine one, in spite of 
the fact that some people think the addition 
of the cases has robbed the instrument of 
some of its former effectiveness. The follow- 
ing is the specification as it was left at its 
last rebuilding in 1908 by Hill & Son: 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Rebuilt by Hill & Son, 1908. 


PEDAL: 11. 

32’ Open Diapason 

16’ Open Diapason, metal 
16’ Open Diapason, wood 
16’ Open Diapason, wood 
16’ Bourdon 

8’ Principal 

8’ Bass Flute 

8’ Violonéello 

32’ Contra Posaune 

16’ Posaune 

8’ Trumpet 


GREAT: 14. 
16’ Open Diapason 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Hohlflote 
4’ Principal 
4’ Harmonie Flute 


fe’ Twelfth 
2’ Fifteenth a 
iv Mixture 


16’ Double Trumpet 
8’ Posaune 
4’ Clarion 


SWELL: 17. 
16’ Double Diapason Bass 
16’ Double Diapason Treble 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Rohrflote 
8’ Echo Gamba 
8’ Voix Celestes 
8’ Duleciana 
8’ Hohlflote 
4’ Dulcet 
4’ Principal 
4’ Lieblich Flote 
2’ Fifteenth 
11 Mixture 
8’ Oboe 
16’ Double Trumpet 
8’ Cornopean 
8’ Clarion 
Tremulant 








CHOIR: 11. 

16’ Gedeckt 

8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Keraulophon 

8’ Dulciana 

8’ Lieblich Gedeckt 
4’ Principal 

4’ Nason Flute 

4’ Zauberflote 

2’ Harmonic Gemshorn 
16’ Contra Fagotto 
8’ Cor. Anglais 


SOLO: 8. 

8’ *Gamba 

8’ *Rohrflote 

4’ *Lieblich Flote 

4’ *Harmonic Flute 

8’ Orchestral Oboe 

8’ Clarinet 

8’ Vox Humana 

8’ *Tuba Mirabilis 
Tremulant 
*Unenclosed 


CELESTIAL: 14. 
16’ Double Dulciana Bass, wood 
16’ Double Dulciana Treble, metal 
8’ Flauto Traverso, metal 
8’ Viola da Gamba, metal 
8’ Voix Celeste, metal 
8’ Hohlflote, wood (prepared for) 
vt Dulciana Cornet, metal 
8’ Cor de Nuit, wood and metal 
4’ Zauberfléte, wood 
2’ Flageolet, metal 
8’ Vox Humana 
8’ Harmonic Trumpet 
8’ Musette 
8’ Harmonic Oboe 
111 Glockenspeil 
Gongs 
(Prepared for) 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS: 19. 


To Pedal: each manual to pedal. 
To Great: Swell. Solo. 

To Swell: Swell 4’, 8’, 16’. 

To Choir: Swell. 

To Solo: Solo 4’ and 16’. 


Celestial 4’, 8’, 16’. 
To Celestial: Celestial 4’, 8’, 16’. 


Manual compass: CC to a. 
Pedal compass: CCC to F. 


The Pistons are partly adjustable and 
partly fixed, and the console photograph 
shows clearly their number and division. The 
Great pistons also affect the Pedal registers, 
though there is a piston by which the organ- 
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ist can disconnect the piston action from the 
Pedal registers. 

The action of the main organ is tubular 
pneumatic, and that of the celestial division 
electric. The latter organ consists of two 
sections, part belonging to a fifth row of 


tration, above the ordinary stops on the left 
jamb of the console. 

A good portion of the pipe work of the 
main organ (including the 32 ft. “Opens”, 
which lie flat) is placed on the center. of 
Choir Sereen, although hidden from sight. 
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THE CONSOLE 


Photo by Mr. Gilbert G. Benham especially for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Note the hitch-down crescendos 
at the right. Stop-knob groups are, left to right: Pedal and Orchestral, Swell; Solo, Great, Choir. Couplers 
are in stop-kn.b form at bottom of respective rows. 


keys, and part under control from the fourth 
or solo keyboard; while by means of coup- 
lers all the stops can be played on either 
manual as desired. Thus this department 
ean be used either as a two-manual, or a one- 
manual instrument at the will of the per- 
former. The stops are actuated by ivory 
stop-keys, which are to be seen in our illus- 


Acknowledgement. is made to the “Mu- 
sical Times” for he!p in preparing this ar- 
ticle. Best thanks are also due to Mr. Gil- 
bert Benham for the use of his photographs 
of the north organ and console, and to the 
Dean of Westminster (the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Ryle, late Bishop of Winchester) for allow- 
ing those two views to be published. 


Stanford University 
LATHAM TRUE 


sity is unique outside the realm of 
fable. It seems but yesterday that 
Palo Alto’s broad acres lay brown 
and parched under the blaze of a summer 
sun. It was a farm, a ranch, famous the 


iy HE CREATION of Stanford Univer- 


world over for its horses. But a magician 
waved his wand; and lo! flowers and trees 
sprang up in the desert and unseen hands 
erected a temple of learning more beautiful 
and infinitely more enduring than any Alad- 
din’s palace of Arabian Night’s fantasy. 
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Other men of wealth before Leland Stan- 
ford had lavished gifts and legacies on in- 
stitutions of learning. “There is something 
almost pathetic in the way in which our 
successful business men seem to idealize the 
higher learning and to believe in its efficacy 
for salvation,” said Prof. William James 
of Harvard in a Founder’s Day address at 
Stanford fifteen years ago.. “Never having 
shared its blessings, they do their utmost to 
make the youth of coming generations more 
fortunate.” But all have not builded so 
wisely as the Stanfords. “They saw the op- 
portunity for an absolutely unique creation 
and seized upon it with the boldness of great 
minds; and today the character of the mater- 
ial foundation is assured as something un- 
paralleled.” 


The physical environment of Stanford is 
familiar to everybody—“the classic scenery 
of its site, reminding one of Greece, Greek 
too in its atmosphere of opalescent fire, as 
if the hills that closed it in were bathed in 
ether, milk and sunshine; the great city”— 
San Francisco, is barely thirty miles away, 
to the north—“near enough for convenience, 
too far ever to become invasive; the climate, 
so friendly to work; the noble architecture, 
so generously planned that there is room and 
to spare; the democracy of life, no one super- 
flously rich, yet all sharing, so far as their 
higher needs go, the common endowment.” 


The construction plan provides for three 
large quadrangles, to form a continuous row 
nearly a mile in length. A beginning has 
already been made on the second quadrangle. 
When completed, years hence, truly “nothing 
will be lacking to the most beautiful college 
architecture in America.” The motif of this 
architectural symphonic poem was found in 
the old mission of San Juan Capistrano, 
founded near San Diego by Father Junipero 
Serra more than a century before the birth of 
the University. On this adequate foundation 
and within this inspiring environment is 
being erected year by year a spiritual super- 
structure, less visable to physical vision, but 
more enduring, we believe, than the beautiful 
structure of stone and mortar that is its 
outward symbol. Leland Stanford was more 
than a mere man of wealth who chose to 
found a university; he was an idealist, and 
Stanford University is the embodiment of 
his ideals. “The children of California shall 
be my children,” he eried, on the death of 
his beloved son. And the carefully planned 
system of education that he would have given 
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to one American boy he now offers freely 
to all American boys and girls; for, in the 
words of David Starr Jordon at the opening 
of the University in October, 1891, “A gen- 
erous education is the birthright of every 
man and woman in America.” 


II. 

The musical activities of Stanford Uni- 
versity center about the Memorial Church, 
erected by Mrs. Stanford in the early years 
of the present century in memory of her 
husband. It is not accidental that the church 
stands where many believe that the Univer- 
sity library should stand. Mrs. Stanford 
desired that it should be architecturally, re- 
ligiously and musically the heart of the Uni- 
versity. She believed that “as the moral 
and spiritual life is more important than 
the life of our bodies, so moral and spiritual 
instruction is more important to young 
people than instruction of any other kind.” 
This is why she insisted that the church 
should be the heart and center of the Uni- 
versity; and she placed it where its open 
doors invite students to enter and sit awhile 
in its undisturbed silence, believing that its 
presence, symbolizing highmindedness, up- 
rightness, unselfishness and the so-called 
Christian virtues, would exert an uplifting 
influence upon their character. 

The architecture of the church is Roman- 
esque. The impressive feature,both outside 
and inside, is its wealth of decoration in mo- 
saic. On the facade,in heroic dimensions, 
is pictured The Sermon on the Mount. The 
figures are so distinct, the coloring so bril- 
liant, that it is hard to believe that it is not 
painted. The work was done by skilled art- 
ists in mosaic, brought from Italy by Mrs. 
Stanford. The climate of Palo Alto is well 
suited to this sort of exterior decoration. 
Extremes of temperature are practically un- 
known; there is no contamination from the 
soot of factory chimneys; and the winter 
rains wash off whatever accumulation of dust 
summer breezes may have deposited. The 
interior decorations fairly dazzle one by their 
brilliancy. Above the chancel is a reproduc- 
tion of Roselli’s Last Supper, said to be the 
only copy ever made of the famous mosaic in 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome; and the walls 
of nave and transept are resplendent with 
the glory of stained glass and mosaie repro- 
ductions of other European masterpieces. 

The organ and the choir-loft are located at 
the extreme north end of the church. The 
organ, a three manual of fifty-seven regis- 
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ters, was built in 1901 by the Murray M. 
Harris Co. of Los Angeles. In the twenty 
years that have elapsed since its erection the 
art of organ building has well-nigh revolu- 
tionized. but Stanford’s organ is still a cred- 
itable product of an era so honest that it 
deserved a longer lease of life. The action is 
electro-pneumatic. The console is less awk- 
ward and clumsy than that of many newer 
organs. The Echo is on a 5 inch wind pres- 
sure; otherwise the entire organ is on 3% 
inch pressure. The voicing of the organ errs 
on the side of finicky refinement. It is too 
exquisite for the size of the auditorium. For 
instance, there are three Diapasons on the 
combined volume of the three is less robust, 
as heard from a distance of one hundred 
feet, than normally that of a single Diapason 
should be. These Great Diapasons are 
voiced about as Swell Diapasons should be. 
But plans are being made either for the in- 
stallation of a wholly new organ or for the 
enlarging of the present instrument. 
III. 

The musical history of Stanford has not 
yet been written. Indeed, it has largely yet 
to be lived. Music and art do not seem as 
essential to the typical western American. 
The first organist at Stanford was Mr. Ar- 
thur Scott Brook. He had been employed by 
the organ builders to help install the instru- 
ment and happened to be playing when Mrs. 
Stanford made her first visit to the church. 
She asked him to “make the angels sing;” 
and the angels sang so persuasively that next 
day he was rewarded with the appointment 
of organist to the University. For some 
time the post of organist had no academic 
recognition. The organist was merely em- 
ployed by the business department and the 
church. Later, however, the organist became 
a member of the faculty, appointed by the 
President exactly as other members of the 
faculty are appointed. 

Mr. Brook was succeeded by Mr. Benja- 
min Blodgett, whose genial musicianship all 
America delights to recognize. Mr. Blod- 
_ gett lectured frequently on musical subjects 
and offered some courses in theoretical music. 
He aimed to lay the foundation of a depart- 
ment of music by beginning in a small way 
with his own lectures, hoping to see the de- 
partment expand normally—as, indeed, it 
might well have done in time, for this method 
has been successful elsewhere. Mr. Blodgett 
also encouraged choral music. His succes- 
sors, Mr. G. C, Buehrer (1907-1914) and 
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Mr. Louis H. Eaton (1914-1918), also offer- 
ed similar courses. But music received no 
official encouragement in these years, and 
these sporadic efforts led to no permanent 
improvement in the status of musie at Stan- 
ford. Mr. Eaton came to the University 
after the church and organ had been rebuilt, 
and under his direction the choir was reor- 
ganized and received more systematic train- 
ing. The University gave increased finan- 
cial support for choral music and perform- 
ances of Messiah, Elijah and St. Paul were 
given in the seasons just preceding the World 
War. This financial support has been con- 
tinued; and now oratorio performances by a 
chorus of students and townspeople, assist- 
ed by professional soloists and a good 
orchestra, are annual events at Stanford. 
Up to the time organ recitals were given 
daily. It was not Mrs. Stanford’s idea 
to have a formal program, but merely 
to have “the organ play.” With the adop- 
tion of the present plan, under which recitals 
are given on Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons—the program for Tuesday being 
frequently a repetition of that given on Sun- 
day—the recitals are taken more seriously 
than formerly and are much better attended. 

Mr. Eaton was succeeded in 1918 by the 
present incumbent, Mr. Warren * Dwight 
Allen, who came to Stanford from the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, the oldest collegiate insti- 
tute of learning on the Pacific coast, where 
he had been Dean of the Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Allen was born in 1885. He is 
a native of San Jose, and the greater portion 
of his life has been spent in California. He 
was graduated from the San Jose High 
Schoo] in 1903, with a scholarship that led 
him to the University of California, but he 
soon left the University to devote himself 
solely to the study of piano and organ. Two 
seasons he spent abroad, studying piano and 
composition with Rudolph Ganz and Von 
Fielitz, and organ with Widor. On his return 
he joined the faculty of the College of the 
Pacific, where he remained until he was call- 
ed to Stanford, first to substitute during the 
fatal illness of Mr. Eaton, then as Mr. Eat- 
on’s successor. 


So much for Mr. Allen’s musical endow- 
ment. In addition he possesses youth, en- 
thusiasm and executive ability. He plans in- 
telligently and he carries his plans to fulfill- 
ment. It is hardly too much to say that the 
cause of good music has advanced more 
rapidly during Mr. Allen’s tenure of office 
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than it had in the preceeding fifteen years 
since the church was dedicated, yes, or the 
twenty-seven years of the University’s active 
existence. Three events within the last eight- 
een months have awakened all California and 
most of the American musical world to a 
realization of Stanford’s possibilities in mu- 
sic. These were masterly performances of 
Verdi’s Requiem in May, 1920, and of Goun- 
od’s Faust in concert form in May, 1921; 
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the three seasons that he has played at Stan- 
ford is enlightening. It shows an eclectic 
taste and an appreciation of the best 
wherever found. In number of perform- 
ances Bach leads with 78 performances of 
37 compositions. Next in number stands 
Guilmant, with 56 performances of 17 com- 
positions; followed by 39 performances of 
6 Widor numbers; 30 performances of 17 
Wagner transcriptions; 25 performances of 
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and a series of three orchestral concerts 
given during the academic year just ended 
by the San Franciseo Symphony orchestra 
under Mr. Hertz. At one of these concerts 
the Stanford Glee Club, conducted by Mr. 
Allen and accompanied by the orchestra, 
sang numbers by Grieg, Schubert, and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. The Glee Club has appeared 
with every first-rate orchestra in California. 
The boys no longer present typical college 
programs. They perform the best music ob- 
tainable, and Mr. Allen is finding in the Glee 
Club a new and effective medium for demon- 
strating the cultural value of the serious 
study of music. 

These are some of the by-paths in Mr. 
Allen’s pilgrim’s progress. The broad, beat- 
en road leads always to. and from the organ 
bench. Analysis of Mr. Allen’s programs in 


11 Mendelssohn compositions, including all 
six of the sonatas; an equal number of per- 
formances of 8 Bonnet numbers; 23 per- 
formances of 6 César Franck numbers, and 
22 performances of 14 Handel numbers. 
The only composer of lighter music repre- 
sented with equal frequency is Mr. Allen’s 
next-door neighbor, Edwin H. Lemare of 
San Francisco (now of Portland, Maine) 
with 22 performances of 13 compositions. 
Barnes, Yon, Sowerby, Bingham, Candlyn, 
Gordon Nevin, Rossetter Cole, Philip James, 
Kinder, Dethier, Macfarlane, Roland Diggle, 
Melchior-Cottone, Stoughton, Rogers, Noble 
—these are familiar American contempor- 
aries whose compositions appear on Mr. Al- 
len’s programs. Think what a liberal edu- 
cation in organ music is afforded by such a 
course! And picture, if imagination can 
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compass its possibilities, the influence upon 
the student of this cultural stream flowing 
into his life at an impressionable age! I 
know an elderly physician, for many years 
also an organist, who counts among the 
greatest cultural influences of his life the 
Baeh playing of Prof. John Knowles Paine 
at Harvard, away back in the 60’s. Even 
today, after the lapse of nearly sixty years, 
his eyes sparkle with enthusiasm at the very 
recollection of it; and organ playing at 
Harvard in those days was no such part of 
a carefully-planned educational scheme as is 
that of which Mr. Allen’s programs at Stan- 
ford give evidence. 


IV. 

Yt is Mr. Allen’s fondest hope that from 
this increased interest and activity may be 
born a department of music at Stanford. 
How? Stanford scorns small beginnings; it 
looks with official disfavor upon a slow out- 
growth from courses offered by a single lec- 
turer. The Stanford ideal is a department 
that, Minerva-like, shall spring into being 
fully-equipped. Stanford would bridge in a 
moment the gulf between polyp and man. 
Mr. Allen is wholly in sympathy with this 
ideal. Sometime, he hopes, the day will 
dawn when Stanford shall be ready to offer 
a complete musical education, when music 
shall be a recognized University department 
of study with world-renowned masters and 
an adequately equipped plant. When this 
time does come, if one may judge the future 
from the past, there will be no halfway pre- 
paredness. Stanford’s school will be from 
the outset one of the foremost music schools 
in America. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the 
place which music will have in the Stanford 
cirriculum. The two classie eastern univer- 
sities, Harvard and Yale, pursue diametri- 
cally opposite policies with reference to mu- 
sic. At Harvard music has an academic but 
not a departmental standing; at Yale it is 
accorded no academic recognition whatever. 
Harvard requires no practical music, and it 
has no course leading to a degree in music. 
The student may major in musical theory, 
may even make his Ph. D. if he possesses 
the right type of mind and acquires the 
necessary erudition; but he makes it ex- 
actly as he would in Sanscrit—not neces- 
sarily because he knows music but because 
he knows a good deal about music. At Yale 
music is divorced from the academic course. 
Yale conducts a music school that is second 


-of each. 


to none in the country, but its University 
affiliation leads exclusively to a degree in 
music. At Yale the student may make his 
Bachelor of Arts; then, if he wishes, he may 
start afresh and make his Bachelor of Music. 
But neither course helps the other. At Yale 
much stress is laid upon practical music, and 
the candidate for a degree must first convince 
the examiner of his ability to perform a con- 
certo with orchestra as well as to compose 
an overture. 

Stanford’s course will probably lie mid- 
way between the two, adopting some features 
It will not isolate music like a 
leper, as is done at Yale. Stanford has a 
single baccalaureate degree; but it confers 
its Bachelor of Arts in Law, in Engineering, 
in Chemistry. Therefore when music has 
attained University recognition, we may ex- 
pect the graduate in music to receive his 
Bachelor of Arts in Music. Music will be 
treated exactly as other subjects are treated. 

And surely music will not be wholly as- 
similated into the academic department, as 
it is at Harvard. Stanford’s ideal is indi- 
vidualism in education. Its courses are 
built about the individual, who is fed on the 
food that is best adapted to his own need, 
not to that of “some average man in some 
average age.” The cornerstone of the Stan- 
ford structure may be found in the two sen- 
tences which Dr. Jordan quotes from Agas- 
siz, that “a mind is made strong by the 
thorough possession of something” and that 
“a specialty is the backbone of education.” 
Mr. Stanford, we are told, “had no interest 
in general education as an end in itself; no 
desire to fit men for a life of leisure, or for 
any ‘life that did not involve a close adap- 


tion of means to ends.” The object of the 


University is to enlist the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the student himself by bring- 
ing into play “the two types of impulse 
strong enough to count,” love of the work 
itself and an insight into the relationship of 
this work to his future life. The require- 
ments for graduation are a technical mastery 
of some major subject, plus a well-rounded 
education in complementary branches. The 
future Bachelor of Arts in Music of Stan- 
ford will have acquired the same technical 
mastery of some instrument that is required 
at Yale and the technical familiarity with the 
materia musica of composition that is re- 
quired at both Yale and Harvard. In addi- 
tion he will have received a college training 
in modern languages, history, and such other 
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branches as the combined wisdom of his 
departmental head and himself shall have 
found necessary to well-rounded musician- 
ship and to citizenship in Twentieth Century 
America. The practical side will surely not 
be neglected. Mr. Stanford had “little re- 
spect for educational millinery.” He be- 
lieved in the practical results that are obtain- 
ed from thorough knowledge in some one 
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line. And until the way opens for the es- 
tablishment of a department of music that 
shall feel itself sufficiently well-equipped to 
get, practical results, there is little likelihood 
that such a department will be established. 
However, the barrier is economic rather than 
academic, for President Wilbur is apprecia- 
tive of the cultural value of music and in- 
terested in the work that is being done. 


¥; 

No criticism need be made of the Stanford 
policy of waiting a propitious moment 
for the establishment of its department of 
music. This policy has been successful in 
other branches in the past, and there is no 
reason why it should not be equally success- 
ful in musie in the future. But leaving 
these plans wholly out of consideration, is 
Stanford’s present policy consistent with. its 
own educational principles and traditions? 
It believes, and truly, that “the world turns 
aside to let any man pass who knows whither 


he is going;” and in the evolution of such 
men it recognizes two essential steps: first 
knowledge, then its testing and setting in 
order. President Jordan sees prophetic vi- 
sions of “the myriad triumph of allied 
science;” but he never forgets the logical 
application of means to end, ie, “that 
knowledge itself must precede any use that 
man can make of it.” 

Now this is exactly what Stanford is not 
doing in music today. It provides a com- 
petent organist; it gives him a good instru- 
ment and encourages him to perform the 
best compositions; it gives him its financial 
support in additional musical activities. In 
short, it gives him as nearly as possible 
carte blanche to realize his musical ideals. 
But the ground in which he sows his seed is 
not prepared. The University either ignores 
or takes for granted in the student the nee- 
essary foundation, structural and historical, 
upon which the organist must build. It is 
seldom present. What the University offers 
is a course in applied music; what it fails 
to do is to provide a course in the practical 
understanding of musical structure that 
shall enable the student to understand it. It 
quite forgets its own maxim, that “Knowl- 
edge must precede any use that can be made 
of it.’ The organist is laboring almost 
superhumanly to educate the student body in 
music; but in the last analysis he is little 
more than a cultural influence because all 
preparatory education has been omitted. 

This is not a plea for courses in harmony, 
counterpoint, fugue, composition, or the 
various branches of instrumental music. 
Such courses are for embryonic musicians 
and would not be attractive to general stu- 
dents. But the University should supple* 
ment Mr. Allen’s organ recitals with courses 
in appreciation of music, courses sufficiently 
technical to instruct the student in the fun- 
damental difference between a fugue and a 
sonata and sufficiently historical to give him 
a perspective that includes Beethoven, Wag- 
ner and Debussy. Much of cultural value 
may be absorbed, accidentally and inciden- 
tally, from the frequent hearing of Bach 
and Widor and Edward Shippen Barnes, 
exactly as an untrained listener may absorb 
something from hearing “Paradise Lost” or 
“The Ring and the Book” read aloud fre- 
quently. But it is not scientifically educa- 
tional. No educator would present Brown- 
ing to the unripe philosophy of the gram- 
mar grade. First of all, then, the Univer- 
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sity should foster intelligent listening; call 
it intellectual listening, if you like. Surely 
some slight insight into the anatomy and 
physiology of music will not vitiate its spir- 
itual message, about which we sometimes 
prate so glibly. If the spiritual message is 
so attenuated that it fades before the dawn 
of a little technical knowledge, surely it is 
not worth saving. A course in musical ap- 
preciation will not do everything. The stu- 
dent to whom fugue or sonata is unintelli- 
gible may never find in Bach and Beethoven 
the same easy emotional content that he finds 
in Lemare’s Andantino. But added knowl- 
edge of fugue or sonata structure will at 
least stimulate his intellectual appreciation ; 
and some day, if he persists, he may find that 
these same despised classics have sounded 
within him undreamed-of spiritual depths. 
Not only should the University take meas- 
ures to evolve intelligent listeners to music; 
it should aim also to evolve creative listen- 
ers. The creative effort of the performer 
liberates certain emotional experiences which 
the creative effort of the composer has stored 
in intelligible symbols. This is Mr. Allen’s 
task. He selects his program largely from 
the inspired literature of music, which, in 
performance, he must recreate. But this is 
not enough. The triangle of perfection is 
not complete. The creative listener is need- 
ed, whose function it is “to saturate this 
complex of emotion with his own and return 
it to the player in the form of heightened 
inspiration.” “Music,” in the picturesque 
language of Robert Schauffler, “is a sort of 
chronic Nicodemus. It must be born again 
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whenever it would enter the kihgdom of the 
human heart.” 

Why should the University undertake to 
develop intelligent and inspirational listen- 
ing? Because it is the function of the Uni- 
versity to do so, if it elects to meddle at all 
in matters musical. Asked the question, Of 
what use is a college training? one would 
probably say—in substance—that a college 
develops in the student the faculty of dis- 
crimination, first in his specialty, afterward 
in the affairs of life in general; that is en- 
larges his field of vision, historically and 
philosophically, and provides him with def- 
inite principles and perspectives whereby he 
may judge the probable efficacy ‘of the thou- 
sand-and-one nostrums that are prescribed 
every year for the ills that afflict the body 
politic. Reduced to simpler terms, it makes 
him a useful citizen; i.e., it makes him help- 
ful. Intelligent listening is the use of the 
discriminative faculty. It is the student 
stage. It may or it may not be helpful to 
the performer. It is essentially individual. 
Creative listening is the application of one’s 
intelligence—plus everything else that music 
may come to mean to one—to life. It is use- 
fulness, helpfulness;-it is maturity; it com- 
pletes the circuit. 

Music % a delicate flower growing in the 
garden of life. Musical forms are the stalk 
upon which the flower grows, and our study 
is but the cultivation of the earth about its 
roots. 

“God make us wise to know 
How strong the stalk must grow 
That rears so fair a flower!” 


~~ eT 
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credited with blowing on a pipe. The 
legend does not state who made the pipe. 
There evidently was little competition in 
the pipe making line in those days and, 
furthermore no inquisitive organists to pop 
the question, “Who’s make is it?” 
Nevertheless, Pan is on record as having 
furnished wind for a pipe or a set of pipes, 
and we must believe that he did it in the most 
natural way imaginable. 
I wonder if those ancient Egyptian fellows 
(or female angels, because they appear to be 
wearing skirts as they are pictured on the 
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ancient tablets and obelisks) sticking three 
pipes between their lips, evidently to make 
a noise, could have been in competition with 
Pan? It is quite possible that with these 
Egyptian pipe-blowers began the making of 
our many ranked (and rank) mixtures. 
Pan’s pipes must have been quite entranc- 
ing, judging from his photographs of that 
time and day, showing him sitting on a rocky 
ledge, looking not quite human on account of 
little horns sticking out where his tone bumps 
should have been—or perhaps they were in- 
tensified tonal bumps on account of his being 
the first recorded musician. Again, we notice 
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in the picture that he has cloven feet. What 
for? Evidently to be better heard when beat- 
ing time to his tune and the wild blasts on 
his pipes, to better inspire the barefooted 
fairies hopping about among the thistles. 
Coming back to the Egyptians: were these 
not also pictured as some stiff-legged mortals 
wearing corkscrew whiskers, holding pipes, 
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found worth while elaborating upon is given 
on pages 12 to 14 of Volume I. where he 
quotes Tertullian( A.D. 150—230) : “Behold 
the marvellous art of Archimedes, I allude to 
the Hydraulic Organ; so many members, so 
many parts, so many joints, so many sound 
conduits, so much tonal effect, so many com- 
binations, so many pipes, and all at one 
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THE HYDRAULIC ORGAN 


Courtesy of Dodd Mead & Co. The small drawing at the upper left shows the manual “key” by which the 
organist sounded the pipe 


and under their arms carrying what appear- 
ed to be pigskins, looking very solemn during 
the performance, apparently playing a fu- 
neral dirge to a departed cat? 

But enough of conjecturing. Let’s see if 
we cannot hit upon a better beginning? 

The writer enjoyed the privilege of meet- 
ing the author of that great work “The Art 
of Organ Building”—George Ashdown Auds- 
ley, L. L. D. Through Dr. Audsley’s kind 
aid I received permission from the publish- 
ers, Dodd Mead & Company, to quote from 
“The Art of Organ Building” in word and 
picture. Therefore ‘we will in the following 
avail ourselves of this privilege. 

During the early, primitive age of organ 
construction information as to wind creating 
apparatus for the sounding of organ pipes 
appeared to be quite meager. The first ac- 


count which Dr. Audsley seemed to have . 





touch”. 

The above being of course in reference to 
the much guessed-at Hydraulic Organ. 
However, we may accept Dr. Audsley’s des- 
cription and diagram, as nearly correct an 
explanation of the water air-compresser as 
is necessary, to explain the wind creation 
for organs during that period; and for the 
benefit of those who have no knowledge of 
Dr. Audsley’s account we may quote in ex- 
planation of the accompanying diagram. 

“In the Transverse Section, A is the base 
of framed wood-work on which all parts of 
the instrument are supported. B is the ves- 
sel constructed of brass, closed at bottom, so 
as to hold water, and open to the atmosphere 
at top. Within this vessel is fixed the coni- 
eal or funnel-shaped wind reservoir C, the 
lower edge of which is supported a few inches 
above the bottom of the vessel, and is im- 
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mersed in water, as indicated at D. The up- 
per portion or neck of this wind reservoir 
opens into the lower chamber E, of the wind 
chest. On the right and left of the brazen 
vessel are placed the air pumps F and G, 
supported by the cross-pieces H.” 

The above ought to suffice to give the read- 
er an idea of the construction of the “water 
bellows”, if we may call it such. 

For further detailed information we would 
advise the good reader to consult Dr. Auds- 
ley’s work, which may be found in any good 
library. Again we quote from Dr. Audsley: 

“The earliest known representation of a 
Pneumatic Organ is that found on the obe- 
lisk erected at Constantinople by Theodosius 
the Great (A.D., 346-395). The sculpture, 
which is of considerable length, contains the 
representation of two small Organs, formed 
of pipes planted on wind-chests, and sup- 
plied with wind from detached bellows, of 
the diagonal form, on the upper boards of 
which men are standing.” 

From this account may be gathered that 
at that early period already two forms of 
organ wind creation existed. The jerky ef- 
fect in the sounding of the pipes may readily 
be imagined, They evidently did not consider 
an artificial tremulant necessary in those 
days in order to satisfy the sentimental tastes 
of the audience. 

Another quotation from Dr. Audsley’s 
work states: “From the above is clearly dem- 
onstrated that the Pneumatic Organ was 
well known in the latter part of the Fourth 
Century; and was becoming recognized as 
an important musical instrument in the Fifth 
Century; when Cassiodorus wrote: ‘It is 
highly probable that it would have entirely 
superseded the Hydraulic Organ, had means 
been readily found for regulating and im- 
parting a uniform pressure to the wind from 
the bellows:’ It was centuries later before 
the wind regulating was successfully accom- 
plished.” 

In this early Pneumatic Organ we of 
course recognize the birth of the organ bel- 
lows, the principal of which is being main- 
tained to this day in the feeder bellows. 

As an account of the most strenuous meth- 
od and magnitude of organ wind production, 
Dr. Audsley cites an interesting case as per- 
taining to an organ in the Monastic Church 
of Winchester in the time of Bishop Ethel- 
wood (A.D. 963-980) the translation of 
which reads as follows: 

“Such organs as you have built are seen 
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nowhere, fabricated on a double ground. 


Twice six bellows above are ranged in a row, 
and fourteen lie below. These, by alternate 
blasts, supply an immense quantity of wind, 
and are worked by seventy strong men, labor- 
ing with their arms, covered with perspira- 
tion,each inviting his companions to drive 
the wind up with all his strength, that the 
full-bosomed box may speak with its four 
hundred pipes which the hand of the organist 
governs.” 

Great! Just think, to take the strength of 
seventy men to furnish wind for only four 
hundred pipes; wonder if the account was 
correct? though this might well have been, 
when we consider that while some men were 





FROM XI CENTURY 


Courtesy of Dodd Mead & Co. Ten pipes require 

six men. Note the impossible crossing of the pump 

handles at the right. Even XI Century draftsmen 
: erred at times 


treading the bellows and getting winded, 
others from reserve were taking their places. 
What would have happened had these men 
been told that in 1922 men would be blowing 
organs with twice four hundred pipes with 
but a half H. P. energy? A seventy-throated 
groan perhaps. 

Another instance may be worth quoting 
from Dr. Audsley’s book: “The instrument 
has ten pipes, or perhaps fourteen, as four 
of them appear to be double pipes. It re- 
quires four men exerting all their power to 
produce the necessary wind, and two men 
to play the instrument. Moreover, both play- 
ers are depicted also busily engaged in di- 
recting the blowers about the proper supply 
of wind. Six men and only fourteen pipes! 
It must be admitted that since the Twelfth 
Century some progress has been made, at all 
events, in the construction of the Organ.” 

Dr. Audsley proceeds through the pages 
of his work in steady progression, step by 
step, showing the improvement of this phase 
of organ construction in word and picture, 
much of it very similar, until we feel that 
we are quite acquainted with the earliest 
modes of organ wind production. Therefore 
let us skip the intervening period and look 
into the construction of the organ bellows of 
our day, still serving in many organs. 



































Unpopularity of Organ Recitals 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


organs and the undoubted advance in or- 
few gan playing, a words on this import- 
ant subject, will not be amiss, 

That organ recitals in general are not pop- 
ular, cannot be denied, especially when one 
notices the efforts of many of our most skill- 
ed and well known organists meeting with 
seant appreciation. It is obvious that there 
is more than one reason for this state of 
affairs. First, the harm done by “strum- 
mers” or “ineapables”’, by persons whose 
limit of skill is reached when they have 
stumbled through a church service; and sec- 
ondly, the apparent lack of interest on the 
part of the general public toward this 
branch of music. 

It may seem extravagant to assert that the 
fault lies to a great extent with the organists 
themselves, but when looked at from. the 
point of view of a person with an average 
musical education, this will be found to be 
the case. ; 

In detail, this is the argument of the mat- 
ter under discussion. What is the reason 
prompting the many “mere passables” who 
officiate in the church services, to give re- 
citals? Chiefly, I think, to advertise them- 
selves and to get pupils. I know from ex- 
perience that this is one result obtainable 
from recital giving. Of course the ultimate 
suecess here depends upon the ability and 
artistic accomplishments of the recitalist. 

It seems to me a vague ambition many of 
us have; and because we are employed to 
play the organ for the Church services on 
Sunday, we think this fact qualifies us to 
show our ignorance so far as recital per- 
forthance goes, especially when so few of 
us touch our beloved (?) instruments be- 
tween Sundays. 

One organist I know (who is now expend- 
ing his efforts along other lines) started out 
with recitals. The first drew a moderate 
crowd, half we can assume from curiosity; 
the second, less—people even went out be- 
fore it was half over; and so on until it 
dawned upon his clouded vision that some- 
thing was wrong. 

However talented a man may be latently, 
he cannot accomplish anything by merely 
playing preludes at the church service. I 
would not like to think I was fooling my- 
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self, much less the church people, by playing 
even my church services without practising 
everyday, be it ever so little. 

Let us assume that a recital is given with 
the object of assisting some charitable work 
or defraying expenses in connection with 
the church itself. A large attendance and 
liberal support is naturally looked for, but 
if one third of the congregation is present 
and there is sufficient to pay for light con- 
sumed after the necessary expenses are de- 
ducted, it is as much as can be generally ex- 
pected. 

Glance at the program, and thereby hangs 
a tale. Will it be found to be compiled with 
a view to giving the congregation a selection 
of music which they can appreciate and un- 
derstand? or will the items be chosen large- 
ly from the works of the most classical com- 
posers, many in a minor key, conveying 
to the average person only a sense of com- 
plete boredom, and feeling of relief when the 
recital is over? 

Of course it will be obvious that the more 
advanced an organist is, the more his tastes 
will be in the direction of classic music, but 
he need not overlook the fact that though a 
program selected from the works of Bach, 
Vierne, Widor, and others of the same school, 
would be appreciated by cultured musicians, 
it is a practical certainty that it would be 
wasted on the mass, whose musical under- 
standing cannot go much beyond the realms 
of attractive melody or pleasant harmonies. 

Some of the best organists seem to revel 
in the depth and scholasticism of the numbers 
they choose for recital programs. I myself 
once attended a recital where the only ap- 
preciable number was Guilmant’s Lamen- 
tation, and the recital which commenced at 
eight o’clock kept its leviathanian course 
until nine forty-five. It takes much to tire 
me so far as good music is concerned, but I 
was truthfully bored before that recital came 
to its ultimate conclusion. 

That organ recitals can be made popular 
and enjoyable is proved by such men as 
Baldwin, Heinroth, and Kinder. Look at 
the programs of these recitalists, and the 
secret (if there be any secret to successful 
organ recitals) stands revealed to those who 
fail to grasp the requirements. And these 
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The Boy-Voice 


II. — Selection — Breath — Tongue 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


OST children can sing, and all can 

M be taught to, provided their hearing 

and mentality are normal; and as 

soon as the child can talk, it should 

be encouraged to hum little songs. However, 

until a child has passed his first seven-year 

cycle, serious technical work can scarcely be 
attempted with his voice. 

Many excellent books have been written 
on the training of a BOY SOPRANO, and a- 
long this line practically nothing new can be 
said; but most trainers give no consider- 
ation to the difficult break that causes so 
much trouble, not realizing that all the work 
ON HIS BOY-VOICE SHOULD BE DONE WITH A 
THOUGHT FOR THE CHANGE, to carry him 
over the break, and thereby develop his ma- 
ture-voice into a thing of beauty. 

In the training of a boy-soprano, all auth- 
orities agree that a well placed head-tone 
must be established before there can be much 
development of either quality or quantity. 
Every teacher has his own methods for ar- 
riving at certain points, but the tone must 
be free, loose, and easily produced, if much 
success is to be obtained. 

Most little boys will sing with a light tone, 
if a high pitch is given; but it is rarely open 
and free: due partly to the effort of trying 
too hard, partly from a mouth only half 
open (if open at all) and a tongue swallow- 
ed into the throat. 

Choir-trainers, in selecting voices for their 
work, choose the light, sweet, and clear ones 
rather than those that are rough, thick and 
nasal. However, in starting with a child 
of nine, especially in private lessons, any 
kind of a voice will serve, if the child has 
proper hearing, and is normal mentally. In 
fact, the greater obstacles to overcome, the 
greater the joy in the completed work. 

Of course, a talented child will be easier 


to teach; but a skillful teacher will obtain 
surprising results with a very mediocre voice. 

As the aim of these lessons is to help all 
voices of boys, I would encourage that teach- 
er whose material is poor. In teaching such 
a young boy, a ten-minute lesson every day, 
if possible, would be the best way to obtain 


. any satisfactory progress. 


Careless breathing is proverbial among 
boys, and the puffing and gasping so fre- 
quently heard, rendering the tone thick and 
sometimes off pitch, is due to hurried and 
insufficient breath. 


BREATHING EXERCISE 


A good breath-control is therefore a very 
important factor in the development and 
preservation of the voice; and great care 
must constantly be used by both teacher and 
pupil, until good habits are fixed. 

For the first exercise have the child stand 
firmly, but comfortably, on his feet, his 
chest high, and his arms “akimbo” with his 
fingers to the front. While the teacher 
counts four, the child slowly takes a deep 
breath; his shoulders must not lift up, and 
he should feel a slight pressure of his ribs 
against his fingers. Then while the teacher 
repeats the count of four, he must slowly 
let his breath out. At first his mouth may 
be open to prevent any contraction of his 
throat; but after a few times, a closed mouth 
will give him no trouble; and it is advised, 
as it tends to clear out the nasal passages, 
and make his breathing more complete. 

At the second lesson a hold of several 
counts is advisable after the breath is taken, 
and before it is released. This count may 
be gradually added to, until he ean hold his 
breath easily to a count of ten without any 


contraction of the muscles of the upper 
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chest and throat: after which the breath is 
easily released. There will be a tendency 
to draw .up the shoulders while holding the 
breath,. which may be frequently noticed in 
the singing of long tones; so great caution 
must be observed that the shoulders do not 
life, or the chest sag. This exercise will be 
sufficient for two month’s vocal work, and 
it should be done five times previous to each 
little lesson. 


TONE PLAYS 


Another way to improve the deep breath- 
ing of a child, and at the same time increase 
his imagination, is through the use of tone- 
plays, so popular in the lower grades of our 
Public Schools. 

There are many of these tone-plays that 
might be used; but specially beneficial is the 
imitation of the ringing of the. tower-bell. 
The child grasps the rope (in imagination) 
with one hand above the other, then pulls 
down, and at the same time sings: “ Ding- 
dong.” (“Ding being sung on the pull down, 
at about the first space F, and the “Dong” 
on the same tone, as the imaginary rope 
swings up.) 

This is a splendid exercise: it strengthens 
the back, develops a deep breath-control, 
and places a fine resonant quality, that fills 
the front of the face, giving the child the 
“feel” of a proper ringing tone. 


Then there is the big bass drum, with its. 


“Boom, boom, boom!” We imagine the drum 
held by a strap around the neck; the left 
hand steadies the back of the drum, and the 
right hand grasps the stick, while the arm is 
lifted to beat during the taking of the breath, 
and the cheeks are inflated for the singing of 
the tone (first space F) on “boom!” which 
gives an added variety of breathing. 

These exercises will delight a small boy; 
and when invited to produce some sound he 
has heard for his next lesson, he will charm 
you with his originality, and the perfection 
of his imitation. 

Tone-plays could be used with the breath- 
ing-exercises previously given, or as a sup- 
plement to them , They ‘add greatly to the 
boy’s imitative and creative ability; and will 
be invaluable later, as a basis for the artis- 
tie interpretation of his songs. 

After a week’s work, the following exer- 
cises could be introduced. Standing in the 
same position as at first, the boy takes a 
deep breath, after which he sings the count 
on a given tone, up to five. (The count may 
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be increased to ten or twelve later.) 

It will be observed that more breath is 
used in actual singing of the counts than by 
holding it silently; also, it takes more breath 
to sing a high tone than a low one; so the 
pitch should be in the middle of the voice, 
rather than at an extreme point. 

The same care must be observed that no- 
thing stiffens; and the count should close, 
before all the breath is used. This reserve 
of breath may be gently exhausted at. the 
end. As in the first exercise, the muscular 
pressure (if any) must occur at the waist 
line, and not at the throat or shoulders. 
With these good breath-habits, the tone 
should develop into one of nice quality, and 
an increasing quantity as well. 


THE TONGUE 


But the improper breathing done by a 
small boy, is not the only factor in making 
a poor tone-quality: the tongue also plays 
an important part. Not only does it crowd 
itself into the throat, but it curls up in 
front, and destroys the resonance of the 
tone. 5 

It must be trained to lie flat in the mouth; 
and except when in use, the tip should be 
touching the teeth. 

A famous English teacher uses the follow- 
ing exercises to help control the tongue. 

1. “With the mouth well open, put the 
tongue straight out as far as possible. Then 
draw it quickly back, trying to make it lie 
flat, and well sunk at the back, touching the 
lower teeth on the sides and front.” 

2. “With the tip of the tongue pressing 
the lower teeth, push it as far out as pos- 
sible, which will roll it over double. Then 
quickly draw it back as at first.” 

3. “With the tongue as flat as possible, 
raise the tip and push it perpendicularly 
and quite slowly toward the roof of the 
mouth. Then lower it slowly to its origin- 
al position.” 

The lips and lower jaw must be kept 
perfectly still in these exercises, and the un- 
pleasant “throaty” quality, so frequently 
noticed may thus be overcome. 

I have set down these tongue exercises, but 
I doubt if they are necessary, for if the child 
breathes correctly, there will be no difficulty 
with the tongue. Rather, have the child 
“hold his breath”, and see the action of the 
tongue. It is in perfect position, as are his 
chest, ribs and diaphram. He starts to sing 
by holding his breath. 











R EDMUND SERENO ENDER, or- 
M ganist and choirmaster of Old St. 

Pauls, Baltimore, was born in New 

Haven, Conn., July 22nd, 1886. 
After the usual courses in the public schools 
of New Haven Mr. Ender entered the Music 
School of Yale University and graduated in 
1903. Then followed a course in the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York City, which in 
turn was followed with studies under Franz 
Grunicke in: Berlin. 

With these studies as a ground work, Mr. 
Ender plunged into the stream of music 
activities and today finds himself in one of 
the big positions in America. His teaching 
classes include organ and voice, and his other 
activities are organ recitals, accompanying 
and conducting. He has too much respect 
for composition to rush madly into it as most 
of us do, though he has a complete service for 
the Jewish Synagogue which has been widely 
used. 

Prior to his work in Baltimore Mr. Ender 
was professor of music in Carleton College, 
and the six years before that he was engaged 
as organist of Gethsemane Episcopal Church 
and the Reform Jewish Temple of Minne- 
apolis. In St. Pauls he has a modern 3-48 
organ and one of the famous boychoirs in the 
country, St. Pauls being the first church in 
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America to house and educate its own choir 
boys. Mr. Ender was preceded in St. Pauls 
by Mr. Alfred R. Willard, now retired from 
church work, who in turn was preceded by 
Dr. Miles Farrow, of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York. 


The July Calendar 


ULY is too near the Church vacation 

season to be of much interest to the pro- 

gram maker, so that only a few sugges- 

tions will be made this month, covering 
merely the main events. 

Sunday, July 2nd, derives its interest 
from the Fourth of July when America de- 
clared its independence. This, as every other 
great and worthy event in history, owed its 
success to the initiative and leadership of the 
very few who were willing to break away 
from the old and seek something good in the 
new. The art, the theory, the practise, the 
viewpoint that never changes, stagnates, and 
the owner thereof becomes what is known as 
a back number. A few organ numbers sug- 
gest themselves: 

Burdett’s PretupE HeEroique, 2-4-166, 
Schirmer; a number that is big in concept 
but not easy to play; 

Frysinger’s Linerty Marcu, 2-5-215, an 





easy, fluent number in popular style; 

Yon’s American Fantasy, 3-2-53, Fisch- 
er; @ brilliant fantasia on American tunes; 

Fearis’ “My FaitH Looks up To THEE”, 
4-3-95, Summy; an easy anthem of tuneful 
character ; 

Kursteiner’s “DELIVERANCE”, 3-10-360, 
Kursteiner & Rice; a big number of fine vir- 
ile style, rather heavy for hot weather but 
highly appropriate. 

Sunday, July 9th, is a high and dry day 
when nothing happened, so that the program 
maker can go his own sweet way—and make 
his music as light and sweet as possible. 

Sunday, July 16th, borrows something 
from the 18th of July some years ago when 
the American forces successfully counter- 
attacked at Chateau-Thierry and hundreds of 
them gave up their lives that liberty might 
not perish from the earth; no live man can 
forget what they did there. We suggest: 
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Foerster’s In Memoriam, 4-3-103, Ditson; 
a meditative number of lofty conception, 
easy to play; 

Gaul’s CHant For Deap HEROES, 3-2-69, 
Gray; 

Nevin’s “Rest YE In PEACE IN FLANDERS 
Fietps”, 2-6-248, Ditson 

Yon’s RimeMBRANCA, 4-5-175, Fischer. 

Sunday, July 23d, has no significance of 
its own, though the 25th is the birthday of 
Mr. Edward M. Read, of St. Louis, who has 
given the organist a great many melody 
pieces of considerable worth and genuine 
simplicity; an entire organ program of Mr. 
Read’s works could easily be arranged. We 
suggest his OrreRTOIRE in A flat, and also 
the one in B flat, the PRELUDE AND MELODY 
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in F, the Marcu in E flat, the Berceuse in 
B flat, most of them published by Presser and 
White-Smith. 


Sunday, July 30th, might well take its 
program from July 28th, 1914, when the 
most inexcusable, preposterous war in all 
history was begun on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts—and what good did it accomplish? 
Forget your theorizing and come down to 
hard facts: what one good-thing did the war 
accomplish? How much better off would the 
entire world be today had Colonel House 
succeeded in the mission upon which Presi- 
dent Wilson sent him to the withered armed 
and withered brained autocrat of central 
Europe ten years ago! 


Repertoire Suggestions 


J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS 
Sine unto Gop 
A JUBILANT anthem for chorus with a 
brilliant accompaniment that adds fire to the 
fuel of the voice parts. The illustration 
shows the opening measures in short score. 





The music is joyful, jubilant without re- 
straint; and the part-writing is simple and 
direct so that each voice can do its best in 
building up the climaxes of sound. Telling 
unisons are used here and there effectively, 
to be followed by blossoming harmony, and 
occasionally the organ takes the field alone. 
After four pages there is a bass solo, which 
can well be taken with the men’s voices in 
unison, against a simple staccato chord in 
march rhythm; the effect is one of consider- 
able strength and virility, almost irresistible 
movement. Then the chorus enters against 
the bass passage and the music leads back 
to a restatement of the original theme, the 
organ leading up to it with a rush. For 
virility and strength, for arousing a chorus 
both at rehearsal and in service, this number 
is excellent; it will be used in my own choir 
for that purpose, and what I take for myself 
I dare safely recommend for others—which 
is the guiding principle of these reviews. 
(Marks 16e) 


FRANCES Me COLLIN 
“Gop 1s ouR REeFuGr” 


ANTHEM for chorus, with soprano solo, and 
an accompaniment that is frequently inde- 
pendent and interesting in itself. The effect 
is one of breadth and command, especially in 
the strong unison passages in the first part of 
the anthem. There is good contrast be- 
tween these assertive unisons and _ the 
unaccompanied passage in contrapuntal 
style that follows After three pages 
of 4-4 rhythm there is a page of 3-4, 
and then the soprano solo in 2-4, after which 
comes the 3-4 again and a brief coda in 2-2, 
so that no rhythms dare complain of slight. 
Perhaps a more coherent number could have 
been written on fewer rhythms. The soprano 
solo is especially good and affords fine con- 
trast with the styles of the chorus passages. 
Altogether the anthem is quite a worthy 
piece of music upon which a ehoirmaster will 
enjoy working, as it is capable of being ren- 
dered with a fine artistry that shall not lack 
for opportunity. It is not difficult in any 
way, and might be attempted even by quar- 
tet choirs, though their unisons would not be 
very telling. (Schmidt 12c) 


WARD STEPHENS 
“Toy WILL BE DONE 


A BEAUTIFUL song for high or low voice. 
The style is clearly shown by our illustration, 
and both melody and accompaniment retain 
the same texture throughout, with the result 
that the song becomes a genuine little art- 
work of refined beauty. The serene melody 
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glides along almost as though without 
motion, against the gentle undulating move- 











ment of the accompaniment, and the origin- 
ality of the text makes the trinity of details 
perfect. It is not difficult to sing, though it 
requires a clear, sweet voice, one without 
vibrato. This song will fit almost any ser- 
vice, though it does not rise to any forte 
climaxes and hence should be programed 
after some large number that will already 
have given the audience all the climaxes it 
needs for the moment. “THy WILL BE 
Done” is a song of superlative refinement 
and beauty and is recommended for all rep- 
ertoires; as a study for unison work in a 
chorus it wonld be excellent also. (H. & D. 
75e) 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 


“Tir Lorp 1s In His Hoty Tempre” 
AN EXCELLENT setting of the text for 
those who can use it; written for chorus with 
partly independent accompaniment, though 
it can be well done also by a quartet. Uni- 
sons are used with fine effectiveness and 
contrasted well with passages in harmony. 
The composer has wisely interpolated the 
statement in Matthew about “where two or 
three are gathered together in my name”, 
which gives a more rational coloring to the 
rather strained passage from Habakkuk. 
As an opening choral number in place of the 
rather inappropriate ministerial dictum that 
usually greets a congregation, this anthem 
would be at its best and it could well be 
abbreviated for all but festive services. Of 
course such use would not be recommended 
save in churches of the old school—we can 
hardly imagine its use in Dr. Stratton’s audi- 
torium, for example. The number is easy to 
sing, the music is finely suited to the text, and 
the anthem makes a fine impression, musi- 
cianly and sincere. (Schirmer 10c) 


WILLIAM LYNDON WRIGHT 


Let nor your HEart BE TROUBLED 
SOLO for medium or low voice with a com- 


fortable range for each—thus avoiding at a 
stroke all possibility of the intrusion of a 
vocal personality into a purely esthetic text. 
The music is poetic, though simple; it is 
slightly inclined to be etherial, so that the 
solo would require to be very carefully pro- 
gramed in a most solemn and impressive 
portion of the service. It is easy to sing, 
though requiring fine breath control and a 
good sense of proportionate balance and 
interpretation: merely singing the notes 
would be but half the battle. It can he 
recommended for ritualistic churches where 
the serene and esthetic atmosphere is un- 
broken by the evils of a shoddy building and 
shoddier equipment such as prevail in most 
churches. (Schmidt 50c) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

GOUNOD: “Giory To THEE My GOD THIS 
NicH?T”’, a two-part anthem for women’s 
voices, of easy compass and well within 
reach of any choir either for solo or tutti 
singing. (Ditson 12c) 

HANDEL: “Hoty art THov”, a trio set- 
ting of Largo arranged for women’s voices. 
(Ditson 12ce) 

BRUNO HUHN: “BLESSED BE THE LORD”, 
an anthem for chorus or quartet, vigorous 
and straightforward, not difficult to sing. 
(Schirmer 20c) 

C. E. B. PRICE: “On See How JEsus 
Trusts”, an anthem for chorus or quartet 
with a goodly number of appealing points 
(of which the title as it is printed on the 
copy is decidedly not one).It is easy to do 
and there is a good quality of melody in 
the middle section, beginning somewhat 
hymn-like on “Just as I am”, The piano 
accompaniment adds nothing and is wisely 
omitted for most of the chorus parts. This 
number is worthy of closer examination by 
ehoirmasters constantly in search of addi- 
tions for their repertoire. (Schirmer 15c) 

WILLIAM R. SPENCE: “ALL HAIL 
THou Victor Gtoriovs”, an anthem for 
chorus for either the post-Easter period or 
for Easter itself, It has a genuine enthu- 
siasm about it, is simple and easy to sing. 
(Ditson 12c) “Come unto Mer”, anthem 
for chorus or quartet, with bass solo; simple 
and easy to sing, with a good degree of mel- 
ody. Though primarily intended for the 
Lenten season it is equally appropriate for 
communion services and other occasions. 
(Ditson 12c) “O Give THanks”, festival or 
general anthem for chorus with soprano solo. 
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OLEY SPEAKS: “Day Is DYING IN THE 
WEstT”’, an evening anthem for quartet or 
chorus with little snatches of unimportant 
solos for high voice here and there. It is a 
harmonized version of the song that has been 
very popular; it is melodious, simple, easy 
to sing, and makes a good impression. 
(Schirmer 15¢) “O Master tet Me WALK 
Wirn Ture”, another simple anthem that 
has existed in song form. It opens with so- 


prano solo and then changes to soprano-tenor’ 


duet for the second page; the third page 
brings in the chorus. It is easily within 
reach of. all.. (Schirmer. lge). “Savior 
BREATHE AN EvENING BLEssine”, a third 
anthem arranged from an original solo; it 
is easy to sing and simple ensugh to ke within 


reach of all choirs. (Schirmer 15c) 


CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS by Probst 
and Bergquist, an octavo collection of 70 
pages of four-part music containing “Solo- 
mon Levi” and “Abide With Me”, and every- 
thing in between. There are about 40 num- 
bers such as “America the Beautiful”, “Be- 
lieve me if all those Endearing young 
Charms”, “Campbells are Coming”, “Nearer 
my God to Thee”, “Old Black Joe”, “Silent 
Night”; a collection of this sort is sure to 
be of use wherever a group of school boys - 
need music training or recreation and the 
part-singing will undoubtedly appeal to 
young masculine America as a game worth 
investigating. (Schirmer $1.00) 


St. Peter’s Organ -- Geneva 


N UNUSUAL organ is the instrument 
A that now stands in St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church in Geneva, New York. 

It represents a combination of a com- 


pletely dup'exed instrument together with an 
independent third manual and pedal organ to 





mateh. The original instrument was built by 


. Philipp Wirsching seventeen years ago for 


the Art Organ Company as an exhibition or- 
gan, and first erected in the Art Room of 
Steinway’s, N. Y. 

It consisted of two manuals completely 
duplexed, after the specifications of Mr. 
George Ashdown Audsley. The instrument 
as erected in Steinway’s was played upon by 
many prominent organists before it was 
moved to the residence of Mr. J. Hallenbeck 
in Montclair, N. J. Lately it was acquired 


by St. Peter’s Church, and Mr. Wirsching 
was commissioned to add the Choir Organ 
with suitable pedal in the Chancel, while the 
original duplexed Great and Swell Organs 
with their Pedal were located in the Gallery, 
as shown in our illustration. 

The dedicatory recital was given January 
29th, 1922, by Mr. Harry Fletcher, organist 
of the church, who presented a unique idea 
in program-making. This program is here- 
with reproduced in full for the definite as- 
sistance it gives an audience in the apprecia- 
tion of the program’s individual numbers. 


Introduction: Life and the Church 
Choral Variations, Smart 
Chapter 1: Days of Happiness and Peace 
Barcarolle, Bennett 
Andantino Df, Lemare 
Chapter 2: Days of Great Joy and Pleasure 
Festive March, Smart 
Chapter 3: Days of Stress and Strain 
though 
Underneath are the Everlasting 
Arms 
Storm Fantasia, Lemmens 
Chapter 4: Approach of Death 
Crossing the Bar, Fletcher 
Chapter 5: Day of Death 
Marche Funebre et Chant, Guilmant 
Chapter 6: Ressurrection 
Resurrection Morn, Johnston 


The console follows the usual form of 
seventeen years ago, with its rather cumber- 
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some stop-knobs and side-jambs. At the left 
are the Gallery Pedal and Choir Pedal stops 
in the outer rows, with the Swell stops on the 
inner rows; at the right are the Great stops 
of the inner rows and the Choir to their right. 
The three stop-knobs over the couplers control 
three registers located in the Vestry rooms 
for processional use, ete. The pistons are of 
the Absolute type, moving the draw-knobs; 
the player adjusts his piston combinations 
merely by pulling out or pushing in the knobs 
desired for any piston, all the while holding 
that piston in. 

The crescendo pedals are, from left to 
right, Swell, Great, Choir, Universal, Regis- 
ter. The pedal clavier is the perfected Auds- 
ley- Willis. 

The couplers are divided into five groups 
as shown, according to the division affected. 
They are, from left to right: to Pedal, Swell, 
Great, Choir, and the Unison Offs. The con- 
sole is located in the chancel. 


St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Geneva, N. Y. 

Builder: Wirsching, Jan. 29, 1922. 

Specifications: From original two-manual 
of G. A. Audsley. 


¥:?P6. Gil. 89. CM. V2. 74. 
R 5. > a. 14. 2. 43. 
S: ai. 26. 20. 15. 3. 75. 
B 6. 5. 11. a: i. 34, 
P: 196. 779. 767. 921. 146. 2809. 
: Ranks inseparable. 

Ranks individually. 

Stops, genuine ranks and borrowed. 
Borrowed. 

: Pipes. 


WW Rad 


PEDAL: V 5. R 5. S$ 11.B 6. P 196. 


GALLERY 
1 16 Principle Grande-—w—44 
Principle Dolee—m—44 
Bourdon Dolee—w—No. 38 S 
8 Violoncello—m—32 
Dolee—m—No. 14 G 
Flauto Aperto—w—No, 15 G 
7 16 Contra Fagotto—r—32 
» CHANCEL 
8 32 Accoustic Bass—w—No. 9 
9 16 Sub Bass—w—44 
10 .. Lieblichgedeckt—w-—No. 58 C 
11 8 Bass Flute—w—No, 9 


D> Om CO DD 


GREAT: V 11. R 11.8 26. B 15. P 779. 
12 8 *Open Diapason—m—73 
13. .. *Gamba—m—73 
‘14 .. Duleiana—m—73 
15 .. Doppelflote—w—73 
16 .. Viola d’Armour—-m-—73 


17... Vox Angelica—m—61 
18 4 Octave—m—73 
19 .. Violetta—m—73 


20 2 Piecolo—m—61 
21 8 Corno Dolee—r—73 
22 .. Orchestral Oboe—r—73 
Tremulant 
*Unenclosed 
SwELt Division By DUPLEXING 
23 16 Bourdon—w—No. 38 § 
24 8 Small Diapason—m—No. 39 S 
25 .. Violoncello—m—No. 40 S 
26 .. Violone—m—No., 41 S 
27 4 Flauto Traverso—wm—No. 42 § 
28 111 Mixture—m—No. 43 S 
29 16 Contra Fagotto—r—No. 44 § 
30 8 Trumpet—r—No, 45S 
31 .. Clarinet—r—No. 46 S 
Cuorr Division BY DUPLEXING 
32 8 Salicional—m—No. 62 C 


33 .. Clarabella—w—No. 61 C 

34 .. Dulciana—m—No. 64 C 

35 4 Gemshorn—m—No. 66 C 

36 .. Flute d’Armour—w—No. 65 C 


37 8 Oboe—r—No. 69 C 


SWELL: V 9. R 11. S 20.'B 11. P 767. 


38 16 Bourdon—w—73 

39 8 Small Diapason—m—73 

40 .. Violoncello—m—73 

41 .. Violone—m—73 

42 4 Flauto Traverso—wm—73 

43 111 Mixture—m—183 

44 16 Contra Fagotto—r—73 

45 8 Trumpet—r—73 

46 .. Clarinet—r—73 
Tremulant 

Great Division BY DUPLEXING 

47 8 *Open Diapason—m—No, 12 G 

48 .. *Gamba—m—No. 13 G 


49 .. Dulciana—m—No. 14 G 

50 .. Doppelflote—w—No. 15 G 

51 .. Viola d’Armour—m—No. 16 G 
52 .. Vox Angelica—m—No. 17 G 
53 4 Octave—m—No. 18 G 

54 .. Violetta—m—No. 19 G 


55 2 Piceolo—m—No. 20 G 

56 8 Corno Dolee—r—No. 21 G 

57... Orchestral Oboe—r—No. 22 G 
*Unenclosed 


CHOIR: V 14. R 14. § 15, B 1. P 921. 


58 16 Lieblichgedeckt—w—73 
59 8 Open Diapason—m—73 


60 .. Lieblichgedeckt—w—w—No. 58 
61 .. Clarabella—w—73 

62 .. Salicional—m—73 

63 .. Vox Celestis—m—73 

64 .. Duleciana—m—73 

65 4 Flute d’Armour—w—73 

66 Gemshorn—m—73 


67 2 Piccolo Harmonique—m—61 
68 8 Tuba—r—73 
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69 .. Oboe—r—73 

70 .. Vox Humana—r—61 
71 (8) Celesta—49 

72 .. Chimes—20 


Tremulant 


VESTRY: V 2. R283. Bl. P 146. 
73 8 Diapason Solee—m—73 
74 .. Rohrfloete—w—73 


75 4 Flauto Dolee—w—No. 74 
COUPLERS: 24 
PEDAL ~ Great Swett CHOIR 
4’ G S*c GSC Ss SC 
8’ GSsc Gsc Ss SC 
16’ GSC Ss SC 


In his indulgence in wholesale borrowing, 
which is first cousin to the Unit System of 
organ building, Mr. Audsley sets what may 
at first appear to be a startling example of 
organ design; but upon closer examination 
it will be discovered that there is merit even 
in, the unit system and in wholesale borrow- 
ing when it is properly managed. Whether 
this merit in an organ of this size is sufficient 
or insufficient to compete with the merit of 
that which could have been purchased in 
pipe-work inStead of in the more or less ex- 
pensive mechanism required for duplexing, 
is a question’ each reader will want to think 
through for himself. (The reader will re- 
member that only the original two-manual 


(Concluded from page 223) 


are not just ocasional recitals but are given 
season after season, and still keep their pop- 
ularity. A study of the list of programs by 
these men will show that the pieces are chosen 
with a nice discrimination as to exactly how 
far to go with the selections of the classic 
works, The result proves the common sense 
of the whole scheme. 

Taking the public as they are—and not as 
they might be—the program must necessarily 
be popular to a large extent. The mass 
must be studied if their support is to be 
solicited. There is little doubt that this sup- 
port will be given, and a widely increased in- 
terest in things relating to the organ will 
result if those organists who are ambitious 
to do something worth while will find some 
time for regular practise, and if the others 
will remember that they are playing to a 
public that knows little or nothing about 
music, and to whom a classic organ work 
conveys no sense of music whatever. 

Like most other grievances and complaints 
of organists the chief remedy for this lies 
with the organists themselves. 
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specification is by Mr. Audsley and that the 
addition of the Choir manual and pedal 
registers are not his.) 

It will be noted that there is compound 
expression on the Swell clavier and triple 
expression on the Great. The reader will 
also bear in mind that in an instrument of 
this kind, the listing of the specifications can 
be done in several different and almost 
equally advantageous patterns. We have 
almost as much warrant in this @ase for call- 
ing the Great the Swell, and the Swell the 
Great, as we have for our adopted termin- 
ology. Note also that the duplexing of part 
of the Choir Organ enables the player to 
use solo effects from that division alone. 
_Is the organ only in its infancy? Per- 
haps it is in its dotage? What does the 
reader think about investing funds in du- 
plexing and borrowing for organs that al- 
ready have reached a goodly list of thirty 
or forty registers? Instead of buying the. 
forty-one registers (forty-three ranks) and 
thirty-four stop-knobs of this instrument, 
would the reader prefer to invest in fifty- 
three registers and no duplications? These 
are questions which each. musician will 
answer for himself when the time comes; 
perhaps some discussion in the mean time 
would be beneficial. 


Service Programs 


JESSIE CRAIG ADAM : 
THE ASCENSION—NEW YORK 
Mendelssohn—FElijah - 
Gounod—St. Cecilia Mass 
Verdi—Manzoni Requiem 
Gounod—Gallia 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
UNITED CONGREGATIONAL—OBERLIN 
Dvorak—Largo 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Bach—Fantasia Gm 
Maquaire—First Sonata 
“O Savior Sweet’—Bach 
“Hear my prayer’—Dvorak © 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
O—Messiah Overture, Handel 
Bouree (Con. 17), Handel 
c—“O Father whose almighty’, Handel 
“Holy art Thou’, Handel 
O--Allegro (Con. 2), Handel 


Beethoven—Larghetto (Sym. 2) 
Faulkes—Theme in E Varied 
Martin—Evensong 

Boellmann— -Allegro. Andante, 
“Sweet is Thy mercy”, Barnby 
“Glory to God’’, Gounod 

“Seek Him that maketh’, Rogers 


DORA DUCK 
First METHODIST—!? 
Hansen—Alleluia 
Vretblad—Contemplation 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Frysinger—Eventide 


(Continued on page 239) 
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M. M. HANSFORD 


T IS always a pleasure to read “The Free 

Lance” writing of Mr. Hamilton C. Mac- 

dougall in The Diapason. He usually 

says something worth reading and taking 
to heart. In the April number of that publi- 
cation he makes a statement that will prob- 
ably upset a lot of organists who habitually 
endeavor to entertain their congregations by 
giving recitals. He describes hearing several 
recitals given by motion picture organists. 
He says “I am moved to say that I thought I 
detected in their playing an unusual sensi- 
tiveness and vividness. of expression, as 
shown in picturesque and flexible registra- 
tion.” And herein the nail receives the ham- 
mer on the head. But the most remarkable 
statement he makes is contained in the last 
paragraph: “I can’t see how we can escape 
the inference that OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL 
a picture organist is bound to be a better 
recitalist than an equally well trained player 
who has not been successful as a screen ‘play- 
er.” 

At the risk of being rather tiresome on 
this subject, over which ¥ have spread much 
ink for the past five years or more, I will 
say that I have been confidently waiting for 
just this thing to be said, and from the ranks 
of what I may term the highbrows, for I take 
it that Mr. Macdougall speaks from a slightly 
different ground than that of a theater organ- 
ist. I am glad that he has said it. But I 
am sorry for some of the poor old hidebound 
classic organists whose lives have been mostly 
spent in chasing the elusive consecutive fifth. 
It will go hard with them. 


* * * 


There are just a few reasons for Mr. Mac- 
dougall’s conclusions: it requires a musician 
to paint pictures, either on the keyboard or 
to follow them on the screen. It would seem 


that in this age persons who have studied 
musie up to the Toccata AND FuGurE in D 
minor by Bach ought to begin to suspect that 
music primarily is intended to say something. 
But owing to an early overdose of Czerny 
and Cramer, particularly a heavy burden 
called Gradus ad Parnassum, most persons 
who have studied organ and piano have lost 
sight of the human interest in music; and no 
wonder. Nearly all of the older organists 
have been through this grilling. Needless to 
say, that after taking the Third Degree in 
music, the pictures supposed to be seen by 
such players have flown into obscurity. 
Digital dexterity has taken the place of poet- 
ry and the player’s heart has been so sup- 
pressed that he is only fit for conventions of 
the W.C.T.U. and the S.P.C.A. 

Now, as in the case of the picture theater, 
when the organist has come to see the actual 
picture that he is hired to paint right before 
him on the screen, is it any wonder that his 
hair stands on end and begins to turn gray 
in a few weeks? He has forgotten his youth- 
ful enthusiasms for the poetry in music and 
has become a worshipper at the shrine of the 
master mechanies of the trade. Consequently 
he cannot play pictures. Pictures require 
a player who understands the joy of life and 
living. He must be alive and know who is 
who. I do not mean that he must be a rip- 
snorter, as we say in the west, but he must be 
conscious of things as they are, not as his 
churchly environment wou!d have him think 
they are. The unfortunate church organist 
who essays the picture field always runs a- 
muck with this fact: he finds himself all at 
sea when it comes to putting the stuffing 
in his music. He finds that the theater is 
a place of human enjoyment and his playing 
is probably better fitted for funerals, and 
perhaps weddings. There is no doubt about 
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this assertion, the facts have been proved 
before my own eyes right on Broadway for 
the past three or four years, when some of 
the so-called best church organists have been 
tried and found wanting. They lack what 
Bliss Carmen calls the “Music of Life” and 
some of them lack the technic that might en- 
able them to successfully cope with Carl 
Bohm’s piano pieces. 

And then one comes to hear a recital given 
by a fine picture player, as Mr. Macdougall 
did. He is treated to all the fancy, poetry, 
imaginary, and the thousand and one lights 
and shades that the player has been using 
in his daily work. And why not? That is 
his business; it is second nature, as we say. 
Mr. Macdougall listens to him and finds these 
facts, and I hope rejoices accordingly. I do. 
This statement of his, by the way, is certain- 
ly a tribute to the theater organist. He is a 
hard worked man and deserves eulogy. And 
it is quite in keeping that this praise should 
come from a man who is representative of 
all that is legitimate in the art of music. 


* * * 


In the same issue of the aforesaid paper 
comes brother Sheldon of Atlanta, Ga., in 
a tirade against what he calls “Jazz.” 
There is nothing that tickles me more than 
to hear the organists rave against our old 
friend jazz. It is stock stuff; when you have 
nothing else to say, just blaze away at jazz 
and become immortal. Now, if you wish to 
listen to the real stuff on this I will elucidate: 
Checked pants, jazz, suspenders, wheatcakes 
and various other incidentals of life (with 
the possible exception of suspenders) are 
here to pepper us up a bit when we look 
around for something to do on rainy days. 
Not all of us can subsist on string quartets— 
nor on string beans. Jazz fits in and is en- 
joyed by the people who enjoy it. Mr. 
Sheldon says “The time to stop has come”. 
Well, go ahead and stop. The only trouble 
about this article is that Mr. Gruenstein 
backs him up in it and says “Bravo for Mr. 
Sheldon! Organists who can preach like 
that are rare’. My dear Brother Gruen- 
stein, they are not rare at all, they are plen- 


A Difference 


x gees only difference between a stepping 
stone and a stumbling block is in the 
way you use it.—-Enterprise Newspaper 
Association. 
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tiful. That is just what is the matter with 
them. And that is one of the reasons that. 
Mr. Macdougall found a theater organist who 
gave him great pleasure in a recital. Jazz 
is a part of a theater organist’s education. 
I am beginning to believe it ought to be 
taught to all church organists, 


* * * 


However, in spite of all these little 
happenings, life continues to bring its lov- 
liness into being, month after month, and the 
bluebirds are building in my yard. And an 
hour ago a deer crashed through the woods, 
and a youngish sort of dog was hot on her 
trail. This dog was all excited; he fell over 
two or three stone walls, his tongue was hang- 
ing out, and his general movement was too 
much overdone. He reminded of so much of 
the tempest in the teapot in the doings in life. 
Half of it is scarcely worth while. Play your 
pictures the way you wish, and recite your 
recitals all you want to in your own way— 
provided I can stay at home. 


* * * 


I have just had a letter from H. F. Siewert 
who was formerly organist with Sigmund 
Krumgold at the Criterion Theater. He 
writes that he thinks he holds the record for 
long distance picture playing, having played 
“The Golem” more than three hundred times. 

This is truly a long time to play one pic- 
ture and, given the fact of a speedometer on 
the projection machine, a good player could 
almost play it without looking at the screen. 
This reminds me of the trap-drummer at the 
Broadway Theater, during the seven-week’s 
run of Charlie Chaplin in “Shoulder Arms,” 
who said that he could bring in all the ef- 
fects without looking at the picture. He 
could tell by the shadows thrown out over 
the auditorium just what was being done. 
At that time seven weeks was a wonderful 
record, but the Criterion showed the way to 
much longer runs. 


Facts -- Not Traditions 


1% ANY fight for right and justice, facts 
are the high explosives, the facts estab- 
lished by cold, unbiased investigation. Al- 
most invariably, once these facts are secured, 
they point the way to a solution of the 
problem.—National Publishers Association, 
Ine. 








Repertoire Problems 
L. G. DEL CASTILLO 


T IS needless to state that the fundamen- 
| tal problem confronting the inexperien- 

ced motion picture organist is that of 

repertoire. His church repertoire is of 
little value, for he has entered a field where 
his church music is appropriate only in cer- 
tain limited spots. If he has had extended 
concert experience he is a little better off, 
but even then his musical vocabulary has 
large gaps. 

First and foremost there is the awful 
field of popular music, which his traditions 
have taught him to look down upon with a 
fishy and superior eye. But master it he 
must if he is to succeed. There is little that 
can be said of this phase. A clean elastic 
style with sharply defined rhythm and regis- 
tration is the prerequisite. The complimen- 
tary orchestrations sent out by the publish- 
ing houses, if supplemented by the purchase 
of the current musical comedy selections, 
will keep him in touch with the hits, and the 
piano accompaniments arranged in the novel- 
ty form that have become fashionable will 
give him ideas as to their treatment. In 
fact I would suggest a literal reading of them 
to cultivate the style that he needs. And it 
will do him no harm to listen to any good 
dance orchestra. If he has the alert mind 
that he needs to become a successful inter- 
preter of motion pictures the will absorb 
ideas rapidly, and their application will then 
be only a matter of experience. 


His serious music is a larger question. 
The conscientious organist who has not ac- 
quired the swelled head, and I am afraid I 
speak of the minority, never stops making 
new discoveries. How could he? Music lit- 
erature is inexhaustable, But for the begin- 
ner a small repertoire will suffice, if it is 
wisely chosen. The result of my own experi- 
ence has been a compact indexed catalogue, 
always accessible at the console, with forty- 
five subdivisions. The terminology of musi- 
cal types is a matter that varies with individ- 
ual conceptions, and a certain sort of will, 
for instance, be variously known as a dram- 
atic andante, a heavy, a suspensive, and so 
forth. My own list, which I cite as an illus- 
tration, not a model, is headed with Quiet 
Sentimental (Love Themes), and then in- 
cludes the following, with which I have 


linked for comparison one representative 
number : 


Light Brilhant ........ Le Retour (Bizet) 
Bagent  Qanet <5.0.si0:3 6:00:30 Moonlight (Finck) 
Quiet Traumerei 
Light Whimsical.. Carnaval Venetian Suite 
Digit JUVENUC? 6.6.6:5:0:0:5.500:0'0 Dancing Doll 
Light Pastoral : 


(a) Rustic ....Swedish Wedding March 
(Soderman ) 

(b) Woodland, ete. ..Murmuring Zephyrs 
Quiet Pastoral «<c::60604 Morgenstimmung 


Mr eharetene Legende (Friml) 
eisialete Souvenir (German) 
.. Faust Ballet Musie No. 2 


Light Suspensive 
Quiet Suspensive 
Quiet Masculine 


Geiet TWF onc csscccces Cavatina (Raff) 
IMMENEMO! «5:0 <;5) 210 6:0 514s 300 Elegy (Massenet) 
Gruesome ....Signid Suite No. 2 (Greig) 
GPOICBRUON i5i6:0)0.6:6 63s cies osc 00's Puck (Grieg) 
Emotional Sentimental ..Dream Melody 
(Herbert) 


Emotional Heavy ........ Cavatina (Bohm) 


I have omitted the more obvious classifi- 
cations, such as Religious, Martial, Myster- 
ioso, Hurry, and the racial groups. Of 
course many of the above terminologies mean 
nothing to many readers, who think of the 
same types in different terms. They are 
valuable to me only because my individual 
experience has clothed them with clearly def- 
inite meanings, without which they would 
overlap and become ambiguous. It is also 
a fact that the same piece of music will 
mean different things to different people. 
Thus Miss Edith Lang, who has written a 
valuable booklet on Musical Accompaniment 
of Motion Pictures, cites the Bohm CavaTINA 
as a sentimental theme, while to me it is an 
emotional heavy. 

Acquiring the music to properly clothe 
such an outline is a complicated step. I 
dare say all musicians have a certain amount 
of deadwood in their libraries, due to un- 
avoidable errors in selection. In buying in- 
dividual numbers it is cheaper to stick large- 
ly to piano parts of orchestrations, which 
are cheaper and more compact. The Fischer 
and Schirmer catalogues furnish the bulk of 
these. The specially written motion picture 
music is all right for a starter, though I be- 
‘lieve the diligent musician will find in time 

‘that all such things can be duplicated in a 
better class of music. Hurries and agitatos, 
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a 
for instance, abound in the overture albums, 
mysterios are unearthed in all sorts of places 
—the Smugglers music from Carmen, the 
middle section of the ANDANTE CANTABILE 
by Strauss, sections of symphonies, sonatas 
and operas, Grieg, Chopin, Mac Dowell; 
dramatic andantes turn up in suites, and so 
on. 
For the ordinary run of pictures, albums 
will go a long way and save money. Augen- 
er’s Modern Masters, Schirmer’s Orchestra 
albums, a thick octavo size volume entitled 
Masterpieces of Piano Music, and a collection 
of national and patriotic melodies furnish a 
healthy foundation. I don’t believe in the 
popular albums of motion picture music, so 
called. They are generally filled with the 
most hackneyed examples of each type, and 
are cheaply arranged in the bargain. Cer- 
tain composers are particularly adaptable, 
Moszkowski, Chaminade, Grieg, and Chopin 
albums are valuable. Herbert, Friml, Huer- 
ter, Schytte, and Burgmein write good pic- 
ture music. Nevin and Mac Dowell are good 
for certain things. Suites are filled with var- 
ied types, among which might be mentioned 
as particularly useful the Russian and Egyp- 
tian Ballets by Luigini, CaRNAvAL VENE- 
TIAN, and Prerrot and PrerRerTe by Burg- 


‘ ews 
i aaa 


Milton 


ROY L. 


NE OF THE youngest and most suc- 
e cessful theater organists is Mr. Mil- 

ton Charles of the magnificent Tivoli 

Theater in Chicago, where he has 
just begun a new contract. He is fortunate 
in having a three manual orchestral organ 
and is very enthusiastic in his praise of the 
Unit Organ for theater work. He makes ex- 
cellent use of the various accessories and 
believes that such features as the second 
touch, pizzicato, and the fundamental traps, 
are as essential to the theater organ as are 
the MELopy 1n F and Mammy to the organ- 
ist’s library. 

Mr. Charles began his organ studies at the 
age of thirteen and conscientiously worried 
his way through the usual program of Widor, 
Guilmant, and the Bach fugues. Several 
years of church work failed to satisfy his en- 
thusiasm for a medium for his artistic ex- 
pression. Although the atmosphere of the 
church was conducive to the development of 
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mein, Henry VIII and Nett Gwynn by 
German, and the first and second each of 
La Source (Delibes), L’ ARLESIENNE (Bizet), 
Faust Batter Music (Gounod), and PEER 
Gynt (Grieg). And don’t forget the Suite 
FROM THE SouTH and the Scenes Poeti- 
ques for pictures of the open country. 

And when you have your repertoire, what 
are you going to do with it? The only dif- 
ference between organists and coal miners is 
that the coal miner can stop to rest. The or- 
‘ganist works under a strain that is not ap- 
parent to the majority of people, who love to 
tell him what a soft snap he has. Well, he 
hasn’t, and he is under constant temptation 
to drool through a picture. It is for this 
reason that he should cue his picture in black 
and white, and not trust to inspiration and 
improvisation. While he may do a fair job 
under: the hit-or-miss method for the first 
two performances, he is sure to. go stale on 
the picture, before the end of the run, es- 
pecially when it is a mediocre one; So cue 
the picture, and confine the improvising to 
dramatic or unusual situations for which you 
ean find no appropriate music. In other 
words, improvise with a definite purpose or 
not at all. 


Charles 


MEDCALFE 
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some excellent musical ideas, the commercial 
possibilities of theater work appealed to 
him and for several years previous to his 
Chieago engagement he played in several 
of’ the large theaters on the Pacific Coast, 
among which were the Strand of San Fran- 
cisco, Grauman’s and the California of Los 
Angeles, 

While he believes in upholding the dignity 
of the organ at all times he feels that a 
majority of the moving picture theater pa- 
trons prefer to hear lyric numbers or popu- 
lar songs rather than heavy overtures or 
other intricate compositions unless the latter 
are generally known. As the solo number 


MILTON CHARLES 
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of a recent program he arranged a medley 
of two movements from popular overtures, 
two light songs, and part of the Rachmanin- 
off Pretupe. The hearty reception given 
the solo rather proves his theory to be quite 
practical. 

His improvising is never commonplace and 
is not overdone. He has a most pleasant 
personality—which is always a huge asset 
to the theater organist even as it is to the 
politician. He is keenly alive to the pos- 
sibilities of theater organ work and is dili- 
gently trying to please Chicago’s picture- 
going public. 


Brevities 


“QUEEN OF SHEBA” SCORE SUGGESTIONS 
EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 


Rimsky-Korsakoff— Hymn to the Sun 
Rimsky-Korsakoff— Scheherazada 
Verdi— Aida Selections 

Bruch—Kol Nidre 

Massenet— Phedre Overture 
Sibelius— Valse Triste 

Debussy-- Andante (St. Qt.) 

Liszt-— Liebestraum 

Kinder— Berceuse 

Meyerbeer— Coronation March 
Ponchielli— Dance of Hours 

Auber— Masaniello Overture 
Handel— I know That my Redeemer Liveth 


THE Rivoui’s Prano TRIO 


THE finest music number ever staged as an 
accessory to a theater program, in the esti- 
mation of the reviewer, is the “Original 
Piano Trio”. This number was so popular 
that it had to be returned for a second week, 
and even then the popular demand called 
it for another appearance after a brief week 
or two of rest and piled on an immediate re- 
turn for a fourth week, and I doubt if the 
end is in sight yet. Both for eye and ear 
the “Original Piano Trio” was a gem of rare 
perfection. Three grand pianos were beauti- 
fully placed and lighted on the stage, and the 
three pianists, Edgar Fairchild, Herbert 
Clair, and George Dilworth, played with an 
indominitable precision and irresistable style. 
The audience kept up its applause after the 
lights were out and continued through the 
next dozen measures of the orchestral number 


before giving up and resigning themselves to 
an ordinary diet after so rare a‘feast. Schu- 
bert’s Marcuse Miuirarre and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Sona or InpIA were the numbers 
chosen at this performance. Very slight 
variations were indulged in, but in the main 
both numbers sounded as their composers 
wrote them and such variations as were used 
were of minor importance, 


REPERTOIRE SUGGESTIONS 
SOME CURRENT POPULAR NUMBERS 


EVA APPLEFIELD: Moon Pensrvz, for 
piano. The title indexes the piece; it will be 
found useful for sadness, dramatic scenes 
without too much action, melancholy reflec- 
tions, ete. (Fox 50c) 

CARLO and BREAU: Sitver Sanps or 
Love, a smooth, plaintive song, partaking 
liberally of many of the fundamentals of 
melodic beauty; its two-voice chorus is open 
to effective organ registration and its waltz 
rhythm helps along its plaintiveness. (Foster) 

JESSIE L. DEPPEN: Japanese Sunset, 
a piano solo of descriptive nature, easy to 
play and rather true to character. But 
since it’s the same sun that’s doing the setting 
the world over, why not use this appropriate 
piece for any sunset scene, especially for 
those found frequently in our modern scenice 
of such wondrous beauty? This piece would 
fit such a scene admirably. (Fox 50c) 

C. L. JOHNSON: By Sitvery Nits, 2 
happy, care-free song in the usual syncopa- 
tion; distinctly suitable for out-right comedy 


use, or for lighter scenes in the better dra- 


mas. (Foster) 
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F. K. LOGAN: “Pate Moon”, an Indian 
love song of fine character that is more musi- 
eal than Indian, and will serve better for 
ordinary love scenes in the out-door world 
where a touch of the wild reminds us of the 
only true American, the Indian. It is well 
written, has a beautiful atmosphere, and is 
altogether an attracive piece of music worthy 
of frequent use. (Foster 60c) 

F. K. LOGAN: Srar Buossom, a Novel- 
lette for piano, a sprightly, happy, likable 
piece of music of the kind that makes pro- 
fessional musicians possible, for if it were 
not for these things to attract the favor of 
a practical public there would be no popular 
demand for either music or musicians. It 
will do for all happy scenes, refined comedies, 
children’s scenes, perhaps also for some beau- 
tiful but light scenics, and anywhere if 
the mood is care-free and honest. It is a 
fine teaching piece for the piano—and what a 
relief it would be to have some organ music 
like this. (Foster 60c) 

W. E. MILES: Spark ets, a eaprice for 
piano, easy to play and very easy for an 
audience to listen to. It is sprightly, lyric, 


rhythmic, and its melody is of good inspir- 
ational character. There is nothing pro- 
foundly deep in its musical texture, but 
everything is directed to the ear for beauty, 
to the entertainment public, to those who 
want to enjoy life as they pass through it 
without tearing it apart to see if they can’t 
reconstruct a rose of their own or invent a 
dew drop. It is sure to be welcome, to 
enhance a picture accompaniment. (Fox 50c) 

FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR: Water Lies, 
a piano melody of smooth contour and 
pleasing qualities, inspirational rather than 
technical; useful for quiet scenes. The mid- 
dle movement is rather heavy and dramatic 
—qualities not always found in water lilies. 
(Fox) 

HAROLD WEEKS: “Montana”, a 
waltz song of pleasing rhythm and melody 
particularly appropriate in pictures where 
the girl comes from Montana; by a simple 
stretch of the imagination we can take her 
from Wyoming or Louisiana should occasion 
require. At any rate the song is fine waltz 
musie with double-stops in the chorus, so 
let’s use it, Montana or no Montana. (Foster) 


Temper and Temperament 


The Long Beach Society of Theater Organists 
ROY L. MEDCALFE 


N OLD lady who had been a playmate 
A of Abraham Lincoln during his In- 

diana boyhood days, once told me a 

story which seems to have escaped 
the historians and biographers. It seems 
that Mrs. Lincoln and her friend Mrs. Broon- 
er had left their children at the home of this 
old lady’s mother while they called on a 
sick neighbor. My old friend said that upon 
Abe’s suggestion the children decided to pre- 
pare themselves a lunch of batter cakes and 
sorghum. There was plenty of freshly 
ground meal and barrels of fine sorghum, 
for grinding sugar cane and cooking the 
syrup was the source of income in this In- 
diana family. While the girls mixed the 
batter Allen Brooner and Abe drew out a 
generous supply of sorghum and built a good 
fire in the kitchen stove. The griddle could 
not be found but resourceful Abe suggested 
using a large “silver” plate for frying the 
eakes. As the incident freshened in her mem- 
ory she began laughing and when she told 
me that the plate was only pewter and that 


it was soon running all over the stove it was 
not necesary to tell the rest of the story. 
But she said she never could forget the corn- 
stalk chastisement which Mrs. Lincoln im- 
pressed upon her illustrious son and added 
that she always believed a “temper” a good 
characteristic if the owner made judicious 
use of it, 

Among us “artist musicians” an attack of 
peevishness we usually attribute to temper- 
ament but the “ament” part is more or less 
superfluous. Several months ago the theater 
organists of Long Beach, California, began 
to talk organization. Los Angeles was form- 
ing an Organist Club, Chicago had one, and 
even in New York the organists were getting 
together. In our efforts to form a basis for 
an organization we wrote to the New York 
Society asking for information on which we 
might build a local society. After many 
weeks had pased and no reply had been re- 
ceived we began to get temperamental and 
said, “We'll have an organization of our 
own.” The many pleasant meetings we have 
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held since and the enthusiastic cooperation 
of our twenty-one members assure the con- 
tinued success of our Society. 

Sometime after our first meetings a most 
excellent letter came from Mr. Robert Ber- 
entsen, Vice President of the New York 
Society, and we are indebted to him for sev- 
eral of the ideals incorporated in our consti- 
tution. Although our organization has taken 
a similar name, we have no direct affiliation 
with the New York Society though we hope 
soon to see a National Society of Theater 
Organists and are ready and anxious to co- 
operate with such a movement. . 

The objects of our local Society are to ad- 
vance the standard of organ playing in thea- 
ters, to encourage the installation of ade- 
quate theater organs, to promote social in- 
tereourse, to establish fair and equitable 
dealings among our members, and to encour- 
age a more co-operative spirit between or- 
ganists and theater managers. The man- 
agers seem appreciative of our Society and 


their local association sent a representative” 


to our last meeting who spoke entertainingly 
on “The Theater and the Musician.” 

Our meetings are held the first and third 
Thursdays of each month in one of the Hoyt 
Theater offices through the courtesy of Mr. 
Hoyt. After each business meeting we have 
luncheon at some cafe, followed by speeches 
‘neverything. A local press representative 
usually attends our luncheons and the papers 
are very generous in giving us desirable pub- 
licity. 

All of our members belong to the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Musicians. While it is 
not our purpose to officially discuss or act 
on matters concerning our part of that or- 
ganization, in as much as we are vitally in- 
terested in the Federation we aim to assist 
whenever posible in all their activities, both 
as individuals and as a Society. 

Much of the success of our Society is due 
to our genial president, Mr, Frank Anderson, 
who has organed all the way from Atlantic 
City to Honolulu and back to Long Beach 
where he is premier organist of the Liberty 
Theater. No less credit is due the diligent 
work of our financial secretary, Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson of the Palace Theater. Mr. 
Emerson says it was worth coming all the 
way from the snow fields of Florida to be- 
come a charter member of our Society. Miss 
Pearl Halbritter, associate organist at the 
Palace Theater, is our most esteemed vice 
president, and the over-worked directors are 


Mr. Robert Christenson, Miss Mabel Adams 
Hennel, and Miss Glennie B. Sohn. We also 
have a “temperamental” recording secretary 
who signs the membership cards. 

* * * 


THE Long Beach (California) Society of 
Theater Organists was entertained on the 
evening of April 5th by Lillian Stanbury at 
her beautiful home. At the short business 
session of the Society plans were made for 
a campaign to secure the installation of a 
$50,000. organ in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium for which bonds are soon to be voted. 
Following the dinner, President Frank An- 
derson acting as toastmaster cleverly intro- 
duced several members, Mr. Ralph Emerson 
giving a satirical talk on “Why a Cipher” 
which he discovered was not a Cipher but a 
Sypher, Miss Mildred Smith relating some 
amusing stories of “Music and the Picture.” 
Mr. Arthur Clinton’s talk on “Old English 
Organs I Have Played” was excellent, A 
member of the Theater Managers Associa- 
tion will address the next meeting.—R.L.M..,. 
See’y. 


(Continued from page 232) 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye 
Ottenwald-—Easter Alleluia 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
St. JoHN—StT. PAUL 
Fairclough—Eventide 
“Crucifixion”, Stainer 
“Christ our Passover’, Macfarlane 
“God hath appointed”, Tours 
“At the Lamb’s High Feast’, Bach 


JOHN 8S. GRIDLEY 
GHENT METHODIST—NORFOLK 
Johnston—Evensong 
Rheinberger—Vision 
“Awake Thou’, Maker 
“Rejoice and Sing”, Jordan 
“Victory Divine’, Marks 
Handel—Alleluia 
Frysinger—Twilight 


RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BaPpTistT—LOS ANGELES 
Saint-Saens—Deluge Prelude 
Verdi—Otello Prayer 
Hastings—Suite Religious 
Dvorak—Humoresque 
Chopin—Prelude 
Brahms—Berceuse 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Wagner—Lohengrin Prelude 
* 


BUCHANAN MORTON 
Hore PRESBYTERIAN—ST. PAUL. 

O—Allegretto, Bizet 

Adatio Pathetique, Beethoven 
c—Christ is Arisen’’, Vulpius 

“Alleluia”, Beethoven 

“Easter Flowers’, Stebbins 

“When the Dawn”, Polish (C.D.) 
O—Andante Religioso, Thome 
ec—“Victory”, Alsatian 
O—1ist Mvt. Son. Gm, Merkel 


O—Athalie Overture, Mendelssohn 
c—‘“Now behold ye’, Gounod 
“Three holy women”, Normandy 
“Magdalene”, Warren 
(One more skip, please, to page 244) 
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Creation of Atmosphere 
J. VAN CLEFT COOPER 


HIS is a subject about which a volume 

| might easily be written and still leave 

much unsaid. In a short article such 

as this the most that can be done is 

to offer a few suggestions and leave the 

working out of the matter to the individual 

organist. Each organist has his own prob- 

lems and must solve them in his own way. 

I shall try to show how some of these prop- 

lems have been met and solved in the hope 

that it may be of assistance to some of the 
rest of us. 

First, let it be understood that what the 
organist does is not to create but to reflect 
atmosphere—if such a term is permissible. 
There are pictures with no more atmosphere 
about them than there is on the moon. With 
these the organist has a thankless task and I 
have still to hear of the successful creation of 
atmosphere for a single one of them, Others 
fairly exude atmosphere and when the organ- 
ist is favored by the fates with such a one, 
all there is to do is to allow the moods of 
the picture to reflect themselves in the music. 

This whole matter of atmosphere is largely 
one of psychology. If the situations in the 
picture are logical and the characters react 
to them in a manner approximating at least 
that in which similar characters would react 
to similar situations in real life, the picture 
will have a phychological basis which will 
render it convincing. Add to this good pho- 
tography and the result will be atmosphere. 
It is a pleasure to play such a film whether 
it be a comedy or a tragedy. 

Music may reflect the moods of a picture 
either in a general way or by following spe- 
cific actions occuring in the film. In the first 
case the tone of the scene must determine the 
character of the music to be used—whether 
stately, quiet and serene, melancholy, or 
sprightly. A fine example of this sort of 
atmosphere occurred in “Deception” when 
Elgar’s “Coronation March” was used during 
the coronation procession of Queen Anne. 
Hardened as we theater organists become, 
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I never played that scene throughout the 
four weeks’ run of the film at the Rivoli 
without feeling a sense of exhilaration with 
an occasional tingle up and down the spinal 
column. Another fine bit was the scene in 
“The Miracle Man” where the little cripple 
boy threw away his crutches and ran into 
the arms of the old Miracle Man while the or- 
gan played a majestic and triumphant 
motive. And even “In the Gloaming” and 
“Marching through Georgia” took on atmos- 
phere when used with Lionel Barrymore’s 
“The Copperhead”, 

And that brings up a beautiful point to 
note about gaining musical atmosphere, 
which is this: whatever the screen calls for 
that we must play, whether it be “Old Hun- 
dred” or “Turkey in the Straw”. Even the 
most threadbare melodies become atmospher- 
ic if a convincing scene on the screen de- 
mands them. Not long ago in “Just around 
the Corner” during the scene where the 
mother was dying, the old gospel hymn, 
“Shall we Gather at the River”, played soft- 
ly and sympathetically, caused an epidemic 
of sniffles and clearing of throats throughout 
the house whenever it occured. Such a com- 
bination of a convineing scene and its ap- 
propriate—- one might almost say its inevi- 
table music is irresistible. 

I well remember the place in “The Birth of 
a Nation” where the Little Colonel came back 
to his home which had been ruined by the 
war and the orchestra insisted on playing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” “If only that con- 
founded music would stop for just a minute”, 
1 thought, as I felt the catch in my throat 
and the smart in my eyes, “I could stand the 
pathos of the scene itself.” But with the 
combination—well, I was not the only one to 
wipe a tear from my cheek. A fine instance 
of musical atmosphere. 

Scenies offer excellent opportunity for the 
organist particularly the beautiful scenes of 
nature such as the Post-Scenics show. They 
are full of atmosphere and can be accompan- 
ied with the best there is in music. That old 
war horse, the ANDANTINO in D flat by Lem- 
are is the type of music we need here. Or - 
the PRELUDE TO THE DetvcE by Saint Saens. 
Any organist has in his library plenty of 
such quiet melodious music and should be 
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under no difficulty to accompany a scenic 
with the proper atmosphere. 
Sometimes a film is stronger if allowed to 
run without any music whatever. It may 
be necessary to educate your house manager 
up to this bit of heresy in ease he is a rela- 
tive of the producer who, when he saw the 
bassoon was not playing in a passage scored 
for strings alone, protested, saying he was 
paying for a bassoon player and he wanted 
him to play. So if your manager insists on 
getting his money’s worth out of you, you 
may be put to it to show him that you are 
giving him more for the “weekly insult” in 
your pay envelope by not playing during cer- 
tain scenes than you could possibly do by 
trying to trail along with some sort of music, 
Most managers have the fixed idea that if the 
organ is not droning out an accompaniment 
to the license number granted by the N. Y. 
Board of Censors the organist is lying down 
on the job. However, in the Riesenfeld 


scores these periods of silence are not infre- . 


quent., And they are always effective, wheth- 
er in a feature, a news review, a scenic, or 
a comedy. Only one must use judgement, if 
one has any, in selecting the spot to run 
“dry”. In “Across the Continent” the scene 
where Wallace Reid’s father, Theo. Roberts, 
has news that his car has been wrecked, and 
slowly gets up and pulls the marker out of 
the map, is most effective without music. A 
flood disaster, a wrecked “Roma”, a funeral, 
may be allowed to pass in silence with good 
effect in the weekly. Such spots are more 
rare in comedies but they do oceur. And I 
remember one Post-Scenic which was very 
effective this way. 

The scene was a quiet meadow landscape, 
with the hush of evening over it and clouds 
floating lazily aloft. Just such a scene as 
you yourself have often dreamed over. A- 
cross the middle distance ran a passenger 
train. You saw but did not hear it. The 
music died away so imperceptibly that you 
did not notice when it stopped. Then float- 
ing in from the distance you heard the loco- 
motive’s whistle. And presently the music 
began again very softly and finished in en- 
tire harmony with the picture. Very effective, 
you said. The whistle, of course, was done 
on the organ with an augmented triad, say 
C-E-G sharp, on a soft flute in the way an 
engine whistles for a crossing. You don’t 
know how an engine whistles for a crossing? 
Well then, you are not a theater organist. 

This device of imitating specific sounds, 
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meanwhile stopping all other music, is very 
useful and often invaluable to the organist 
in depicting atmosphere. In “The Sea 
Wolf” there was a scene in which a ferry 
was crossing from Oakland to San Francisco 
on a very foggy morning. The fog was so 
dense that objects a boat’s length away were 
completely swallowed up. Several different 
“whistles” were set up—a low C on the open 
diapason, and augmented triad on a big flute, 
a higher pitch on a clarinet and a soft reed, 
and the audience heard only the boats signal- 
ing each other. As two boats that were in 
collision were drawing nearer to each other 
the swell shades were opened and the ap- 
proach of the steamer indicated. Then a 
fortissimo crashed at the collision followed 
by the resulting hurry. The effect was much 
stronger than if there had been music of 
whatever type throughout the scene. Some- 
times a clock striking at a dramatic moment, 
with no musie, adds to the atmosphere, even, 
though there may be considerable action: Or 
the tolling of a funeral bell as in the film 
when Thomas Meighan escapes from Sing- 
Sing just in time to see his mother’s body 
earried from his honie. During the excited 
action immediately following his escape the 
repeated blowing of the prison whistle was 
much more effective than any hurry could 
have been. The ringing of the heavy bell 
in the “Bronze Bell”, was another case in 
point. 

Oceasionally a deliberate clash of tone will 
indicate a clash of emotions and add atmos- 
phere to scene. In the “Spreading Dawn” 
with Jane Cowl the heroine was having her 
final supper out of doors with her lover who 
had enlisted in the Civil War, while the or- 
gan played “FarwELL My Own True Love”. 
Suddenly came a cut-in of a bugler followed 
by a return to the lovers. A wonderful 
chance! The organist continued the song 
without interruption but on the shot of the 
bugler added the bugle call “Assembly” with 
a strong reed stop on another manual and 
in an entirely foreign key. The shock of the 
clashing pitch, tone color, and rhythm in the 
music tallied with the shock to the emotions 
depicted on the screen and the effect was 
electrical, The bugle shot was repeated, 
giving the organist another chance to prove 
to the manager that he meant it that way the 
first time. 

Examples might be multiplied. Every or- 
ganist can doubtless recall situations to which 
the forgoing observations will apply. The 
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creation of musical atmosphere requires first 
of all a convincing situation on the screen. 
Without this the. organist’s task is hopeless. 
But given such a situation, let the organist 
add imagination, a reasonable amount of or- 
gan technic, an understanding of the resours- 
es of his instrument, and finally let him have 
the courage of his convictions, and he will 
find that he can create atmosphere in his 
music which will be appreciated by even 
the most unmusical among his audiences. 


Music Week Demonstration 
ROBERT BERENTSEN 


HE IDEA of setting aside one week 

of the fifty-two in each year for the 
purpose of centering the attenion of 

the general as well as the musical 

publie upon music, although of recent origin, 
has grown with such rapidity that most large 
cities have already established the custom. 
That all branches of the organ world should 
be fittingly represented in this praise-worthy 
effort is only natural, but it has been possible 
first this year as a result of the combined 
endeavors of the Wanamaker Concert Direc- 
tion, Director Dr. Alexander Russell, who 
placed the Wanamaker Auditorium with its 
magnificent new organ at the disposal of the 
organists; the National Association of Or- 
ganists, under whose auspices the festival 
was held; the Catholic Guild of Organists; 
the Evening Mail Music Club, and the So- 
ciety of Theater Organists to arrange a real 
organ festival week lasting for the full six 
days and embracing, together with explana- 
tory lectures, the entire field of organ work. 
Although picture demonstrations by single 
performers have been a part of all recent 
organ conventions it may safely be said that 
the 8.T.0. for the first time on Friday, May 
5th, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, present- 
ed a complete program of pictures with or- 
gan accompaniment of the highest standard. 


In the opening address, Dr. Alexander 
Russell in his delightfully intimate style, 
after touching upon the significance of Music 
Week and the excellent work that was being 
done at the Wanamaker Stores to bring the 
best organ music into direct touch with the 
people, told of the work and the ideals of the 
S.T.0. He spoke of the extremely rapid 
growth and the present size of the picture 
industry and its universal appeal, of the gen- 
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eral use of the organ in theaters and their 
power as a factor for improving the musical 
taste, together with a resumé of what has 
been accomplished and the rapid artistic 
strides that have been made. Dr. Russell be- 
lieved that the Society of Theater Organists 
was the inevitable result of this progress and 
that they as a group of live, young men, com- 
bining sincerity and high ideals would, 
through mutual acquaintance and concentra- 
tion of the various ideas under one head, suc- 
ceed in improving greatly the status of the 
theater organist and increase his influence 
upon music in general. 

The Wanamaker organ is an excellent in- 
strument for picture interpretation; it is 
very large, making unification unnecessary. 
It has majesty, power, and a wealth of com- 
binations of truly orchestral color; further, 
the mixtures, which are completely lacking 
in most theater organs, open up a new vista 
of the bright, the wierd and exotic. The use 
of the piano from the organ key-board was 
undoubtedly an inovation to many of those 
present. 

Arranged in the ideal manner perfected in 
our leading theaters and offering, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld of the 
Rialto. Rivoli and Criterion Theaters of 
New York, the very best pictures to be had, 
the musical program opened with the Frst- 
IvaL Toccata by Percy Fletcher, rendered 
with clean technic and much color by Mr. 
Walter Wild of the Sheridan Theater, New 
York. An organ solo in a theater should be 
colorful and brilliant and not too long—the 
Fletcher number being admirably suited. 

Next, a beautiful nature scenic, “Rain- 
drops”, was splendidly accompanied by Mr. 
George C. Crook of the Strand Theater, 
Brooklyn, who made appropriate use of num- 
bers containing beautiful filigree runs and 
arpeggios, played softly with the right hand 
over quiet melodies played with the left. | 

The President of the Society of Theater 
Organists, Mr. John Hammond of the Strand 
Theater, Brooklyn, then told briefly what 
constituted the ideal accompaniment of pic- 
turés, explaining the uses of the various 
themes for characters and moods, and the 
possibilities of varying the mood of any one 
theme by changing the tempo, rythm, accom- 
paniment, or color, to fit the character when 
placed in different situations. He also ex- 
plained that the music was not arranged to 
follow the physical action of a picture but 
would always endeavor to emphasize the 
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mood and thought—in short, would seek to 
intensify the story. 

One of the artistic picture classics of to- 
day, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”, was the 
feature film chosen; the score, based upon the 
arrangement by Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld was 
played entirely from memory by Mr. Frank 
S. Adams of the Rialto Theater, New York. 
The intense, quiet and unswerving attention 
of the vast audience, many of whom stood 
throughout the entire period of one and one 
half hours, was the highest possible praise to 
Mr. Adams and the perfection of his work, 
but the thunderous outburst of applause at 
the close proved conclusively the audience’s 
realization that Mr. Adams had here present- 
ed a masterpiece of picture interpretation. 
Space will not permit a detailed exposition 
of the music used, but a list of the numbers 
will be given. 

To close the program Mr. Wild in wierd 
and piquant manner, ably demonstrated in 
his accompaniment to the Tony Sarg cartoon, 
“The Tooth Carpenter” that a comedy may be 
effectively presented without playing an ar- 
ray of jazz, popular numbers or tin-pan ef- 
fects which have no direct bearing upon the 
picture. 

The public demonstration of the construct- 
ion of a complete picture program, together 
with explanatory lecture of the appropriate 
music to be used as begun by the S.T.O., has 
been here rather fully presented with the 
hope that this excellent idea may be univer- 
sally adopted. The unqualified success of the 
first attempt has already resulted in the ar- 
rangement of a series to take place in New 
York next winter. May the theater organists 
throughout the country make use of like op- 
portunities for improving their status by 
convincing the public of their artistic merit. 


THE SCORE 


“DR. JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype” Scorr 
By Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld 
Prelude, Violin Concerto, G minor, Bruch 
At picture—Introduction, 4th Symphony, Schumann 
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“Poole, a family servant—Quality Court, from “Rustic 
Revels’, Fletcher 
“The Human Repair Shop—Peasant’s Cradle Song, 
Moussorgsky 
“Always as far—Minuet (Trio), Symphony in D, 
No. 2, Haydn 
Theme of Millicent, Millicent appears—First Mar- 
guerite theme, Faust Symphony, Liszt 
“John Utterson—Minuet, Intermezzi Goldoniani Bossi 
Fade-out to reception scene—Haydna Minuet 
“When the wine was in—By the fireside (Scenes 
from Childhood), Schumann 
Dr, Jekyll enters—Prelude, D fiat, Chopin (Dr. Je- 
kyll theme) (Part I represents his amiable better self; 
Part II is played when his baser nature dominates 
his thoughts) : 
“A man cannot destroy— Part II 
“In one of London’s music halls—Lass of Richmond 
Hill, Old English 


“Ladies and gents—Pause. Musicians play—Mer- 


cedes, Spanish waltz, Miro (theme of Gina, the 
dancer). 

Gina approaches Jekyll—lIntermezzo, ‘‘Goyescas’’, 
Granados 


“For the first time—Chopin Prelude, Part II 

“Wouldn't it be marvelous—Schumann Symphony 
again 

“His imagination afire—Prelude, Faust, Gounod 

He drinks—Transformation theme (Improvised) 

Opens door—Misterioso Grotesco, Kautzenbach (Mr. 
Hyde theme) Bs 

“And now the question—Chopin Prelude, Part II 

He drinks—Transformation theme 

Segue-—-Samson and Dalila, Saint-Saens, Page 48 

Goes before mirror—Chopin Prelude 

“Now for a secret place—Mr. Hyde theme 

Musician is seen-—Gina theme 

Gina sees Hyde—Pause, then Hyde theme 

“It is an old Italian—Francesca da Rimini, Zandon- 
ai (Tavan sel. page 2) 

Lover swallows poison,—Rumble 

Hyde at table—Mr. Hyde theme 

“A proposal ef marriage—Waltz, E flat, Brahms 

“To provide against mishap—Piece Symphonique 
Cesar Franck (beginning) 

“As Hyde plunges deeper—Gina theme, slowly 

“In one of London’s music halls—Lass of Richmond 

“In a sudden revulsion—Theme of Millicent 

“For some time Dr. Jekyll—Misterioso No. 5, Kaut- 
zenbach 

Gina approaches Hyde—Gina theme, sadly 

Change of scene—Misterioso again 

“Into the life of Milicent—Two Marguerite themes, 
Faust Symphony, Liszt 

“The next morning—Samson and Dalila, page 48 

Children playing—Roast beef of old England—bal- 
lad . 


Hyde appears—Merkel, 2nd Sonata, 1st: movement 

“After hours of lonely—Adagio, 2nd Symphony, Bra- 
hams 

“You’re a mysterious young man—Mr, Hyde theme 

“It was you—Trans. theme 

After Hyde’s last stroke—Mr. Hyde theme 

Millicent seen—Piece Symphonique, Franck-andante, 
seque Allegro at change of scene 

“Perhaps my master’s returned—Chopin Prelude 

Monster appears—Part II, grotesquely 

“In despair Millicent—Brahms Adagio 

“Having exhausted—Finale, “Pique Dame,’ Tschai- 
kowski 

Change to Mr. Hyde—Mr. Hyde theme 

Millicent sees his face—Improvised 

After he dies—6th Symphony, Tschaikowski, 
of 1st movement 


Coda 


Chopin Prelude: Part I—Jekyll’s amiable better self. 
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Chopin Prelude: Part IIl—Jekyll’s baser nature. 
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Theme of Mr. Hyde, played during his criminal escapades: misterioso Gro- 


tesco, Kautzenbach. 
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Theme of Gina, the dancer: Mercedes, Spanish Waltz, Miro. 
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Transformation theme. Motif of impending doom. 


Theme of maidenly innocence: Faust Symphony, Liszt. 































Church Service Programs 


(Begun on page 232, continued to page 239, 
and concluded on this page) 


PARVIN W. TITUS 
CHRIST CATHEDRAL—NEW ORLEANS 

“Bread of the world’, West 

“And he showed me’’, Wood 

“And ye shall serve’, Hadley 

“Give ear O Shepherd’, Whiting 

“Turn Thy face’’, Woodman 

“Out of darkness’’, Gounod 


FRANK HOWARD WARNER 
CHRIST CHURCH—BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Guilmant—Andante G 
Harker—Prayer 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Pathetique 
MacMaster—Communion Ef 
Liszt—Andante Religioso 
Noble—Allegro Molto 
Noble—Elizabethan Idyll 
Noble-—Prelude Gloria Domini 


GEORGE W. WESTERFIELD 
St. Mary VIRGIN—NEW YORK 
Ascension Day 
Mozart—Concerto 
Haydn—Mass in D (Imperial) 
Dvorak—Psalm 149 
Bruch—Finale Gm (Con.) 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 
TABERNACLE BAPTIST —UTICA 
O—Alleluia—Loret 
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Processional 

Invocation 

Responsive Reading 

Gloria Patri 

Lord’s Prayer 

Scripture Lesson : 
e—-“Come see the place’’—Parker 
Prayer 

e—‘Approach my soul’—Dykes 
Announcements and Offering 
D—‘‘Hosannah’’—Granier 
Doxology 

Sermon 

Hymn 

Recessional 

Benediction 


DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. BARTHOLOMEWS—NEW YORK 


Mendelssohn—-Lauda Zion 
Parker—Hora Novissima 
Stan ford—-Resurrection 
Barnby—King All Glorious 


(There! That’s done at last; completed, finished 
to the very end. Not that we mind the skipping so 
much. It’s a healthful sort of exercise. But we hate 
to think of all the letters of protest that are going to 
be planned, yea, even already are planned in the 
minds of such of our readers as have endured to the 


- end; and think of the many weary ones who have 


fallen by the way-side. To be truthful, we’d much 
rather have this a little different; but when you get 
to be the pager of a magazine you'll understand things 
we can’t explain to ‘anyone who has not gone through 
it by personal experience. Not wishing you hard 
luck, however. Just beggin’ your pardon, that’s all, 
and promisin’ not to do it again.) 
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Points and Viewpoints 


KEEPING THE FAITH 
BY ONE WHO HAS ACHIEVED SUCCESS 


SOME of us down South must maintain a 
church standard, and we have that reputa- 
tion even with the Easterners, with whom I 
would like to have been associated—yet twice 
was I called to , once in 1909 and again 
in 1913; early this year I was asked to con- 
sider a position in at $2,000. more sal- 
ary, yet still I am here, trying to keep things 
up to the mark, and I must say enjoying it. 
I have many advantages here which others 
have not, and might have been successful 
elsewhere, one never knows; there always is 
a niche for the fellow who has an ideal and 
will work for it. However, I could surprise 
you, as I do others even in this city, if I 
were to tell you how little I have to work 
with and upon in material and finance, yet 
we get there. I pride myself upon my boy- 
tone, which I consider the first requisite of 
a boychoir. I have six rehearsals a week 
from October to May, and a world of boys 
in training; I have no choir school and can- 
not afford to have heavy slumps from change 
of voice. 

But one of the most irritating things is 
that an anthem of the lighter order always 
seems to be appreciated more than one of 
higher calibre, and that is where I have to 
sacrifice popularity. All localities are not 
capable of being treated in the same manner. 
This city although of nearly 300,000 popu- 
lation, is quite a provincial one, and not over 
ecclesiastical—which makes it more difficult 
in my line of work. 








OrGAN BUILDING QUESTIONS 
R. P. ELLIOT 


EACH month of publication I have been 
moved to write something in answer to state- 
ments in Mr. Audsley’s continued article, but 
the intention has gone down under the weight 
of business. 


I want to make two brief re- 
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marks on two subjects treated in his third 
installment. 

First of all, he ignores the harmonies nat- 
ural to properly voiced organ pipes in re- 
quiring the complete harmonic series in in- 
dependent sets of pipes before he.will admit 
an organ has balanced tone. 

In the second place, heavy metal Diapasons 
with leathered lips are not “a present craze 
in this country for the Hope-Jones fad” 
but they are an accepted feature in the mod- 
ern organ of this country and England. 
His prejudices will not pérmit him to inves- 
tigate the work of builders who do these 
things as they should be done. He says, 
“The leathering is a cheap expedient to cover 
undesirably thin metal,” while the fact is 
that the Kimball Principal Diapasons and 
Diapason Phonons so treated are of heavier 
metal than he specifies in this same chapter 
as requisite to good Diapason tone. He only 
asks for 0.085 inch on a theoretical CC pipe. 
We use heavier metal than that on the lowest 
pipe we or any other organ builders are in 
the habit of introducing, which is F sharp 
below tenor C, half an octave farther up the 
seale. We have done one thing right accord- 
ing to Mr. Audsley, and that is we have used 
wood basses in Diapasons for many years in 
place of zine. It is impossible to match the 
kind of Diapason tone we get in our princi- 
pal foundation work in any other way. 

Of course, in the above I am talking about 
the organ I know best, which is the one with 
which I am concerned in building, but I do 
not consider that we are the only builders in 
this country whose aims are high but yet 
who do not in every respect meet Dr. Auds- 
ley’s specifications. 


CAN’T STAND IT 
A. E. G. 
I HAVE received the copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST that completes my subscrip- 
tion period and I regret that I do not see 
my way to continue as a subscriber in the 
future. You of course have to cater to “all 
sorts and conditions”, but- personally the 
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theater and photoplaying are bete noire to 
me, so that I can find very little to my taste 
in the magazine. 

In REPLY 

The organ profession is too limited to sup- 
port three separate magazines for the church, 
concert, and theater divisions—three mag- 
azines where one ought to suffice. And if 
the theater organist is not to be given an op- 
portunity to use the press to cultivate his 
own ideals and foster his own profession, 
how much progress can we expect in the use 
of the organ in theaters? In how many 
theaters can we find organ playing that is 
even tolerable, much less enjoyable, from 
standpoint both of literature and playing? 
Is this condition to continue, or shall matters 
improve? (Perhaps we as church organists 
had better not say much about either the lit- 
erature or the playing we hear in theaters.) 
Turning to actual facts, we find 204 pages 
of reading matter from January to May of 
the present year, with 43 devoted to the 
theater, and 43 to the church; considering 
that today there are as many theater organ- 
ists as church organists, this is a fair di- 
vision, isn’t it? not much favoritism any- 
where, is there? But let us remember this: 
that the organ in the theater can either pop- 
ularize the instrument and raise organist’s 
salaries, or it can do irreparable harm both 
to the organ’s acceptability with the great 
wide public and to the position of the organ- 
ist among musicians. Which do. we, as 
church organists, prefer? To which end 
shall we contribute our effort? Perhaps it’s 
time to do a little plain thinking —TuHE 
EpITors. 

Some Ranpom THOUGHTS 
* BY A HARD WORKER 

WE HAVE had a few Oases in this great 
musical desert the past winter, and I am go- 
ing to have more the coming season; I wish 
you would write me an honest opinion for 
my own guidance and put down a list of ten 
organists’ names in the order of their large- 
ness; we are going to try to have about two 
recitals a month by the big fellows this win- 
ter. - 

Poor —— has made good musically, but 
he is such an irascible disposition and has 
warred it with everybody—churches, study 
clubs, choral societies, ete.—so that he has 
practically nothing left to stand on but his 
church work and a few pupils. I was warned 
of this before he came, but it did not seem 
to me that anyone who had his ability could 
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so far forget his own interests as to fly in 
the face of everybody and everything the 
way he has. The worst of it is that those of 
his friends who have tried to talk him into 
some common sense have lost out with him 
because they presumed to do it. As an or- 
ganist there is no better in the country, ex- 
cept possibly a few that could be counted on 
the fingers of one’s hands—but ability to 
play is not all a fellow has got to have. 

We still have the same miserable theater 
“organs” which get a tuning every five years, 
and the same bobbed-hair, bleached blond 
flappers playing jazz to comedy and tragedy 
alike; most of these flappers are related to 
the Fewelothes family. —— left us and is 
doing well in ——. And I do not think this 
town will hold —— much longer, unless some 
better theaters and organs materialize. 

Confidentially, what do you know of the 
change of organs in the —— Theater? The 
—— are making a heap of capital out of 
that fact down here. And while I’m on this 
string, let me say that in my opinion it’s 
high time for the decayed representatives of 
certain so-called high-grade quality organs 
and organ builders to stick to boosting their 
own goods and quit knocking the other fel- 
low’s. A salesman that cannot sell his own 
goods without knocking the other fellows’, 
ought to lose out. 

Is Ir Fair? 
O'NEILL & BRIGGS, LESSEES 

In view of the fact that the management 
of the Victoria Theater has been forced by 
an unjust action of the Musicians’ Union to 
install an organ, we are making the follow- 
ing statement : 

The musicians employed by us banded to- 
gether like a trust and presumed to dictate to 
us that we should employ five men during 
the summer instead of only three as we de- 
sired. Thereupon we decided to install an. 
organ, and their next move was to refuse to 
allow us to employ a union organist, thereby 
putting the Victoria on the “unfair” list. 
The whole thing is summed up in the fact 
that the union endeavored to force the Vic- 
toria Theater to employ five men whether 
we wanted to or not, in order to make jobs 
for members of the union. Can anyone im- 
agine the proprietor of any other business 
being imformed by his employees just how 
many men he shall employ? We appeal to 
all those who believe in fair play to wipe 
out this kind of business evil which threatens 
all legitimate enterprises. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church—Theater—and Concert 


REGINALD BARRETT 

CanzonETTA Em, Op. 78 
THE title is well chdsen; this is a true Can- 
zonetta. First play the lefthand and pedal 
parts of our excerpt and then the excerpt 
as it is and you will get the first two staffs 
of the work; if you have a sense of humor 
and ean smile a bit while you are doing it 
you will do it better and your.audience will 
thank you. It is a sprightly, crisp, rather 





dainty bit of music that is almost inclined 
toward humor. It is the kind of music that 
puts a little joy into an otherwise solemn 
program. Notice the twist of the rhythm at 
the fourth beat of the second and fourth 
measures. The answer to this first theme is 
natural and adds points of good interest in 
itself. The middle movement is identical in 
energy of movement but its originality is 
not quite up to our first theme—but we would 
hardly expect that too often. A good effect 
here must be obtained from the registration 
and a well-worked climax. Then returns the 
first theme which winds up with a fine ca- 
dence and about the only unprepared Tierce 
de Picardie I ever consent to play—you may 
take that for high praise if you like. 

For the church it would only serve as part 
of an extended prelude or for a postlude. 
On the recital program it would have its best 
use. A good crisp staccato for the left hand 
and pedal is required, 

Theater organists can use it for any light, 
joyful mood, or for children at play, just 
so there is not too much vigorous action. 
Played softly it could continue for other 
moods quite different, thus serving the organ- 
ist very well; it lends itself readily to many 
different interpretations and moods. (Willis 
75¢) 


GOTTFRIED H, FEDERLEIN 
Scena CAMPAGNUOLA 
A RATHER pretentious work of 12 pages 
in the style of a toccata, though much easier 
to play than the excellent toccata this same 
composer has already given us. The first 
illustration shows the materials which com- 
prise the notes and spirit of the main theme. 
The motives both in the manuals and in the 


pedal are used over and over again with 
changing tonality, making a brilliant piece 
of music that will require a crisp clean tech- 








nic of no mean order, though the notes them- 
selves are easy enough for any average play- 
er. The entire first and third sections are 
built almost entirely of these materials and 
this mood, however constantly it may be 
changing in color. The middle section is 
shown by our second illustration; it affords 
strong contrast, and will demand some art 
on the part of the player to make it rise to 
its full height, avoiding thereby any descent 
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in the lofty tone of the piece. Again the 
change of tonality is made use of, and with 
good effect; the composer writes well for the 
organ, using the organ idiom to good advan- 
tage: note the motive of the pedal, a motive 
that is repeated here and there through- 
out with fine effect. In fact, this pedal mo- 
tive is somewhat akin in importance to the 
pedal theme in Widor’s famous Toccata. 

For the church the piece will make a 
strong prelude for a morning or festival ser- 
vice, in which position it ought to be used. 
On the recital program it will require a 
carefully planned location: certainly it is as 
worthy of recital use as many of the import- 
ed numbers of similar character. 

Theater organists might try it as the organ 
solo number. It is also worthy of investi- 
gation for the climax of a very strong drama 
of highest order: it is packed with energy 
and has plenty of emotional unrest. It is 
worthy organ music of the kind that will 
ultimately lead our instrument to the top 
rank of concert music, (Fischer $1.00) 


ZDENKO FIBICH (J.H.R.) 
SOUVENIR POETIQUE IN DF 
TRANSCRIBED for organ by Mr. James 
H. Rogers. The transcription makes an ac- 
ceptible organ number of it and uses the 
instrument to good advantage. The music 
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is neither simple nor complicated; it is one 
of those things that give a strong impression 
musically and emotionally without impress- 
ing the hearer as being too severe or the 
player as being too simple. It is somewhat 
of the character of Cadman’s Melody in 
Folk-Song Style; it has the same seriousness, 
and the same fine climax, and there is a gen- 
uine musicalness about it that makes it at- 
tractive. It is easy to play and easy to a- 
dapt to any organ; commonplace writing is 
avoided and the music has interest for the 
player throughout. 

It makes a good prelude to a church ser- 
vice and its effect at the close of the service 
will also be good: Perhaps as an offertory 
it will be excellent if there is ample time to 
develop its climax without hurry; it would 
give a doubly strong impression here. On 
the recital program it would not be advis- 
able: the organ should begin to insist upon 
its right of existence as an instrument of in- 
dependent literature, however much the play- 
er will draw, for his stock in trade, upon 
such valuable transcriptions as these. 

As a dramatic number it is strong and 
worthy of being used with the greatest of 
pictures; there is a human touch to the piece 
and an element of seriousness bordering on 
reflective sadness, though the player can 
change it to cheeriness with little difficulty. 
As a scenic number it will be delightful for 
mountain and forest scenes; the player will 
have no difficulty in elongating or shorten- 
ing at will, nor will it be troublesome to bring 
the climax to the front at the right moment. 
(Schirmer) 


CHARLES GOUNOD 
GRAND PROCESSIONAL MARCH 


TRANSCRIBED from the Queen of Sheba 
by Mr. Clarence Eddy. The number is fa- 
miliar to the public at large; it is one of 
these popular excerpts with sufficient bril- 
liance and dash to make its character keenly 
felt even by the disinterested hearer. The 
illustration shows the main theme of the 











march, and while this theme is not used 
throughout as a melody but is interrupted 
or displaced by developments in similar mood 
it does accurately index the style of the piece. 


There is a middle theme that is equally with- 
in whistling reach of the average citizen, in 
good contrast to this first theme. Through- 
out the work is so simple that there are little 
or no disturbing elements to distract public 
attention from one main theme or melody, 
one main idea upon which the thought is 
centered, which is driven home with double 
force. It fills a good place in the program 
of the musician because it brings his public 
solidly with him—that is, his average public. 

For the church service it would serve well 
as a postlude for a brilliant service; as a 
prelude to a service when the minister is 
dealing with the Old Testament Solomon and 
all his wives and glory, it would be doubly 
appropriate, especially if the calendar car- 
ried the name of the famous Queen of Sheba. 
On the recital program its office would be 
distinctly that of sugar on homeopathic pills 
—to make the affair palatable. And he who 
neglects to sweeten his ministries had better 
be a physician than a musician. 

Theater organists already know when to 
use this march; we would suggest their try- 
ing it also as the organ solo number—in 
such theaters as have not already been closed 
to organ solos. (Ditson 75c) 


R. G. HAILING 
CovENANTERS MarcH 


A MARCH based on “the Psalm Tune ‘Cul- 
ross’ (date 1635), a typical example of the 
Psalmody of the ancient Scottish Kirk.” So 
if you play it on your program in a half- 
Seotch, half-American Presbyterian church, 
be sure to add the above to your calendar— 
it will enhance your popularity. The pecul- 
iar quality of the theme is transposed to the 
entire march composition, with the result 
that the composer has produced a compara- 
tively easy march with a personality all its 
own. Every organist who takes pleasure in 
originating special programs of good thought 
and plan, should secure this march. ‘The 
middle section, such as it is, is also confined 
to the essence if not the notes of the main 
theme, with the result that the five pages of 
music are a unity of expression. 

For the church it will make a good prelude, 
adapting itself to varying tempos and inter- 
pretations; it is rather severe in mood, and 
can be used as a funeral march without vio- 
lence to the notes. On the recital program 
it might have interest by virtue of the con- 
trast its highly individualistic theme secures 
for it, but it should be carefully placed so 
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that the grave solemnity of the old Covenan- 
ters may be portrayed most effectively by 
contrast with something of much livelier 
nature. 

Theater organists will have quite a gem in 
this number; it will make a fine funeral 
march for some foreign celebrity, and you 
may kill off anybody, pope, king, or peasant, 
and use it for him just the same. In dramas 
dealing with the farcial side of religion, such 
as “Inside the Cup”, there will be abundant 
uses for it. Perhaps some grand scenics of 
mountain ranges, or the Grand Canons, 
might also use it effectively. (Novello 1/6) 


RALPH KINDER 

A Summer Mornine 
A DESCRIPTIVE piece well titled, easy to 
play, melodious, musical, with a grace and 
charm of sufficient character to make it worth 
adding to all libraries. It will be especially 


effective in summer programs, both in church 
The illustration shows 


and coneert. the 





materials of the main sections; it is natural 
musi¢ with an occasional interesting twist 
just to avoid the commonplace: the rhythm 
is an important asset and when crisply play- 
ed it will give a charm to the piece that will 
win the audience. The theater organist has 
shown us, just what the theoretical organist 
has preached to us, namely, that the organ is 
not devoid of rhythm but on the contrary 
is exceedingly rhythmic when once we break 
away from the dead traditions of the past. 
And this piece demands rhythm in abun- 
dance, clear, crisp, sparkling, good-humored 
rhythm. 

For the church it will make a good second 
number for a summer morning prelude, or 
for a morning postlude with strengthened 
registration; as a morning offertory it would 
serve best, but only a few of us ever have 
the opportunity to play a real offertory. On 
the recital program ‘it will be most effective 
when eontrasted with serious works in larger 
forms. 

Theater organists will find its sprightly 
good humor its chief characteristic, and will 
accordingly consign it to those scenes where 
lightness of mood and gayety of heart pre- 
vail; for light scenies it will also be highly 

appropriate. (Fischer 60c) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


NICOLAS AMANI: OrtentTate Csm, 
transcribed by Mr. Henry Clough-Leighter; 
the pedal is largely an open fifth for the 
two feet on the first beat against a repeated 
open fifth for the left hand on the second 
beat, against which a melody in Oriental 
rhythm is played. Those requiring Oriental 
music will find this entirely filling the bill. 
It is easy to play and comprises 4 pages. 
(Ditson 60c) 

CHOPIN: Five short PretupEs, tran- 
scribed by Edward Shippen Barnes. The 
numbers selected are the popular PRELUDE 
in C minor (but I cannot see why it should 
begin ff, instead of pp and work up to ff) 
which ought to be played through at least 
twice to get the most out of its possibilities 
of crescendo and diminuendo, the E minor 
with its plaintive melody over the quaver 
repeated-chord accompaniment, the B minor 
with its lefthand melody beginning with the 
upward arpeggio on the first beat of the 
measure, the A major with its brief seven- 
teen measures of crisp rhythm, and the E 
major with its tremendous inherent cre- 
scento. All are well transcribed. (Schirmer 
75¢) 

RUDOLF FRIML: Cuanson Dp. tran- 
scribed by Mr, Edward Shippen Barnes. A 
most beautiful and appealing melody whose 
only error is that it was originally written 
for something other than the organ; Friml 
is not a lazy or careless composer so that 
his works are -usually of good texture. 
Every audience will enjoy hearing this beau- 
tiful bit of music, so let us forget it is only 
a transcription and plunge headlong into it. 
(Schirmer 60c) 

GLUCK: Air from OrpPHEUS, transcribed 
by Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes.. A plain- 
tive melody that gets quite excited here and ~ 
there; easy to play and well arranged for 
the organ. (Shirmer 60c) 

GOLTERMANN: CanvTILENna IN E, tran- 
scribed from the Violoncello Concerto in A 
minor, by Frederic York.” It is a smooth 
melody of solid qualities against a lefthand 
chord accompaniment, very easy to play and 
of calm dignity and reserve. (Schirmer 60c) 

Gounops ANDANTE CANTABILE, transcrib- 
ed from the “Petite Symphony” by Dr. 
Mansfield. It is chiefly a melody carried 
through by the composer with considerable 
variety of accompaniment and ample va- 
riety of melodic outline to make a strong 
work of it, with opportunity for the develop- 
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ment of a climax. It is rather musicianly 
music of serious type, of the kind that makes 
a good morning prelude, or dramatic number. 
It is easy enough to play on the average 
organ. (Schirmer 75c) 


GREIG: Festivat or tHE Kine, from 
Sigurd Jorsalfar, transcribed by Mr. Gott- 
fried H. Federlein. It is rather a march 
movement of Norwegian flavor, opening 
quite simply, and it remains rather simple 
throughout, and is easy enough to play. For 
the distinctly Norwegian atmosphere a piece 
of this kind is required, and no better com- 
poser can be found than Grieg. (Ditson 60c) 


LAURENS: Srssts, Op. 26, No. 7, tran- 
scribed by Edward Shippen Barnes. The 
piece comprises a beautiful lefthand melody 
against which the right hand plays a waver- 
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ing two-part chord-like motive in semi-qua- 
vers; the effect is one of great charm and 
serene beauty. As music the piece is excel- 
lent, but how much better it would have been 
for the transcriber to have taken his idea 
from this piece and written an individual 
piece of his own on this order, which would 
then have been independent organ music of 
a high order which could be endorsed more 
heartily than transcriptions can ever be en- 
dorsed, however fine they are. And there 
are always those who have an aversion to 
transcriptions. The transcriber is a com- 
poser whose voice has not been heard nearly 
enough, and it would be better to have him 
compose pieces of his own, no matter how 
closely they might borrow their materials 
and ideas from another piece such as this 
worthy Sieste; why not? (Schirmer 60c) 


Recital Programs 


EDITH B. ATHEY 
Civic CENTER—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Selections 
Borowsky—First Sonata 
Johnston—Evensong 
Mac Dowell—Wild Rose 
Stoughton—Saki 
Batiste—Offertoire Ste. Cecilia 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 
Dvorak—Largo 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
SAMUEL A, BALDWIN 
City COoLLEGE—NEw YORK 
Selections 
Faulkes—Theme Varied Ef 
Hailing—Covenanters March 
Jepson—Les Jongleurs. Zingara. 
Sykes—Canzonetta 
Russell— Song of Basket Weaver 
Russell—Bells of St: Anne 
Yon—Primitive Organ. Speranza 
Delamarter—Prelude on Theme Gregorian 
Kramer—Chant Negre. Eklog. 
Clokey—Legend. Norwegian Village. 
d’Antalffy—Sportive Fauns 
R. PORTER CAMPBELL 
St. LuKE’s—LEBANON 
Guilmant—Sonata 5 (3 ‘Mvts.) 
Saint-Saens—Elevation 
Jacob-Pensive Pastorale 
Faulkes—Barcarolle Em 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
JOHN CONNELL 
TowN HALL—JOHANNESBURG, S, A. 
Mendelssohn—Hebrides Overture 
Chopin—Nocturne Gm 
Hailing-—Chanson de Joie 
Wagner—lIsolde’s Liebestod 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur Ef 


Wolstenholm—Irish Fantasy 
Godard—Jocelyn Berceuse 
Rachmaninoff—Melody. Prelude Csm. 
Improvisation 
Mendelssohn—Ruy Blas Overture 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN 

WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM—NEw YORK 
Selections 


Martini—Gavotte 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Rameau—Rigaudon 
Yon—Toccata D 
Franck—Piece Heroique 


Dvorak—New World Largo 
Lane—Down Stream 
Debussy—Afternoon of Faun 
Yon—Echo. Primitive Organ, Pedal Study. 
Wolstenholme—Allegretto Ef 
Ravenello—Christus Resurrexit 
, FRANK MERRILL CRAM 
NORMAL AUDITORIUM-—-POTSDAM, N. Y. 
A Spring Program 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Kinder—In Spring Time 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Chaffin—In Spring Time 
Boisdeffre—By the Brook 
Bonnet—Chant de Printemps 
EDMUND SERENO ENDER 
St. PauL’s—BALTIMORE 
Selections 
Maitland—Concert Overture 
Stoughton—Legend of Desert 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Bingham—Roulade 
Cole—Rhapsody. Fantasie Symphonique. 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Ravenello Christus Resurrexit 
Lawrence—Joyous March 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
St, JoHN’s—READING 
Boellmann—-Fantasie Dialogue 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
Jacob—Sunrise. Vintage. . Noon. 
Bach—Hark a Voice. Now Rejoice Ye. 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Vierne—Berceuse 
Barnes—Toccata Gregorian (Son. 1) 
Jepson——Pantomime 
Henselt—Ave Marie 
Widor—lIntermezzo (Son. 6) 
J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
St. STEVENS—HARRISBURG 
Wolstenholme—Sonata alla Handel 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
Hailing—Convenanters March 
Malling—-Christ’s Entry to Jerusalem 
Frysinger—Laudate Domini 
Frysinger—Seraphs Strain 
HUGO GOODWIN 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
Selections 
Mc Cunn—Harvest Dance 
Nevin—Sketches of City 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
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Shelley—Fanfare 
Russell—Bells of Ste. Anne 
Stoughton—Persian Suite 
Diton—Swing Low 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Offenbach—Barcarolle 
Rubenstein—Kamenoi Ostrow 
Paganini—Caprice E 
Paderewski—Minuet G 
GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. LUKE’s—LEBANON 
Selections 
Nevin—Tragedy of Tin soldier 
Stoughton—Rose Garden of Samarkand 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Tchaikowski-Andante Cantabile Op. 11 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Tchaikowski—Danse Arabe 
RAY HASTINGS 
First PRESBYTERIAN—SANTA PAULA 
Mendelssohn—Wedding March 
Bach—Aria D 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Meale—Magic Harp 
Hastings—Exaltation. Just for fun. 
Hastings—Melody of Love. Caprice Heroic. 
Saint-Saens—Nightingale and Rose 
Dvorak—Humoresque 
Verdi—Triumphal March Aida 
WARREN R. HEDDEN 
METHODIST CHURCH—HUNTINGTON, N, Y. 
Dubois—Toccata 
Strauss-Reverie 
Gounod—Funeral March Marionette 
Palmgren—May Night 
Laurens—Siesta 
Boellman—Minuet. Toccata. (Gothique) 
Friml—Chanson. Lagoon. Spring Echoes. Moonlight. 
Best—March for Church Festival 
DANIEL A, HIRSCHLER 
COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Wagner—Magic Fire Music 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Liszt—Prelude and Fugue on BACH 
Guilmant—Finale (Son. 1) 
Debussy—Arabesque 2. Cortege. 
Yon—La Concertina. Hymn of Glory. 
ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
St. LUKE’s—LEBANON 
Mendelssohn—Overture Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Borowski—-Sonata 1 
Dethier—The Brook 
Bach—Toccata F 
Stoughton—Persian Suite 
Liszt—Nocturne 3 
Mendelssohn—Spinning Song 
Flotow—Martha Overture 
R. A. Me MICHAEL 
METHODIST—WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
Borowski—Sonata 1 
Cottone—Christmas Evening 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song 
Russell—Song of Basket Weaver 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Boccherini—Minuet 
Nevin—Toccata Dm 
W. ANDREW McNEILIS 
TRINITY METHODIST—CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
Faulkes—Festival Prelude Ein Feste Burg 
Massenet—Angelus 
Shubert—Ave Maria 
Rogers—Festive March 
Beethoven—Minuet 
Lemare—Two Familiar Melodies 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
LLOYD MOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Parker—Festival Prelude A 
Browne—Contrasts 
Dubois—Fiat Lux 
Verdi—Prelude Traviata 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
CATHARINE MORGAN 
Haws AVENUE cites Pa. 
rescobaldi—P gl 
Scarlatti—Pastorale 
Mereaux—Toccatina 





Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 

O’ Neill—Scherzo 

Bossi—Ave Maria 

Kinder—Jour de Printemps 

Widor—Allegro (Son, 6) 

Swinnen—Chinoiserie 

Morgan—Twilight 

Wagner—Ride of Valkries 
CLARENCE REYNOLDS 

AUDITORIUM—DENVER 

Wagner—Lohengrin Prelude 

Mendelssohn—Nocturne 

Mascagni—Cafalleria Rusticana 

Silver—Jubilate Deo 

Saint-Saens—Swan 

Wagner—Prelude and Bridal Chorus 


Handel—Largo 
Leybach—Fifth Nocturne 
Dethier—Variations Adeste Fideles 
Zamecnik—Serenade 
Arndt-—Marrionette 
Schubert—Military March 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Kramer—Concert Prelude Dm 
Bach—Lord Hear the Voice 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue G 
Schubert—Serenade 
Mac Dowell—A. D. 1620. Water Lily. March. 
Wagner—Bridal Procession 
Tchaikowski—Andante Cantabile Op. 11 
Weber—Overture Oberon 
SUMNER SALTER 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Selections 
Stoughton—Pool of Pierne 
Crawford—Toccata F 
Beethoven—Andante (Sym, 5) 
Dunn—Cortege Orientale 
Goodwin—Fountain Sparkling 
Boccherini—Minuetto 
Ziploi—Gavotta 
Vivaldi—Giga 
Bach—Passacaglia 
JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
St. LuKE’s—LEBANON 
Drdla—Souvenir 
Henselt—Etude 
Widor—Sonata Romane 


Bach—-Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Mozart—Minuet 
Beethoven—Adagi 
‘ EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
First CONGREGATIONAL—OAK PARK 
Selections 
Stoughton—March of Gnomes 
Weber—Overture Frieschuetz 
Zimmerman—Minuet 
Russell—Bells of Ste. Anne 
Dethier—Brook 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
TRINITY CHURCH—READING 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 1 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Boccherini— Minuet 
Bach—Air for G string 
Ravenallo—Christus Resurrexit 
Guilmant—Allegretto Pastorale 
Boex—-Marche ee 
atin: Rhaps 
AYMOND ALLYN SMITH 
ag oe oF ILLINOIS 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Guilmant—Sonata 4 
Friml—Echoes of Spring 
Mendelssohn—Notturno 
Shubert—Am Meer 
Borodin—Au Couvent 
Widor—Toccata 
FRANK VAN DUSEN 
Puptts’ RECITAL—CHICAGO 
Widor—March (Piano and Organ) 
Katherine Dockstader and Edward Eigenschenk 
Widor—Andante Cantabie (Son. 4) 
Joseph Taylor 
Bach—Adagio (Son, 3). Toccata 
Edward Eigenschenk 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 6 
Inez Parker 
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Demarest—Fantasia (Piano and Organ) 
Mae Freund and Edward Eigenschenk 
HOMER P. WHITFORD 
CALVARY BAPTIST—UTICA 
Wagner—Pilgrims’ Chorus 
Lemare—Andantino Df 
Johnston—Evensong 
Godard—Canzonetta 
Shubert—Marche Militaire 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. BARTHOLOMEW’S—NEW YORK 
Dupre—Five Antiphons 
Andrews—Evensong 
Franck—Piece Herioque 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Vierne-—Sonata 1 (2 Mvts.) 


Bach—De Profundis. O Sacred Head. In Thee is Joy. 
Franck—Prelude Fugue and Variations 
Widor—Sonata 5 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 

GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY has planned a 
pleasure trip across the Atlantic, leaving New York 
August 19 for Liverpool, thence to Glasgow, and 
thence to the north of Scotland, to Edinburgh, and 
back to England, through Durham, York, Lincoln, 
Ely, Oxford, and to London; then to Paris, and back 
to Liverpool in time to catch the steamer getting him 
back to New York September 23. 

HARRY J. BANKS, Jr., organist of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, has won the prize for the best 
short organ composition offered by De Pauw Univer- 
sity School of Music; Mr. Banks’ composition is 
called THE Cuckoo. The University has announced 
its intention of making the prize a yearly offering. 

FRANCIS JOHN BARRETT, of Brooklyn, died 
May 8, of apoplexy, after a long illness. Mr. Bar- 
rett was born in Pound Ridge, N. Y., and received 
his education in Mt. Pleasant Military Academy and 
N. Y. University with the A. B. degree; his music 
studies were conducted with Dudly Buck. He was 
a 32nd degree Mason and organist for several of the 
lodges. 

LEO BATH is spending the summer as organist 
of Grand Theater, Faribault, Minn. 

ROBERT BERENTSEN sailed for Europe June 3, 
spending a week in England on the way. 

JOSEPH BONNET sailed for France at the end of 
May. 

ROYAL A. BROWN, well-known einen of the 
Pacific coast, was featured as a pianist in Cabrillo 
Theater, San Diego, during the week of May 15 when 
he played Paul Wach’s MARCH DE CONCERT with 
orchestra, using his own instrumentation of the num- 
ber. 

HOWARD A. COTTINGHAM was married to Elsie 
Lee Smith in the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, June 15. 

ERIC DELAMATER was organist for the Ann 
Arbor May Festival. 

CLARENCE EDDY is conducting the summer 
classes in organ for Chicago Musical College; Mr. 
Eddy and the College have made arrangements for 
a Scholarship to be awarded the best equipped can- 
didate. 

EDWARD FALCK, one of the Riesenfeld staff in 
the Rialto-Rivoli Theaters, New York, died May 27 
after four months illness. Mr. Falck was born in 
New York City, June 28, 1874, and after completing 
a course in engineering he decided to study music 
as a profession, going to Europe to further his 
studies. At one time he was assistant conductor in 
the Metropoltian Opera House. 

CONRAD FORSBERG, of Swedish Lutheran 
Bethlehem Church, Brooklyn,N. Y., was tendered a 
reception May 23 by members of his choir and con- 
gregation in appreciation of his work among them; 
& purse of money was presented him. Mr. Forsberg, 
an F.A.G.O., begins his fifth year in this position. 

TEX. FRASIER played an openng engagement in 
Ellensburgh Theater, Ellensburgh, Wash., upon the 
installation of the new Wurlitzer. 

MISS ESTHER FRICKE GREEN has moved from 
Chicago to Los Angeles where she plans to locate 
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permanently. 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK, of Atlanta, Ga., was 
guest organist for the joint Lodge of Sorrow of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Masons on 30 when he played 
appropriate memorial numbers. 

JOHN B. HARTRANFT of Philadelphia was 
stricken while playing a recital in Trenton, N. J., 
May 21 and died the next day in Mercer Hospital. 

CHARLES W. HAWLEY of Los Angeles has been 
engaged to open the new organ in Rex Theater, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

GEORGE H. LOMAS celebrated his silver anni- 
versary as organst of St. Pauls Church, Pawtucket, 
R. I., May 15 when a choir of 75 voices sang 
Haydn’s “CREATION” under his direction. 

H. MEACHEM has been appointed organist “ the 
Church of the Resurrection, Richmond Hill, N. % 

LAWRENCE J. MUNSON, of Holy Trinity Sia 
New York, and Munson Institute of Music, has gone 
to Cragsmoor, N. Y., for the summer to recuperate 
after his appendicitis operation and a serious seige of 
illness. Mr. Charlés Demorest is substituting in Holy 
Trinity for Mr. Munson during his enforced absence. 

JAN PHILIP SCHINHAN, the new organist of 
Liberty Theater, San Jose, Cal., has a manager who 
knows the value of publicity and jadvertising. A 
newspaper of May 9 carried 23 inches of space and 
a drawing of Mr. Schinhan, next day appeared 14 
inches and a photograph, the issue of the 12th gave 
6 inches and a picture of Mr. Schinhan’s hand, on 
the 15th there appeared a photo of both organist and 
console covering 18 inches, and on the 19th another 
sketch of 14 inches: 75 inches of space in half a 
month. Can you induce your manager to duplicate? 
Or can you get your Music Committee to think it 
over? 

HENRY F. SEIBERT acted as music director for 
the Newark station of the Westinghouse Radio May 
28 when a church service was broadcasted; Miss 
Adelaide Seibert substituted for Mr. Seibert in Trin- 
ity Church, Reading, during his absence. 

GEORGE A. SLOCUM was honored on his 25th 
anniversary in Pawtucket Congregational Church, 
R. I., May 21 when his choir and congregation pre- 
sented him with a purse of gold, several boquets, and 
a testimonial parchment lauding his services and his 
ability as a church musician. 

ERNEST PRANG STAMM began his duties as 
organist of Second Presbyterian Church,- St. Louis, 
May 7 with a newly organized double-quartet choir. 

JOHN STEPHAN has been appointed organist of 
Bedford Park Presbyterian Church, New York. 

T. WILLIAM STREET, recently appointed organ- 
ist of the Rialto Theater, San Antonio, has been 
given advantageous publicity in the local press by 
his manager. Mr. Street was born in England and 
has held many important positions in churches be- 
fore going into theater work. 

EMIL TRACHEL, newly appointed organist of 
the Lyric Theater, Duluth, Minn., has used some of 
his own compositions as solo numbers with excellent 
success; his ENCHANTED VALLEY is being orchestrated 
for the ‘Chicago Orchestra. Mr. Trachel was at one 
time connected with the faculties of Chicago Musical 
College and the Ziegfeld Musical College. 

WILLIAM MANSELL WILDER has been appoint- 
ed organist of the First Baptist Church, Portland, 
Oregon; Mr. Wilder begins his duties in September. 

ARTHUR W. WILLIAMSON, of the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been 
on organist of Grace Church, Middletown, 
N. 


PIETRO A. YON and the flood tide clashed when 
the former attempted to fill his recital engagement in 
Galveston, Tex.; the tide won, in this case, and Mr. 
Yon’s recital had to be postponed. His Master Class 
in organ playing scheduled for Dallas in the middle 
of May also had to be postponed a week to allow his 
special students to reach Dallas with the permission 
of the floods. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


- MISS EPTA BEACH: May 12, Enid, Okla., First 
aptist. 

LEROY V. BRANT; May 3, San Jose, Cal., St. 
Pauls Church, for school children. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN: “May 26, 27, Little 
Rock, Ark., First Presbyterian. 

GEORGE DALAND: May 14, El Paso, Texas, St. 
Clements Church, 4th and last of post-Lenten serie@. 
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MISS ALICE R. ee: May 18, Chicago, Chica- 
go, Church of Redeem 

WILLIAM THEODORE DIEBELS: May 7, St. 
Louis, Catholic Cathedral. 

CLARENCE EDDY: May 2, Jonesboro, Ark, 
First Baptist Church under auspices of combined 
choirs of the city, 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM: June 22, St Paul, Minn, 
the Auditorium, before the Minnesota State Teachers 
Association in annual convention. 

HANS C. FEIL: May 7, Kansas City, Indepen- 
dence Boulevard Christian Church, his 75th recital. 

CHARLES GALLOWAY: May 21, St. Louis, 
Graham Memorial Chapel, Washington University, 
last of the series. 

ADAM GEIBEL: May 6, Sea Bright, N. J., re- 
cital and demonstration of absolute pitch, composi- 
tion by —- etc. Dr. Geibel is a blind organist 
and com 

CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE: St. Paul, Minn., 
noon hour recitals on Mondays, baggy ‘and Fri- 
days during the summer, beginning May 2 

LESTER GROOM: May 16, Chicago, Church of 
Epiphany. 

JOHN HAMMOND: May 10, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Green Avenue Baptist. 

CHARLES HEINROTH: May 23, Cincinati, East 
High School Auditorium, 

ARTHUR J. HOWE: May 5, Philadelphia, Wana- 
maker Auditorium. 

ARD SS. JONES: May 16, Ponterville, Cal., 
Monache Theater. 

MISS ESTHER BERNETTE KAUB: Northwest- 
ern University School of Music, 2 recitals. 

MISS CATHERINE KELLIKER: May 11, Cleve- 
land, Broadway Methodist, last of the season. 

H. L. KRUMPELIN: May 7, Fort Worth, Texas, 
First Presbyterian, recital in place of sermon. 

JOHN HERMANN LOUD: May 3, Spencer, Mass., 
First Congregational, last of the series. 

GATTY SELLERS: May 2, St. Louis, Union 
Methodist; May 15, Webb City, Mo, Presbyterian 
Church; May 18, Wichita, Kan, Methodist Church. 

H. J. STEWART: May 23, San Diego Pavilion, 
@ program of his own compositions by popular re- 
quest. Dr. Stewart was presented with many floral 
tributes. The silk Flag of the City of New York, 
presented by the City to Dr. Stewart a few — 
ago, graced the platform on this occasion. 

ERNEST ALFRED WILHOIT: May 7, Santa 
Anna, Cal., Trinity Church. 

PIETRO A YON: May 4, Kansas City, Grand 
Avenue Temple; May 11, Galveston, Texas, St. Marys 
Cathedral. 


CHORAL NOTES 


CHILDRENS CHORUS OF CHICAGO, Daniel 
Protheroe, director: May 13, concert in Orchestral 
Hall, Chicago. 

CLEF CHORUS CLUB, J. Rodgers Walker, direc- 
tor May 9, program of compositions by Negro Com- 
posers, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 

PAULIST CHORISTERS OF CHICAGO: annual 
concert in Orchestral Hall, Chicago. 

SISTINE CHOIR OF THE VATICAN: 12 con- 
certs beginning Easter Sunday in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; 10 weeks on tour of Australia, then to Ameri- 
ca beginning a series of concerts on the Pacific Coast. 

ST. PAULS CHOIR OF CANTON, Ralph E. Cle- 
well, director: May 26, concert in ‘McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 


NEW ORGANS 


BOSTON: Male Nurses of Carney Hospital gave 
a concert in Broadway Theater in behalf of a fund 
to place a memorial organ in the hospital chapel. 

BUFFALO: Lafayette Square Theater opened with 
a new Wurlitzer, with C Sharp Minor, organist. 

ENGLEWOOD, ILL: First Methodist Church dedi- 
cated new memorial organ, two recitals by Charles 
Hansen and Edwin Stanley Seder. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.: First Baptist Church dedi- 
cated new organ May 18. 

St. Lukes Church is installing 4-87 instrument 
specified by Mr. Herbert E. Hyde 

FORT WAYNE, Ind.; Campaign in behalf of an 
organ for South Side High School. 

HOUSTON, Texas: First Evangelical Lutheran 
Church dedicated its rebuilt organ May 9, recital by 
Mr. George W. Heinzelman. 

MERCED, Cal.: Howell and Ainsley Theater has 





ordered an organ. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Wesley Methodist Church opened 
, organ May 10 in recital by Mr. Edwin Arthur 

raft. 

West High School dedicated new organ May 3, 
program included selections by Mr. J. Victor Berg- 
quist. 

Jordan Junior High School will install an instru- 
ment in September, the gift of Mr. T. B. Walker. 

NEW ORLEANS: St. Maurice Church has a new 
organ, the gift of Rev. W. J. Hefferman. 

NORFOLK, Va: Ghent Methodist dedicated new 
8-31 organ April 25 with recital by Mr. John 8S. 
Gridley, organist of the church. 

NYACK, N. Y.: Grace Church dedicated new Clark- 
Son organ, recital by Mr. Charles ly. Gulick, May 12. 

OSSINING, N_ Y.: Victoria Theater has installed 
an organ because of difficulties with the local musi- 
cians union. 

PITTSBURGH: A Music Festival on a large scale 
was given in Exposition Hall May 12 in behalf of the 
Schenley High School Organ Fund; $12,000. has 
already been raised but the goal is $30,000. The 
local press is furthering the project handsomely. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.: Capitol Theater has new in- 
strumenti. 

PLEASANTVILLE, N. J.: Salem Methodist Church 
has a new organ almost ready for installation 

ROCKVILLE CENTER, N. Y.: Rockville Theater 
has a new organ, with Miss Adelaide Gardiner as 
organist. 

ROTHSVILLE, Pa.: Jerusalem Lutheran Church 
dedicated new organ May 7 with Mr. John B. Hart- 
ranft of Philadelphia as guest organist. 

SAN JOSE, Cal.: Liberty Theater has new organ, 
with Jan Philip Schinhan as its much advertised 
organist, 

ANTA MONICA, Cal.: St. Augustines Church ded- 
icated new organ May 7 with Mr. Vernon Howell at 
the console; the instrument was built by the Hall 
Organ Company and is a memorial to the late Dr. 
A. P Williamson. 

SHREVEPORT, La.: First Baptist Church ded- 
icated new organ May 2 with recital by Mr. Carl 
Weisemann as guest soloist. The instrument is a 4- 
manual, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Smitherman. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.: First Congregational Church 
dedicated new organ May 4 with Mr. Kendall Cressey 
as organist; the organ has 54 registers. 

SOMERVILLE, N. J.: Finderne Reformed Church 
has new organ, opened May 3. 

SPOKANE, Wash.: Lewis and Clark High School 
will install $20,000, instrument after first correcting 
the acoustics of the auditorium. 

ST. PAUL: Gloria Dei English Lutheran Church 
has started a campaign for a new organ. 

SYRACUSE: Rivoli Theater opened with new 2- 
manual organ April 28. 
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MAY 31, 1922: The Annual Meeting of the Guild 
was held in Christ Presbyterian Church, New York, 
with 30 members present. The General Secretary’s 
report showed the, addition of 5 Chapters, Western 
Penna., Baltimore, New Jersey, Eastern Oklahoma, 
and Western Oklahoma; with prospects of a North 
Carolina Chapter in the near future. The Warden’s 
report closed with a paragraph which will be quoted 
for its forward look: 

“In bringing to a close my first and last report 
as your Warden—a term of office short, strenuous 
and tempestuous—I have no suggestions to offer as 
to the future conduct of the affairs of the Guild. 
There is, however, one matter of vital importance to 
my mind. You will not allow this organization to 
fall asleep, nor will you let it recede or fall backward. 
But will you allow it to do no more than hold its own? 
Shall the methods of today prevail tomorrow? Does 
the automobile manufacturer who today produces a 
machine with no outstanding improvements over the 
machine which he produced a half dozen years ago, 
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find a ready market for his wares? The auto is a 
commodity. The Guild has one commodity—just one 
line of goods to sell. It sells examinations. Perhaps 
it is fortunate that it has no competitors in bus- 
iness. Possibly it is unfortunate that it has not. 
But I see in the future a group of thinkers hovering 
about a microscope, and the object under inspection 
is the Guild Commodity. And to that group of men 
I wish God-speed in their work.” 

The Election resulted in the following for the 
Council Term: Messers Andrews, Carl, . Dickinson, 
Schleider. and Wright. 

DISTRICT OF CO™.UMBIA: Mav 22, the annual 
meeting ard election was held in the studio of Mr. 
Louis A. Potter. 

EASTERN NFW YORK: May 2. the annual meet- 
ing and election held in Hampton Hotel, Albany, re- 
sulted in the following: Dean, Dr Harold W. Thomp- 
son: Svrbdean, William L. Glever: Secretary, Mrs. 
James H. Hendrie: Treasurer. Miss‘Clara Stearns. 

GALVESTON: May 13, “Contemporarv English 
Organists” was the subject under discussion at the 
meeting held in the First Baptist Church. with Mrs. 
Z. L. White leader in the discussion. English com- 
posers represented in the program were: Faulkes. 
John E West, Lemare, Cyril Scott, Bantock, and 
Hellins. 

MICHIGAN: Mav 4, the annual meeting and elee- 
tion held in St. Pauls Cathedral. Detroit, resvlted 
in the following: Dean. S. A. Mackav: Svhdean, 
Charles *. Morse: Sec’y, Miss Helen Schaefer; Treas., 
Miss Viola Baver. 

MINNESOTA: Mav 21, a Service was given in 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Panl. with 
organ nrmbers played by Mr Gerhard T. Alexis and 
Mr. G A. Thornton. 

MISSOURI: The Chapter is planning to bring 
some famous organists to St. Louis for the coming 
season’s events, using the ‘new instrument being 
built for Westminster Presbyterian Church where 
the Dean. Mr. William M. Jenkins, is organist. 

NEW ENGTAND: May 8. the annual meeting and 
election held in the Harvard Club resvited in the 
followine: Deen. Tahn Hermann Lond: Subdean, 
John P Marshall: See’v. S. Harrison Lovewell; 
Treas. Fdear Jacohs Smith 

MAY 17. the 89th Pwrblie Service was held in 
Christ Chroreh, Fitehhnre, with organ numbers nlayed 
by Mr. Y‘erhert C. Peahodv, organist of the Church, 
and voral numbers bv his vested hovehoir. Organ 
numbers were alen niaved hv Mr. Francis W. Snow, 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich. and Mr John Hermann Loud. 

NORTHERN CALTFORNTA: April 3. a dinner was 
held in Pasadena after which a mnsical was given 
in the home of Dr Raymond Mixsell. with organ solos 
and organ-piann dvets, one number being a composi- 
tion by Dr. Mivxsell. : 

Mav 1. the 46th Recital was given in the First 
Prechvterian Church, 

Mav 21. 2 Service wag given in Grace Cathedral 
under the direction of Mr. Wheeler Recket. organist 
of tho Cathedral with the asistance of Mr. Beniamin 
S Moore. oreanist of Trinitv Church: the combined 
choirs sane Mendelssehn’s “Hrar Mv Praver’”: or- 
gan numbers were also niaved bv Miss Virginia de 
Fremerv, Mr William W. Carruth, and Mr. Warren 
D. Allen 

ORFGON: The annval meeting and election re- 
sulted ins Dean. Mrs. 7. Farvev Tohreon: Subdean. 
Mr. Pav) Theodore Stneke: See’v, Mrs. Winifred 
Worrell: Treas., Mrs. Milly Canfield. It was decided 
to engage Marcel Dupre for a recital in the Anditor- 
inm next season, and the members arranged the nec- 
essarv everantee, * 

PENNSYTVANTA: May 23, the Chapter presented 
Lk ened Russell in a recital in St. Clements 

vnre sd 

SAN DIEGO: The loral Fxaminers for the. Jnne 
examinations were Dr. H. 7 Stewart, Dean. and Dr. 
Latham True, Snhdean. A meeting was held early 
in June at which plans were formulated for the 
coming season. 

Dr. Stewart’s 66th birthday was fittinely observed 
by a special program, as annonneed in other columns, 
and he was kept busy receiving telegrams and letters 
of congratulations from members of the charter and 
his many other friends and admirers. His new 
sonata, THE CHAMRERED NAUTILTS. was warmly 
received; it is founded on the story of Holmes’ famons 
poem. and is now in preparation for publication by 
Prescer, 

TEXAS: April 30, the Chapter presented Mrs. 


Forrest Reed in a recital in Oak Cliff Methodist 
Church. 

May 4, the Dean, Miss Ada Emily Sandel, gave a 
recital in Fort Worth before the State Federation of 
Music Clubsi 

May 15, the annual meeting and election of officers 
was held in City Temple. 

VIRGINIA: May 20, the annual luncheon ‘was 
held in Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, followed by a re- 
cital in St. Pauls Church by Miss Mabel Maxson, of 
Newport News. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: May 9, the annual meet- 
ing and election, held in Pine Tree Tea Room, Roches- 
ter, resulted in: Dean, Arthur Young: Subdean. Guy 
Fraser Harrison: Sec’y. Miss Alice Wysard: Treas. 
Miss Gertrnde Miller: Reg., Miss Ruth Sullivan. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA: May 22, the 5th 
recital of the season was given in the Sixth United 
Preshvterian Church, with an address by Mr. Charles 
N_ Boyd. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


THE 15th ANNUAL CONVENTION will be held in 
Chicago, Augnst 1 to 4. Recitalists already booked 
are: Charles M. Courboin, Clarence Eddy, Lynnwood 
Farnam. Rollo F. Maitland, and Clarence Albert 
Tufts. Sneakers inelude: 

Felix Borowski of Chicago Musical College, Peter 
QO. Lutkin of Northwestern University, and Paul E 
Sabin of Riverbank Laboratories. Peadquarters of 
the Convention wil] be in Kimball Hall and many 
sessions will he held there. 

PENNSYT.VANTA: The State Council met in con- 
vention ir. Harrisburgh June 5; The Austin Organ 
Company’s representatives presented a disevssion of 
recent achievements in organ building. and Mr. M. P. 
Moller gave also a demonstration on the same subiect 
from his viewpoint. Dr. Charles Heinroth of Pitts- 
burch gave a recital in the Pine Street Presbvterian 
Church as a grand finale to the brief and highly con- 
centrated convention. The Pine Street instrument is 
a 4-65 Austin, one of the finest organs in the State. 


ASSOCIATION WORLD 


ASSOCTATION OF MOTION PICTURE MUSIC 
INTERESTS which was organized by Mr. Charles D. 
Isaacson more than a year avo is somnolent for the 
nresent. Tt was fathered by Mr. Isaacson and Motion 
Picture News with which he was associated at the 
time as music editor. Since Mr. Isaacson is no longer 
interested in motion picture music, it is hardly prob- 
able that the Ascociation can be awakened to any 
usefvl activitv. for the motion picture exhibitor is 
not interested in music and the musician is not in- 
terested in anvthing but his salary and anyone trying 
to awaken mrtral interest in these two classes would 
have a most diff-nit task on hand. 

CHICAGO ORGANISTS CLUB: May 24, Mr 
Clarence Eddv was the guest of honor at the regular 
monthly meeting. 

DALLAS MTISIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. Pietro A. Yon was a gnest of the Association at 
its meetine in Oriental Hotel, as was also Mr. 

Lane and Mr W. W Trovtman. 

ORGAN RUTLDERS ASSOCTATION: June 6, the 
Association held its annual meeting in Fotel Comma 
dore. New York. The report of its president, Mr. M. 
P. Moller. is presented elsewhere. 

TRUETTE ORGANTSTS CLUB: Mav 25, the mem- 
hers were eneste of Mr. and Mrs Truette at their 
home in Brockline, Mass. The annual business 
meeting was held and officers elected’ for the coming 
vear. after which Mr, Trvette played a recital on 
the delichtfvl stvdio organ that graces his home. The 
program inclnded his own manuscript NUPTIAL SUITE. 


CESAR FRANCK MEMORIALS 


SAINTE CLOTILDE, Paris, was the serene of 8 
memorial in the middle of May when six of the fore- 
most organists of France played the works of the de- 
parted master en his own organ, one Italian organist 
inining the six as a pupil of Franck. Gabriel Pierne, 
his immediate successor at Sainte Clotilde; Henri Dal- 
lier, for many years organist of Rheims; Eugene 
Gigout, director of the Niedermayer School of Sacred 
Music—such were the players participating. 

A few davs before the memorial in Ste. Clotilde, 
Franck’s genins was celebrated at the Paris Opera. 
the Queen of Belginm attending; seven conductors 
took turns with the baton. 

These two festivals or memorials were the prelude 
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to a series to be held throughout the year—which is 
the centennial of Franck’s birth—and funds are to 
be raised for the purpose of erecting a monument in 
the city of Liege, where he was born Dec, 10, 1822. 
This monument is to be the gift of the city of Paris 
to the city of Liege. 

Cesar Franck was exceedingly modest and shunned 
publicity and honors. When Ste. Clotilde received 
the gift of an organ by Cavaille-Coll in 1858, Franck 
was so anxious to play such a great instrument at 
least for a few moments, that he entered the compe- 
tition for the post and won, with the result that he 
was organist of Ste Clotilde for thirty years. The 
memorials are a great tribute to a musician of se- 
rene mien, whose works are an imperishable inspira- 
tion to all those who have been sincerely able to pene- 
trate the veil of the inner shrine of music. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


MR. RUDOLF GANZ, conductor of the St. Louis 
Orchestra, shocked humanity last seasan by program- 
ing a decidedly popular number—HAVANOLA, a Fox 
Trot by Frey. This occurred on November 6, 1921— 
undoubtedly the first time in the history of music 
when a bit of popular music was played by a sym- 
phony orchestra in a program of good music. The 
full program: 


Serer ya Tannhauser March 
ere oe Larghetto (Sym, 2) 
oo ar Two ‘Hungarian Dances 
SE ee ear pe! American Fantasy 

Pere Leer Fox Trot: Havanola 
OS RS ree eee Blue Danube Waltz 
pi er nee 1812 Overture 


Though the event somewhat shocked those who 
hold that music is only for the educated few to enjoy 
—nevertheless its bills are for the general public to 
pay—it has since reacted favorably among musi- 
cians and the press at large. Were we only a little 
less blinded by the seriousness of our own delvings 
into the makings of music, we could readily appreciate 
the true beauties of THE MERRY WIDOW WALTZ, THE 
LovE NEST, HAVANOLA, THE SHIEK, and some others. 
But who will be the first organist to break the “de- 
cayed traditions of the past’’ and do the thing that 
will please the less favored members of his audience! 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN’S RECITALS 


THE 15th year of recitals ended with the playing of 
the 842nd on May 21st in the College of the City of 
New York. The recitals began February 11th in 1908 
when Mr, Baldwin opened the series. The following 
summarizes Mr. Baldwin’s work: 


842 Recitals to date 
6,640 Performances 
1,248 Compositions 
60 Recitals this season 
508 Performances 
286 Compositions 
92 New presentations 
62 Bach renditions 
62 Sonata and Suite renditions 
209 Transcription performances 
175 Miscellaneous renditions 
72 American presentations 
49 Wagner numbers 


12 Schubert 

11 Bossi 

9 Bonnet. Tchaikowsky. Widor. 
8 Faulkes. Guilmant. Yon 


Mr. Baldwin’s programs are issued in booklet form 
at the close of the season and comprise a volume well 
worth serious study by all interested in program- 
making or in the literature of the organ. 


NEW YORK’S “FESTIVAL OF THE ORGAN” 


THE Festival was held under the auspices of the 
N . O. in the Wanamaker Auditorium, with the 
cooperation of the S, T. O., the C. G. O., and the 
Evening Mail Music Club, presenting a different 
program each day in which the organ was featured 
through various angles as a chamber music instru- 
ment, with motion pictures, with other instruments, 


as an inspirational aid, and as a concert instrument. : 


The attendance during the week totalled about 9,000 
persons, many of whom made their first acquaintance 
with the aims of the N. A O. and expressed interest 
by eagerly absorbing the literature which was on the 
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tables at the enterance of the Auditorium. A con- 
servative estimate of the number of people hearing 
about the Festival through the advertisements, press 
notices, and distribution of 15,000 programs will 
reach a hundred th The of opinion 
is that never before in New York City had there been 
such a demonstration of the organ in its various 
phases. 

The new organ, built under the Wanamaker roof 
in Philadelphia, was put to a tremendous test in this 
Festival, considerably more severe than by its ded- 
icatory series of recitals by Marcel Dupre and Charles 
M. Courboin last winter; 9 organists were practising 
on it for 2 weeks, and the motor was running over 
100 hours. But nevertheless the six recitals of the 
Festival went off on schedule without a single cypher. 
An 8-page program with 8 illustrations was prepared 
for the event. The N_ A. O. ‘and all interested in the 
advancement of the organ -in popular interest are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Alexander Russell and Mr. 
Wanamaker for the privilege of holding such a Fes- 
tival as this, 





VARIOUS NOTES 


“THE SACRED LAND SERIES” of pictures shows 
the scenes of Bible times: in 50,000 feet of motion 
picture film, divided into 50 single reel subjects. 
The “Holy Land” is shown from 1,500 viewpoints 
in the camera’s work. 

THE WILL A. WATKIN CO., of Dallas, are issu- 
ing a — bulletin devoted to music industries in 
their territo: 

MENDELSSOHN played on it, and Samuel Wesley 
gave his last recital on jit, and now the organ in 
Christ Church, Newgate St., London, is being reno- 
vated. A _ built by Renatus in 1690 and remodel- 
led in 18 

RADZEVICZ ORGAN CO., Belleville, N. J., was 
called upon to explain its dealings to the courts or 
face receivership. The Co. was formed to deal in 
“everything from organs to barber supplies’, and 
sold $49,530 stock to 500 investors. 

DETROIT NEWS RADIO broadcasted a service 
from St. Pauls Church, Detroit, where Mr. Francis 
A. MacKay is organist. 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, New York, held its 
commencement in the First Presbyterian Church May 


29. 

PUEBLO’S MUNICIPAL ORGAN suffered $1,500. 
damage by fire May 5; the fire’s origin was not dis- 
covered, and no great damage was done, because of 
its early discovery by the stage manager, though the 
heat from the flames was sufficient to melt some of the 
pipe-work and to seriously. damage a large cable. 
Last year the instrument lost its console through the 
flood. Fire and flood, now what? 

ST_ PAUL'S auditorium is to be examined by ex- 

rts with a view to improving its accoustics. 

MOTION PICTURE CATALOGUE has been issued 
by Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, showing 29 pages 
of thematics of light organ and piano works of great 
practical value to theater organists; the. pieces were 
selected and classified by Miss Edith Lang, whose 
book on photoplaying is well known. 

PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS gave their second an- 
nual festival in Exposition Hall May 12 under the 
direction of Mr. Will Earhart; an orchestra of 75 
pieces was made up from the various Pittsburgh 
School Orchestras. 

PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE occupies 
the frontispiece of an attractive booklet produced 
in the Trade Extension Tour for 1922 by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 

CONGRESS considered a bill to increase the sal- 
ary of the organist of West Point Military Academy 
to a modestly sufficient sum; the Hon. Martin Madden, 
Representitive from Illinois, opposed the increase, 
but it is not known at this writing if he is still 
pg or if his opposition has been sufficient to kill 
the bill. 

BERTHOLD AUDSLEY, son of Mr. George Ash- 
down Audsley, is an expert modeller in card-board; 
one of his most recent works was insured for $20,000. 
when it was shipped to Milwaukee for exhibition. A 
reproduction of one of his works will be presented 
in these pages in a later issue. His work covers 
every detail with precision. In a model of an apart- 
ment the work was carried out even to the making 
and binding of miniature books separately to fill the 
book-case in the living room. When will organists 
be willing to follow their labor of love to such in- 
finite detail? Then will organ-playing become an art. 
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TWO MEN FOR ONE. Sheas Hippodrome, Buf- 
falo, solved the theater problem by having an orches- 
tral conductor devoting his entire time to the prep- 
aration of his own program for one week and the 
execution of it the next; while the second conductor 
was preparing his program the first was executing 
his. Art in motion picture music. Perhaps a motion 
picture entertainment could be made the most per- 
fect work of art known to man— if sufficient money 
were allowed for it. 

“FILM OPERA” is perhaps the most satisfactory 
of the opera species, the least virulent of the opera 
diseases. Mr. Hugo Riesenfield of the Rialto-Rivoli- 
Criterion Theaters, New York, has completed three 
productions: La Tosca, Carmen, and Sapho. Mr. 
Riesenfeld cuts his film to suit the music, first cut- 
ting the music to make a presentable half-hour of en- 
tertainment. The method not only spares the aud- 
ience the agony of hearing half-rate singers do first 
rate yelling, but it eliminates much of the padding of 
all large scores and presents only the orchestral back- 
ground in its most favorable manner. It has long 
been apparent that something ought to be done to 
thus relieve a suffering though blissful public. 

THE ORGAN, a quarterly journal of a page size 
similar to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, and with a con- 
text that has the same high technical and profesional 
aims as our own magazine, has again come to hand in 
its third issue. We need not analyze its contents, for 
we shall sum up the entire journal with our sincere 
advice to every serious organist in America to sub- 
scribe for it. It is not as forward looking as our 
own American ideals would wish, but then we need 
the historical viewpoint, the backward look, at times 
also and the publication is certainly worthy of our 
support. Subscriptions may be sent to our own 
office, payments by check or money-order to the value 
of $2.10; state specifically that you are remitting for 
British publication 


LATER ITEMS NOT CLASSIFIED 


THE HOWARD ORGAN SEAT has been the sub- 
ject of examination by an efficiency expert in pro- 
duction, with the result that by virtue of more 
efficient methods of manufacture the price has been 
almost cut in half, without in any way altering its 
style or quality. It is now within reach of players 
of most modest salaries and will be found to increase 
the vital nerve force ‘for practise hours by eliminating 
the bodily discomforts of the old-style organ bench. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY (Chicago) Annual 
Commencement was held June 20, with the Organ 
Department, under the direction of Mr. Frank Van 
Dusen, represented by seventeen diplomas for pupils. 
Two graduates received the Post-Graduate diplomas 
with the degree of Mus. Bac.; five received Graduate 
Diplomas, and ten, Teachers Certificates for organ 
and theory. The contest for membership in Teachers 
Certificate Class and Gold Medal was held May 24, 
with Mr. Edward Ejigenschenk receiving the first 
prize and gold medal, and Miss Lillian Sandbloom 
the second prize and silver medal. Special Honor- 
able Mention was given Miss Cecilia Munson. Mr. 
Eigenschenk and Miss Munson are Van Dusen pupils; 
Miss Sandbloom is a pupil of Mr. William Middle- 
schulte. The contest for membership in the Gradu- 
ating Class was held May 31; Miss Edith Potter 
Smigh, pupil of Mr. Middleschulte, received the first 
prize and gold medal; Mr. Louis Nespo (Van Dusen 
pupil) received special Honorable Mention. The 
judges were Mr. S. E. Gruenstein, Mr. James Norton, 
and Miss Florence Hodge. The Conservatory has 
six modern two- and three-manual organs for practise 
and a three-manual available for pupils’ recitals. 

SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, formerly organist of 
Westminster Abbey, occupied the pulpit of City 
Temple on May 6 in London. He reminded his 
hearers that he had spent so many years in the organ 
loft that it seemed strange to occupy the pulpit, but 
that “an organist who does his duty faithfully ac- 
complishes as much as those who ordinarily occupy 
the pulpit”. Sir Frederick further stated that there 
was no organist whom he had known (presumably 
in England) who “could possibly live upon his 
salary’’. 

CHARLES LEARNED, organist of Asbury Church, 
Watertown, N. Y., died May 28 in Watertown Hos- 
pital after a serious operation. A blood transfusion 
was resorted to, his son giving 12 ounces, in an effort 
to save his life, but it was of no avail. Mr. Learned 
was born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 31, 1869, his 
father at one time being famous as the managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post; he held 
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positions in Christ Church, Rye, Trinity Church, 
Watertown, and Asbury Church. He was a member 
of the Seventh Regiment, Company F, New York, 
the A.G.O., and various lotal clubs; he is survived 
by a widow and one son. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS sailed on the 24th on 
the Olympic, for his summer vacation in France. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Biggs and their two 
children, and the family will spend their vacation 
at Mrs. Biggs’ home in Angers. Mr, Biggs will 
occupy the organ loft of Angers Cathedral until he 
returns late in September. 

AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB of Phila- 
delphia was entertained June -8 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. David E. Crozier, one the most beautiful 
estates in Germantown. Added to the natural at- 
tractiveness of the place is Mr. Grozier’s music 
studio, built especially for him some distance from the 
house, and containing a large organ. In this room 
the music part of the program took place: a Men- 
delssohn Trio fer violin, cello, and piano; a group 
of Uselma Clarke Smith’s sengs; and two organ 
numbers played by Mr. Rollo F. Maitland, composed 
by his thirteen-year-old daughter. Mr. S. E. Gruen- 
stein, Editor of The Diapason, gave an address on 
his work with that publication.—F. L. D. 

EDGAR BOWMAN, of St. Pauls Church, Brooklyn, 
sailed June 17 for the Yon Villa, Settimo Vittone, 
Italy, where he will spend the summer in further 
studies in concert repertoire and composition with 
Mr. Pietro Yon; Mr. Bowman will be booked for 
recitals in Rome, Milano and other Italian cities 
under Mr. Yon’s management. He is a native of 
Canton, Ohio, and began his studies in organ with 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft, and in piano with Miss 
Frances Kortheuer; later studies were taken with 
Mr. Rudolph Ganz and Mr, Yon. In addition to 
his recital work Mr. Bowman has been playing the 
piano interpretations for Mr. H. W. L. Hubbard 
in his “Operalogues’’. 

EDWYN LYLES TAYLOR was engaged to open 
the first Wurlitzer instrument to be installed in his 
City, in the Norwood. Methodist Church, Birmingham; 
June 12. An admission fee of one dollar, was 
charged, and the auditorium was filled. .Mr. Taylor’s 
excellent program will- be reproduced in the proper 
column of a later issue. 

VALDO GARMAN, who recently moved to New 
York City with his Mother, to continue his studies 
in the East, has been left desolate by her death on 
May 25 as the result of a bad fall from which she 
never regained consciousness. Mr. Garman only re- 
cently began his duties in a promising suburban 
position, with credit to himself and great joy to his 
Mother who has been his constant companion and 
advisor in his music activities. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 
ASSOCIATION prizes of $3,800. include $300, for 
a Church Choir contest, $1,500. for male chorus, 
$1,500. for mixed chorus, and $100. for Church 
Quartet. The contests will be held in Buffalo from 
October 2 to 7. ‘ 

DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE played two dedicatory 
recitals the latter part of May; St. Benedicts Church, 
Blue Island, and St. John Berchman’s Church, 
Chicago. 

CANADIAN COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS held its 
annual dinner in Montreal May 29 when its annual 
convention was announced for September 4 and 5 
in Montreal. Recitals are announced for Dr. Healy 
Willon, Dr. Ernest MacMillan, Mr, J. W. Bearder, 
Mr. B. F. Poirier, Mr. W. H, Hewlett, Mr. J. E. F. 
Martin, and Mr. G. M, Brewer, all to be held in St. 
George’s Church. Addresses will be made by. Dr. 
Herbert Sanders, Dr. Albert Ham, Mr. H. A. 
Fricker, and Mr. F. Wildgoose. 

REGINALD L. McALL, Executive Chairman of 
the N.A.O., sailed for France June 17 with Mrs. 
McAll for a vacation of six weeks. 

MRS. J. H. CASSIDY, -head of the organ depart- 
ment of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
presented five students in recital and reception in 
her residence June 5, each student being a graduate 
with certificates in Church Playing: the Misses Dora 
Poteet, and Jeanne Toomer, and Mmes. M. K. 
Jackson, Reeves Lang, and Brice Twitty. 

G. SCHIRMER, INC., has issued a new catalog 
of organ music under the title of “The Organists 
Guide’. Schirmer organ publications and _ trans- 
scriptions are classified and graded according to their 
most probable uses by players. The classifications 
are by Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes. 
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. Absentee. Criticism 


NCE. upon a timc—as all rightly- 
Ox: stories begin——a certain Editor, 
who included in his: manifold duties. 


that, of critic. for. musical and dra- 
matie performances, wrote up a concert 


given by a migratory group, He was a good 
musician anda. fadile. writer, and he mar- 
shalled his ideas at some length... Fascin- 
ated with the subject, he. even went into 
detail, congratulating the, soprano .on,-..the 
improved flexibility of her :coloratura since 
her last appearance in.town, -waxing.en- 
thusiastie over the violinist’s breadth: of tone 
and interpretation, .felicitating, the accom- 
panist on his quickwit. in an awkward: 
situation, ete., ete... It. was a masterpiece of: 
critical composition, and .hefore turning in 
the copy he paused to enjoy a momentary 
glow of satisfaction in anticipation of its 
effectiveness in cold type the next morning. 

A few hours later the public, too, read its 
well-turned phrases at the. breakfast table 
and congratulated itself on having so dis- 
cerning a critic to do its thinking for it. 
Normally the incident would::have - ended 
here, and there would have been no story; 
and thus it would have been on this occasion 
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balmed inthe ointmient—the concert had not 
occurred. It had ‘been a stormy night and 
the troupe, snow-bound en route, had not 
reached the ‘city at all, much less given a 
concert. The handful of people that had 
braved the elements and gone to the hall 
had been dismissed; but alas! ‘nobody had 
thought to earry the news to the’ Editor, 
and he labored in his sanctum and brought 
forth from the dry face of’a printed pro- 
gram a work of pure fiction, the product of 
an imagination worthy of more legitimate 
employment. 

This, of course, is an extreme example of 
the fabrication of newspaper criticism; but 
the story is a true one, and the Editor in the 
story has many imitators—in varying de- 
grees, from the lazy critic who prefers to 
give rein to his fertile imagination -béfore 
a comfortable fire rather than face’ cold fagts 
in‘a storm, .to: the overworkéd one who 
dodges into half a dozen recital halls in one 
evening to find if there have been any ‘al-' 
terations in the printed program, ‘then hies’ 
him away to his typewriter, where’ he may 
be found turning out copy long before the 
last notes of the programs he is pretending 
to..review' have been struck or sung. 

There is no.excuse for such deception. 
The reason for it is the ignorance and easy- 
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going good nature of the public, which either 
does not know real criticism from shoddy 
imitation or believes that musie and drama 
are of so little real importance that it is of 
no importance how or by whom they are 
reviewed. 

A eritie is a judge. He should possess 
both the knowledge and the skill to enable 
him to analyze a work of art, to penetrate 
to its core, literally to enter into its spirit; 
for he must determine not only what is good 
or bad but why it is so, exactly as a judge 
upon the bench weighs evidence, eliminating 
the unessential and retaining that which is 
pertinent to the ease. Disraeli’s caustic re- 
mark, “You know who the crities are; the 
men who have failed in literature and art,” 
is not merely a bitter fling at his enemies. 
The critic surely need not be one that has 
failed, but he should be one that has honest- 
ly qualified for suecess. A judge who dis- 
pensed justice upon as flimsy evidence as 
that upon which many columns of criticism 
are based— and metropolitan journa’s are 
among the worst offenders—-would be hound- 
ed from the bench; and by the same token 
irresponsible critics should be hounded from 
our papers—not that their verdict is usually 
as much a life-and-death matter as a court 
decision may be, but in the interest of cleaner 
journalism and because serious effort on the 
part of performer or composer merits 
equally serious effort on the part of review- 
er. However, though they may loom large 
on the journalistic horizon, such critics are 
little better than imposters, claiming to be 
what they are not, and by some inexplicable 
compensatory adjustment of finer forces 
their influence is seldom so harmful or so 
permanent as their victims fear. 


htha Gur 


Fault-Finding 


HERE is another type, the chronic 
fault-finder. Unlike the critic who 
errs through wilful neglect or shirk- 

ing of his responsibility, this one 

more often errs because he takes HIMSELF 
too seriously. If his knowledge is limited 
he is likely to degenerate into a petty cen- 
surer or a common scold. If he happens to 
possess a more adequate background he is 
in danger of developing “a critical instinct 
so insatiable that it turns upon itself for 
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lack of something else to hew and hack and 
becomes incapable at last of originating any- 
thing but indecision.” Whatever of con- 
structive ta'ent he may have had at the out- 
set he fritters away in near-sighted peering 
into dark corners in search of blemishes. He 
criticizes for eriticism’s sake, rather than for 
the enlightenment of the public and the en- 
couragement of performer or composer. 

Analysis is an important factor in edu- 
cation. But education that is perpetually 
analytical and never synthetical is a stunted 
growth. The critic who never progresses 
beyond the stage of tearing down has ar- 
rested his development. Every teacher en- 
courages the student to criticize. Criticism 
is a part of his education. The most exact- 
ing audience for a performer is one of 
students, for it is an audience surcharged 
with criticism, each listener alert to detect 
any fai‘ure to measure up to his ideal. Im- 
mature criticism it may be. The main thing 
is to induce the student to think, and so long 
as his criticism is accepted for what it 
really is—a sharpening of his wits—and 
adapted to its legitimate end—the testing 
of his own standards—it is wholly sane. 
The danger lies solely in the possibility that 
it may crystallize into habit, thus departing 
from its constructive beginning and degen- 
erating into destructive practice. 

Brander Matthews, in “These Many 
Years”, turns back the pages of his life ex- 
perience and reveals a similar stage in his 
own critical unfoldment. “As I look back 
on my book-reviewing in those early years 
of comparative inexperience,” he writes, “I 
cannot but confess that not a little of it was 
tainted by a vice only too common in the 
anonymous criticism of youthful writers. 
It was likely to have an undue proportion 
of trivial fault-finding in which I displayed 
my diligence in picking out all the petty de- 
feets which I was able to discover. No 
doubt these blemishes were all there; but to 
list them with persistent particularity was to 
risk conveying to the reader a false im- 
pression of the merit of the book under re- 
view. I was prone to show off the extent 
and the exactness of my own information 
about the subject; and I could do this only 
at the expense of the author.” 

These are words of rare wisdom. They 
shou'd be hung over the desk of every critic 
and incorporated in the editorial policy of 
every magazine, for they penetrate to the 
pith of the matter and teach some valuable 
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lessons. For one thing they hint at the 
subtle dangers inhcrent in anonymous 
criticism. Why should criticism ever be 
anonymous? I once propounded this ques- 
tion to the Editor of a musical magazine in 
which appear many reviews of new music. 
He defended it on the ground that signed 
reviews tend to give a fictitious value to 
otherwise commonplace music. The rank 
and file of his readers are influenced by the 
reviewer’s name and jump at once to the 
conclusion that the thing reviewed is im- 
portant because it is written up by a com- 
petent critic. There is truth in his argu- 


-ment; moreover a certain impressiveness 


still inheres in the use of the editorial “we”. 
But if a composition is worth reviewing at 
all it is worth reviewing seriously, and grave 
dangers lurk in the dark and devious by- 
paths of anonymity. Under its cloak a small 
soul finds protection for the gratification of 
petty revenge or a vicious stab in the back. 
Besides, there is always the temptation to 
yield to a passing state of mind (or liver) 
or to stoop to the indulgence of some pet 
aversion. Suppose the reviewer has eaten 
Welsh rarebit and mince pie at midnight 
and the next morning picks up for review 
a new cantata in which the composer has 
assigned the réle of angel to a male voice. 
The critic may have a strong prejudice 
against male angels. This morning, in par- 
ticular, he is sure that no male he has ever 
met is an angel, and his opinion on the 
subject is in accord with that of the old coun- 
try woman on the giraffe in the Zoo—that 
“there ain’t no such animal.” Woe, then, to 
the hapless composer! The reviewer seizes 
upon this unimportant detail and worries it 
out of proportion to its value. Thus the bal- 
ance of the article is distorted and an un- 
favorable impression of the composition is 
conveyed to the reader. Injustice is done; 
but the writer is safe, for his identity is 
hidden under the cloak of anonymity. The 
question is, would he have given the same 
free rein. to his jaundiced prejudice had he 
signed the review? Probably no. Possib- 
ly yes; but if so, and if he were habitually 
to intrude his prejudices, he would eventually 
find himself enrolled in the somewhat num- 
erous company of critics whose dictum is 
always received CUM GRANO SALIS. 

Some writers thus elect to limit their in- 
fluence and usefulness; and this is one of the 
strongest arguments for, not against, signed 
reviews. The public, the composer, and the 


performer have a right to know whose 
opinion they are getting. Anonymity en- 
courages the same monotonous low level of 
efficiency that we deplore in trade union at- 
tempts to limit labor output, for it puts the 
immature, irresponsible writer on a par with 
the man whose name is a guarantee of in- 
telligence and good faith. 

The critic of the fault-finding type gets 
so absorbed in looking for petty defects that 
he often misses the main chance. He can- 
not see the forest for the trees. Was there 
ever a true work of art that did not violate 
some sacred canon? Poor old Bach! What 
chance would he stand of passing a theoret- 
ical examination of the Royal College or the 
American Guild? None whatever, unless 
some estimable worthy were to catch him in 
the art of answering fugue subjects accord- 
ing to Higgs; for Bach, as we all know, was 
an ineonoclast and a law unto himself. 

A young man once submitted some of his 
compositions to John Knowles Paine, then 
Professor of Music at Harvard, for criticism. 
Prof. Paine examined them, noted many 
grammatical errors, and courteously advised 
the student how to correct them. But the 
student was piqued at the criticism, and he 
invented an original way to justify his own 
shortcomings. He bought copies of as many 
Paine compositions as he could procure, went 
through them with a fine-tooth comb, and 
was rewarded by finding in them apparent 
instances of every error that Prof. Paine 
had noted in his own compositions. He 
blue-pencilled the copies and sent them to 
Prof. Paine. Apart from the impertinence 
of the act, it typifies the narrow fault-find- 
ing pettiness of the criticaster—an attitude 
of mind to be avoided as one would shun the 
proximity of a colony of rattlesnakes. 


Bihan Gre 
True Criticism 


HE CRITIC is scientist; he analyzes. 

He is architect; he constructs. And 
he is artist; he creates. Many fail 
because of inadequate technical prep- 
aration. How shall one criticize drama with- ~ 
out a knowledge of the principles of 
dramaturgy, or music without a knowledge 
of the rules of composition? “Criticism 
without accurate science of the thing criti- 
cized can have no other value than may be- 
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long to the genuine record of a spontaneous 
impression,” writes Swinburne in an essay 
on Shakespeare. Mastery of technic is to 
well-rounded criticism what the plowing of 
the field in spring is to the reaping of next 
fall’s harvest; it is the neeessary first step. 
Just criticism must be based on knowledge, 
and “to know is to be absolutely sure of 
what is true, GON SUFFICIENT GROUNDS.” Let 
no one minimize the importance of analytical 
and synthetical familiarity with his subject, 
for without it the critic courts early failure. 

On the other hand, let no one forget that 
what Swinburne calls “spontaneous im- 
pression” is even more an essential factor in 
the equation. A composition is creation in 
miniature, and creation always proceeds 
from within outward. The idea is born, 
not built; and birth is followed by the pro- 
cess of clothing the new creation in physical 
form. To understand creation the critic 
must enter into the movement of the creative 
mind of the artist; he must partake of the 
original feeling. One does not rent a house 
merely from looking at the outside, for many 
a house that has an attractive exterior is 
poorly arranged within. No more does the 
critic reach the plane of sympathetic par- 
ticipation in the composer’s creative activity 
by seanning the surface of his composition 
for errors in harmonie and contrapuntal 
construction. He must enter and make 
himself familiar with the interior; he must 
look from the same windows from which the 
composer has looked; he must penetrate to 
the very spirit of the dwelling and be at 
home there. 

True criticism, then, is based on two quite 
different things: upon familiarity with the 
technic of the art to be criticized, by which 
the quality of its workmanship may . be 
tested; and upon intuitive grasp of the 
motive that set the creative ball a-rolling, 
by which its soul is laid bare. In the first, 
the testing process, the eritic’s mind acts on 
material and acts upon in from ‘without; 
and in so far as it plays the réle of scientist 
and architect. In the second it acts upon 
spiritual impulse from within. It leaps 
into sympathetic union with the artist’s 
creative activity, grasps spontaneously the 
motif of the composition, and enteys literally, 
as I have said, into the spirit of a new cre- 
ation. The critic’s soul soars to regions 
where stars are born and there learns to 
know spirit from within; and in so far as it 
sueceeds—for it never wholly succeeds—it 
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plays the réle of creative artist. 

Of the two the more important is spiritual 
insight, for without its enlightenment all 
other knowledge “is as the chaff which the 
wind bloweth away”. This sudden flash of 
intuitional perception, this “spontaneous im- 
pression” borne in upon the consciousness 
one knows not how, is Truth, and it may not 
be gainsaid. Technical knowledge, all the 
laborious mental process whereby the in- 
tellect seeks satisfaction, is a mere accessory. 
But it is an important one, for the lightning 
of intuitive perception is never attracted to 
the mind that is not stored to receive it. 
God does not bother much to help those who 
are too ignorant or too lazy to help them- 
selves. The final test of rightness will al- 
ways be found to be this momentary glimpse 
of Truth. If our hard-learned rules do not 
agree with it, eventually we shall find that 
it is the rules, not the flash of intuition, that 
must be revised. Then we formulate fresh 
rules, which in their turn will sooner or 
later be superseded by others. The process 
is one of working from within outwards, not 
from without inwards; and the function of 
this cherished intellect of ours is largely the 
humble but useful one of chimney. sweep, 
removing accumulated soot in order that the 
draught may be kept free, 

The true critic harmonizes within himself 
the various planes of consciousness, mental, 
physical and spiritual, acting as mediator 
between composer and reader, and stands in 
the center of creative activity—which is 
God—where he perceives all Truth and there- 
fore judges only righteous judgment. 
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Save It 


IME, we know but too well, is money. 
T When concerts are made too long (as 

most are) either by an _ overloaded 
program, spun-out intervals, late starts, 
encores, or delays while soloists. take a 
string of recalls (most of which are de- 
manded by no more than a handful of the 
audience) lighting current as well as time is 
being squandered. At a modest estimate, a 
solid half-an-hour is fooled away at every 
concert. The cost of the light thus wasted at a 
vear’s Queen’s Hall concerts would go a long 
way towards paying for one of those extra 
rehearsals for want of which we often have 
to be satisfied with a “near enough” instead 
of a fine performance.—Musical Opinion. — 











The Kinema Organ -- Los Angeles 


N PREPARING for print the specifica- 

tions of a unit instrument the Editors 

are under more or less impossible situa- 

tions. The natural desire is to tell the 
story as briefly and concisely as possible, but 
also to do so in a manner acceptable to the 
builders of the instrument. And when the 
builders have been as courteous in the neces- 
sary correspondence over such matters as 
the American Photo Player Company have 
been in this instance the Editors are the 
more solicitous of the printed results. 

Unit organs have been the bone of conten- 
tion for some years. In self-defense some of 
the bui'ders of unit instruments have refused 
to make public anything pertaining to the 
actual content of their much. advertised pro- 


ducts. The Kimball Company and the. 


American Photo Player Company have wise- 
ly departed from such practise and have 
made public without restraint every detail 
of information relative to their methods of 
building unit instruments. We _ therefore 
take the greater p'easure in presenting here- 
with the specifications and console data of 
the new five-manual instrument in the Kin- 
ema Theater, Los Ange'es. 

The only logical plan of attack seemed to 
center around the crescendo chambers; con- 
sequently we have here listed the registers 
by chambers rather than by pipe families as 
was done with the Kimball specifications of 
last November. The reader can readily un- 
derstand the difference upon an examination 
of the specifications themselves. Even in the 
pereussion voices the location is a'so given: 
“MC” meaning Main Chamber, ete. In 
each case the register is listed with the pitch 
of its longest pipe: 16’ pitch being that .of 
the longest pipe of the Tibia Clausa. 

In order to show the reader—who it will 
be remembered is a professional organist and 
takes merely the interest of the professional 
organist rather than the curiosity of the gen- 
eral pub'ic—the complete derviation of the 
instrument with the least labor on his part, 
we have at considerable expense prepared 
the accompanying table which shows accur- 
ately every detail, based on full information 
supplied by the builders. 

In the case of pipe registers, each di- 
vision from Pedal to Echo has listed in its 
own column the pitch at which the various 


registers are taken for that divisién. The 
Pedal Organ takes Tibia Clausa at 16’ pitch, 
Melodia at 16’ and (by the “resultant” meth- 
od) at 32’, ete. 

In the case of percussion ranks and the 
traps, the indication is by numeral or letter, 
for better designation, since the pitch re- 
mains the same (or there is no pitch) ex- 
cepting for the Pianoforte where the pitch 
is alone used. ; 

In the Console the Great manual takes the 
usual position, with the Orchestral Organ 
displacing the usual Swell Organ, and the 
Echo manual topmost. The specifications 
and correspondence of the builders did not 
use the terms Pedal, Great, Orchestral, but 
“Tiivision I”, Division “II”, “Division III”, 
ete. which terminology is entirely devoid of 
meaning for the organ player and must be 
abandoned entirely. Perhaps “Choir” and 
“Swe!l” do not have any very great meaning; 
let us drop them if they no longer serve, but 
by all means let us first find something in 
their place that shall at least have some 
meaning—which 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 never 
had and never can have when applied to any- 
thing but arithmetic. We therefore feel per- 
fectly free to adopt the most logical names 
from accepted terminology, though the read- 
er will remember that these names are our 
and not the builders’ designations 

The Hope-Jones type of console, the most 
convenient yet evolved, is used; it will be 
seen that the stop-tongues seemingly divide 
themselves into three groups: left, center, 
right; and in three rows at the sides and 
two in the center. In order to give the 
reader full detailed information about this 
interesting console the Editors followed the 
usua! course of proceedure in getting the in- 
formation first hand from an actual player 
of the instrument, but in this case it was 
impossible to reach any organist who was 
sufficiently familiar with the instrument, and 
though the Company promised that all in- 
formation could be secured from their head- 
quarters, no information of any consequence 
was obtainable on the console itself; so that 
the following information is the result of a 
good photograph and a strong reading-glass. 

The stop-tongues to the left, from left to 
right, are: Top row, Great Second Touch, 
and Solo First Touch; Middle row, Great 
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First Touch; Bottom row, Pedal First Touch. 

Stop-tongues to the right: Top row, Trem- 
ulants, Echo, Orchestral Second Touch; Mid- 
dle row, Orchestral First Touch; Bottom 
row, Choir Second Touch, Piston Couplers. 

Stop-tongues in the central rows, top; 
Pedal Second Touch, Choir First Touch; 
Bottom row is confined to couplers, to: Ped- 
al, Choir, Great, Orchestral, Solo, Echo. 
(Note that Unison Off couplers for Orches- 
tral and Solo are located in respective right 
Key-Blocks, and the Second Touch Unison 
Offs are in the left Key-Blocks.) 

Our system of listing Couplers will not be 
misunderstood. We use merely the initial 
letter to indicate the various divisions, and 
classify them according to the division they 
actually affect. For uniformity the Solo is 
indicated by “L” even though there is no “S” 
for Swell. 

Perhaps a word of suggestion may be here 
offered to builders who might otherwise be 
inclined to use numbers in place of names. 
Suppose we were to adopt numbers instead 
of names for our children, or our families, 
or our cities and states; we would then, in- 
stead of Writing to “John Sebastain Bach, 
San Diego, Texas,” address the gentleman 
as “17-9847-638976523-8549362478-42-794”, 
which would be about as intelligible to us as 
Greek is to a rhinoceros. But it’s logical, 
for 17 might well mean John, 9874 Sebas- 
tain, 638976523, a long number, would be 
required for the family name of Bach, since 
there are so many families on earth. 

No, the adoption of numbers instead of 
names for organ terminology must be aban- 
doned, the sooner the better. Great to Choir 
means something very definite to every play- 
er, and it is instantly comprehensible; but 
Division III to Division IV doesn’t mean 
anything to anybody till he has stopped to 
figure it out. Let us rather begin to think of 
names, of tone colors, of families of voices, 
and soon our specifications will reflect our 
thought in more individuality of context. 


The American Photo Player Company has 
adopted what they term a “Coupler Cut-In”, 
and this in combination with the Register 
Crescendo operates to produce the standard 
crescendo of registers and couplers such as 
is the general practise, but without the “Cut- 
In” the crescendo operates only on the regis- 
ters so that the player may use his Register 
Crescendo at any time for his work without 
the fear that it will suddenly bring on some 


new coupler or other and—well, you know 
what might happen. 


The dampers of the Pianoforte are operat- 
ed by a trigger to the left of the Main Cres- 
cendo pedal, operated by the toe. Instead 
of using any General Pistons, which are ex- 
pensive things to build into a large instru- 
ment, the Kinema is supplied with the usual 
Piston Couplers which not only make Gen- 
eral Pistons out of the entire set of Pistons, 
but also make optional the control of the 
Pedal stops from the manual pistons. 


The color scheme is as follows: 


Flutes: white with black lettering; 
Strings: ditto, with addition of black bar; 
Brass: red with white lettering; 

Reeds: ditto, with white bar; 

Percussion: black with white lettering; 
Traps: amber. 


KINEMA THEATER, Los ANGELFs. 
Builder: American Photo Player Co., 1922. 


CONTENT: 
Pipes 1898. Ranks 26. Stops 113. 
Percussion 367. Ranks 9. Stops 27. 
Traps 13. 
Couplers 40. Pistons 46. 
Crescendos 5. 
Accessories 19, 
Stops (Pipes and Percussion) : 
1st Touch: P. 14 G 28. O 29.C 17. L 
A 9. 


14. E 6. 
2nd Touch: i. a3. - 


NOTES: 
* Rank begins at Tenor C. 
+ Two Ranks, one begins Tenor C. 
t 15” wind pressure. 
{ 5” wind pressure. 
s Indicates, Second Touch. 


COUPLERS 30: 
PEDAL GREAT ORCHESTRAL CHOIR SOLO ECHO 
t oc L E 


4 GOC Oo 

8’ PGOCL OCL GOCL GO L OL 

16’ oc oO L E 
(Manual Unison Offs in right Key Blocks) 


SECOND ToucH 10: 
To Great: G4. *G8. G16. C8, 
To Orchestral: G8. O4. *08, 
To Choir: C4. *C 8, C16. 
*Rocking Tablets in left Key-Blocks. 


PISTONS (Absolute) 46: 
P10. G10. 010. C10. L6. 


PIsTON COUPLERS 5: 
P-G, P-0.. P-C. P-L. General. 


TREMULANTS: 5. 
ACCESSORIES: 


Combination Lock. 
Crescendos 5: 
Tuba and Percussion. Main. Solo. Echo. 
Register. 
Crescendo Coupler: Tutti to Echo. 
Coupler Cut-In, 
Full Organ. 
Drums Piston (Three touches). 
Thunder Piston (Three touches). 
Cymbal Crash Piston. 
Bird 1 (Piston). 
Bird 2 (Piston). 
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Mr. Moller’s Address to: O.B.A.A. 


ing in our fourth annual Convention 

as the Organ Builders’ Association of 

America and again it is incumbent on 
me to make to you a report of the work of 
the Association for the past year so far as 
it has come to my attention. I wi!l ask you 
to bear with me in making this report. 


Fr ine in CRAFTSMEN, we are meet- 


Our association was created and organized 
during the war, mainly to protect ourselves 
against excessive taxation and to enable us 
to secure necessary material so that we 
could.keep our men working, as at that time 
you all know it was hard to get certain lines 
of material without a government permit. 
So it is,a war baby, now four years old. 

More than three years have elapsed since 
the war ceased and conditions have changed 
as to the necessities that were the factors in 
the creation of the Association and some of 
our members think there is no necessity 
for membership, or possibly even for the 
existence of an Association, such as ours. Of 
course, that will be for you to determine. 

I shall endeavor to tel! you what has come 
to me in the past year that needs the atten- 
tion of our members. I think there are many 
thines that make our Association a neces- 
sity if we wish to continue our business as 
heretofore. The government is not yet 
economising very much in expenditures and 
needs more and more money for meeting its 
expenses and whether our profession will be 
fortunate enough to be eliminated from ex- 
cessive taxation depends on how we may com- 
hat those who might think it necessary to 
tax organs. 

The year we are just closing has been one 
of recuperation and construction for most 
manufacturers. Although we may not have 
as many unfilled orders on our books foday 
as we had at our meeting last year, I am 
sure we have all been busy. The notable 
fact has been the large number of unem- 
ployed and, in spite of that, the number of 
strikes and organized labor troubles, but for- 
turiately I do not think any of us have suf- 
fered from strikes or labor troubles. I think 
we all appreciate that the confederacy and 
organizations of labor, although only a very 
small percent of the mechanics and laborers 
of every kind are members of these labor 
organizations, have weight and can get laws 


passed by Congress and our legislatures for 
their benefit to the detriment of others. The 
last Congress has shown the power of organi- 
zation, when the farmers with their small 
organization, which numbers less than two 
percent of the farmers, could block legisla- 
tion in Congress. This shows definitely what 
organizations can do. 

Several months ago I received a letter from 
one of the members of our Association, stat- 
ing that Canadian builders are shipping or- 
gans into the United States and competing 
with our American organ builders in prices. 
T also came in contact with these Canadian 


‘builders and see the danger to us, as organ 


builders, of being encroached upon by for- 
eign builders. 

Sometime ago I received a letter from a 
prospective customer, who wrote, among 
other things, the following: 

“We ean buy a Walcker organ from 
Germany and save money and they are 
the best organ builders that I know of. 
For about $1,500 to $2,000 in our money 
we can buy a German organ that will 
cost here about $3,500 to $4,000.” 

He can buy a German organ for half the 
price that we organ builders in the United 
States can build it, and I think it behooves 
us to take some action right here at our con- 
vention to bring before the national govern- 
ment the necessity of protection for the or- 
gan industry in the United States. If the 
German builders can bring in their organs 
and sell them at a price as named in the 
letter to me, there is actual danger of our 
being blotted out of existence. 

I have only one political theory and that 
is protection for American industries, and I 
believe we, as an Association of organ build- 
ers, should pass such resolutions or take such 
action as will bring before Congress the facts 
that will give us better protection. 

On my recent return trip from Europe I 
met a gentleman on the steamer who told me 
he had arranged to handle graphophones and 
other goods made in Germany, as he could 
buy them so much cheaper than American 
goods. I also met another gentleman from 
the South who told me he had bought in Ber- 
lin, as I understood it, 100 bath tubs and 
fixtures complete at°$12.00 each in American 
money and was shipping them as ballast to 
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Galveston, Texas, as in that way the freight 
was very little. I believe that in many lines 
of trade, German goods are coming into this 
country. 

I have no doubt but that all of you are fa- 
miliar with the disaster of the Knickerbock- 
er Theater in Washington on January 28th. 
Mr, Wurlitzer wrote me on April 10th en- 
closing a copy of the Sunday Buffalo Express 
where an entire page with illustrations was 
published, entitled “When Death Played the 
Pipe Organ”. This was one of the most 
gruesome articles and pictures I have ever 
seen and it stated that the disaster was sup- 
posed to have been caused by the vibrations 
from the organ. I believe this article was 
first published in the New York Times; Mr. 
Wurlitzer, who investigated the matter, 
found that before the article appeared in the 
Buffalo Express a letter signed by Louis Ir- 
vin Thompson appeared in the New York 
Times, as well as in other city papers. I 
think Mr. Wurlitzer can now give us further 
information in reference to this; we feel 
that this article has done a great deal of in- 
jury to the organ business, as people think 
if the disaster at Washington was caused by 
the tone vibrations from the organ pipes, 
other buildings might be in similar danger. 

Fortunately, however, this disaster has 
been proved to have been caused directly by 
faulty construction and in the early part of 
April five men were indicted for failure of 
their duty in constructing and as inspectors 
for accepting a building that was known to 
be faulty in its construction. In a clipping 
from the Washington Star the following ap- 
pears in a more lengthy article: 

“The indictment charges that the five ac- 

cused persons did ‘unlawfully, feloni- 

ously and carelessly fail and neglect’ 
to design and draw the plans and speci- 
fications; to fabricate and furnish the 
structural steel and iron in a careful, 
skillful and prudent manner; to furnish 
the cement, concrete, brick, stone and 
hollow tile in a eareful, skillful and pru- 
dent manner; to properly supervise and 
superintend the construction, and to ex- 
amine and inspect the work sufficiently”. 
This will absolutely contradict the theory 
that the destruction was caused by vibrations 
from the organ, but the fact remains that 
damage was caused by the publication in the 
city papers as aforesaid, and I think that 
we, as an Association, should take some act- 
ion that will at least prevent such articles 


from appearing again and that the author 
and publishers of these articles should pub- 
lish an article that will set straight, without 
question, the theory advanced that buildings 
could be destroyed by vibrations: from or- 
gans, and I suggest that a committee be ap- 
pointed to take this matter in hand and re- 
port, at a later session, or to make investi- 
gation and write up such articles as will con- 
tradict the widely published article and 
theory that the destruction was caused by 
vibrations from the organ. 

Two years ago and again last year at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, the uniform con- 
tract was the vital question discussed. There 
were some points of uniformity adopted 
which I think were approved by all builders 
and thus far I have heard no complaint as 
to the carrying out of this uniform agree- 
ment and, as far as I know, it has been ear- 
ried out. If desired, we will be glad to take 
the matter up at this meeting. 

In conclusion, let us appreciate the mag- 
nificent work’ in which we are engaged. It 
is not the ordinary manufacturing of a dumb 
machine, but is the work of art, the creation 
of an instrument of throbbing, pulsating life 
and beauty of tone unsurpassed by any other 
man-made article, and the-more we strive 
toward the perfection and advancement of 
the organ, the higher and more appreciated 
will be our efforts. 

Our Association, though, should not in any 
way be a hindrance to any of us in making 
advances and improvements or in the trans- 
action of our business, but should be an aid 
to all of us, mutually helping us all to do 
business and do the best we can to advance 
the American organ. 

The English organization of Organ Build- 
ers has a slogan “to make the English organ 
supreme in the world”, but let us adopt as a 
slogan that “the American organ shall be 
superior to anything that is built in the 
world”. From my observation in our con- 
struction and our superior methods we are 
building an organ that is better and superior 
in quality, tone, workmanship and resourses 
to any organ made in any other country. 
Let us, therefore, continue in the line of 
our beloved art and maintain a standard so 
high as to defy competition from without. 
NOTE: The report of Mr. M. P. Moller, President of 
the Organ Builders Association of America, delivered 
before that body assembled in annual Convention in 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, June 6th, is wor- 
thy of being reproduced here for the many points 


of interest it contains for organ players as well as 
organ builders.—Ed. 
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How to Write an Organ Specification -- IV. 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


ONTINUING the remarks on the tonal 

groups which embrace all the voices 

produced by available organ-stops, 

commenced in the preceding Article, 
we have now to consider the secondary un- 
imitative and somewhat small group of stops 
yielding what we have termed Free Organ- 
tone. 


FREE ORGAN-TONE— The stops forming 
this group do not hold a very influential or 
commanding office in the tonal appointment 
of the Chureh and Concert-room Organs; 
nevertheless, their refined voices are extreme- 
ly valuable when properly placed in a tonal 
scheme, In the Chamber Organ their pres- 
ence is very desirable when suitably voiced. 
The Specification writer should give this 
group very careful consideration, .especially 
with reference to the tonal divisions in which 
extreme refinement and repose of intonation 
are essential. 

The stops yielding Free Organ-tone are 
unimitative in their voices, being founded on 
Pure Organ-tone, and, accordingly, strictly 
belong to the Organ. Their proper tones 
are uncertain and difficult to define, owing 
to the variations due to different schools of 
voicing. Some are closely allied to the 
stops yielding Pure Organ-tone, as in the 
ease of the true English Dunciana, which 
in both scale and voice may be considered 
the diminutive of the English DrApason. 
The stop in its most valuable form has a 
voice of a delicate, silvery, singing quality, 
which places it on the boundary line be- 
tween Pure Organ-tone and Free Organ- 
tone. The pipes of the Dutcrana, 8 FT., 
are small; the CC pipe having a diameter 
ranging between 3.25 and 3.48 inches, and 
a mouth one-fifth its internal circumference. 
The height of the mouth will vary accord- 
ing to the tone desired and the pressure of 
the pipe-wind: in specifying the quality of 
tone, this may be left to the judgement of 


NOTE: We take great pleasure in herewith announe- 
ing to our readers that the notable series of articles 
by George Ashdown Audsley, LL. D., is to be contin- 
ued in our columns. Mr. Audsley has graciously con- 
sented to sacrifice the exacting requirements of his 
personal tastes in typography for the sake of the far 
more urgent ideals of the subject in hand; and the 
increased size of the magazine now makes them all 
the more welcome and desirable for the pages in which 
they began five months ago.—THE EDITORS 


the voicer. A high class spotted-metal 
should be specified for the entire stop. 

The Duxciana has a family of valuable 
harmonic-corroborating stops, comprising 
the Dutciana Octave or Duucer, 4 FT., 
TWeELrru, 2°/s Fv., FirtEENTH, 2 Fr., TIERCE, 
1*/s pv., and the DuLcIANA Cornet or Mrx- 
tuRE. The voices of these stops must be sub- 
ordinate to that of the Unison, and nicely 
gradated in strength. The most desirable 
place for the Duucrana is in the aeecompani- 
mental division of the Organ, its beautiful 
voice being invaluable in delicate registra- 
tion. The most assertive stops yielding 
what must be classed as Free Organ-tone 
are the Horn Diapason, and Bett Drapa- 
son, the voices of which are variants of the 
true Diapason-tone by having richer series 
of harmonic upper partials. Neither is of 
great importance in the modern Organ. 
The French name for the latter stop is 
FLUTE A PAVILLON, an appropriate name 
as, in broad classification, it belongs to the 
Flute-work of the Organ. The more val- 
uable voices of the class under consideration 
are those produced by the KERAULOPHONE, 
Donican, and GemsHorN. The KERALO- 
PHONE has a rich horn-like tone of medium 
power, the Doican yields a beautiful voice 
of a plaintive and singing character, ex- 
tremely valuable in refined registration; and 
the GemsnorN has a rich, clear, and pene- 
trating voice, which is a combination of 
Pure Organ-tone and delicate Reed and 
Viol tones. The Specification writer should 
consider the introduction of the GEMSHORN 
family of 16 ft. 8 ft. 4 ft., 27/s ft. and 
2 ft. These stops are invaluable in regis- 
tration. 


FLuTE ORGAN-TONE — Second only in im- 
portance to the foundation stops yielding 
Pure Organ-tone, are the numerous stops 
vielding unimitative Flute Organ-tone. All 
the stops embraced in the secondary groups 
already briefly commented on are formed of 
open pipes: but in the group now to be 
considered are: stops of great tonal value, 
formed of open pipes, stopped or covered 
pipes, half-covered pipes, and perforated 
harmonic pipes. Accordingly, the stops 
which belong to this group far outnumber 
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those of any other secondary group. The 
Specification writer should pay great atten- 
tion to the special claims of the prominent 
stops and families of stops forming this ex- 
tensive group, with due regard to their ap- 
portionment in the different tonal divisions 
of the Organ. Their value in artistic and 
effective registration with both labial and 
lingual stops cannot well be overated. As 
, there are no commonly recognized standards 
of tone in the stops generally, the Specifi- 
cation writer should state, as clearly as pos- 
sible in words, the exact quality of voice 
he desires each stop to yield; and the voicer 
will have to come as near to what is re- 
quired as his skill can accomplish. 

The most important open stops having 
powerful voices are the Trista PLENA, 8 FT., 
of wood; GrossFLOTE, 8 Fr., of wood; BAss 
FiurTe, 8 Fr., properly of wood; Hon.z- 
FLOTE, 8 Fr., and 4 Fr., of wood; and the 
CLARABELLA, 8 Fr. of wood. The stops 
having voices‘ of medium power are the 
WALDFLOTE, 8 Fr., and 4 Fr., of wood or 
metal; Mernopra, 8 Fr., of wood; SuABE 
Fiute, 4 rr., of wood; Srirzr.érr, 8 rr., 
and 4 Fr. of metal; BorpUNALFLOTE, 8 FY. 
and 4 Ft., of wood. Of soft intonation are 
the FLrauto AMABILE, 8 Fr. and 4 Fr. of 
wood; Fiauto Amoroso, 4 Fr., of metal; 
FERNFLOTE, 8 FT. and 4 Fr. of wood or metal ; 
and Harmonica, 8 Ft., of wood. The French 
Fiute Harmonigur, 8 Fr. and 4 Fr., of 
metal, are the only open harmonic stops be- 
longing to the present group. 

The covered stops yielding Flute Organ- 
tone hold very influential positions in the 
tonal apointment of the Organ. First in im- 
portance is the Bourpon, 16 rr., of wood; 
then, in order, are the LizBLICHGEDECKT, 16 
Ft. and 8 rt. ; LIEBLICHBORDON, 16 FrT., wood; 
Tip1A Magor, 16 Ft., of wood; Trista CLausa, 
8 Fr., of wood; DorrEeLFLérE, 8 Fr., of wood; 
GEDECKT, inappropriately called Sroprep 
Diapason, 8 Fr., of wood;* LizBLICHFLOTE, 
4 rr., of wood or metal; and the LigBLIcH- 
GESCHALT, 8 FT., of metal; the softest toned 
of the covered stops. 

The half-covered stops are comparatively 
few in number, but of great value in the 
tonal appointment of the Organ. Accord- 
ingly, the Specification writer should give 
them careful consideration. The following 


*The German organ-builders have introduced a large 

family of GEDECKTS, of all pitches from 16 ft. to 

4 ft., and very rarely of higher pitch, See ‘“‘Gedeckt’’, 

in “Organ-Stops and their Artistic Registration”, 
page 142. 
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are the principal stops:—ROHRBORDON, 
16 Fr., of wood or wood and metal; Ronr- 
FLOTE, 8 Fr. and 4 Fr. of wood or metal; 
DOPpPELROHRFLOTE 8 FT., 4 Pr., of wood or of 
wood and metal; and FLauto p’Amorg, 4 Fr. 
of wood—the softest toned of the half cover- 
ed stops. 

The unimitative Harmonic Fiutss, 8Frr., 
4 rr., and 2 Pr., formed of open metal pipes, 
of large scale, and twice the standard speak- 
ing length in their harmonic registers, are 
on account of their characteristic timbre— 
full, clear, and penetrating—of very great 
value in the Flute-work of important Or- 
gans; and, accordingly, should receive the 
full consideration of the Specification writer. 


Viot OrGAN-TONE—In this secondary 
group are embraced all the unimitative stops 
which in their voices partake more or less of 
a string-tone. They are very important in 
the tonal appointment of all classes of Or- 
gans. The most valuable stop of this class 
is the GEIGENPRINCIPAL or so-called VIOLIN 
Diapason, 8 Fr., formed of open metal pipes 
of medium seale. The compound tone of 
this stop varies considerably in different ex- 
amples; but, properly, it is a combination 
of Pure Organ-tone and a bright string-tone 
in due subordination. In describing the 
voice of this important stop, the Architect 
must be guided by the qualities of the stops 
with which it is to be directly associated. 
When an assertive string-tone is required, 
the stop should be labeled Granp VIOL, 8 Fr. 
In cases in which special richness of this 
quality of tone is desirable, the GEIGEN- 
ocrav 4 Pr., should be also introduced. The 
Granp Vio. will have its string-tone dom- 
inating the Pure Organ-tone to any required 
degree. Another valuable stop belonging to 
this group is the SALICIONAL, 8 FT., an open 
metal stop, of medium scales, yielding, in 
its finest examples, a refined voice in which 
a soft Pure Organ-tone is combined with a 
delicate string-tone duly subordinated. This 
is a stop of importance in artistic registra- 
tion. It has also been made of 16 ft., 4 ft., 
and 2 ft.; and the Specification writer may 
properly consider the desirability of intro- 
ducing a complete family, including muta- 
tion ranks. The Bett Gampa, Cone Gams, 
and all other stops of the unimitative Vio. 
class belong to this effective group. 


ORCHESTRAL STRING TONE—This is, as we 
have said elsewhere, the most essential of 
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all the imitative tones of the modern Or- 
gan; and may almost be said to be the foun- 
dation of the tonal structure of the true 
Coneert-room Organ; just as the string for- 
ces are the foundation of the grand orchestra. 
We were the first to realize this when we in- 
troduced a complete and expressive String- 
Division in the Concert Organ installed in 
the Festival Hall of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition (1904). Since then no similar 
division has been introduced in any Organ; 
but some organ-builders have so far followed 
our lead as to insert groups of string-toned 
stops, of unison pitch only, available on dif- 
ferent manuals.* It must be evident to any- 
one, who has studied the matter from a scien- 
tifie and artistic stand-point, that the mere 
multiplication of unison string-toned stops 
will never furnish an adequate String Div- 
ision: and this is specially the case with the 
poorly scaled and voiced imitative stops com- 
monly found in American Organs. The 
true String Organ must comprise stops imi- 
tating the Contrabasso, Violoncello, Viola, 
and Violino of the grand orchestra; and to 
these must be added a more or less sufficient 
harmonic-corroborating series of stops, and 
certain kindred body-building unison stops. 
As no Coneert-room Organ can be considered 
complete without such a String Division, en- 
dowed with full powers of flexibility and ex- 
pression, it behooves the Specification writer 
to give its tonal appointment very serious 
consideration. Hitherto, it has been serious- 
ly neglected by organists and don’t-care or- 
gan-builders. But the great question is how 
to find the properly voiced stops to form 
such a Division; we have not yet discovered 
them in any Organ in this country. Such 
stops as those produced in England by 
Schulze, Thynne, Whitley, and Pendlebury, 
are, so far as our observation extends, un- 
known in American Organs, 

The principal stops are those strictly imi- 
tating the normal tones of the four orches- 
tral string instruments named above, and 
special attention to the tones of these foun- 
dation string stops must be given by the 
Specification writer, presuming he has care- 
fully studied the tones of the orchestral in- 
struments as produced by master perform- 
ers. The thin, scratchy, and objectionably 
cutting qualities which characterize the small- 
sealed, highly-b!own, and badly-voiced stops, 
*The composition of a properly appointed String Or- 
gan is given in “The Organ of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury’, page 323. That of the Exposition Organ on 
page 505. 


so often found in Organs here, must be a- 
voided and studiously condemned. The only 
advantage that can be claimed for them by 
organ-builders is their cheapness of produc- 
tion, caused by the great saving of metal in 
their construction. The small scale V1oLIN, 
8 rr., calls for about one-third the amount 
of metal required for a properly scaled stop. 
Of course, this saving is of importance to 
the organ-builder, but to the Organ it is a 
great loss of breadth, richness, and refine- 
ment of String-tone. In this highly impor- 
tant matter, the value of intelligent 
specifying must be evident to the musician 
organist. 

The first stop to be considered is the un- 
common ConTRABASSO *, 16 Fr.; introduced 
by us in the String Subdivision of the Organ 
in the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Pre- 
vious to that, the stop was introduced only in 
the Pedal Organ. In its best form, the stop 
is formed of open pipes of wood or metal, 
voiced on wind of moderate pressure. The 
finest example we have found and tested is 
the VioLonsass, 16 Fr., in the Church of St. 
Peter, Hindley, Lancashire, made by Ed- 
mund Schulze. The tones of this remark- 
able stop are so closely imitative, even to the 
rasp of the bow on the strings of the orches- 
tral instrument, as to be positively deceptive 
to the ear. The Conrrasasso of metal— 
commonly labeled VioLONE, 16 Fr.— has 
been almost invariably confined to the Pedal 
Organ, where it is of great importance and 
value. For the String Organ, which must 
be inclosed in a swell-box, it will, in all likli- 
hood, be necessary to specify a CONTRABASSO 
of covered wood pipes; or the stop having 
a covered bass octave. The covered pipes 
can be voiced to yield a fairly satisfactory 
imitative tone, as we have proved. In a 
large swell-box mitred open pipes can be 
used. 

The three remaining foundation stops are 
all of 8 ft. pitch, varying chiefly in the ful- 
ness and richness of their voices; its being 
essential that their tones be markedly dis- 
tinctive. The most important of these is the 
Viotrx or Viote D’OrcHEsTRE. The tone 
of this stop should be full, bright, and sing- 
ing in quality, imitative of the true Violin 
played with a firm bow, producing the maxi- 
mum voice of the instrument at its best. 
*Particulars respecting the formation of this stop 
are given in “The Art of Organ-Building”, Vol. II., 
p. 470; in “The Organ of the Twentieth Century”, 


pp. 443-5; and in “Organ Stops and their Artistic 
Registration”, page 65. 
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Such a tone will be devoid of that scream- 
ing, scratchy, and cutting quality— with 
which no other tones will combine— which 
invariably attends the small-scaled and: over- 
blown stops which organ-builders have pass- 
ed off as OrncHEsTRAL Viotins. In a large 
String Organ it will be necessary to add one 
or two other VioLins; but these must be of 
distinctive qualities, not only to prevent. sym- 
pathy, but to produce special effects. The 
second stop should be a VroLtino Sorpo, 8 
FT., imitating the tones of the muted Violin. 
The third stop should be a VioLtno Viprato, 
8 Fr., a soft toned VioLrn tuned a few beats 
sharp, producing with either of the other 
VIOLINS a beautiful Céleste effect, while im- 
parting additional volume of tone. Next in 
importance is the VIOLONCELLO, 8 Fr. This 
stop can be of either wood or metal; prefer- 
ably of the former when a voicer of sufficient 
skill can be found to undertake the task of 
its satisfactory production, as in the case of 
the beautiful stop described and fully illus- 
trated in “The Organ of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury”, pp. 447-8 and Plate XXIX. The 
stop has generally been made of metal, as in 
the remarkable examples made by the late 
W. Thynne, of London: but until more care 
and skill is shown in the formation and voiec- 
ing of imitative wood stops the VIOLONCELLO 
had better be specified to be of high-class 
metal. The scale of the stop should be three 
pipes larger than that of the VioLin. As- 
suming the CC pipe of the Vio.tn to be 3.13 
inches in diameter, the corresponding pipe of 
the VIoLONCELLO will be 3.51 inches in di- 
ameter. The stop must be voiced to 
yield a much fuller and more dignified 
tone than that of the VioLtN, imitating as 
closely as possible that of the VIOLINCELLO 
bowed by a master hand. As in the case 
of the VroLin, the VioLINCELLO should be ac- 
companied by its derivatives the ViOLONCELLO 
Sorpo and VIOLONCELLO ViBpratTo; the latter 
being similar in its office to the VioLino VI- 
BRATO. Only less in tonal value to the V1oL- 
IN and VIOLONCELLO is the foundation V1oLA, 
8 rr. The scale and tone of which may prop- 
erly stand midway between those of the other 
two foundation stops just commented on. If 
the VroLa is artistically voiced to be highly 
imitative of the impressive tone of the orches- 
tral instrument, it will prove a valuable and 
beautiful stop; its voice being fuller and of 
a more appealing character than that of the 
more brilliant and pungent toned Violin. A- 
part from this important office, the great 
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value of the Vioua is that of a body-builder, 
filling up, without loss through sympathy, 
the volume of unison string-tone. Although 
one Vio.A will usually be sufficient for all 
purposes; in a Concert-room Organ of the 
first magnitude two may be considered de- 
sirable: one being full-toned and the other 
much softer— properly labeled VioLa Sorpo. 
But, alas! where are the men to be found 
in this country to furnish the stops we have 
just been considering? 

There are other string-toned stops of imi- 
tative and refined voices which claim the 
Specification writer’s consideration: these 
are the ViotA Da Gamna, 8 Fr., and the 
Vioua D’AMORE, 8 FT., imitating the sympa- 
thetie voices of the old orchestral instruments 
of the same names. 

The idea that the vulgar, screaming, and 
cutting unison string-tone stops—we can- 
not call them imitative— did not require the 
association of harmonic-corroborating voices, 
originated in the erratic brain of the organ 
expert who advocated the formation of the 
objectionable unison stops. His inartistic 
and unscientific teaching has been fostered by 
other builders, obviously for trade reasons. 
Of course, with the introduction of such ob- 
jectionable ‘unisons, similarly crude harmon- 
ie-corroborating voices would only be adding 
fuel to the tonal fire. But, with such proper- 
ly sealed and artistically voiced imitative 
stops, as we have briefly described, a more 
or less complete harmonic-corroborating at- 
tendant series of stops, of very soft and 
properly graduated Vion tones, would be of 
the greatest value in full orchestral effects 
and in special registration. Such a series 
is set forth in our scheme for the Ancillary 
String Organ, given on page 323 of “The Or- 
gan of the Twentieth Century”. It must be 
clearly understood by the Specification writer 
that the mere association of a few indifferent- 
ly voiced unison string-toned stops will never 
constitute an adequate String Organ; but 
that is all that has, as yet, been considered 
necessary by organ-builders in their most am- 
bitious tonal schemes for Concert-room Or- 
gans. 


ORCHESTRAL FLUTE-TONE— As there are 
only two Flutes used in the orchestra, this 
secondary imitative group is_ necessarily 
small even in the largest Concert-room Or- 
gan. It consists primarily of the OrcHES- 
TRAL FLuTE or FLAuto TRAVERSO, 8 Fr. and 
the ORCHESTRAL PiccoLo, 2 rr. To these 
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have been added, for combinational purposes, 
the FLavto TRAverso, 4 Fr., which has no 
equivalent in the orchestra. When properly 
made of wood and voiced by a master, the 
larger stops are highly imitative and beau- 
tiful in tone. The Picco.o is of metal and 
preferably harmonic. In the proper depart- 
mental stop-apportionment of the Coneert- 
room Organ, according to our system, the 
OrciigstRAL FLuTES belong to the Wood- 
wind Division: but, being essentially solo 
stops, they may also be introduced in the 
manual division specially devoted to solo 
voices. The same apportionment should ob- 
tain in the Chureh Organ. 

ORCHESTRAL REED-TONE— The reed in- 
struments used in the grand orchestra are 
the Oboe, the Clarinets, the Corno di Bas- 
setto, the Cor Ang'ais, the Fagotto, and the 
Contrafagotio: to these may be added the 
Saxophone, very rarely introduced in the 
orchestra, save when it takes the place of the 
Bass Clarinet, All these instruments have 
their representatives in organ-stops, more or 
less closely imitating their respective voices. 
Accordingly, in these the Specification writer 
has valuable tonal material with which to 
enrich his organ schemes. All the stops 
bearing the names given, with the exception 
of the ConrrRAFAGoTTO, 16 FT., are of unison 
or 8ft. pitch. Although the Fagotto furnish- 
es the proper bass to the Oboe in the orches- 
tra; in the Organ a ConTRA-OBoE, 16 FT., 
and also an Octave Onor, 4 FT., have been 
introduced. When the former is introduced, 
the Facorro, § rr., should be voiced to yield 
a much broader tone than that of the Or- 
CHESTRAL Oxor, 8 Ft., leaving the ConTRA- 
Oxor to carry down the voice of the OBOE 
proper. Such matters should receive careful 
consideration by the Specification writer: no 
unconsidered, rule-of-thumb methods should 
be countenanced. by him. All these stops 
rightly belong to the Wood-wind Division 
of the Coneert-room Organ; and when that 
is subdivided, according to our principle of 
compound expression, they should be group- 
ed so as to contrast with the ORCHESTRAL 
Fiutes. The value of contrast in division- 
al and _ subdivisional stop-apportionment 
should never be disregarded. 

To the nine lingual stops mentioned above, 
the following have been introduced in the 
Organ, enriching the Wood-wind Division of 
the Concert-room instrument, any suitable 
division of the Church Organ, and the Pedal 
Organ: the DouBLeE CLARINET, 16 Ft., the 
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ordinary unimitative Onor, 8rr., the Cro- 
MORNE, 8 PTr., the ConTRA-SAXOPHONE, 16 
rT., the SERPENTINO, 16 FT., and the Mus- 
ETTE, 4 PT. 

In specifying the lingual stops, alluded to 
above, which he has selected for his tonal 
scheme, it is essential that the Organ Archi- 
tect shall carefully describe the exact quali- 
ties of tone they must yield; otherwise, he 
cannot caleulate on obtaining the effects and 
tonal balance his scheme requires. In the 
voicing-rooms in this country there are no 
standards of formation, seale, or tonality for 
the several lingual stops named; nor any 
recognized standards of wind-pressures on 
which they should be voiced. Hence the di- 
versity of tonality which obtains; showing 
that unless carefully specified and made sub- 
ject to approval, any quality of tone may be 
foisted by the organ-builder on the purchas- 
er of an Organ. The Specification must give 
full protection in this important matter. 


OrcrrEestraAL BRASs-TONE— The brass wind 
instruments used in the grand orchestra are 
the Trumpet, the Horn, the Trombones, the 
Tuba, and the Ophicleide. The last named 
has now fallen into disuse. Mendelssohn 
introduces it in “Elijah” and in the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music. Wagner 
used instead of it the Bass and Contrabass 
Tubas. In the hands of an artist, the Ophi- 
cleide has been played as a solo instrument. 
Berlioz speaks favorably of the Ophicleides. 
All these imposing instruments have their 
representatives in organ-stops, more or less 
closely imitating their respective voices. In 
their imitative character, these stops are es- 
sential in the tonal appointment of the Con- 
cert-room Organ, being grouped in the Brass- 
wind Division of the instrument; and in the 
ease of the ORCHESTRAL TRUMPET, 8 FT., in 
the division specially devoted to solo stops— 
the Fourth or Fifth Organ—as well as in 
the Brass-wind Division. 

Of equal importance are the unimitative 
chorus Brass-toned stops, and the stops which 
carry down the orchestral voices of the stops 
alluded to above. These are the common 
TruMPET, 8 Ft., the DouBLE TRUMPET, 16 FT., 
the CLARION, 4 Fr., the CoRNOPEAN, 8 FT., the 
Posaunk, 8 Ft., the ContTRA-PosAaungE, 16 FT., 
the EupHOoNE, 8 rt., and 16 Fr., the BomBar- 
DE, 16 Fr., the BomBarpon, 16 Fr. and 32 
Ft., the ConTRA-TROMBONE, 32 Pr., and the 
ContRA-PosauNnE, 32 Fr. All these impor- 
tant stops furnish the palette of the tonal 
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artist with most vivid and impressive colors, 
which the Specification writer must use with 
care and great judgment. Unless skillfully 
introduced, they are certain to over-load the 
more refined and less assertive voices, and to 
totally upset the general and necessary bal- 
ance of the full-organ tone. 

It is impossible to formulate hard-and- 
fast rules or directions for the proper intro- 
duction of Brass-tone, for its character and 
amount must be dictated by the voices of the 
labial foundational, combinational, and imi- 
tative stops decided for the several divisions 
of the instrument. Special care should be 
taken by the Specification writer to describe 
the strengths and tonalities necessary in the 
brass-wind stops; for there is great danger 
at the present time, in which organ-builders 


and so-called experts are foolishly using and 
advocating absurd and excessive wind-pres- 
sures. Some day, perhaps, this destructive 
high-pressure-wind craze will wear out— 
condemned by sensitive and cultivated ears— 
and a more rational and consistent system 
w'll obtain. Then the Organ will become a 
true Temple of Tone, in which grandeur, 
refinement, and repose will characterize 
its service at the Altar of Music. 

Of necessity, in brief Articles like the 
present, very little can be said respecting 
the peculiarities of the numerous labial and 
lingual stops named; but the Specification 
writer will find every one fully described, 
in material, formation, and tonality, in the 
pages of our work: “Organ-Stops and their 
Artistic Registration”. 


To be continued 


Richard Keys Biggs 


ist suceeed before the American pub- 

lic, is the question Mr. Biggs decides 

in the negative by his arguments and 
in the affirmative by his actions. While he 
almost firmly believes that the American pub- 
lic is still incapable of judging foreign-born 
and native-son organists alike inipartially— 
and of that we have renewed evidences every 
day of the year—he still has that inborn 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the Amer- 
ican popular intellect that drives him to 
uncounted hours of labor at his chosen pro- 
fession, that of the concert organist. 

Mr. Biggs was born in Glendale, Ohio. 
The organ captivated him at once and in the 
very early days of his youth, for the Biggs 
family, like all other genuinely American 
families, was a church-going family. It was, 
however, much easier for the organ to eap- 
tivate his imagination than it was for him to 
overcome the prejudice of a board of church 
officials who regarded themselves as gods and 
their church as the throne of heaven. How- 
ever, permission was granted for a few hours 
practise—and thus began the career of Mr. 
Richard Keys Biggs. 

Nothing ean so rob a man of his wisdom 
as religion. Here is an example: The church 
that first granted permission to practise, 
had an old organ. Shortly after practise be- 
gan, a brace became loose inside the instru- 
ment, fell across the pedal trackers, and 
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cyphered the whole pedal organ. Intelli- 
gence would say get a mechanic. But reli- 
gious zeal said the wrath of God...... how- 
ever, intelligence ultimately won. 

Mr. Biggs can-well remember how, years a- 
go, he indulged in practise on a windless or- 
gan when there was no one to blow it, and how 
he himself would at times pump the bellows 
full and then make a dash for the organ bench 
to get a few chords of sound before the wind 
had all leaked out. After this came a term of 
lessons in Cincinnati Conservatory, and ulti- 
mately an appointment as organist of the 
little Glendale church. 

With the completion of his High School 
course Mr. Biggs went to the University of 
Michigan where he had further opportuni- 
ties to study his chosen profession; after 
two years he was appointed organist of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of De- 
troit and instructor in organ playing in the 
University. In this position he began his 
series of recitals on the famous Ann Arbor 
organ. 

At the age of twenty-two he became organ- 
ist of St. Pauls, Cleveland—an excellent 
position, especially for so young an organist. 
Mr. Biggs’ chief desire at this time began to 
turn more and more toward the East, and 
as a step in that direction he went to London 
and studied with Dr. R. R. Terry. Return- 
ing to America he found a temporary po- 
sition in New Jersey and was soon located 
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in St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, from which a few 
years ago he was called to St. Lukes, and 
thence, upon his return from France after 
the War, to the Cathedral Chapel, Queen of 
All Saints. 

When America entered the War Mr. Biggs, 
still a single man, enlisted in a naval hospi- 
tal unit and for two years served in France. 
This period left an indelible impression and 
altered his entire future. The tremendous- 
ness of the world struggle, the greed and 
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side of the street. The Chapel is a most 
beautiful and churchly edifice, one of the 
finest in the East. To enter its doors is but 
to worship. 

Here Mr. Biggs has free reign to develop 
the music as he wishes. But we must remem- 
ber that his wishes are trustworthy ac¢ord- 
ing to the best catholic tradition, for he was 
schooled in no less a catholic country than 
France. He usually gives a recital every 
year and a concert of church music with his 
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THE WIRSCHING CONSOLE 


Rocking-Tablets are used for stop control. Solo and Pedal are to the left, Great and Choir to the right, and 
Swell and Couplers sre in the center. Unison Off pistons are under left of manuals; Couplers-Off and 


Grand Cancel are under right of Great and Choir. 


The piston adjusting system is shown. To the left are 


the Swell and Solo systems, and to the right the Great and Choir. 


inconceivable ruthlessness with which it was 
waged against civilization—these things, con- 
trasted with the culture and beauty of all 
that is higher in the French people and in 
France, wrought virtually a revolution in 
Mr. Biggs’ mind and heart. 

The War and France were not the only 
things to move the heart of a young hospital 
attendant. There was a certain young lady 
who, if she moved it then, bosses it com- 
pletely now, for the two were married as 
soon as War permitted, and the couple re- 
turned to Brooklyn where now their number 
has been doubled and a home of their own 
is already defying the worst the rent profi- 
teers can do. 

The change of surroundings, the altered 
viewpoint, the romance and wedding, these 
and many other influences turned Mr. Biggs’ 
religious ideals from the protestant church 
to the catholic and he became a member of 
the denomination he now serves. Queen of 
All Saints is the Cathedral of the Brooklyn 
diocese; the foundations for the Cathedral 
proper were laid some years ago, and then 
work was stopped for special reasons, and 
only the chapel was built on the opposite 


choir—an organization he has had to build 
up from the foundation, for there was no 
proper catholic choir in Queen of All Saints 
when Mr. Biggs was called. 

But the mere facts, the mere history is 
taking too much attention; if there ‘seem 
to be many things to record as pure narra- 
tive, there be equally many to record in pure 
appreciation of the human, the personal, 
the genuinely American qualities of the man. 
Mr. Biggs is just an honest, alert, active 
American. That’s saying enough. You 
could take him as much for a banker or a 
lawyer or a business man as you would for 
artist and musician, for there are none of 
the frills of the artist.about him externally— 
such as there are, are all within. His eye 
is keen; he has a quick sense of humor; his 
outlook on life is broad, and determined; he 
is not afraid to work—nor is he afraid to 
earn money or to spend it. There is something 
in life besides and above what a man has or 
does, and that something Mr. Biggs has in- 
corporated within himself. And that’s the 
thing that is going to put Mr. Biggs, and 
the American organist, into their rightful 
place on the concert platform. 

















CATHEDRAL CHAPEL, QUEEN OF ALL SAINTS, BROOKLYN 


Giving but a faint impression of the churchly beauty of the Chapel. The organ and choir loft are in the 
rear of the Chapel; as yet there is no Chancel choir. 








The Swell Idea — 


PERCY CHASE MILLER 


F LATE we hear a great deal about 
C the “necessity” of making the organ 
“expressive”, by which anybody that 
will take the trouble to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the several pro- 
nouncements, as encountered, will find that 
the writers mean nothing more nor less than 
including more and more of the instrument 
(and all of it if possible) in swell-boxes. Is 
it not time to take a few moments to consider 
whether, after all, such advocacy is wise, and 
whether, even admitting that an enclosed 
swell has advantages that we would willingly 
perpetuate, it might not, after all, be alto- 
gether too much of a good thing to transform 
the whole instrument into one gigantic pos- 
sibility of roaring, now loudly, and now as 
gently as any suckling dove? 

If you please, we will leave the theater 
organ out of consideration altogether. In 
the first place I know nothing about it, but 
of course that alone would not be sufficient 
reason for keeping silent; in the second 
place an instrument created and evolved for 
a special purpose may be as individual as you 
please, and the more distinct from the church 
and concert organ that for the theater can be 
kept, the better; in the third place, those who 
disport themselves upon, or who listen to, 
the theater organ, can have their innings 
whenever they list. As for me, I never go 
to the theater if I can help it—but why this 
is, I will tell you at another téme, if you in- 
sist. 

It seems to me that the distinctive char- 
acter of the organ comes from two things; 
one, of course (as you were no doubt just 
going to say when I interrupted you) is its 
capacity for sustaining tone indefinitely; the 
other the possibility of building up, or re- 
ducing, such a sustained tone, by adding or 
taking away from it various FLAVORS, by 
means, of course, of your stop-knobs, or by 
a full system of combination-pistons, if you 
are lucky enough to have ’em. Pumping 
forever on a swell-pedal is the mark of a 
bad organist, not a good one, and the pos- 
sibility of subjecting the whole instrument 
to such treatment, instead of only a portion, 
is in so far forth nothing but a possibility 
of more evil—unless you prefer to call it a 
probability. The characteristic soumity of 


organ tone, an essential in adequately rend- 
ering any and all of the acceptedly classic 
music for the instrument—of whatever 
school—suffers in much modern work, from 
three things: 

a) Sacrifice of foundation tone (and mix- 
tures) to fancy registers, with pretty 
names; 

b) A craze for making all voices as 
“stringy” as possible; and 

c) A muffling of the little - foundation 
tone that is left by shutting it up in 
concrete dungeons with lead shutters- 
or the nearest approach to this that 
the appropriation will provide. 

Not only does the big flue-work suffer from 
being shut up in this inhuman manner (so 
that, like the famous starling, it seems to be 
forever crying, “I can’t get out, I can’t get 
out”) but it seems contrary to nature and 
to reason that we should even want to rend- 
er this part of the instrument “expressive” 
at all. 

Did you ever stop to consider what a 
comparatively small part of the really great 
organs of the old country—those of which 
we immediately think when the grandeur 
and impressiveness of organ-tone at its best 
comes into our minds—is actually enclosed? 
And do you think that if, for example, the 
Great organ of St. Sulpice, or of St. Paul’s, 
were to be nailed up, in its entirety, in pack- 
ing boxes, or masonry, cellars, it could by 
any fortunate combination of circumstances, 
and with the favor of Heaven thrown in, 
retain that glorious fullness, roundness, 
sonority, majesty and splendour that it 
possesses to-day? Was it purely by accident 
that the builders of these magnificent organs 
neglected to coop them up in a multiplicity 
of swell-boxes? Don’t you believe it! 

It would be ridiculous to maintain, and 
foolish to wish to do so, that the swell-box, 
with suitable contents, is not a great addi- 
tion to the resources of the instrument, but 
to claim that because it is a good thing to 
have soME of the organ thus enclosed it 
would therefore be better yet to have ALL 
the pipes treated that way is what logi- 
cians call a non sequitur, and it might even 
be tersely characterized in even plainer lan- 
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guage. It would diminish the effectiveness 
of an Echo organ (I imagine, but am un- 
willing to swear to it) to have it wholly 
unenclosed, perhaps, but no one who has 
ever heard the magnificent Solo Tuba, stand- 
ing free and not in a swell-box, at St. Thom- 
as’ in New York City, ean deny that it would 
have suffered from any different treatment, 
nor that its lock of “expressiveness” is or- 
ganically considered—anything but an ad- 
vantage. An enclosed Choir organ becomes 
a tamer Swell organ immediately, but the 
possibility of varying, to some extent, the 
volume of certain accompanying voices or 
certain more or less delicate qualities of 
solo voices is an advantage that probably 
makes such treatment of the Choir worth 
while, and the same thing would of course 
apply, in small organs, to accompanying 
voices .on the Great. But to enclose the 
sonorous diapasons and reeds, and the big 
registers generally, on Great and Pedal has 
never been done, to my knowledge, without 
sacrifice, and such sacrifice seems not on'y 
not worth while—because it gains nothing 
that the organ needs—but positively injuri- 
ous, because it takes from these pipes that 
architectonic solidity that an unvarying tone- 
intensity supplies as the “foundation” (quite 
rightly named) of all justly-conceived and 
distinctively true organ-music (as distin- 
guished from that for other instruments) 
that we have. There is an aesthetic quality 
in an unvarying and invariable tone, that 
ean be indefinitely prolonged, at pleasure, 
without alteration of quality. No other in- 
strument has it, the great organ-music from 
Bach to Reubke, and from Reubke to Widor 
and Vierne, is conceived for it; why, then, 
throw it away simply to substitute the 
“knee-swell” effect that you can get on the 
cheapest and nastiest melodion ever built? 


Perhaps you will reply, “Yes, but there 
are innumerable effects of light-and-shade, 
new possibilities of combination, unexpec- 
ted ear-tickling tricks, to be gotten from an 
instrument entirely enclosed. Granted at 
once, but do you therefore prefer the unex- 
pected to the sincere, and the possibility 
of making a feeble imitation of the flexi- 
bility of the orchestra, to the unruffled maj- 
esty of the everlasting hills that we find in 
the very conception of the greatest organ- 
music of all time? If unexpectedness is 
a virtue, then wit, which we are told con- 
sists in unexpected likenesses suddenly thrust 


out into our unsuspecting faces, becomes 
the highest pinnacle of achievement. Inci- 
denta!ly, your surprising effect becomes 
nothing more than a joke! 

I wish that organists, and builders, too, 
would stop sometimes in their mad avidity 
for innovations, and think on these things. 
Nowadays we have— instead of the o'd clum- 
sy consoles (in the worst possible location) 
stiff actions, few couplers and a very small 
number of comb‘nations—lovely consoles, 
with nice looking-glasses, electric actions 
almost faultless in response, a wilderness of 
combinations, keen strings, delicate and 
powerful reeds, chimes, glockenspiels, xylo- 
phones, musical glasses, marimbas (whatever 
they may be) grand pianos, and all that 
sort of thing; but real organ-tone, full, rich 
diapasons unfettered by enclosure, and solid, 
rock-bottom foundations, seem to be grow- 
ing rarer and rarer, except in the really 
big, first-class instruments, built regardless 
of expense—of which we are getting, per- 
haps, as many as we ought to expect. But 
the moderate-sized, ordinary church organ 
seems to be getting weaker and more char- 
acterless, all the time. 

Forty years ago Roosevelt, for example 
would build you a twenty-stop organ that 
had dignity and power, every register dis- 
tinctive and individual, and counting for 
something in the ensemble, too. .On such 
organs you could (and still can) play the 
really big things, and though they might 
be clumsy to manage, they could be played, 
and they delivered the goods. Our ordinary 
smallish organ today and an unfortunately 
large number of the bigger ones too—are 
nice media for the performance of sentimen- 
tal slop-overs, and transcribed piano-pieces, 
but that is about all you can say for them. 
They are flexible, perhaps, but their dig- 
nity, their solidity, their distinctive organ 
character is gone. 

And that for this sad and lamentable 
result, the craze for enclosing as much as 
possible of the instrument, is.at least part- 
ially responsible, is the belief of your very 
humble servant, P. C. M. 


ie and Effect ? 


“NO ORGANS or other musical instruments 
are used in the orthodox Russian church”, 
says the Berkeley Gazette. Yes, and now 
look at Russia. 





The Blowing 


GUSTAV F. 


Bellows” should not fail to interest those 
who have never known of their existence. 
I made their acquaintance when enter- 
ing upon my apprenticeship at the Roose- 
velt organ shop in 1889. Two organs which 
were equipped with this form of bellows I 
distinctly remember, it having been my task 
during my apprenticeship days to blow the 
organs for the visiting tuners, and in the 


I: PASSING, a description of the “Box 


Plant -- III. 


DOHRING 


supply consisted of a series of two or more 
boxes, according to the size of the organ 
and the amount of wind necessary. A Unit 
consisted of a cylinder about thirty inches 
across and six feet high, the corners being 
well rounded. A huge stopper was fitted in- 
side the cylinder with great nicety, the con- 
tact sides being well coated with black-lead 
so as to reduce friction to a minimum. 
Careful leather bushings rendered the fric- 





THE BEST TYPE OF THREE-FEEDER BELLOWS 


The left feeder has opened most of its distance and the right has closed part way, while the center is at the 
point of beginning to open. This gives an uninterrupted and jerk-less feeding of air. Note the safety valve. 
Drawing made especially for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST by Mr. G. A. Audsley 


case of these two organs “take a ride up 
and down on the stirrups” to make wind. 
This form of bellows served the organs, 
both large two manuals, one in the Church 
of St. Vincent De Paul’s on West 23rd St., 
built in 1840, the other in the Church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer on East 3rd St. 

This one was built by a Swabian, Xavier 
Engelfried, a German builder a considerable 
renown in his day for his careful workman- 
ship and exeellent voicing. (Two of his 
sons, Charles and George, were voicers in 
the Roosevelt shops, and both largely con- 
tributed to the fame of this distinguished 
firm.) This was enhanced by the remark- 
able steadiness of the wind supply being 
furnished by the “Box Bellows”. 

These were not bel'ows in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. This form of wind 


tion joint air-tight. Such a box formed the 
reservoir or wind storage tank. On a frame- 
work over the cylinder was suspended a 
roller, over which passed a band of webbing 
about four inches wide. One end of this 
was fastened to the stopper, the other to the 
stirrup, sliding between vertical guides. 
Weights were placed on the stopper to the 
amount of the required wind pressure. The 
bottom of the cylinder was fitted with a take- 
in valve which opened when the operator 
placed his foot in the stirrup, and by sheer 
force of his weight, and added pressure of 
bodily strength while holding on to a hori- 
zontal bar, took a downward slide, which 
motion would consequently rapidly raise 
the stopper within the cylinder, open the 
take-in at the bottom and so fill the space 
under the stopper in the cylinder with com- 
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pressed air. A number of these cylinders, 
say four in ease of this particular organ of 
about thirty registers, would furnish a very 
steady and ample wind supply. The strings 
were of course alternately operated by one 
or more men ascending on steps and de- 
scending with the foot in the stirrup. 

By virture of the elimination of the 
gussets and other leathered joints as in the 
conventional bellows, through the pores of 
this flexible material causing the wind to 
ooze out, this box-bellows form had quite 





WATER PU MP MOTOR 


The kind that used to bring on a miniature earth- 
quake when the supply valve stuck open. An en- 
closed piston, forced up and down by the admission 
of water above and below it alternately, operated 
directly upon the feeders through a rocking lever. 


an advantage and held the wind longer; 
consequently the operator. was not over- 
worked in his up and down motions, though 
at full organ playing he no doubt had to 
hustle to keep up with the organist, causing 
as in the case of the Monastic Chureh of 
Vinehester, men “covered with perspira- 
tion”. .During important occasions there 
would be of course reserve operators so as 
to take turns at the things, as it was also 
possible for two to operate at the same time. 
Often it happened that after a long and 
vigorous ff passage the exhausted operator 
would vision a wall inscription in the cozy 
tavern across the street at Keiser’s (Keiser 


being an ex-Key-maker, having forsaken the 
glueing of ivories to the passing of “steins” 
over the bar) and old Keiser with a knowing 
smile would level the foam on the top of the 
goblet of “Ruppert’s: Dark” with the ebony 
blade of his own making; a eall for the re- 
serve operator would follow, the mental 
picture of the glistening goblet being passed 
across the counter proving too alluring. 
And the musie of this spacious edifice of 
the Most Holy Redeemer on special oc- 
easions! It was not generally hera'ded in 
the newspapers or featured in the Sunday 
Magazine Section. No; this church was off 
the beaten path of musical notoriety. People 
would beg for admission for these special 
Feasts and Masses. The Pousane Choir, the , 
special orchestra and gloriously atuned 








WATER ROTARY MOTOR 


Showing the controlling valve for water supply, and 
the belt running up at the left to the bellows wheel. 
It worked on the principle of the enclosed mill-wheel. 


organ. What a treat! Truly divinely in- 
spiring. 

But this is getting away from the subject 
in hand. The above description falls in a 
period some thirty years ago, and that will 
mark the beginning of the era of advanced 
improvement in organ wind production. 


Read -- Read -- Read 


EACH issue of every business, class, pro- 
fessional ‘and technical magazine is filled 
with detailed accounts of ways in which en- 
terprising men are utilising the present-day 
conditions to make better records than they 
ever made before. You need to read one 
or more of the magazines of your business 
to be well informed. In business, watch 
your competitors. No individual or concern 
has a monopoly of all the best brains and 
methods. Find out what the other fellow is 
doing—and go him one better.—Photo Era. 
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The Bahai —_— 


PHILIP JAMES 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been 
C taken of late in a constructive ideal, 

that of the erection of the new Bahai 

Temple on nine acres of ground at 
Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, and more particularly in 
truth to the advancement of this religious 
“League of Nations”. To those interested 
in architecture, the model of this Temple is 
more than a privilege to study and enjoy. 
On seeing the model in the architect’s dark- 
ened studio with the light pouring from the 
temple’s nine doors (nine I am to!d being 
the numerical symbol of this movement) and 
from the lantern space at the top of the dome 
just below the Gothie peak of the external 
ribs, so uniquely suggested as hands clasped 
in prayer above a human head, one feels at 
once, “this is the culmination of a divine 
inspiration”. 

Unlike most exhibits of the kind, one feels 
but little interest in the personal side ‘of the 
architect who, although he has unfolded to 
us a “magnum opus”, has simply and imper- 
sonally expressed by his talent, craft and 
technic the dominating impulse of a move- 
ment for Truth, Justice, Righteousness, and 
Universal Brotherhood. Impersonality in 
Art is a thing much to be desired in this age. 
However, Mr. George Gray Barnard the 
seulptor, and Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle 
of the Architectural League, have both said 
that Louis Bourgeois in his design for the 
Bahai Temple has given us “the first new con_ 
ception in architecture since the Gothic in the 
thirteenth century”. 

The design consists of three units, one 
for the first story, one for the second, and 
one for the dome, which are repeated on 
each of the nine sides. The first story is Ro- 
man in its window arches and general plan 
while the second is more Greek, but the fact 
still remains that all forms of architecture 
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viz., Greek, Roman, and Gothic, as well as 
Chinese, Indian, ete., have been used and 
blended into a single whole by the purely 
original decoration of the mathematical lines 
of astronomy. Religious symbols have al- 
ways been drawn from the mystic movements 
of the stars, and we find in the decoration 
the symbols of many religions such as the 
Swastika Cross, the Greek Cross, the Roman 
or Christian Cross, the Five-Pointed Star of 
Bethlehem, the Six-Pointed Star, and the 
Nine-Pointed Star of the Bahai movement. 

In a description of the plans for this tem- 
ple, Sherwin Cody in The New York Times 
speaks of the Bahai movement as. follows: 
“The underlying idea of the movement is to 
unite all the religions of the world in a com- 
mon religious spirit. There are assumed to 
be nine of the great religions, and each of 
these has a separate entrance to the temple 
through one of its nine doors on its nine 
sides. The Jews await the Messiah; the 
Christians, the return of Christ; the Moslems, 
the Mahdi; the Buddhists, the fifth Buddha; 
the Zoroastrians, Shan Bakram; the Hindoos, 
the reincarnation of Krishna; and the Athe- 
ists, a better social organization. The Bahai 
movement represents all these and thus de- 
stroys the rivalries and the enmities of the 
different religions; reconciles them in their 
primitive purity and frees them from the 
corruption of dogmas and rites. Bahaism 
has no clergy, no religious ceremonial, no 
publie prayers; its only dogma is belief in 
God and His ‘Manifestations. Ritual holds 
no place in the religion, which must be ex- 
pressed in all the actions of life and accom- 
plished in neighborly love. A universal Jan- 
guage and the creation of tribunals of arbi- 
tration between nations are.to suppress wars. 
Briefly, it is not so much a new religion, as 
religion renewed and unified”. 

That the building is not intended for 
preaching, but rather a place of worship, 


music, and beauty, is of particular interest 
to the American organist, for does not this 
embody a veritable elysium for many mem- 
bers of what is to them a long-suffering pro- 
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THE PROPOSED BAHAI TEMPLE 


Designed by Louis Bourgeois, for erection in Chicago. 

“Bahai: The Spirit of the Age’, by Horace Holley, 

published by Brentano’s, New York, will give a fuller 

discussion of the Bahai movement for those who wish 

to learn of it at book length. Photo by courtesy of 
Brentano’s 
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fession? Of still more interest is the ques- 
tion of music. In all great movements of the 
world it is always interesting to note not so 
much the power of creation but of recreation. 

For instance: when, psychologically speak- 
ing, the demand for a closer unity of music 
and drama crept into our midst, eame Rich- 
ard Wagner who, with his phrases of what 
then seemed interminable length to symphon- 
ic ears, simply reverted back (and rightly 
so) to Bach, “Bach the Modernist” throwing 
to the winds the monotonous two-and-four- 
bar eut and dried structure of the Haydn 
and Mozart school, and Wagner, with his 
grouping of wind instruments in threes, rep- 
resenting the whole triad at any time in one 
tone color, reverted again to Bach, thrusting 
aside the classical orchestra for which Bee- 
thoven had striven, to develop new instru- 
ments in which to relieve te thin qua'ity 
of the instrumentation of that period. 


Again in ecclesiastical music, Bach is our 
heritage and we have been unworthy heirs. 
Look you with keen interest to this movement 
cf closer unity of Religion and Art. Will it 
deve'op the composer, who under the same 
ideal inspiration will create a new school of 
ecclesiastical musie and establish a new style 
in chorus singing? 


“The Sun of Truth rises a'ternately in 
every part of the horizon—to-day is at this 
point—yesterday it was at that point, and 
tomorrow it will be at yet another point. 
Why do you keep your eyes eternally fixed 
on the same point? You must learn to dis- 
tinguish the Sun of Truth from whichever 
point of the horizon it is shining! People 
think religion is confined in an edifice to be 
worshipped at an a'tar. Jn rea‘ity it is an 
attitude toward divinity which is reflected 
through 'ife!”’—Abdul Baha. 


Ernest Arthur Simen 


FILE ‘YF 4RS do fly: only the other 

diy I took into the choir two boys, 

the sons of one of my first choir boys 

of 1901.” When a man occupies the 
same bench as a whole generation passes by, 
it means that he has been makine good and 
doing good, that the thing in life we call 
satisfaction has heen his at least in part. 
In June of 1901 Mr. Ernest Arthur Simon 
became organist and choirmaster—or choir- 
master and organist as he puts it—and when 
the Cathedral celebrated its hundredth anni- 
versary in Louisvil'e, Kentucky, Mr. Simon 
a'so celebrated his twenty-first anniversary 
in the Cathedra'. , 

Mr. Simon was born in London and ear- 
ried on his day school work and music studies 
in London, the latter in Trinity College and 
also with Mr. Fountain Meen of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society. And that about finishes 
the record of his wanderings here and there 
in music, except to add that he came to 
America in 1885 and that his whole time is 


occupied with his church work and teach-- 


ing. Composition has not tempted him; re- 
citals have not tempted him; at one time he 
fell victim to outside choral conducting, but 
has recovered largely from that. A Church 
Organist, capital C and capital A. Church 
musie and church attendance will take a step 
upward in unison when the day dawns in 


which all prominent churches shall have each 
o! them a Chureh Organist. 

Though the exterior of the Cathedral is 
not of special attractiveness, the interior is 
well appointed and with the new decorations 
it presents a fine appearance. The only 
photograph availab'e is too light in tone to 
make a good reproduction for these columns. 
The organ is a Bennet of forty-five registers, 
rebuilt in 1904 and fairly modern in accessor- 
ies. 

The choir numbers forty boys and twenty 
men with which Mr. Simon gives full choral 
evensong every Sunday, though the morning 
service is of the usual plain parish church 
type. Naturally, the musie of the Cathed- 
ral is to be taken more serious'y than that 
of less prominent churehes, and Mr. Simon 
is careful to keep his programs on a high 
plane of church music. The members of 
Christ Church Cathedral congregation take 
the music as a matter of every day occur- 
rence, but visitors to its services are not slow 
to appreciate the high character of the music 
and their appreciative praise is always given. 

In connection with the celebration of Mr. 
Simon’s twentieth anniversary in the Cathed- 
ral the following press report from the Louis- 
ville Herald will be sufficient : 

“ The Bishop and Chapter for themselves 
and for the congregation, desiring a recog- 
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nition of the anniversary, and of Mr. Simon’s 
long and varied services, as Choirmaster and 
as Musician, voted him a eertificate so re- 
lating and a purse of gold. The presentation 





was made by the Dean in a speech the con- 
gregation would gladly have applauded else- 
where than in the church.” 

One of the Editors of the same journal 
says of Mr. Simon in the same report. that 
he has been “doing more for music and for 


the community, jointly considered, than any 
other agency I know of.” 


Mr. Simon has two hobbies, one for winter 
and one for summer: Masonry, and Golf. 
He is a Shriner and director of the Scottish 
Rite Choir and he has eleven Masons, five of 
them Shriners, in his church choir. We shall 
close this brief sketeh with a few words from 
Mr. Simon himself : 

“Why are we organists? Why?...... 
Does the young aspiring organist know what 
he is diving into? Does he know what will 
be expected of him? Does he know that he 
is undertaking one of the most difficult tasks 
in life, demanding the qualifications of a 
super-man? I have visited much in New 
York, lived in Chicago for ten years, grew to 
man’s estate in London, and traveled in 
Europe as far south as Rome. I have learn- 
ed that all localities are not capable of be- 
ing treated alike. This city, though of 300, 
000 population, is quite a provincial one, 
very much Southern, and not very ecclesias- 
tical—which makes an organist’s work all 
the more difficult. I have no choir school, but 
I have much work, with six rehearsa's a week. 
And I pride myself upon my boy-tone—the 
first requisite in a boychoir. Some of us 
down South must maintain a chureh stand- 
ard—and here we are, trying to keep things 
up to the mark, and, I may say, enjoying it. 
There always is a niche for the fellow who 
has an ideal and will work for it” 


The Boy-Voice From Nine to Nineteen 
III. The First Tones 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


HE voice of a boy of nine will rarely 

be rough, for up to this time he will 
probably have been too much sheltered 

to have developed the heavier quali- 

ty of speech which boys a little older affect. 
However it will be wise to explain to him 
that there are two ways of singing: one right, 
and the other wrong. The first way will 
make his voice better, the other way worse. 
Now have him sing a high tone softly on 
“loo”, then a low one as loudly as he can on 
“ah”, and he will see at once the difference. 
To create a standard of ease, pianissimo, 
and eveness of tone have the boy take a 
breath and hum top F of treble staff, first 
four beats, then six, eight, ten and up to 
twenty eventually. The hum is most par- 


A Fi 


ticular. It must be placed at the lips, with 
the tongue just lightly touching between the 
teeth. The tone will sound like a tiny silver 
thread, and the child must repeat it again 
and again until it is even, steady, and abso- 
lutely true to the pitch. From this tone de- 
seend tone by tone until he can sing the F 
below. 

The next step will be to blend this hum 
into an “oo” tone. Give him the same pitch 
(high F) and with the same good preparation 
of breath have him hum two beats, then soft- 
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ly turn the hum into an “oo”for two beats. 
The hum is placed, and the “oo” will fall 
into the same groove as the hum. Take this 
exercise through the present range, increas- 
ing the length of the “oo’,until it can be held 
as long as the hum, and with as pure and 
even a quality. 

The next step will be to join tones, and 
this will be done by humming down from 
top F the diatonic seale, F-EK-D-C, several 


po. 


~~ 18] 


Dy) 
times, watching that the tone does not slide, 
but rather that it steps into the next one. 
When this is accomplished, try the same 
thing with “oo”. This form may be repeated 
until the low F is reached. 
To acquire a free and loose production of 


“oo”, it will be necessary to keep the lips 
slightly forward, like a pout, and the mouth 
round. The tone must sound dark and deep 
(no matter how high), never flat and thin. 

For the first few daws no special attention 
need be paid to an open mouth, for a round 
mouth will lift the tone up better. When the 
four tones can be evenly joined, the entire 
scale descending will be taken next, and as 
soon as the scales of F. and G. can be sung 
smoothly in the descending form, the child 
must be taught.to open his mouth by allow- 
ing his jaw to drop in a relaxed fashion, 
while his lips are loose and forward contin- 
uously, and his tongue flat, with the tip 
touching the lower teeth. 

One very successful teacher has his boys 
hold their hand against their cheek while 
they sing, as though they had a toothache, to 
FEEL the drop of the jaw. The jaw must 
drop in this exercise on every tone they sing. 
The syllable “lo”, will permit the mouth to 
open easier than “loo”, and may be used 
now. 

As all singing is based on the proper use 
of vowels, serious and systematie work must 
be done on them every day. 

By this time the tone should be sweet and 
clear, but rather closed, due to the use of 
only two vowel-forms: “oo” and““o”. 

The colorless singing so frequently heard 
is due to one or two over-worked vowels; and 
as a result the diction is poor, the singing 
expressionless, and very uninteresting to both 
listener and performer. 

So our next step will be to blend the good 








acquired quality into other vowel-sounds. 
This is done by the use of long tones sung 
on several vowels, thus: ” 


F3 








us 5 
© Hum - 00- o- aw 


The tone starting with closed mouth on 
the hum will be gradually widened through 
“oo” . “o” to “aw”. The jaw is dropped on 
“o”, and the lips and jaw widen a little more 
for “aw”: the tongue is kept flat, and there 
should be the sensation of keeping every 
tone touching in the same place, just behind 
the teeth; and at the same time a feeling of 
more room in the mouth for each vowel 
should be realized. 

This exercise must be repeated on all the 
tones previously used, when it can be revers- 
ed, trying to place the “aw” in the same posi- 
tion as the “oo”. 

Then extend the exercise to an added “ah”, 
which is only a wider vowel-sound, requir- 
ing the Same forward tone, but a still more 
open mouth. 

When this has been accomplished, which 
will probably take several weeks, a song can 
be taught in the range that has been studied. 
One of the best things for this purpose is 
a familiar hymn, which may be taken phrase 
by phrase, on hum and “loo”, until all the 
tones are well up in the head. 

To avoid a non-legato phrase, use the con- 
sonant “1” in “loo” only at the beginning 
of each breath, and vocalize the other tones 
on “oo”. This will develop a smooth and 
flowing style. However, be careful Not to 
allow the tones to become in any ‘way blur- 
red; and if this should be the tendency, re- 
turn to the use of the consonant, singing 
the phrase alternately on “loo” and “oo”. 

By putting his finger at the side of his nose 
near his eye, the boy should feel a slight 
buzzing, which will be another proof that his 
singing is falling into the proper place. 

When the tone throughout the song is per- 
fectly clear, use the next form. See to it that 
he opens his mouth, and if necessary, have 
him hold his hand to the side of his face that 
he may feel the movement of his jaw. If a 
mirror is available it will be very useful, for 
the child will progress more quickly if he 
can SEE what his mouth is doing. 

Now begin on the words of the first phrase ; 
these may be sung to match the “lo”, both as 
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to “feel” and as to the sound of them, ra- 
ther than to procure a well pronounced word. 

In fact, no effort at first should be put on 
the latter. The child will begin however to 
widen his mouth, and flatten his tone to 
make the word distinet, WHICH MUST NOT BE 
PERMITTED. 

Have him press his fore-finger and thumb 
lightly against his cheeks to keep in the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and a very round tone will 
result. When the WORDS RESEMBLE THE 
VOWEL IN QUALITY, pass on to the next 


phrase, and so on until the whole song is 
completed. 

The next step will be an attack on these 
vowels, for the lift of the diaphram. A good 
preliminary exercise is panting with the 
tongue out, like a dog. If the child puts his 
hand at his belt in front, he can feel the lift 
his diaphram makes. Use the first “oo”, 
then the “o”, and then the “aw”. Single 
tones very stacatto, repeated four times in 
the descending scale of KE, will be the way 
to accomplish this, thus: 














Oe Oo ~ 00 -- 00 
-~ a «6 etc 
Aw - aw -. aw 


This exercise will develop the ability to at- 
tack ‘a tone squarely, by lifting it on the 
breath, instead of pulling it from the upper 
chest and throat; for the tone will be made 
each time deep down from the diaphram. 
It will soon be noticed too, that a round and 
rather rich quality is procured by lifting the 
tone in this way, and the young singer will 
feel a great freedom in his throat and jaw. 

Mr, James Bates, of the London College 
for Choristers, uses a splendid exercise on 
easy vowels sung in scale form, that gives a 
most satisfactory result. It could be taught 
at this point nicely. 
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—— - = = 
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The value of this exercise is the “feel” of 
the vowels against the roof of the mouth, the 
position of the lips, and the open jaw. The 
vowels and their modifications here given 
should have careful work in front of a mir- 
ror, before an attempt is made to sing them. 

Great pains should be taken with the tone- 
position. Explain to the child that each tone 
must have the sensation of “coming down” 
the roof of the mouth. If he feels the shape 
of that roof with his fingers, he will see how 


hard the front is, and that it slants forward 
at the bottom; so it will be necessary for him 
to put his high tones further back in his 
head, than the low ones; BUT THEY MUST ALL 


BE POINTED TO TIIE FRONT OF HIS FACE. 


At first it will be wise to take a breath at 
the fourth tone until the exercise is easy; 
when the whole seale may be taken on one 
breath: first descending, then ascending. 

The descending scale will be found much 
easier too, than the ascending form. The 
latter will need to be taken very softly on 
starting with the low tones, or stepping over 
the ascending ones will be almost impossible. 

Notice carefully the work of the diaphram, 
for if each tone is made there, no pull will 
result at the upper part of the scale. The 
foreing of the tone can be detected in both 
the child’s facial expression, and the quali- 
ty he produces. 


Good Advice 


D° NOT refrain from playing music 

which has become popular through 
repetition, if it is really good music. It is 
churlish to deny audiences music for which 
they long, if the only fault of the music is 
that it has become “popular.” 

Occasional technical inaccuracies are par- 
donable, but faulty rhythm and stodginess 
are unpardonable. Organ playing should 
always be musical in the best sense. Inter- 
pretation, as applied by the greatest pian- 
ists, should be studied and earried out on 
the organ as far as the limitations of the 
instrument permit.—R. Walker Robson in 
MusicaL OPINION 











Points and Viewpoints 


A REPRIMAND 


BauMAN LOWE, 


Apropos of your remarks on page 204 of 
the May issue I “take my pen in hand” for 
a “dig” at your church service suggestions. 
I have enjoyed reading the invariably clever 
remarks contained therein; I don’t know who 
writes them, but the internal evidence seems 
to show that they were written by a theater 
organist (no slur intended) with little or no 
conception of unity in the church service. 
The particular “rag” that has started me is 
the gentle remark that “This is also Pente- 
cost Sunday for those who care to observe 
it”. Now the writer of this line may not be- 
lieve in the “Holy Ghost” (that is his hard 
luck if he doesn’t) but to dismiss one of the 
great festivals of the church with those “few 
kind words” is not helpful to the man who 
is trying to put up a consistent service. 


This service list proposition looks some- 
thing like this to me (and as you know I 
have had all kinds of experience): In the 
non-liturgical churches it does not make 
much difference what is chosen, from the 
standpoint of suitability, provided anniver- 
saries and secular events such as Flag Day 
are not overlooked. Pretty nearly the only 
difference between one Sunday and the next 
that can be discovered is whether the parson 
thanks God for the beautiful bright sunshine 
or for the refreshing rain, and an organist 
can’t wait until Sunday to find out which it 
will be, and the weather bureaus don’t help 
much. The said parson never knows until 
Saturday night or Sunday morning what he 
is going to preach about, and therefore the 
organist has to go his own way and do the 
best he can. 


In the liturgical churches there is a spec- 
ial teaching for every Sunday in the church 
year, and the choirmaster should discover 
this teaching and endeavor in the selection 
of hymns and anthems to carry out, or at 
least not to conflict with this teaching. Much 
unsatisfactory feeling one has after hearing 
so many otherwise excellent services is due 
to the utter lack of unity of idea. A man 
should believe in his job even if he has to 
play in a church, and what he needs is in- 
spiration and guidance. Sneers won’t help 


him and the published lists of some of our 
distinguished New York churches are not al- 
ways to be followed; witness “Unfold ye 
portals” on Easter Sunday (belongs to As- 
eention, nothing to do with the Resurrect- 
ion). You, however, can help him by a sug- 
gestion of anthems that have some bearing 
on the day’s service. Whether you believe 
in celebrating the Ascention, Whitsunday, 
Trinity, et al., doesn’t matter: the man who 
is playing in a church that does keep these 
days ought to. Why not help him a little? 


From the above you will see that I am re- 
covering my health and am once again ready 
for the fray. Incidentally I have been play- 
ing weddings with a sprained knee and the 
M. D. has ordered “quiet”. He didn’t say I 
couldn’t write letters, hence my indulgence 
in this form of excitement. However, this 
letter is not written with the idea of putting 
an additional burden on the poor working 
man (your printer) but is merely a friendly 
chat with the EDITOR (notice the caps)— 
as owing to the difficulties of time and space 
I cannot talk to him personally. 


Witn APOLOGIES 


B. L. is eminently right, and we disgustingly 
wrong. Our Calendar suggestions are in- 
tended to help the organist successfully fill 
and enjoy his position; passing over the 
mile-stones that mark the Church Year, and 
make it more formly and coherent, with a 
slight or a slap on the back, does not help 
much, Our Calendar suggestions must help. 
They must be sincere and ring true. 


This, gentle reader, is just another of 
those happy instances (of which we have 
so often reminded you) where you, the read- 
er, can help and ought to help, by criticism 
when it is necessary, by praise when it is 
needed, by constructive suggestion when it 
is possible. Mr. Lowe is one of those force- 
ful sort of souls who is so busy doing his 
own work well that he has not much time to 
look after the other fellow, but when it is 
necessary to jump into the fray he does so 
with a vim and usually comes out on top. 
He did this time. You shall see an improve- 
ment; who is to make it we at this writing 
do not know; but it will be made.—THeE Eb. 











The August Calendar 


UGUST is rich enough in its music 
A calendar to give the tired summer 

organist ample suggestions for pro- 

gram making; there are a half dozen 
good American birthdays to remember, and 
an equal number of English celebrities in 
church music. The Sundays in the ecclesi- 
astical calendar are the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th after Pentecost, with the Transfigura- 
tion coincident with the 9th. Musie does not 
thrive well in warm weather; it would seem 
appropriate then to make our programs al- 
most entirely consist of simpler things in 
pure melodious style. 


SUNDAY AUGUST 6th 


The ‘Transfiguration, or the 9th Sunday 
after Pentecost, with the birthdays of Mr. 
Hope Leroy Baumgartner and Mr. John 
Prindle Seott celebrated also this day. Mr. 
Baumgartner has not given us any choral 
works as yet, and only a few organ numbers, 
but Mr. Scott is known by all singers for 
the songs he has given them. Mr, Pietro Yon 
and Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger celebrate their 
birthdays this week. We suggest from for- 
mer review columns: 


Seott’s “Voice IN THE WILDERNESS”, 2-1- 
44, H. & D., with Biblical text, is one of: his 
most popular solo numbers; “Come YE 
BLESSED” is also to be considered one of his 
best; both are easy to sing; 

Kroeger’s MARCHE PITTORESQUE is a pop- 
ular organ number from a pen that has not 
done much writing for publishers; 

Yon’s Ecuo, 3-2-55, and Horr (Speranza) 
3-3-94, both by Fischer, are perhaps his two 
most melodious bits, both of them easy to 
play and delightful to listen to; 

Bartlett’s “O Eyrs TuHat Are Weary”, 
3-7-257, Ditson, is a beautiful anthem of easy 
qualities and appropriate text for the day. 


SUNDAY AUGUST 13th 


The 10th Sunday after Pentecost. The 
12th marks the birthday of both an American 
and an Englishman, composers of church 
musie of good practical qualities: Mr. Clif- 
ford Demarest and Joseph Barnby, the lat- 
ter born in 1838. The 15th of August 1914 
the Panama Canal was opened, marking 
another step in the furtherance of world 
brotherhood and closer union of all peoples. 


The 17th, 1858, marked the sending of the 
first Atlantic cable—-Queen Victoria’s mes- 
sage of 90 words to President Buchanan took 
an hour and seven minutes to send, wonder 
what she talked about? We suggest: 

Demarest’s “Ir 1s Goop to Sine Tuy 
Praises”, 4-9-306, Schmidt, an anthem of 
wholesome vigor and suitable text for the 
day and the week it begins; “I Witt Ex- 
TOLL THEE”, 4-10-343, H. & D., is another 
strong anthem of practical qualities; 

Jepson’s organ works are mostly too diffi- 
cult for summer consumption, though four 
excellent numbers are found in Vol. 1, No. 1, 
page 57; his WreppinG SonG is perhaps the 
simplest thing he has written and it is of 
fine melodious qualities within reach of all 
players and hearers; 

Demarest’s organ works must not be for- 
gotten; his PAsroraL Suite should be in 
every library; its SuNRISE, SUNSET, and 
THANKSGIVING are highly useful as preludes 
and are easy to play and fine to hear, even 
in hot weather. 


SUNDAY AUGUST 20th 

Callaerts, Debussy, Silas, and Dubois 
ought to give sufficient variety for organ 
selections for the Sunday that precedes their 
birthday celebrations. Who has not used 
Silas’ ANDANTE IN D, or Dubois’ Toccata 
In G? 

Callaerts’ PretupE 1n Df 1-6-320, Ditson, 
is a fine, churchly organ number of good 
musical qualities, and easy to play; his 


INTERMEZZO would make a good companion - « 


number to precede it; 

Debussy’s REVERIE, 2-5-214, B, M. C., and 
his Romance, 4-3-104, Ditson, are among 
his easier works transcribed for organists; 
they are alike in their Debussian character- 
isties—if anyone does not like some of De- 
bussy it is because he does not know enough 
of him; , 

Ambrose’s “O ComEe To My HeEarr”, 3-6- 
212, is a beautiful anthem that will appeal 
to every hearer, of such melodious quality 
as will recommend it for summer use, for 
hot weather will not spoil it; 

Nevin’s “Once More THE TWILIGHT 
Giow”, 3-6-211, Ditson, is an easy, melod- 
ious anthem for a summer evening service. 
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SUNDAY AUGUST 27th 

The 12th Sunday after Pentecost, and so 
far as the music calendar goes, Mr. John 
Hermann Loud may have it pretty much to 
himself, as he has just celebrated his birth- 
day twenty-four hours earlier. We might 
suggest, since neither he nor his publishers 
have yet supplied us with his works for re- 
view, some promiscous numbers; 

Coerne’s BesIpE STILL WATERS, 3-1-32, Dit- 
son, an organ number of atmospheric qua'i- 
ties, easy to play and good to hear; 

Davis’ TRAILING ARBUTUS, 3-10-378, Fis- 
cher, an organ number of appropriate quali- 
ties, easy to play and listen to; 

Frysinger’s At Twiticut, 2-11-449, Fis- 
cher, a good number of graceful melodious- 
ness; 

Warren’s “EveN Mer”, 4-5-164, Ditson, a 
fine melodious anthem for any choir; 

Wyatt’s “Just ror Topsy”, 4-12-409, 
Schirmer, a solo of doubly appropriate text 
for a hot day like this may perchance be. 


Service Programs 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
UNITED CONGREGATIONAL—OBERLIN 











Vierne— Cantilene (Son. 3) 
Vierne Allegro (Son. 3) 

Bach Fantasia Cm 
Franck————Pricre Csm 

Russell- Ste. Anne de Beaupre 





“O Lamb of God” MacPherson 
“Gladsome Radiance’”’ Gretchaninoff 


CHARLES N, BOYD 
NORTH AVENUE METHODIST—PITTSBURGH 
o— Chorale Op. 66-18, Grieg 
c Jubilate Bf, Stanford 
Oo— Andante Op. 65-2, Grieg 
Service with Orchestra 
I Romance, Tchaikowsky 
Daybreak, Grieg 
Lento, Grieg 
S————‘O Divine Redeemer’, Gounod 























O————-Festival March, Eckert 
“Flear My Prayer”’ Mendelssohn 
“Lord is my Light’ Parker 





CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
COVENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 





0 Scottish Eclogue, Salome 
Andantino, Salome 
c -“Awake up my glory’, Rogers 





“Elijah” excerpts, Mendelssohn 
O————Allegro Symphonique, Salome 
HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
WEsT END COLLEGIATE—NEW YORK 
Season 1921-1922 














Goss————The Wilderness 

Spohr———_-—God Thou Art Great 
Mendelssohn St. Paul 
Clough-Leighter-— Give Thanks Unto God 
Gaul Holy City 

Matthews— Life Everlasting 

Schubert- Great is Jehovah 





Maunder————Song of Thanksgiving 
Mendelssohn Hear My Prayer 
Buck Coming of the King 
Barnby First Christmas 
Matthews Story of Christmas 
Miller————Herald Star 






































5-7 
Stainer——--—Daughter of Jairus 
Gounod— Gallia 
Matthews————Citv of God 
Saint-Saens Christmas Oratorio 
Hvhn————Ovrr Country For All 
Gounod——-——Redemption 
Matthews— Conversion 
Maunder— Penitence Pardon Peace 
Matthews--—-——Triumph of the Cross 
Maunder Olivet to Calvary 
Govnod--—— By Bahylons Wave 
Nevin— Crown of Life 
Stonghten——-— Resurrection and the Life 
Haydn Creation 
Matthews Recessional 





In addition to the above, 108 anthems and solos 
have been sung, and Mr. Duncklee has played 253 
organ numbers. Many of these works were given 
for the first time last season. Mr. Duncklee has a 
quartet choir: Mrs. Florence Hinckle Witherspoon, 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, Mr. Robert Quait, and 
Mr. William Simmons, 


LYNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty CoMMUNION—NEW YorRK_ 






































Rach -O Sacred Head 

Grace— London New Prelude 
Beethoven— Frneral March 
Dunhois——-—Alleluia 
Farnam——-——Toreata O Filiii 
Ravanello——Christus Resurrexit 
Jongen ——Praver 

Sowerby—- Rejoice Ye . 
Vierne -Allegro (Son. 3) 

Ward —Adagio and Allegro (Son. 3) 
Dupre --Toccata (Ave Maris Stella) 
“To Thee Alone’’———-Bach 

“Give Far O Shepherd” Whiting 
“Jerusalem O Turn Thee’’ Gounod 
“Here yet awhile”’ Bach 

“Blessed Jesn’”’ Dvorak 

“O Savior of the World” Goss 





“Alleluia” Beethoven 
“Rise Again”’ Stanford 
‘“‘Alleluia’’——_——-Handel 
“flail Dear Conqueror” 
“Lord, Our Redeemer” 
“Lights Glittering Morn’”’ 
“Awake Thou that Sleepest’’ 
“Unfold Ye Portals’ —Gounod 
“Leave us not’— -Stainer 
“Sing to Jehovah” Mozart 


FLEMINGTON CHILDRENS CHOIRS 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSLER, DIRECTOR 
Graduation Program Selections 
“Gallia” Gounod 
“Faith Hone Love”’ Shelley 
“Lord is My Light’ Gounod 
“Te Denm and Jnhilate’’————Monk 
Le Jeune 


Mack 











Philip James 
—Bare 

Parker 
Foote 
































“Jerusalem the Golden” 
“Terusalem’’— —Gounod 

“Jesu Word of God Incarnate” 
“Sweet Savior Bless Us” ‘Monk 


WALTER LINDSAY 
OAK LANE PRESBYTERIAN—PHILADELPHIA 




















0. Prayer, Guilmant 
q———“‘Ave Maria’, Gounod 
t————“‘‘Most beautiful appear”, Haydn 
oO March D, Guilmant 
Oo————Offertory Ef, Guilmant 
q———“‘‘Abide with me’’.Brackett 
T————“‘Fear not ye’, Buck 

0 Melody in G, Guilmant 

hq “Ts He Yours?’’, Harkness 





O—--——-Salutaris Hostia, Guilmant 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
TABERNACLE BAPTIST—UTICA, N. Y. 

Guilmant Marche Funebre et Chant Serarhs 
Yon Hymn of Glory 
Wolstenholme Fantasie Rustique 
Sturges— Meditation 
Wider Toccata 
“O Paradise” Shelley 
“Come Ye Blessed’”’ Scott 
“Judge of the just” Matthews 
“Onward Christian Soldiers’ 





























Shelley 





“Crown Him King of Kings” Blu 
“Break forth into joy’— 
“Heavens are Telling”’— 





King 
Haydn 
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Cue Sheets: Two Discussions 


By EDITH LANG 


E ARE all much interested in the 
various arguments against cue- 
sheets. 


’ One point of view seems to have 
been overlooked, viz., that of the novice. 
Most organists entering the moving-picture 
field come from church work, with perhaps 
a fair repertoire of piano teaching pieces. 
How are they to acquire the comprehensive, 
heterogeneous repertoire so vital to a.com- 
fortable existence as‘a picture player? 

Also, what about the organist who, al- 
though a good enough performer, cannot 
play from memory to any great extent, yet 
is confronted every Monday, Thursday and 
Sunday with two feature pictures he has 
never seen before, and who must bravely 
walk out to play their accompaniment in the 
face of a crowded house? You will perhaps 
say, “But he should insist on a run-off!” Ah 
yes, but with the run-off he would in all 
probability also get his two weeks notice, 
since electricity bills and operators’ overtime 
charges are expensive and painful to man- 
agements—and so-called organists who are 
not so fussy are plentiful. 

How then is the novice and the ambitious 
student to prepare his or her music program 
in the face of such a proposition? Picture 
titles tell nothing. If you take away his cue- 
sheet how is the organist to know how much- 
material he will need, how to time it, ete. 

Instead of taking away the cue-sheets the 
producers should be made to understand the 
part that the music accompaniment can 
play in helping to “kill” a picture and thus 
be prevailed upon to have a music direct- 
or whose duty it would be to prepare a cue- 
sheet, irrespective of wily publishers; with 
appropriate selections drawn from all sources 


—cue-sheets on the same plan as those now 
issued by Bradford, giving duration and 
general type of selection as well as the spe- 
cifie title. 

This matter of repertoire is the bétenoire of 
all beginners., I personally would never have 
survived had it not been for Mr. Hansford’s 
itemized music settings which fortunately for 
me were appearing in the Dramatic Mirrior 
at the time of my debut as a moving picture 
organist, How anxiously I awaited each issue, 
checking off each unfamiliar number, study- 
ing those I knew but had overlooked, and 
comparing the: various settings, especially 
those of Mr. Riesenfeld. 

It is all very well to shout “down with the 
cue-sheet”, when those shouting loudest are 
playing with a large orchestra, with the or- 
chestral setting provided for them, but it is a 
different proposition for the underdog, the 
struggling organist playing a lone hand (no, 
T didn’t say a lone left foot) with no help 
but his own ingenuity and enthusiasm—or 
desperation, whichever the case may be. 

In the hope of improving the music pro- 
grams in the rank and file of moving picture 
theaters, let us say “Give us better cue- 
sheets” instead of “no cue-sheets at all”. 


By J. HAROLD. WEISEL 


; ee recently came to my attention 
a musi¢ seore, synchronized and ar- 


ranged for the feature film “Dangerous 
Curves Ahead”, and at the request of the 
managing director of the theater of which I 
am organist I substituted it for the program 
I had already arranged, to ascertain if it 
were advisable to secure this extra service 
which is being promoted and sold to exhibi- 
tors at so much per day or week. The re- 
sult of my comparisons and a few observa- 
tions on possibilities in this direction may 
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be of interest to some of my fellow organists 
who are dealing with the same kind of prob- 
lems. 

After listening to the selling talk of the 
agent of this proposition I was led to be- 
lieve that a panacea for all the perplexing 
problems of the picture-player had at last 
appeared. Vain hope! There is indeed 
much yet to be desired in a prepared score— 
if this one is a fair sample of what we may 
expect from these compilers. It falls short 
in the very fundamenta's of picture inter- 
pretation. A waltz is used where a dancing 
scene is obviously a fox trot. Many an in- 
timate little touch is overlooked. The music 
of the score does not rise to a dramatic eli- 
max with the action nor support or augment 
the tense scenes that are handled with such 
surpassing art in the picture. One does not 
feel that the real spirit of the picture has 
been interpreted in the music, and, although 
there are occasional “happy thoughts”, we 
surely expect more of a score which is her- 
alded as being prepared by the most prom- 
inent experts in this field. 

To cite one flagrant impropriety in the in- 
terpretive attempts of this score, the closing 
scene of the picture in question is one that 
portrays infinite tenderness. Husband and 
wife, after bitter misunderstanding, are re- 
conciled at the bedside of their child recover- 
ing from serious illness. They come to un- 
derstand and appreciate one another’s true 
motives and fidelity, and through their tears 
they are smiling as the last scene fades out. 
This is accompanied in the score with a skip- 
ping scherzo movement with directions, 
“gaily”. When people with such a lack of 
psychological insight write scores for our 
feature films we cannot expect anything but 
grotesque misinterpretations and no end of 
banalities. 

The selection I used at this place was an 
organ number by Hollins, Etec: anp Ber- 
CrUSE. It is not a scene that can be treated 
flippantly or gaily in the musical accompani- 
ment, but calls for a piece of exquisite ten- 
derness, such as this little Bercevuse in E 
major, which effects a happy contrast to the 
preceding E.rqie in E minor. The modula- 
tion can be managed smoothly and grace- 
fully, thus giving an artistic finish to the 
whole. 

A music score should not omit some pop- 
ular tunes or those melodies that have become 
familiar to the masses if they can be worked 
in effectively. The picture takes on added 


interest for the audience if a well chosen 
familiar melody is worked in at the point 
where it will have special significance. To 
illustrate with several examples from the 
same feature: the heroine is engaged to one 
man and is carrying on a flirtation with an- 
other; at just the right moment “E Donna 
Monier” should be enunciated on a clear flute 
stop. The score in question used it; but if 
one follows up the action very closely, frag- 
ments of other songs may be worked in freely 
through improvisation. When he makes love 
to her, the motive, “I Love You Truty”, 
Bond, sings out in the baritone register of a 
suitab'e solo stop; and as they kiss, the clos- 
ing phrase of Herbert’s “Kiss Mz, Kiss Mr 
AGAIN” rounds off the musical sentence. An 
agitated episode can be developed from one 
of the motives when the hero appears and 
intrudes angrily. The other man leaves the 
scene while the lovers quarrel and is later 
seen boarding a train back to the city, and 
another solo stop bids him goodbye with a 
few phrases from Tosti’s “GoopBye”. The 
next day the lovers meet, are reconciled, and 
re-engaged to the tune of “Love WILL Finp 
A Way”, a late popular air which registers 
quite effectively if you know how. 

The music cue-sheets that are sent out by 
the producing companies along with their 
press matter serve only one good purpose, to 
furnish a tentative guide to the musician in 
laying out his own program. Even at that, 
they are often misleading and fail miserably 
in interpreting the spirit of the picture. It 
is no secret that they are usually made up by 
men who are interested in a publishing com- 
pany, and the result, as might be expected, 
is not an intelligent cue-sheet but rather a 
miniature catalogue of certain publications. 
I become impatient when someone tries to 
justify the “theming” idea by arguing that 
it is the application of the principle Wagner 
introduced in opera. Misapplication would 
be the correct term. It is indeed a far ery 
from Wagnarian Leitmotiv and the way it 
is handled in that geniuse’s scores, to the bare 
unadorned sixteen-bar melody that develops 
nothing but monotony and nausea when re- 
peated at every appearance of the character 
for which it is intended. I would say, how- 
ever, that Wagner’s theories have great ar- 
tistic possibilities in connection with silent 
drama provided the all-important musical 
ingenuity is not lacking in the person at- 
tempting to make the application. But this 
is a subject in itself. 
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To return to my subject, the love theme 
suggested in the cue-sheet for “Dangerous 
Curves Ahead” was a sentimental valse lente 
ditty which was not in the least suited to use 
as a theme, but nevertheless appeared nine 
times in the cue sheet. If any of us played 
the pictures exactly according to cue-sheets 
how long would we stay on the job ? 

It does not seem at this time, that there is 
to be much expected from either the cue-sheet 
or the prepared score, as both are handicap- 
ped by purely commercial considerations. 
It is a situation that calls for exceptional 
musicianship at the console, and in addition, 
una¢ging industry that drives ever toward 


an artistic goal. 
M position in the theater wor'd. He 

began his career on October 6th, 
1884, in the city of Rochester, and on the 
present day of grace in the year 1922 he is 
still in Rochester: the two get along splen- 
didly together. But Mr. Gregory did not be- 
gin to play the organ in 1884 when he first 
gave musical utterance to his feelings; his 
career began at that time as a vocalist, but 
he has abandoned that branch of musie. 

His organ and piano teachers were Van 
Laer, Meyn, and Perrine. That’s all there is 
to it. The rest he has built up for himself 
by hard work and close observation. Though 
he has no inclinations toward church music 
he has composed a few lighter numbers for 
church use; he is no longer active as a church 
organist. When his health made it advis- 
able to get out into the open he went into 
the automobile business, but not for a long 
stay. 

In 1915 Mr. Gregory built up an orches- 
tral organization under his own name and 
management for private concerts ete., and 
for this work he had abundant experience, 
havirg conducted an orchestra at Silver Lake 
for fifteen seasons. At one time he was con- 
cert organist at the State Industrial School. 
Of him a writer in one of Rochester’s news- 
papers recently said: Mr. Gregory is a strik- 
ing example of the value of hard work and 
intelligent application to sound musical prin- 
ciples as weighed against long study abroad.” 

We said above that his inclinations toward 
church music were conspicuously absent, but 


Forrest Gregory 


R. FORREST GREGORY has 
played himself into a prominent 
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it is worth recounting that when thirteen 
years of age he was appointed organist of 
Monroe Avenue Methodist Church of Roches- 
ter where he remained six years, and again 
he was organist of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church for a time, carrying on his orches- 
tral work as a side line. 

When motion picture theaters first began 
to sprout in Rochester Mr, Gregory—in spite 
of his good churehly name—turned to the 
theater and has since been identified with 








FORREST GREGORY 


photoplaying. The Star Theater of Roches- 
ter called him to its four-manual organ when 
it was opened some years ago, and in that 
house he made himself famous for his versa- 
tility, for on many oceasions he was called 
upon to act as conductor of seores he had 
never seen before the performance, and some- 
times in conjunction with pictures that were 
also new to him—the theater working on 
close schedule doesn’t have time to ask its 
musicians how they would prefer to do 
things, but tells them merely, “This is the 
job, can you make good in a pinch?”. To 
this question Mr. Gregory has invariably 
answered “Yes”, not by word but by act. 
Mr. Gregory is an alert, active, capable 
musician who is ever ready for any emer- 
gency that may present itself in the sphere 
of music and when the Star Theater changed 
its character to vaudeville the new Piccadilly 
Theater lost no time in engaging him for its 
own organ, and in that position he is today 
carrying on with the same energy and the 
same inexhaustable capacity. 
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Wurlitzerizing in the Rialto 


HE Rialto has installed a Wurlitzer. 

But don’t ery treason, for Wurlitzer 

and every other builder has a perfect 

right to install his own organ in any 
and every theater in which he has any direct 
or indirect financial control.. The opening 
was managed by the Wurlitzer interests as 
they manage all such events—a lesson to or- 
gan builders which has been too long neg- 
lected. An organ builder installs a magnifi- 
cent instrument of fifty or a hundred regis- 
ters in a theater—and as soon as he gets his 
last check he forgets all about it. Wurlitzer 
installs an instrument and a month before 
it is ready for use Wurlitzer has engaged 
one of the many Wurlitzer experts retained 
for such emergencies, and the whole com- 
munity reads columns about Wurlitzer and 
the Wurlitzer organist for the next two 
months (though Mr. Riesenfeld did not lend 
the Rialto’s name for such purpose in this 
ease). Good advertising, good business meth- 
ods, good for the builder, mighty good for 
the players; nothing about the whole tran- 
saction which any organ builder in the coun- 
try need be afraid to adopt. And all ought 
to adopt it, hook, line, and sinker. 

For this, the first chance Wurlitzer has 
had to get a footing on the thing we call 
Broadway—the real Broadway—they im- 
ported their Mr. C. Sharpe Minor for the 
opening demonstration, and followed it a 
week later with Mr. Otto W. Beck (whom 
at this writing we have not yet heard). 
Mr. Minor was a wise choice. He used a 
set of slides slightly descriptive, in terse 
aud humorous fashion, of the instrument 
and its possibilities and _quasi-possibilities ; 
and his selections were every one chosen 
for the public he had at his command—the 
theater public, which is so badly treated 
at the hands of so many organists who 
would kill it in the flesh and wake it up in 
the spirit as a concert or conservatory pub- 
lic. “Tre Grow Worm” is an ancient mel- 
ody, and one that I have always liked. I 
like it better now. No orchestra that I know 
could or would play it as Mr. Minor did. 
Rhythm? Why the woods are full of rhythm 
if we only know how to get it out. Mr. 
Minor knows. Punch, conviction, sentiment, 
simple musical delights? Yes in abundance, 
and in abundance Mr. Minor used them. 


He gave a simple, whole-hearted, unego- 
tistical, non-academic, demonstration of 
everything from the Vox Humana (which 
only Wurlitzer knows how to make exceed- 
ingly horrible) to the Tom Tom, and he had 
his audience with him at every step. The 
Rialto had in the mean time been remodeled 
sufficiently to remove the heavy curtains 
which completely killed the fine Austin 
(which the musical interests of the Rialto at 
its opening had installed) and replaced them 
with attractive grill-work so that the Wurl- 
itzer tone should have its utmost chance. 
Mr. Minor’s success in demonstrating the 
Wurlitzer was complete, and if the Wurlit- 
zer Manufacturing Company is not paying 
Mr. Minor a highly gratifying salary we 
suggest that he mention it to some compet- 
itor in the unit building industry. 

As an occasional number on a theater pro- 
gram, featured just as a dance, a comedy, a 
scenic, or any other item is featured, the 
thing Mr. Minor has to offer on the Wurl- 
itzer is delightful—minus, of course, the 
purely explanatory rambling which first ex- 
plained the instrument to his audience. 
Whether it could be put over on a Broadway 
crowd for fifty-two weeks, twenty-five, or 
even twelve a year, is a question. I doubt 
if it could, certainly not in a theater that 
prides itself for its high standard of music; 
for the Wurlitzer demonstration is more of 
a vaudeville, jazz-like performance than a 
musical one. As jazz it is immense; but it 
stops there. 

While as a solo attraction we cannot speak 
too highly of the work of Mr. Minor on the 
Wurlitzer, when it comes to picture accom- 
panying there is a different story to tell. Wee 
heard three players use the instrument in 
one program. Mr. Adams played for the 
feature film, Mr. Krumgold played for the 
comedy, and Mr. Minor played the orchestra 
interlude for the feature. That the instru- 
ment lacked the variety and resourses of the 
Austin that had preceded it was markedly 
apparent. Mr, Krumgold, always a genius 
on comedy work, fared better for he did not 
so much need the richness of variety as the 
pungeney or comedy of tone colors; and the 
Wurlitzer is built of pungent tone colors. 
In concert work the Wurlitzer of this type, 
or any unit of this type, would be impos- 
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sible. In picture work the story is not to be 
told so briefly. When players like Mr. Swin- 
nen claim they can get all the effects any 
picture requires from an ordinary organ, 
and we hear them actually producing the 
effects, we must go carefully in asking for 
traps innumerable. And then when a man 
like Mr. Minor comes along with some of 
his clever trickery, we feel that every theater 
organ the world over should be fully and 
completely equipped with traps. If the 
classic organ builders of America would 
build their instruments on the best lines pos- 
sible, and then add all the traps and per- 
cussions of the modern theater unit, the com- 
bination would be unbeatable, providing the 
Hope-Jones console with its double-touch 
ete. brought all these resourses within easy 
command of the player. 

The tone of the instrument as it was dem- 
onstrated by all three players was harsh and 
unpleasant, vulgar in its fortissimos. When 
the crescendos were used to the limit there 
was a squeal instead of a grand crescendo of 
tone. With high wind pressures we can get 
the erescendos all right by merely opening 
the boxes; but no artistic ear can accept the 
results as music. A feature of the Wurlitzer 
as played was the sforzando effect of its 
erescendos, an effect all three players used to 
advantage. Would it get tiresome if indulg- 
ed in as frequently as it was at this time? 
I believe it would, just as the Rialto Orches- 
tra itself would ruin its popularity with fre- 
quently repeated sforzandos of this same 
order. Take a Trombone or a Trumpet from 
the Rialto Orchestra and they can get their 
maximum tone without squealing. Take an 
over-blown trumpet from a unit organ and 
thus far the open-box tone is a squeal, a 
roar; this is not music, 

We have yet to hear photoplaying to either 
comedy or high drama that satisfies as does 
the playing of a half-dozen men we can hear 
without taking the Pennsylvania Railroad or 
the New York Central, but it is not fair to 
judge at only one hearing. Nevertheless 
this judgment is based on many hearings of 
other players more frequently than once each. 
And, since we have given Mr. Minor un- 
stinted praise for the thing that is his spe- 
cialty, it ‘is only just that we give the other 
side two, for he did not measure up to the 
requirements that have already been set for 
photoplaying on Broadway. It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if any organ demonstrator 
could ever be satisfactory as a picture play- 
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er, for his entire viewpoint is opposed to the 
very fundamental of picture accompanying. 

I believe the greatest lesson Mr. Minor and 
the Wurlitzer can teach us, is the lesson of 
consistency. In the theater we have not the 
classic atmosphere of Carnegie Hall or Yale 
University but the topsy-turvy, indifferent, 
fun-hunting atmosphere of the theater-going 
public—which includes all of humanity, its 
best as well as its worst. The Wurlitzer ca- 
ters to it with traps and percussion and 
everything that makes merry. Mr. Minor 
caters to it by pleasing not his ideals or him- 
self but his public. How much fun he gets 
out of it I do not know, nor how much mon- 
ey; I hope it is a very great quantity of each. 
Just suppose he had egotistically played for 
his debut on Broadway a Bach Fugue or 
Mendelssohn Sonata, like you and I should 
have done? I'll venture it that there were 
more people falling in love with (what they 
thought was) the organ when they heard Mr. 
Minor’s rhythmie, soulful (and witty) play- 
ing of THe GLow Worm than ever were won 
to it by any dozen of solo numbers ever yet 
played on Broadway. I’m sorry if this up- 
sets any man’s notion of propriety, but ‘be- 
fore I am willing to talk art for art’s sake 
with any theater organist, I want him to 
listen to what I have to say about simple 
musie and fair dealing with the uneducated 
public for the publie’s sake. They have 
hearts, and pocketbooks. But we can’t reach 
their pocketbooks through their brains; we 
must travel through their hearts. When 
you’ve been able to touch a man’s pocket- 
book you’ve done more than by merely 
touching his intellect. I’m afraid I should 
be found paying money, now and then, to 
hear Mr. Minor if he were to be within hear- 
ing distance and I were sure of having the 
same sort of musical fun of his invention. 
But there are times when I want the music 
of Wagner and Bach and Yon and Barnes 
and Vierne—I know I shall never hear 
these things on the Wurlitzer or any other 
unit instrument of sane economy. When 
I’m giddy and gay, I’ll go to the Rialto, and 
the Wurlitzer will not spoil my enjoyment of 
the picture. But when I’m in earnest about 
seeing a mighty drama of the screen, I shall 
go to the Rivoli, for there they have the 
same old reliable Austin Organ of yesterday, 
and though the instruments placed in our 
best theaters in the earlier days were all 
merely church organs, they are still super- 
ior to the jazz unit when it comes to artistic 
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accompanying of pictures. One thing the 
unit can teach with profit is that there is 
some necessity for higher wind pressures and 
louder voicing than is the habit in churches— 
churehes are almost invariably smaller audi- 
toriums than theaters. The church organ is 
eminently unsatisfactory for theater use, and 
so is the jazz organ: we need a modification 
of the church organ—the jazz unit cannot be 
modified sufficiently to make an artistic as- 
set to a high elass picture theater. It re- 
mains jazz and that’s all. (Yet there are 
times when I like jazz.) 

Perhaps with further reflections and ob- 
servations some of these statements may have 
to be changed, for already Mr. Adams has 
eiven many clues to what we can expect of 
his hand'ing of the Wurlitzer on fuller ag- 
auaintanee. That he shall make it his bus- 
iness to play for the pictures is certain, just 
as Mr. Riesenfeld himself sha!l continue to 
make it his business to give the finest music- 
and-picture presentation he ean possibly 
arranve; to adopt any other policy, or to 
kesp the weather eye open to organ salesman- 
ship, wou'd be merely to transfer the classic 
old Rialto to Third Avenue. 

We already know what the church organ 
ean do in a moving picture theater—it has 
been doing it for many years now. The 
Wurlitzer is already beginning to teach us 
what the jazz organ ean do in picture play- 
ing. When will we see the day of the true 
Theater Organ? It will be high pressure in 
some registers; it will have percussion and 
traps in abundance; it will have the Hope- 
Jones console; but it will not be a unit in- 
strument except on Third Avenue. It is for- 
tunate that the first organist of the Rialto is 
a man of Mr. Adams’ type and that he has 
a manager like Mr. Riesenfeld. His whole 
training fits him abundantly for this unex- 
pected task of Wurlitzerizing, and in another 
six months, after he has gotten as thoroughly 
acquainted with the new organ as he was. with 
the old, there will be something in the Rialto 
that wi!l hold passing interest in spite of the 
absence of tonal variety the new instrument 
imposes. The demonstration of Mr. Minor, 
as clever and interesting as it was, has no 
place in the regular program of a music-and 
picture house; it is distinetly vaudevillian. 
{ doubt if there are many who could compete 
with Mr. Minor in his own field. Certain it 
is that there is no steady field for it on 
Broadway, though we would like to see him 

back again two or three times a year. 


With Mr, Adams and Mr. Krumgold at the 
Rialto organ, we would have a team hard to 
beat. And if this review has been rather 
lengthy, there would have to be even more 
lengthy items to tell before the year is done. 

* * * 
PHOTOPLAYING is more artistic than 
scientific. There is no such thing as saying 
white is white and black is black. In the 
Rivoli program of June 5th white was purple 
and in the Rialto it was blue. The subject 
was a beautiful opal of large size, shown in 
sparkling colors. The Rivoli fitted it with 
bri hant musie of spark!ing character though 
not louder than a mezzoforte. The soft bril- 
liance of the music fitted the brilliance of the 
stone satisfyingly. But the Rialto took a 
different view of the same subject and fitted 
it with a delicately scintillating waltz move- 
ment, and the harmony between subject and 
musie was just as perfect from the Rialto 
viewpoint as was the other from the Rivoli 
aspect. 

Church processionals are usually played by 
organ alone on some grand (dead) bit of 
music, The Rialto accompanied a big church 
scene with an accompaniment on the brass 
of the orchestra, played fortissimo. Emin- 
ently fitting in effect, if somewhat unusual. 

In the same news reel was the picture 
of the champion whisker grower, with whis- 
kers ahout twenty fect long. What will you 
accompany whiskers with? The Bassoon is 
the most logical of all the orchestral instru- 
ments, and the bit the Rialto selected for it 
was a rather humorous theme which fitted 
the monstrous whiskers well. 

For some of the storm scenes of the Ant- 
aretic pictures taken by Sir Douglas Mawson, 
showing the terrific winds of South Polar 
regions, the Rialto Orchestra used soft 
strings with a pianissimo roll on the eymball, 
producing an effect halfway between abso- 
lute silence and a music accompaniment— 
as though the scene were left intentionally 
without musie and yet some of the audible 
effects of the storm crept in by sheer mo- 
mentum of the storm itself. 

In the face of three such unusual, almost 
contradictory, methods of accompanying, 
who can say to what limits the imagination 
of a true artist cannot reach. The theater’s 
greatest need is the six-day week and the 
one-month vacation, to keep its personnel al- 
ways up to the high mark of man’s best. 
When will the public be ready to support 
such a regime? 














TO TUNE OR NOT TO TUNE 
H. ST, J. N. 


I NOTICE that the organists of the Rialto 
have their troubles regarding the practising 
of violin players* but I can assure you that 
they have nothing on me. For perhaps 
twenty minutes or so before the orchestra is 
due to appear they limber up, as you say, 
down stairs in the rest room under the stage. 
It is not so bad when the violins play alone, 
but when the cello, cornets, trombones, flutes, 
and horns join in, the effeet is really wonder- 
ful in combination with the organ tones! 
It sounds like playing a lot of wrong notes, 
especially if the musie of the organ is of the 
softer type to suit quiet scenes. But it used 
to be worse than this. Can you imagine an 
orchestra coming up for their period, say 
just before the overture, and tuning up in the 
pit while the organ is playing? The effect 
is appalling.. This used to be done at the 
Capitol in Winnipeg, but now we have pre- 
vailed on them to see the error of their ways 
and wait until the organ stops before they 
start their tuning. 


EAST vs. WEST 
Emit BrrlTENFELD 


HE PARODY on “Tur Last Lona 
Mitr” which appeared in your May 
issue gives me the courage to butt into 
your interesting columns. I wrote 

that deathless classic while at Plattsburg and 
the fact that your contributors are familiar 
with it makes me feel a little less like an out- 
sider. They in turn might be cheered to 
know that they are not the only ones to whom 
the last hour is long, and I claim membership 
on the ground of now being in my third year 
as assistant organist of the California Thea- 
ter, San Francisco. 

Many times have I been tempted to take 
typewriter in hand when I found something 
in your magazine with which I heartily 
agreed, or as heartily disagreed, but have 
refrained for the excellent reason that I 
could always depend on others more able in 
the word-slinging art to be on the job in the 

*If we are not mistaken, the limbering and tuning 
of the orchestra in the Rialto, New York, while the 
organ is still playing the picture, has been stopped 


by the management since the article alluded to was 
printed.—Ep, 
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Points and Viewpoints 


very next issue. 

But I’ve broken the ice now and offer my 
little bit of destructive criticism; my quali- 
fication, if any, resting on the fact that I 
hopped on a train at the Grand Central and 
came out here and walked into a theater and 
asked if they needed an organist, so that 
what I have to say rests entirely on what I 
have been through and not on imagination. 

I tried to get a job in New York before I 
left. I had letters to all the potentates from 
Rothapfel and Riesenfeld up and down. 
Your own Mr. Hansford was exceedingly 
po'ite and entertained me at length with a 
complete description of his activities dating 
from the Dramatie Mirror and thenceforth. 
No one in all the eategory had the slightest 
ineclination’to hear me play, even on a piano, 
let alone an organ. I might have been Dupre 
for all they eared. Of course, I wasn’t, but 
I might have been. 

The first day I was here I made an ap- 
pointment to play for a manager, who came 
and listened and gave me a job. 

Now here’s the point. The consensus of 
opinion in New York seemed to be that the 
organists, organs, managers ete., in Ca'ifor- 
nia are a joke. The managers didn’t know 
anything about music. The Wurlitzer organ 


” 


was hopeless—in fact a “Hopeless-Jones” as 


your Mr. Hansford wittily termed it. The 
organists were beneath contempt. In com- 


ing out here I was venturing into the wilder- 
ness. 

Now to a certain extent this was justified. 
I did hear Wurli‘zers that sounded awful bu; 
it was because they were being awfully play- 
ed. There were, and still are, organists (?) 
shamelessly drawing pay for faking which 
would make a cat blush. There were a lot 
of organists belonging to what I should eall 
the oleaginous, or slobbery school of organ 
playing. This can be described briefly by 
stating that when they play a waltz in C 
major the last three notes of which are the 
three dotted half notes, E. D. C. in descend- 
ing order, they invariably insert a D flat be- 
tween the D and C as a grace note of the 
value of a little less than an eighth note. In 
fact they have never got over the dissap- 
pointment of not being able to play the or- 
gan like a violin, by sliding your finger up 
and down the G string from note to note 
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thus not missing anything. They do the 
best they can do on the organ, with semi- 
tones. 

The “pieces of resistance” of these descen- 
dants of Huebald were the comedies. There 
they shone. No sound or combination of 
sounds called for by the action on the screen 
was beyond their ability to imitate. The 
greatest of them could, and still can and do, 
ape the very words which the characters 
speak or may be supposed to speak, in the 
most uncanny manner. This is called “mak- 
ing the picture talk”. And the greatest 
praise that can be awarded one of these is to 
say of him or her that the comedy was a- 
roar from start to finish. 

Now in my humble opinion it seems a waste 
of money somehow for a manager to install 
a ten thousand dollar organ and then pay 
one of these “Master Organists” (one of 
them had that right on his business eard) two 
hundred and fiftfy dollars a week to imitate, 
for instance, a eat-fight, when you can get 
two fairly good eats for seventy-five cents. 
An organ was never meant to play comedies 
on. They should be played by the orchestra, 
with the effects by the drummer or if neces- 
sary a special effect drummer. If the public 
likes this (and I don’t see why they shouldn’t) 
you ean have a special effect-box or organ 
or what you will, with all sorts of screams, 
yells, whistles, crashes or what you will. 
This certainly seems more reasonable than 
having an organ carefully planned and built 
with reference to tone—foundation, string, 
reed, ete.—and then being put to an entirely 
different use, no matter how shrewdly or 
skillfully. 

And now, from the East, which is above 
all this sort of thing, we find an elaborate 
deseription of just precisely that, in Mr. 
Cooper’s elaborate confession of how he plays 
“The Vagabond”, including crashes just be- 
low middle C and the rest of it. According 
to Mr. Hansford the least the Wurlitzer had 
to answer for was its conglomoration of 
traps, drums, ete. Now we are told just what 
notes Mr. Cooper played to illustrate a knock 
on the door. You can get a real knock on 
the Wurlitzer by using the Chinese Block 
(an awfully handy little contraption for 
playing popular music, by the way). I don’t 
say Cooper’s playing “The Varabond” wasn’t 
good. I used to hear him in New York and 
he was always good, no matter what he play- 
ed. But the sort of thing he is here painfully 
describing is the same thing the fakers and 
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slobberists have been doing right along—and 
probably better. They have little tricks that 
Mr. Cooper never dreamed of. The idea of 
telling us to imitate the tuning of a violin by 
playing fifths—like teaching a German to 
drink beer. 

Now I know full well Cooper is no slob- 
berist. But why make such a fanfare about 
playing “On How I Hare To Ger Up In 
Tur MorninG” when someone is seen waking 
up in bed? This has been done, steadily, by 
the slobberists, ever since that opus was cre- 
ated. Just as there never can be snow with- 
out “WINTER” or someone sleeping without 
“PLEASE Go "Way AND Let ME SLEEP” or 
the hero ogling the heroine for the first time 
without “I’m Fauuine In Love WitH Some- 
ONE” or: memories without “MrmorIEs” or 
—well, you know the rest. The slobberists 
do this because they don’t know any better. 
But if a man like Cooper hasn’t learned any- 
thing new since “Hare To Get Up” for that 
scene he had better get some new pieces. I 
will furnish a list of fifty on application. 

So there you are. But take it from me, 
Hopeless, or not Hopeless, there never was 
an instrument like the Wurlitzer with its 
swell box control and above all else its ineal- 
culably effective second touch, for the play- 
ing of any music whatsoever from OLD 
Buack Joe to the Frying DurcHMAN OvER- 
tuRE. And have you ever heard this man 
Oliver Wallace improvising for a fight, a 
flood or some other cataclysm? It makes 
Swinnen’s published Hurries and AGIvatos, 
good as they are, look like thirty cents. 

Now then, I know this letter is too long, 
but I haven’t said a tenth. Don’t get excited 
—I’m going to stop. But not before I sum- 
marizé: T land here, a stranger in a strange 
land, and get a hearing at once while I 
couldn’t get one in New York with all sorts 
of credentials. I get a good salary—enough 
for my wife and myself—and I have all my 
afternoons and evenings off—all! I’m on 
the relief shift. That’s not all. By co-oper- 
ation with the top man I work a little more 
some days and in return get a whole day off! 
And it’s only half an hour to the Alameda 
Beaches or—but you know all about the 
beauties of California, I’m sure. And that’s 


not all. I ean play anything I please. I 
don’t have to play jazz all the time. I don’t 
have to fake if I don’t want to. I even 


played a Bacn Pasrorae and I still have 
my job. I’ve had a couple of vacations and 
expect to get more when I need them, I 
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don’t know what your New York managers 
are like but there are few men I’d rather 
work for than my present employers. 


Some day they’re going to listen to me and 
have all the organists in their theaters on an 
alternating schedule, to keep them all full 
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of pep and happy. But even if they don’t 
I’ve got no kick coming. All I want to say 
to the organists in New York who are dis- 
gusted (if any)—take a try at it out here. 
Of course lots of organists have tried out 
and not made good, even here. That’s up 
to you. 


The L.B.S.T.O; Grows Serious 


ROY L. MEDCALFE 


Interesting items concerning members of the 
Long Beach Society of Theater Organists, 
copied from newspapers of the year 1947. 


In celebration of their 25th anniversary 
the Long Beach Society of Theater Organists 
gave a public organ recital and dance at the 
recently completed Municipal Auditorium. 
Approximately 6,000 people attended. The 
new seven manual organ, which was a gift 
to the City from this Society and costing 
$500,000, was formerly opened and dedicated 
to public service. Randolph Medecalfe, son 
of the first secretary of the Society, presided 
at the console. Many of the older members 
assisted in furnishing musie for the dance 
following. The medley’ of old-time songs, 
popular some twenty-five years ago, and 
played as an organ duet by grandpa Frick 
and Mrs. Stanberry, received an ovation. 

* * * 

Robert Grieg Christensen, the famous 
Irish organist, has just returned to Long 
Beach after several years spent in his home 
town in France. Bobby still worrys a wicked 
Wurlitzer in spite of his twenty-four inch 
whiskers. : 

* * * 

Harry Monroe, organ and piano virtuso, is 
now touring Europe giving demonstration 
recitals for the Heel & Toe Organ Company 
of Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Pearl Halbritter, the first Vice President 
of the Long Beach Society of Theater Or- 
ganists, is now able to be on the streets a- 
gain after another severe attack of rheuma- 
tism. Though still compelled to walk with a 
cane she says she can see to read music as 


well as ever. 
* * * 


cent Humphreys Block, has recently installed 
a 3 manual pipe organ in his palatial east 
ocean residence. 

* * * 

Frank Anderson, who has been organist at 
the Liberty Theater during the past twenty 
six years, has succeeded in persuading the 
management to add two séts of cipherless 
pipes to the organ. Members of the Society 
of Theater Organists are wide awake and 
always quick to accept and recommend new 
ideas. 

* * * 

Directors and teachers of the Long Beach 
Organ Conservatory entertained members 
of the Long Beach Society of Theater organ- 
ists last Thursday evening. Katherine Flynn, 
former member, and for several years assis- 
tant organist at Wanamakers in Philadel- 
phia, was guest recitalist for the evening. 
Glennie B. Sohn and Mabel Adams Hennel, 
founders of the Conservatory, were hostesses 
of the evening. They were assisted in serv- 
ing refreshments by Mary Ruth Ingram and 
Mildred Smith. Miss Ingram looked quite 
charming in her new wheel chair. She has 
had it tinted in pastel shades. 

* * * 

Each Long Beach theater recently enjoyed 
a novel concert played by Arthur Clinton, 
formerly of Los Angeles. Mr. Clinton play- 
ed his numbers on the master console at Nome 
Alaska, where he has extensive flower 
gardens, his recital being transmitted to 


Long Beach via the radiophone. 
* * * 


Ralph Emerson, for twenty-five years or- 
ganist at the palace Theater, says the theater 
life is too slow for a young man of his age 
and has resigned to preside at the console of 
Ringling Brothers circus caliope. He will 


Don Humphreys, president of the Hum- gdsoon appear on the streets of our principal 


phreys Music Co. and owner of the magnifi-cjties including Naples and Wilmington. 











Society of Theater anaes Department 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


ON THE VALUE OF THEORETICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE THEATER 
ORGANIST 


A. STANLEY DOUGLAS 


T= study of the theory of music is 
essential to any organist who aspires 
to a finished performance. Espe- 

cially does this apply to the theater 
organist. Musie theory is the only solid 
ground upon which substantial practical ad- 
vaneement is possible. The theater organist 
should study harmony up to and ineluding 
four parts; elementary counterpoint to the 
same extent; and melody writing and dicta- 
tion. Utilizing this knowledge the student 
shou'd then proceed to the study of analy- 
tical theory, dissecting various compositions, 
and studying their component parts— their 
harmonic and melodic structure, their ryth- 
mic outline, and their form. This analytical 
work is the most satisfactory way of devel- 
oping improvisation, and facilitating read- 
ing; it develops the musician in the organist. 
Without it he is apt to become an exponent 
of physical technic, a metronomic player. 

It is a comparatively simple task to read 
notes written in a score, and only a matter 
of exercise to play them accurately and. in 
strictly correct tempo and rhythm; but it is 
purely a mechanical procedure and can im- 
press an audience in no other way. Yet there 
are many organists who play in just such a 
manner. Very occasionally, too, we find a 
type of theater organist who plays by guess- 
work: compositions played straight through 
with no regard to their appropriateness, no 
consideration of the demands of the picture 
—a 1ushinz cf one composition after another, 
resulting in a hit or miss sort of program. 
This cannot occur in the performance of an 
organist schooled in analytical theory. The 
mental discipline of the study exerts its in- 
fluence over his entire work. He makes both 
music and picture the objects of an analyti- 
cal study and is thereby enabled to select his 
program of music wholly in accord with the 
picture. Improvisation is not only benefited 
but actually stimulated by theoretical train- 
ing. The ability to interpret the true mus- 
ical intent of others facilitates self-expres- 
sion of musical ideas. 

The awakening of the theater organist to 
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the need for the study of theory has but re- 
cently come to pass. Only a few years ago 
he was condemned as an inferior musician, 
an exponent of jazz as the chief accompani- 
ment to pictures. The West still retains 
many of this type of theater organist but the 
East has advanced. New York, in spite of 
our western cousins’ assertions to the con- 
trary, has become the acknowledged music 
center of the United States. This speaks 
well for its musical public; and that public 
has manifested a quiet interest in good music 
in the picture theaters. The natural result 
has been that those theater organists who 
earnestly desire to advance the standard of 
playing have had an interested, if not enthus- 
iastie audience. The organist with insuffi- 
cient technical or theoretical equipment has 
found himse'f oute!assed and has either drop- 
ped out or has buckled down to study. Now 
the arts and professions have a way of or- 
ganizing to set a goal for the neophyte. The 
theater organists have done likewise and 
their organization, the Society of Theater 
Organists, following the practise of simi'ar 
organizations, has devised an examination, 
the successful passing of which proclaims 
the organist to be a thorough musician, pos- 
sessing not only the physical technic neces- 
sary to cope with the mechanical difficulties, 
but a'so the necessary theoretical equipment 
with which to advance a'ong the lines caleu- 
lated to develop a sterling musicianship. 


WITH S. T. 0. MEMBERS 


Kurt Boehm has left the Criterion and 
Harold Rieder has gone there from the 
Rialto. 

As the Sheridan employs but one organist 
for the summer, Edward Napier is opening 
the Capitol in Pittsfield, Mass., playing a 
3-manual Marr and Colton. 

Robert Berentsen is spending the summer 
in England and Norway, and Raymond Will. 
ever is playing in the New Atlantic, Brook- 
lyn, during Mr. Berentsen’s absence. 

Howard Murphy will substitute in the 
Rivoli during the summer. 

Meetings of the S. T. O. are being held 
temporarily in the studio of Miss Jane Cath- 
eart at 27 West 57th Street. For the present 


(Concluded on page 299) 
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Points and Viewpoints 


THE REGENT SCHEME, BRIGHTON 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 

I HAVE, very naturally, read with inter- 
est, and just a little surprise, “The Answer”, 
from the pen of Mr. George Swain, in the 
issue of April. Interest—because it indi- 
cates that, at last, one in the organ world of 
England .has realized the great importance 
and artistic value of Compound Flexibility 
and Expression in organ tonal appointment. 

Surprise— in learning, according to his 
assurance, that he was ignorant of the widely 
known fact in the organ designing and build- 
ing world, that I introduced and practically 
demonstrated the great value of compound 
flexibility and expression, fifty years ago: 
and that the Organ in which my system was 

* * * 


(Concluded from page 298) 
business is being transacted by the Executive 
Committee—excepting the changes in the 
Constitution, the election of officers, ete. 
Meetings will be open to members as before. 

Through postal vagaries, the acceptance of 
charter membership by Arthur Depew, of 
the Central Theater, was only recently con- 
firmed. He was welcomed into our charmed 
circle at the May meeting.—F. 8S. A. 


SCORE SUGGESTIONS 


“SISTERS” 
SvuGGESTIONS BY G. W. NEEDHAM 

First Arabesque Debussey 
Serenade Backer-Grondahl 
Angelus Bereny 
Serenade Godard 
Jasmine Hadley 
Serenade Pierne 
Forget-me-not Macbeth 
Berceuse Farrar 
Melodie Paderewski 
Ecstasy Ganne 
Love Song Wood 
Precieuse Gillet 
Caressing Butterfly Barthelemy 
Love’s Wilfulness Barthelemy 
Serenade Chaminade 
Prelude (Le Deluge) Saint-Saens 
Veil Dance " Goldmark 
Andante, 5th Sym. Tschaikowsky 
Introd.—‘‘Manfred” Reinecke 
Heart Wounds Grieg 
Adoration Borowski 
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first introduced now stands in Ham House, 
on the Thames, not many miles from where 
he resides. 

Further, Mr. Swaine pleads total ignorance 
of the contents of my numerous writings on 
the subject; although my system was clearly 
set forth in the series of twenty-three Art- 
icles on Church, Concert-room, and Chamber 
Organs, issued in the pages of “The English 
Mechanic” during the years 1886, 1887, and 
1888: and a detailed description of the first 
large organ in which my system was fully 
developed, which appeared in the issue of the 
same widely read journal, dated January 20, 
1911, under the caption, “The Most Expres- 
sive Chureh Organ in the World”. It is diffi- 
eult to understand how so great a light in 
English organ circles should be ignorant of 
these Articles. It is quite certain, however, 
that Mr. Herbert Norman, to whom Mr. 
Swaine alludes, is perfectly posted up in all 
my writings; and knows full well that the 
credit of having been the first to devise and 
introduce in a practical manner the advanced 
system of tonal compound flexibility and ex- 
pression, which Mr. Swaine and Mr. Norman 
adopted for the Brighton Organ, belongs to 
me, and to me alone. 

It is a matter of little moment to me to 
be ignored in such a question; but there is 
such a thing as an honorable recognition of 
what others have done in the cause of art; 
and a less honorable attempt to claim an un- 
earned credit. It might be a good thing for 
Mr. Swaine to obtain from Mr. Norman the 
loan of my work, “The Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century”, published in 1919, and sean 
Chapters X., XI., XII., and XVII., that is, 
if he has not already read them. 


ANSWERS TO “WHERE AND WHY?” 


ENJOYED Editorial in May issue but can’t 
answer question. When I quit flying one of 
Curtiss’ aerial tin Lizzies for Uncle, I swore 
I was done with two things—war and music. 
Why are we organists? Lord only knows. 
I quit a job selling truck-tires at eighteen 
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hundred and took this church at three 
hundred and fifty and have since been raised 
to-————the highest salary, so the consis- 
tory informed me, ever paid to any organist 
in——-——. 

* * * 
I WONDER how many heads have been 
knocked against walls after their owners read 
your Editorial “Why?”. There has never 
been an answer except the woman’s “just 
because”; and “we don’t know any better” 
might be added. I have just had a letter 
from a nephew who is Nor an organist, say- 
ing that he is going to Shelter Is!and for the 
entire summer, and that he is spending a hun- 
dred dollars just to take ‘a little furniture 
along. [The inference is obvious. ] 

* * * 


YOUR Editorial in the April issue is certain- 
ly a dandy. You are right; a man of 
average ability has far greater opportunities 
for good work in the larger towns and 
smaller cities than he could possibly find in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
or Chieago. Look what Wolle has done in 
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Bethlehem—made himself and his choir of 
national note in musical life. Bethlehem is 
not unique—there are other small cities with 
just as many musical people—with just as 
great opportunities for real musicians. A 
Bach Choir is a fine thing. So would be a 
choir devoted to the works of Palestrina and 
some of the composers of that period, ete. 
* * * 

YOUR. Editorial covers too much ground and 
food for thought to entirely review. “Why?” 
Why are we aerganists anyway? You have 
given the answer, an answer quite indefinite, 
but essentially rea'istie, as many doubtless 
will admit. And this leads me to ask, Does 
the young organist know what he is diving 
into? Does he know what will be expected 
of him? Does he know that he is under- 
taking one of the most difficult tasks in life, 
demanding the qualifications of a super-man? 
While much of your articles I cannot take 
personally, the point of visiting the larger 
cities is a good one. I have trave!led much— 
in New York, London, Chicago, Rome. The 
point is, Edueation. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church -- Theater -- and Concert 


FOREWORD 


A BAKER’S shop without bread, a gro- 
cer’s store without groceries, a hardware shop 
without hardware, a linen store without linen, 
a'l are like an automobile without gas or a 
trolley car without electricity. And these in 
turn wou'd be no worse off than a musician 
without music. The summer season is a time 
for cessation of all serious music activities; 
but it is the season for the replenishing of 
the mus'cian’s stock, just as it is for the 
restoration of his health and vigor through 
out-door exercise and vacationings. 

These reviews are conscientious!y pre- 
pared. They do not aim to give pleasure to 
the composers mentioned, but rather profit 
to the readers who are wise enough to recog- 
nize that their repertoire is all they have up- 
on which to base their earnings, and who are 
constantly in search for the things that 
shall please them and, through them, their 
audiences. Many organists are too busy 
through the winter season to pay rightful 
attention to their libraries. We suggest that 
they turn back over the review and reper- 


toire columns of all past issues, and pick out 
for themse'ves such works as shall seem most 
likely to meet their needs. 

We ery to the public to come and _ hear, 
hear. But what do we give them to hear? 
Let us give them the very best our purses 
allow us to buy, and let us not withhold the 
little things they like so well— even though 
we ourse!ves cannot like them nearly so well. 
The world is wide and men are human; let 
us be human with them, even though our own 
study and knowledge of music has placed us 
so far above them in matters musical. It is 
the purpose of these reviews to seek out the 
best of every class, and present all with un- 
biased viewpoint, for your own selection. 
—Tne Epitors. 


RENE L. BECKER 
Sortik SOLENNELLE, Op. 70 


A VIGOROUS number well described by 
the brief excerpt quoted for our illustration. 
It is an allegro movement of the postlude or 
toceata type, with rather solemn pedal. 
There are good touches of interest here and 
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there: the lifting effect of the progression 
from the seventh on A natural through the 
augmented fifth on B flat to the major chord 
on D; and the cadenza on the three-part 
chord of page 7, ete. But for the most part 
it would seem that the composer either 





deliberately set about the creation of a 
piece of stock for the organist, or he is not 
taking himself as seriously as his first pub- 





lished Sonata seemed to predict. There has 
been nothing from his pen since that famous 
Sonata to measure up to it—and this would 
indicate that the composer is not taking him- 
self as seriously, nor working as con- 
scientiously, as his many admirers expect of 
him. The entire Sorte is of similar mood 
and treatment to the example shown. 

For the chureh it will serve as postlude, 
or perhaps as morning prelude; on the 
recital program it would not find a suitable 
place. 

Theater organists will take note of the 
constant movement and turmoil of the piece, 
of its onrushing, its urge. It can be modi- 
fied in many ways by various interpretations, 
so that it could begin quite calmly for a 
climax scene, let us say, and work up with 
it as gradually or rapidly as desired, sub- 
siding the same way if need be. It is not 
flippant in character, and wou!ld not be 
suited to comedy use. For certain sceniecs 
of mountains it would furnish the necessary 
grandeur, with slower and grander style of 
interpretation. It comprises 11 pages. 
(Schirmer $1.00). 


JAMES P. DUNN 
OverRTURE ON NEGRO THEMES 


THAT somebody should write such a piece 
as this was realized long ago when the Negro 
Themes first began to gain favor with pub- 
lishers and public alike, but that it should 
be composed of such worthy music and 
manifest such excellent technic of writing 
was hardly to be expected. Whether or not 
the individual reader will have use for it is 
a@ question no reviewer can decide; the 
recitalist will certainly want it, the church 
player who keeps his programs novel and 
up to date will want it, and the theater or- 
ganist who is able to handle real organ 
literature will also want it. An illustration 
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or two would but mislead the reader, so none 
will be given. There is no predominant 
theme so far as I can see; though on the 
other hand I might almost be willing to say 
that the piece is composed solely around one 
motive: thus has the composer managed his 
task. The musie is constantly going some- 
where, saying something, using the organ 
as an organ and not merely as a music- 
making instrument; there are quiet moods 
and there are boisterous moods; there are 
pages that are very easy to play and pages 
not so easy; pages of pure melody and pages 
of involved writing. But the sum total of 
impressions is that the composer has pro- 
duced a big piece of musie for music’s sake, 
and that somehow it tastes like a Negro 
Spiritual. There are 16 full pages of music, 
beautifully engraved. If you ure a serious 
organist. interested in giving your publie 
something good, interested in developing and 
enriching organ literature, then by all means 
get this piece; if you are not sure of these 
points, then get it on selection and look it 
through for yourself. (Fischer $1.25). 


RUDOLF FRIML 

ECHOES OF SPRING 
TRANSCRIBED for organ by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, this piece makes effective 
organ music that will strike its appeal to 
the hearer. The illustration shows the ma- 
terials of the first and third sections—and 
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we need not use our memories too much nor 
recall the name of Sindings. The right hand 
part looks difficult but is very easy to play, 
and the middle section, while presenting en- 
tirely different materials, is also easy to 
play. This middle section affords the needed 
contrast and at the same time presents in- 
teresting music of its own. 

The church organist will have an excellent 
offertory or part prelude in this number 
with its picture painting, the first materials 
painting a picture of the ethereal, soft 
whispers of spring, the middle section de- 
picting the full-fledged, swiftly changing 
colors of the life that nature dawns anew 
every year. On the recital program the 
piece might be used with interest. 

The theater player will use it according 
to its title, for scenics of Spring or for 
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scenes where the Spring of new love or new 
life is shown. (Schirmer) 


GOUNOD-BACH 
Avr Maria 


A FAMOUS melody, or more than a melody, 
transcribed for organ by Mr. Clough- 
Leighter, and about the only fault that can 
be found with it is the titling of it as “pre- 
lude” instead of Avr Marra. It is the 
beautiful solo written by Gounod on the 
melody of the first prelude of Bach’s WELL 
TEMPERED CLaAviciiorp. It has been heard 
around the world and will continue to be 
heard for generations to come. It is a 
supremely beautiful and serene melody; but 
it is more than a melody for Gounod has 
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written under it an accompaniment that is 
-equal to the melody itself in effectiveness. 
It has often been used as an organ solo and 
is indeed beautiful on the organ, especially 
with the Vox Humana, or Quintadena, or 
some similar lovely tone that is to be found 
only in the organ. And with the name of 
Bach attached to it, certainly even the most 
austere musician dare program it. It is easy 
to play in this version and Mr. Clough- 
Leighter has indicated a very good amount 
of sostenuto in the lefthand part. Notice 
that he omits the 16’ pedal tone and couples 
down the manuals so that the feet—both of 
them at times--are merely acting as assistants 
to the left hand; the effect is delicacy, just 
as the transeriber intended. Whether or not 
a 16’ pedal is to be used at any time through- 
out the piece will be easily answered each 
organist for himself with a knowledge of 
the equipment at his disposal and the in- 
terpretation he desires to give. This number 
ought to be in every library; it is very easy 
to play. The illustration shows a middle 
staff with double notes written for the pedal; 
these may be also played with the left hand 
if the performer desires—note that the pedal 
is only 8’ tone and not the usual 16’. 
Every organist already knows a dozen uses 
for this beautiful number and it is not 
necessary to suggest more. (Ditson 40c) 


FREDERICK STEVENSON 
VISION. FUGITIVE 


A VERY practical number for the summer 
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program, or any other, for that matter. 
There is very little pretense, but a great deal 
of simple musical beauty, inspirational in 
character, easy to play, and well suited to 
any organ. After nine measures of interest- 
ing introduction, the main melody appears 
as in our illustration. It may not be pro- 
reall 
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foundly scientific, but it is genuinely musical 
as the general public of hearers counts 
music, and its appeal will be certain, pro- 
viding only that the player puts a little heart 
into his interpretation of it. We might 
wish for something better in the way of an 
accompaniment for the melody, but perhaps 
it requires just such simplicity as its com- 
poser has given it. At any rate, till the 
organ world has the public at its feet, the 
main question will continue to be whether 
or not it interests the public; and it does. 
The middle movement is not commonplace, 
but it will readily sound so if the player is 
not careful; with good skill it can be made 
to raise the work from the melody class to 
that of the art-work. 

For the church it will serve admirably as 
an offertory to either service, or as prelude 
to the evening service, or part prelude to 
the morning. On the recital program it 
would be an interesting number, doubly so 
if the player is a genius with the middle 
movement. 

Theater uses will call for melody on the 
sereen, genuineness, loveliness, and other 
sterling human qualities; there is no deceit, 
no guile in the musie, and there should be 
none on the sereen. For lovely flower pic- 
tures it will also be effective. (Ditson 60c). 


PIETRO YON 
La ConcERTINA: SuITE UMORESCA 


MR, YON, so far as my observation carries 
me, is the only man who has yet been able 
to assign himself at will the task of being 
a humorist on the organ and earrying it out 
with any degree of satisfaction. His first 
Humoresque, L’OrGANO Primitive, is well 
known to every concert organist; his second, 
dealing with the Concertina instead of the 
organ, is equally successful, though perhaps 
somewhat more difficult for the executant. 
Not that the notes are anything but of the 
easiest; but to get the correct registration 
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and crescendo manipulation will not always 
be easy. La Concertina is built in three 
two-page sections, exactly after the pattern 
of the sonata with its three movements. The 
main movement is the first, of which our 
illustration gives the theme; it is half notes, 


= 





and half crescendo manipulation. It is 
preceded by an_ introduction of eight 
measures in fine humor. The whole is simply 
a musician’s poking fun at the Concertina. 
The second movement is another bit of merry 
wit, entirely different in style, and aiming 
at the Concertina’s andante movement; again 
the whole thing depends upon crescendo and 
registration. And the third movement is an 
uproarious allegro—uproarious for the Con- 
certina. So. far as clever wit goes, La 
CoNCERTINA must rank above L’ORGANO 
Primitivo, though it will probably not be so 
popular because it will not meet the proper 
presentation so readily. Every concert or- 
ganist needs this piece. 

Whether the church organist or the theater 
organist can find use for it in actual pro- 
grams depends pretty much upon individual 
cireumstanees and the amount of organ- 
playing pure and simple their personal 
stations call for. No library is complete 
without it, and so far as manual technic goes, 


no organist will find it difficult. (Fischer 
75e). 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
RUDOLF FRIML: Pretupe, Op. 60, 


from Bohemian Suite, transcribed by Mr. 
James H. Rogers. It is a chord piece, not 
of sugar-coated chords but rather a piece 
of granite rock chords, strong and solid to 
the core. Very easy to play, and makes a 
fine prelude for a very solemn service. 
Would be good for theater work in solemn 


processionals, grand scenies, ete. (Schirmer 
50e). 
LOUIS GANNE: Exrass, transcribed 


effectively by Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft. If 
the organ has a flute of fine harp-like quality, 
by all means take this number, for it has a 
smooth melody in the left hand against 
which the right hand plays an arpeggio on 
each beat; it makes pretty music that 
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audiences can understand. The middle sec- 
tion is capable of some excitement; for 
theater use it would be fine in pastoral 
scenics. (Schirmer 60c). 


GRETCHANINOFF: AutuMN Sona, 
Op. 3-3. A bit of unmistakably Russian 
musie in D minor, with no little of the 
desolation of Autumn written into it, well 
transcribed by Mr. Harvey B. Gaul. It is 
easy to play and adaptable to any organ. 
Under a master hand it could become a high- 
ly polished gem, though it is for each player 
to deeide for himself whether or not it is 
suited to his repertoire; it is three pages in 
length. (Schirmer 60c). 

CRADLE SonG in F. An appealing bit of 
melody, transcribed for organ by Mr. Gott- 
fried H. Federlein. There is nothing 
common-place either in the melody or its 
accompaniment, and this version adapts the 
piece well for the organ. CraApLE Sona is 
worth study both for its composition and 
for the artistic possibilities of its interpre- 
tation; there is a classic serenety about it, 
and yet a human quality, that makes it 
doubly appealing. (Schirmer 50c). 

MAXSON: Linerry Fantasia, an organ 
number “written for and played at the dedi- 
eation of the Washington Memorial Chapel 
Organ, Valley Forge”. It is largely built 
upon a theme in minor mood upon “Amer- 
ica”; there is some good organ writing in 
it, and it is easy to play throughout; the 
ending is its weakest part, as it merely re- 
peats “America” with two notes in the pedal 
against one of the melody. The minor mood 
is quite appropriate to the memory of Valley 
Forge, and the piece will be useful in many 
ways. (Flammer 75c) 


MENDELSSOHN: Weppinc Marcu, 
transcribed by Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes. 
If you want a separate version of this ever- 
lasting bit of music you should secure this 
edition; it is nicely printed and of course 
well arranged. (Schirmer 75c) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Far Orr Inpra 
G, transeribed by Mr. Henry Clough-Leigh- 
ter. Both feet are required for the pedal, 
the left hand is busy with a holding note 
and a wavering chord-like motive, while the 
right hand takes a song that most people are 
already familiar with; the combination pro- 
duces an effect well described by the title, 
and for those who require music of this de- 
scriptive character it is ideal It is not en- 
tirely easy to play. (Ditson 60c) 








Recital Programs 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Selections 
Bec ker————Sortie Solennelle 
Russell—-——-Song of Basket Weaver 
Russell————St. Anne de Beaupre 
Mc Kinley —Cantilena 
Barnes— Scherzo. Toccata. (Son.) 





Ravanello——Christus Resurrexit 
Noble—- Triumphal March 
Bac h—-———Passacaglia 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 
DIVINE PATERNITY—NEW YORK 
Selections 








Guilmant—-——Sonata I 
Mozart-—-—Andante (Quint. 5) 
Bach———Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Yon— YOrgano Primitivo 











Meyerbeer —Coronation March 
Handel Concerto 6 

Bach -Passacaglia 
Diton————Swing Low 


Dvorak————New World Largo 
ALLAN BACON 
PARSONS COLLEGE 











Sowerby——_——Rejoice Ye 
Browne———Contrasts 
Stoughton————Circe’s Palace 
Read —Quietude 
Goodwin————In the Garden 
Delamarter— Gregorian Prelude 
Delamarter————Toccatino 

Rogers —Finale (Son. 2) 


Selections 





Thompson- Elegy to American Soldier 
Stoughton————Persian Suite 
Frysinger——Toccata 
Rousseaun————-Scherzo D 
Stoughton————Fairyland Suite 
Faulkes————Barcarolle Em 
Rimsky-Korsakoff——-—-Hymn to Sun 


HARRY E. COOPER 


PRESBYTERIAN CuURCH — LIBERTY, Mo. 


Batiste——-—-Ste Cecilie Offertoire D 














Guilmant————Sonata 1 
Bonnet————Romance Sans Paroles 
Bonnet Caprice Heroique 
Boellmann——_——Suite Gothique 
Franck-———Choral 3 in A 
Widor— Toccata 

Gibson-——_—F antasia and Fugue 
Baldwin— Sonata Cm 

Nevin -—fketch of City 

Buck— -Variations 


Schelley-———_D ragon flies 























Kroeger -March Pittoreque 
CHARLES M, COURBOIN 
WILSON COLLEGE — CHAMBERSBURG 

Franck————Piece Heroique 
Franck————Andante (G. P. §.) 
Wolstenholme————Allegretto 
Benoit— Belgian Mother’s Song 
Berwald—— Variations and Fugue 
Russcll——-——_Song of Basket Weaver 
Lane———-Down Stream 
Swinnen———Chinoiserie 

Selections 
Russell St. Anne de Beaupre 
De Boeck————Allegretto 
Liadow————Snuff Box 
Lemare———Cuckoo. Bee. 
Maitland —Concert Overture 
Wagner————Isolde Liebestod 
Yon— Echo. Jl’ Organo Primitivo. 
Sibelius —Finlandia 
Improvisation 


LYNWOOD FARNAM 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY — ANDOVER 
Boellmann————Fantaisie Dialoguee 
Gale————Sunshine and Shadow 








Jacob- Sunrise. Vintage. 
Bach————Hark a Voice Says 
Bach— Now Rejoice Ye 
Bach— ——Passacaglia 


Vierne————Berceuse 
Stoughton————Enchanted Forest 
Barnes—-——-—Toccata (Son.) 








Jepson————Pantomime 
Henselt- Ave Maria 
Widor —Iritermezzo (Son.6) 
Bonnet —Reverie 





KATE ELIZABETH FOX 


CHURCH OF REDEEMER—MoRRISTOWN, N. J. 














Guilmant-— Sonata 1 
Martini-——-—Gavotte 

Dvorak -New World Largo 
Lemare Spring Song 
Rachmaninoff————Serenade 
Bach————Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Beethoven————Adatio (Moonlight Son.) 
Couperin————-Soeur Monique 
Bonnet————Variations de Concert 


JOSEPHINE FRY 
CALVARY CnuRCH — NEw York 


Guilmant——_——Sonata Op. 91 
Malling—-——-23d Psalm. Christ Stills Storm, 
Liszt————-Sermon to Birds 
Wagner-Cushing————-Lohengrin Procession 


HUGO GOODWIN 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Selections 
Gaul————-Yasnaya Polyana 
Buck————Scotch Variations 
Cui————Orientale 
Rachmaninoff————Prelude Csm 
Arensky———_Cuckoo 
Rebikoff—-——Dance of Odalisques 
Bonnet————Chrysezathemum Garden 
Schelley-————-Minuet Louis XIV 
Debussy Reverie 
Bohm————Saraband 
Dvorak————-New World Largo 


JOHN 8. GRIDLEY 
GHENT METHODIST — NORFOLK 








Guilmant —Sonata 1 

Bach— Prelude and Fugue Am 
Macfarlane——-—-Spring Song 
Howe— Homage Bonnet 





Macfarlane————Evening Bells Cradle Song 
Andrews— Second Serenade 
Rubinstein————-Kamennoi Ostrow 
Wagner -Ride of Valkyries 
OTTO T, HIRSCHLER 
PILGRIM CHURCH — Pomona, CAL. 
Schminke————Marche Russe 

















Andrews————Venetian Idyl 
Nevin————Will o’ Wisp 
Diton————Swing Low 

Widor— Toccata 
Stebbins————Swan 

Fletcher— Fountain Revery 
Mendelssohn————Largo (V. Con.) 
Fumagalli————-La Chasse 
Guilmant——--—Finale (Son. 1) 


A, LESLIE JACOBS 
First BAPTIST — SAVANNAH 











Hollins— Concert Overture Cm 
Fairclough——-——-Eventide 
Bach————Fantasia and Fugne Fm 
Fletcher————-Fountain Reverie 
Jongen————Prelude Elegiaque 
Faulkes————Scherzo Dm 
Federlein-———-Sunset and Evening Bells 
Dvorak -New World Largo 
Russell— Song of Basket Weaver 


Bonnet————Variations de Concert. 
MRS. RUTHERFORD KENDRICK 
St. Jouns CHURCH — TUCKAHOE 


Guilmant————Pastorale 
Lemaigre————Capriccio 
Rheinberger———— Vision 
Dubois————Toccata 
Massenet-—-——Meditation 
Seeborck————-Minuet Antico 


JUDSON WALDO MATHER 


PLAYED IN SEATTLE, BELLINGHAM, AND VANCOUVER 





Liszt——-——Prelude and Fugue BACH 
Wolstenholme——-——-Seraphus Strain 
Ravenello— —-Christus Resurrexit 
Stebbins————-Summer Time 
Friml1————-Springtime 

Yon————Gesu Bambina 
Albeniz————-Spanish Serenade 
Guilmant————Marche Funebre et Chant 
Wagner———Walweben 
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Weber——-—Overture Euryanthe 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
West PorntT CADET CHAPEL 
Selectione 
























































Batiste— Communion G 
Wagner Good Friday Music 
Dubois Toccata 
Handel March (Hercules) 
Bonnet— Ariel 
Dett————-Deserted Cabin. Mammy 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
St. PAvuL’s CHURCH ? 
Rogers Concert Overture Bm 
Kramer Intermezzo 
Dawes Melody 
Stoughton Chinese Garden 
Kinder————Jubilate Amen 
Gaul————The Mist 
Cadman Shanewis Prelude 
Russell St. Anne de Beaupre 
Grasse- Festal March 
CLARENCE REYNOLDS 
DENVER AUDITORIUM 
Wagne -—Lohengrin Prelude 
Mendelssoh Nocturne 
Beethoven —Minuet 
Macfarlane————Spring Song 
Schubert—-——Serenade 
Moskowsky————-Spanish Dance 
Sullivan———-Lost Chord 
Meyerbeer————Coronation March 
FrimlI————Valse Lucille 
Vergas -Spirit of Nile 
Rubinstein————-Kamennoi Ostrow 
Herbert————-Al Fresco 
Zamecnik—-———Egyptia 
Bizet-————Carmen Fantasy 
EARL W. ROLLMAN 
St. JoHNsS CHURCH -— READING 
Demarest: —Fantasie (with piano) 
Mendelssoh Allegro (Son. 1) 
Schumann--—-—Abendlied 
Stebbins————Berceuse 
Federlein————Scherzo Pastorale 
Yon———_Concerto Gregoriano (with piano) 
JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
ZION REFORMED CHURCH — \WOMELSDORF, Pa. 
Elgar————Pomp and Circumstance 
Beethoven Adagio 
Mozart. —Menuett 
Bach———Aria 
Archer— Intermezzo 
Drdla———Souvenir 
Henselt -Etude 
Dvorak Humoresque 


Widor————Sonata 5 
CARL G. SCHOMAN 
TRINITY LUTHERAN—CANTON 


Selections 
Verdi————Aida March 
Franck Piece Heroique 
Boellmann————Toccata Gothique 








Kinder——-—-~--Summer Morning. Caprice. 
Yon— Hymn of Glory. First Concert Study. 
Stoughton— Pool of Pierne 


Russell——_——-St. Anne de Beaupre 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN — POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Mendelssohn Sonata 1 
Kinder. —In Moonlight 
Boccherini ~Minuet 
Bach— Air G 
Buck-- On the Coast 

















Guilmant. Allegretto Pastorale 
Yon———--Gesu Bambino 

Boex— Marche Champetre 
Yon———Italian Rhapsody 


EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
Norwood METHODIST — BIRMINGHAM 
Salome————Sonata Cm 





Braga Serenade 
Morandi————-Bell Rondo 
Bach————Fugue Gm 

Lemare Andantino Df 
Kinder————Fantasia Duke Street 
Thomas Raymend Overture 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
MASONIC TEMPLE —- AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 








Wagner. Int. Act 3, Lohengrin 
Mac Dowell —Wild Rose 
Dunn —America Triumphant 





Yon—-——Hymn of Glory 




















ad’ Evry ——— Moonlight 
Nevin -Will o’ Wisp 
Elgar————-Pomp and Circumstance 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 
TRINITY CHURCH — EVERETT, WASH 
Borowsky: —- Sonata 1 
Yon lOrgano Primitive 
Sykes————-Canzonetta 
Dubois Fiat Lux 
Bach—-———F ugue Gm 
Palmgren-————May Night 
Harrison —Gloria in Excelsis 
Manney——--—In Fancy Free 
Stebbins———-Summer 
Widor-———Toccata 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 
PupPiLs’ RECITAL — SEATTLE 
Borowsky———Sonata 1 
Muriel Newcomb 
Ferrati -—Nocturne 





George Eikelberner 
Somervell Sheyherds Cradle Song 

















Nevin Will o’ Wisp 
Trula Martin 

Fletcher. -Fountain Reverie 
Alice Meader 

Barnes —Suite D 
Maude Tachell 

Tchaikowsky: Andante Cantabile 
Edith Porter 

Widor— Toccata 





Talmadge Elwell 


News and Notes 


J. FORBES ALLAN of Chatham, Canada, was 
guest organist of the First Baptist Church of Auburn, 
N. Y., June 18th. 

OTTO W. BECK of Philadelphia was guest or- 
ganist of the Rialto, New York, for two weeks in June. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER’S opening recital on his new 
residence organ in Portland, Oregon, given June 5th, 
had to be repeated on the 12th to accomodate his 
many friends who were interested in his prized 
possession; the same organ selections were used but 
new vocal solos were added. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN, Concert Organist of Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., is spending two months 
in his home city, Evanston, III, 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN sailed July 19th from 
Montreal to spend the summer in Europe, accompanied 
by Mrs. Courboin and their son Robert. Much of 
the time will be spent with Mr. Courboin’s father, 
who is a prominent importer in Antwerp; special 
visits are planned to Paris where Mr. Courboin has 
many friends internationally famous in music. He 
will return to America about the middle of September 
to resume his concert engagements in the Wanamaker 
Auditoriums and the special, recitals booked for him 
throughout the Country by his management. 

PAUL COWAN has returned to the Blue Mouse, 
Seattle, after an absence of eight months spent in 
the Kinema, Salt Lake City. He ‘is associated in 
the Blue Mouse with Mr. Frank Leon who has been 
in this post since the theater opened. 

C. W. DIECKMANN, of the First Baptist Church 
of Atlanta has been appointed organist of the Ponce 
de Leon Baptist of the same city. 

MISS RHFEA E. DREXEL has been appointed 
organist of St. Lukes Church of Reading; she is a 
pupil of Messers Henry F. Seibert and James T. 
Quarles, and has been organist of St. Peters Meth- 
odist Church of Reading. 

MISS DORA DUCT, of the First Methodist Church 
of Shreveport, La., has been appointed organist of 
St. Lukes Church, Atlanta, where she will have a 
new 3-manual organ with gallery antiphonal division. 

MARCEL DUPRE’S coming tour of America is 
likely to surpass all previous tours of this country 
by visiting organists, according to the number of en- 
gagements already booked for him by his management, 
who say, “This is evidence, not only of the extra- 
ordinary interest aroused by Dupre’s visit, but also 
of the country-wide interest in the organ as a con- 
cert instrument; everywhere people are beginning 
to realize the possibilities of the organ, and are ac- 
cording to the great virtuosi of that instrument the 
same recognition accorded to great pianists and 
violinists.’ The ‘remarkable gift of improvisation 
which has made M. Dupre famous will be. revealed 
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to musicians throughout the country on his coming 


tour. 

ARTHUR H. EGERTON arranged a series of 
lecture recitals for organ students in All Saints 
Church, Winnipeg, during June, with the Monday 
programs devoted to the following subjects: 

The Principles of Organ Playing; 

Material and Arrangement in Recital Programs; 

Selection of Organ Music for Church services; 

Organ Accompaniments and Transcriptions. 

PAUL D. ESTERLY of Reading is spending the 
summer in Chicago where he is taking an intensive 
course in theater playing with Mr. Frank Van Dusen 
in the American Conservatory. Mr, Esterly has been 
studying church and concert playing with Mr. Henry 
F. Seibert. 

GABRIEL FAURE was honored recently by the 
presentation of several programs in the Paris Con- 
servatory devoted to his works and a national dem- 
onstration under the patronage of President Millerand 
and other high government officials; La Revue 
Musicale is preparing a special number devoted to 
M. Faure for October. 

MISS MARGARET FLEER received the degree 
Muc. Bac. in Bush Conservatory at the final exams 
of the season. 

HENRY GAGNON has been oppointed to one of 
the professorships in the department of music in 
Leval University, Quebec. 

FREDERIC GEORGE, organist of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Albany, for the past four years, has 
heen appointed organist of the First Methodist Church 
of the same city, 

VERNON E. HENSHIE, of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, St. Louis, is spending the summer in 
Colorado Springs. 

ERNEST F. JORES, whose organ compositions 
were reviewed in these pages recently, has finished 
his first Symphony; the work consists of three move- 
ments and will be scored also for small orchestra, 

GEORGE H. LATSCH has signed a contract with 
the Strand Theater Corporation, owners of the Liberty 
Theater, Sharon, Pa.: the house seats 1300 and has 
a new 3-manual Moller. 

CLYDE MARTIN, new organist of Liberty Theater, 
Mexico, Mo., began his career as picture accompanist 
14 years ago in Denver, and was at one time as- 
sociated with the music page of the Moving Picture 
World. 

CARL F. MUELLER has been appointed head of 
the organ department of the Milwaukee Institute of 
Music; besides the 2-manual practise organ in the 
Institute, Mr. Mueller is having a new organ for 
his church. 

G. A. NELSON of Duluth was guest organist at 
the MacPhail School of Music graduation exercises 
in Minneapolis Auditorium, 

MRS. E. D. NEVITT began her duties as organist 
of Zion Church, Rome, N. Y., June 4, with a rich 
experience as choral conductor to her credit with the 
following choral organizations: MacAlesters Okla- 
homa Choral Society, Mendelssohn Choir, Ladies 
Saturday Night Club Choruses, all of Muskogee, 
Okla.; also a Festival Chorus of 400 voices of Mus- 
kogee. 

SYDNEY NICHOLSON of Westminster Abbey is 
to be made a Knight, according to London reports. 

ROY C. PARKS has been appointed organist of 
the Majestic Theater, Louisville, Ky., where he has 
a new organ. 

CHARLES A. H. PEARSON, assistant to Dr. 
Charles Heinroth in Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
is the first candidate for the M.A. degree in Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; last year he received his B.A. 

HUGH PORTER recently played the organ ac- 
companiment to “Enisan’’ for the seventh time in 
public presentation of that oratorio. 

EMERSON L, RICHARDS who has the double 
distinction of being an ex-Senator and an Organist, 
gave a recital on the new organ in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Atlantic City, July 2nd; Senator 
Richards has a remarkable organ in his own resi- 
dence in this fair city. 

ROBERT RUCKMAN has been appointed organist 
of the new H Street Christian Church of Washing- 
ton, D. C 

HENRY F. SEIBERT has been called to Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, New York City, and will 
begin his duties in October. Mr. Seibert has been 
with Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., for the past years 
and has built up an exceptional field of teaching and 
recital work, which he will continue from his new 
location in New York, going to Reading on regular 


schedule for teaching. In New York he will organize 
a new choir, beginning with merely a paid quartet, 
or perhaps double quartet, and later organizing a 
chorus. Mr. Seibert’s move adds another star to the 
galaxy of prominent organists of the Metropolis. 

THE REV, A. B. STUBER, of St. Peters Catholic 
Church, Canton, celebrated his first quarter of a 
century in the priesthood on June 12th and had his 
entire City and much of the whole State of Ohio 
celebrating it with him in letters, telegrams, and 
press notices. His friends presented him with a 
latest model Cadillac and Lincoln Memorial University 
honored him with the LL.D. degree, making the third 
such honor to be bestowed upon him. Dr. Stuber’s 
parish has long been known for its music, and in 
recent years there has been undertaken a special 
program of reconstruction in music, looking to the 
goal of ultimate perfection in practical church music. 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST joins the ranks ‘of in- 
numerable friends who wish long life, health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity to an energetic, loyal, sincere 
preacher and doer of good deeds—to Dr. Stuber. 

_ MISS DOROTHY MAE TOWSLEY gained a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency in the final organ examinations 
of Bush Conservatory. 

DR. LATHAM TRUE, who left Portland, Maine, 
a year ago for destination unknown and landed in 
San Diego where he is under the watchful care of 
no less a good-fellow than Dr. Humphrey J, Stewart, 
recently revisited his home city ‘via printer’s ink 
distributed after the fashion of a photograph showing 
him gloomily seated on an organ bench in San Diego. 
iow do you manage such honors, L. T.? 

CLARENCE E. WATTERS, of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Paterson, N. J., has begun his new duties 
with Christ Episcopal Church, Rye, N. Y.; Mr. 
Watters served in the Park Presbyterian Church of 
Newark between his Paterson and Rye appointments. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ is on tour with the 
Chanters of the Shriners as solo organist and pianist; 
the Chanters will give concerts in Canada and along 
the Coast. During Mr. Wedertz’ absence his post 
in the Church of the Epiphany is being filled by his 
pupil, Miss Olive M. Stratton. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD, of Utica, was solo or- 
ganist for the graduation exercises of Hamilton Col- 
lege; his selections were the AcT III. INTRODUCTION 
from Lohengrin, To A WILD Rosk, and FINLANDIA. 

MRS, F. A. WIENER, with the Stanley Company, 
Philadelphia, the past six years, has been appointed 
organist of Woods Theater, Atlantic City. 

CHARLES FORD WILSON was honored by his 
choir of St. Michaels Church, Trenton, by a supper 
given him June 26th when a silver loving cup was 
presented him by the boys of the choir; Mr. Wilson 
has resigned from St. Michaels to begin similar duties 
in Trinity Church, Princeton. The boys of the choir 
were conducted on a trip to New York by Mr. Wilson, 
— ee them to Bronx Park, West Point, and Coney 
sland. e 

PIETRO YON sailed for his vacation at his for- 
mer home in Italy, June 17, where he will spend the 
summer in rest, recitals, and teaching—probably very 
little of the first-named! 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


J. E. BOURGET: June 15, Streator, Ill., Im- 
inaculate Conception Church, dedicating the new 
organ. 

HARRY E. COOPER: May 26, location not given, 
Presbyterian Church, recital for Fortnightly Study 
Club. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN: May 20, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Wilson College; May 22, Syracuse, N. Y., 
First Baptist Church; June 16 and 17, Little Rock, 
Ark,, two programs in First Presbyterian Church, 
dedicating new organ; June 18 and 19, Memphis, 
Tenn., St. Johns Church, three programs. . 

E. HAROLD GEER: June 29, Lawrence, Kan., 
Baptist Church. 

ARCHIBALD GOULD: June 4, Kansas City, 
Grace and Holy Trinity Church under auspices of 
Womens Auxiliary. 

F. A, HENKEL: July 7, Nashville, Ward-Belmont 
Auditorium. 

MISS GERTRUDE HUTCHINSON: June 19, 
Monrovia, Cal., Methodist Church. 

ERNEST L. MOHAFFEY: June 19, Hancock, 
Mich., First Congregational Church. 

GEORGE F. MORTIMER: June 4, Pasadena, Cal., 
Bovard Auditorium, last recital of the season. 

HAROLD D. PHILLIPS: June 14, Pittsburgh, 
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Trinity Church, sixth and last recital of the season. 

MRS, LILLIAN ARKELL RIXFORD: May 29, 
Cincinnati, College of Music, pupils presented in 
recital: Hazel Brewsaugh, Harriet Moore, Dorothy 
O’Brien, Lucile Scharinghaus. 

GATTY SELLERS: May 24, Topeka, City Audi- 
torium; _June 2, Kansas City, First Presbyterian 
Church, afternoon and evening recitals; June 4, 
Kansas City, Central Methodist Church, two recitals. 

HERMAN WILSON: June 5, South Bend, Ind., 
First Methodist. Mr. Wilson is a blind musician, 
pupil of Dr, J. Lewis Browne. 

PIETRO A. YON: May 26, Galveston, St. Marys 
Cathedral. 


CHORAL NOTES). 

ALBANY PARK CHURCH CHOIR gave a concert 
June 9th in Chicago. 

CHURCH CHORAL UNION of Los Angeles gave 
“The Creation’ in Bible Institute Auditorium June 
6th, John B. Trowbridge, director, Paul S. McConnell, 
organist. 

CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CHORUS, 
Haydn Owens, director, gave a concert in Chicago, 
June: 23d; Mrs. Roy Browne, organist. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH CHOIR, 
Arthur Babcock, director, gave “St PAvuL’” May 28th 
in Redlands, Cal.; Miss Anna Blanche Foster, or- 
ganist, 

LUTHERAN A CAPELLA CHOIR, Otto Bostrom, 
director, gave concerts May 18th and 21st in 
Augustana and Chicago. 

NORMAL ‘PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CHOIR, Richard B. De Young, director, gave concert 
May 26th in Chicago; Edgar Nelson, organist. 

NORTH AVENUE METHODIST ‘CHOIR, Pitts- 
burgh, Charles N. Boyd, director, gave ““Hiawathas 
Wedding Feast’ June 27th. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CHORISTER GLEE 
CLUB, Alexander Russel, director, gave a concert 
May 28th in Princeton University, devoted to ‘‘Great 
Hymns of the Church’ with ancient and modern 
music settings, 

ST. GEORGES CHURCH CHOIR, Halifax, Wil- 
liam Roche, Jr., director and organist, went on week’s 
camping trip July 3d. 

ST. PETERS CHURCH CHOIR, CHICAGO, 
Willard L. Groom, director and organist, went into 
thirtieth annual camp at Paddock Lake, Wis., July 3d. 

ST. PHILIP NERI CHOIR, Chicago, Hugh G. 
Anderson, conductor, gave the second annual concert 
of its third season May 24th; Miss Mary Anderson, 
accompanist. 

TWIN CITY SPRING MUSIC’ FESTIVAL 
CHORUS, of McConnelsville and Malta, Ohio, Omar 
Wilson, conductor, gave concerts on May 27th and 
28th, using ‘“‘The Messiah’ for the second day; Miss 
Marthalyn Tripper, accompanist. 


NEW ORGANS 


AMHERST, OHIO: Park Theater, opened May 14. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.: Masonic Temple, opened by 
Homer P. Whitford, May 31. 

ASTORIA, OREGON: Real Arts Theater, com- 
pleted June 21, 

Grace Church, rebuilding. 

Sunset Theater. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA: Westminster Presbyterian, 
3-m Hall, June 11, Miss Eda Bartholomew, organist. 

ATLANTIC CITY: First Presbyterian, opened July 
2 by ex-Senator Emerson Richards in recital. 

BALTIMORE: Rivoli, Kimball unit. 

BIRMINGHAM: Fairfield Baptist, Wurlitzer unit 
opened July 9 by Edwin Lyles Taylor. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO: Presbyterian, $10,- 
000., for December. 

BUFFALO: Elmwood Theater, Wurlitzer unit, 

CAMDEN, N. J.: St. Georges Methodist, June 18, 
Miss Florence Duffield, organist; Miss Elsie Reed, 
assistant. 

COLUMBIA, 8S. C.: First Presbyterian, building, 
sprifications by Lynwood Williamson. 

ELK POINT, S. D.: South St. Paul Lutheran, 
$5,000, 

EASTON, MD.: New Theater, May 29. 

GANANOQUE, ONT.: Christ Church, June 18. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.: Maryland Theater, Moller. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.: State Theater, building. 

HOUSTON: St. Johns Methodist, Benjamin Hanks 
memorial, gift of Mrs. Clara Bryan, June 8 by George 

Heinzelman ; Mrs. Tom C. Rowe, organist. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.: Convention Hall, Hoagland 

Memorial being subscribed for, 


JAMAICA, N. Y.: Bushwick High School, funds 
being raised. 

KENSINGTON, MD.: Warner Memorial Presby- 
terian, Byainard R. Warner Memorial, gift of Mrs. 
Mary Warner Cooke, building. 

LITTLE ROCK: First Presbyterian, gift of Alex- 
ander M. Keith, opened by Charles M. Courboin June 
16. 

a ANGELES: Metropolitan Theater, Wurlitzer 


ME MPHIS: St. Johns Church, Virginig Leedy 
Matthews Memorial, gift of R. Leedy ‘Matthews, 
opened by Charles M, Courboin June 19. 

St. Peters Church, $27,500. Casavant building, 
Pietro Yon engaged for dedication. 

MIDDLE VILLAGE, N. Y.: St. Margarets Church, 
2-10 Midmer, June 11. 

MONROVIA, CAL.: Presbyterian Church, specifi- 
cations by Walter I. Pratt. 

NEW ORLEANS: Christ Church Cathedral, Moller, 
building. 

Clairborne Avenue Presbyterian, June 4, E. F. 
Koelle, organist. 

OBERLIN: First Presbyterian, Benton Memorial, 
gift of Mrs. Otis L. Benton. 

OKMULGEE, OKL.: Church of Redeemer, Austin. 

PAULSBORO, N. J.. St. Pauls Methodist, May 
28, recital by Herbert Ottey, $4000. 

PITTSBURG: Schenley High School contract 
signed. ; 

PITTSFIELD, ILL.: Christian Church, May 21. 

PLEASANTVILLE, N. J.: Salem Methodist, June 
1, recital by Nathan Iredell Reinhart. 

Wesley Methodist, Moller, building. 

PORTLAND, QREGON: residence of Lucien E. 
Becker, 2-20 Kilgen, June 5, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.: Princess Theater, unit. 

SAN FRANCISCO: New Castro Theater, Lloyd 
Carmichael, organist. 

Mission Park Congregational, funds raising. 

SOMERVILLE, N. J.: new theater, building. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.: Rex Theater, Alvin Evans, 
organist. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.: 
Hall, building, 

STREATOR, ILL 
June 14, 

SAVANNATI: First Baptist, Camp Memorial, gift of 
Lucy May Camp Armstrong, dedicated May 4 by 
Leslie Jacobs. 

SUNBURY, PA.: St. Johns Methodist, chimes 


Hope Congregational, 


: Immaculate Conception Church, 


ded, 

TEMPLE, TEXAS: First Methodist, $10,000., 
building. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.: First Congregational, 
dedicated by Charles F. Hansen; Miss Zoe Wininger, 
organist. 

TRENTON: Y. M. C. A., $10,000. contracted 
for, gift of John G. Conner. 

TUSCUMBIA, ALA.: First Presbyterian, $3,500 
Moller, James H. Palmer, organist, 

VINITA, OKLA.: Presbyterian Church, Hillgreen- 
Lane, dedicated by Carl Wiesemann, June 28, in- 
stalled by Will A. Watkin Co. of Dallas. 

WASHINGTON: H Street Christian Church 2-m 
Moller, Robert Ruckman, organist. 

WESTERVILLE, OHIO: Otterbein College, gift, 
Sept. 10. 

WILDWOOD, N. J.: Church of St. Simeon, Moller, 
building, 


Anatom GR Ogres 





FOLLOWING is the list of successful candidates for 

the certificates, as announced by Mr. Warren R. 

Hedden, Chairman of the Examination Committee: 
Fellows 

Gerhard T. Alexis, St. Paul 

Harold I. Albery, Brookville, 

G. I'unter Beckwith, New York. 

Morrison C. Boyd, Philadelphia. 

Grace E, Chandler, Columbus 

Ernest M. Devereaux, Far Rockaway. 

Ellen M. Fulton, Scranton. 

Angie M. Faunce, North Abington, 
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Newell M. Ferris, Newport. 
W. H. Nash, Washington, 
Arthur Priest, Hartford. 
Theodore Taferner, New York. 


Associates 
Lawrence D. Andrews, Fort Worth, 
Ruth Barrett, New York. 
Julius C. Bryant, Greenville. 
Martha Bartholemew, Detroit. 
Charles O. Banks, Brooklyn. 
Ella G. Cox, Cloquet. 
George Fowler, New York. 
Robert A. Gerson, Philadelphia. 
Ethel Green, Detroit, 
E. A. Jackson, New York. 
Frederick H. Johnson, Bradford. 
James P. Johnston, Pittsburgh. 
Isabel R. Mawha, Newark. 
Daisy MacMillan, Hackensack 
Edward N. Peterson, Long Island City. 
Louis A. Potter, Jr., Washington. 
Mrs. William H. Rost, Oakland. 
Harold M. Smith, New York, 
Tona H. See, Tarrytown. 
Francis Sievert, New York. 
Harold F. Schwab, Boston, 
Althes Stephens, Jacksonville. 
Gustave F. Soderlund, Lawrence. 
Carl Weinrich, Paterson. 
Lillian W, West, Newtonville. 
John Knowles Weaver, Tulsa. 
Winifred A. Whitley, Detroit. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: The’ Annual Service 

was held in Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, May 
2ist, under the direction of Mr. Wheeler Beckett, 
organist of the Cathedral, and Mr. Benjamin S. 
Moore, of Trinity. The organ numbers were played 
by Miss Virginia de Fremery. Mr. William Carruth, 
and Mr. Warren D, Allen. Mendelssohn’s HEAR My 
PRAYER” was sung by the combined choirs of the 
Cathedral and Trinity. 
MARYLAND: The Annual Meeting and election was 
held May 29th at the home of Mr. Harry S. Weyrich. 
The election resulted in: Dean, Mr, John Denues, 
Supervisor of music of the Baltimore Public Schools; 
Subdean, Mr. Eugene W. Wyatt; Secretary, Mr. 
Emmanuel] S. Weyrich; Treasurer, Mr. Frederick D. 
Weaver; Auditors, Messers C. Cawthorne Carter, and 
John A. Korff. 

MINNESOTA: A Public Service was given May 21st 
in House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul 


“when the choir of the church sang Brahms’ ‘How 


LOVELY Is THY DWELLING PLACE”’, accompanied by 
Mr. R. Buchana Morton, organist-choirmaster of the 
church, and the following numbers were sung un- 
accompanied : 

“To Thee O Lord’, Rachmaninoff 

“We Praise Thee’, Shvedof 

“Of Thy Mistical Supper’’, Lvoff 

“O Praise Ye God”, Tchaikowsky 

Mr. George A. Thornton, of St, Clements Church, 
played Mendelssohn’s A major SONATA, and_ three 
organ numbers, AT TWILIGHT, SONG oFr DAWN, 
SUPPLICATION, were played from manuscript by their 
composer, Mr. Gerhard T. Alexis, of the First 
Swedish Lutheran Church.—Laurinda Rast, Sec’y. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting: 

Dean, Mr. Arthur G. Young, Christ Church 

Subdean, Mr. G. Fraser Harrison, St. Pauls Church. 

Secretary, Miss Alice C. Wysard 

Treasurer, Miss Gertrude Miller 

Registrar, Miss Ruth Sullivan 

WESTERN OKLAHOMA: A Public Service was 
given in the First Christian Church of Oklahoma 
City May 29th, with organ solos played by Mr. 
Edward A. Hanchett, Miss Amanda O’Connor, and 
Mrs. R, H. Stoddard. Demarest’s FANTASIE for or- 
gan and piano was the opening number of the pro- 
gram. 

SAN DIEGO: An Outing was held at The Snug- 
gery, La Jolla, June 13th, with a gratifyingly large 
attendance of members and invited guests. At the 
business meeting the Chapter voted to make pro- 
vision for associate membership, and the schedule 
of meetings for next season was discussed. The 
program as outlined by the chairman of the com- 
mittee includes three organ recitals, the first by Dr. 
Latham True at Balboa Park about the middle of 
September; the second at All Saints by the organist 
of the church, Austin D. Thomas, to be given in 
December; and the third, probably in March, by Mrs. 


Bess Hilton Bangert. -It is planned to hold one 
public service, probably at St. Paul’s under the di- 
rection of the organist, Miss Lillian High; and 
there will be a Composer’s Evening. Two meetings 
will be given over to addresses, that in November 
being given by Roy Tolchard, on Practical Organ 
Construction; and that in January by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart on The Royal College of Organists, of 
which Dr. Stewart was a member in the early days 
of its organization. A series of Holy Week services 
has been arranged at the First Presbyterian Church, 
at which recitals will be given each evening by dif- 
ferent members of the Guild, including Albert F. 
Conant, Miss Margueritte Barkelew, Walter Boutelle, 
Dr. H. J, Stewart, and the organist of the church, 
Miss Ethel V. Widener. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


THE REGISTRATION BUREAU was supplied 
with several good vacancies recently, thanks to the 
kind cooperation of the readers of this magazine. 
If any vacancies coming to the Bureau are not filled 
by its own registrants it is because those of our 
readers who are actually interested in bettering 
their positions do not register their names and make 
their wants known. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR NEW YORK CITY are on 
file in goodly number this year. Any reader needing 
a. substitute for the Metropolitan districts will confer 
a favor on another reader by referring to the Bureau. 

A FINE CATHOLIC VACANCY is advertised in 
this issue. The requirements are high, and _ the 
applicant must make good. But he will have a 
kindly rector to work with—though one who will 
expect results. Any adaptable young man fortunate 
enough to gain this post will find himself one of the 
finest Catholic Organists in America in another five 
years, if he profit by the cooperation and counsel 
of his superior officer in the parish. 

LATE AGAIN. Our issues are still late, but the 

fault is equally divided between editor and printer. 
The schedule-will be resumed by the fall season, we 
hope. ‘ 
HOW MANY new subscriptions have you sent 
since our 16-page additions began a few months ago? 
How much good are yon doing in the profession in 
the way of inducing your fellow organists’ to become 
students of the thought and practise of other organists, 
instead of trusting entirely to their own methods to 
win success? Cooperation is the vital force that 
will put our profession where it belongs. This means 
your cooperation. 

ELECTRIC ORGAN? Will Chicago please explain 
what the ‘electro-magnetic pipe organ” is to be? 
It is to be installed in the new edifice being built 
by the University Church of Disciples; its tone is 
produced “by vibrations of various wood and metal 
elements induced by electro-magnets. There are said 
to be scarcely half a dozen of the instruments in 
the world.” 

RICHARD BARTHELMESS, photoplay star, was 
the speaker recently for a Sunday evening Service 
in Chelsea Methodist Church, New York City. 

NO EASTER THIS YEAR. At least so the Year 
Book of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
issued recently in Philadelphia, shows. Trouble is 
that the Presbyterians close their year March 31st. 

WEST POINT graduation exercises this year were 
also the occasion of the dedication of three new 
registers donated to the organ in Cadet Chape] by 
the Class of 1891 as a memorial to their classmates, 
Generals Lyon and McIndoe. 

THE RIALTO, New York, springs another new 
one. A jazz encore after the orchestral . overture. 
The idea is excellent in that it presents the best 
elass of jazz music in the best possible style and 
induces the greater appreciation of music on the part 
of the masses. 

WANTED: Orchestra Conductor and Instructor, 
by the Government, for Chilocco Indian School, 
Oklahoma, at $1,050. Apply to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, ask for Form 1312., Good 
chance to learn some new Indian songs. 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION re-elects 
Mr. George Fischer president—an honor not only to 
Mr. Fischer but also to the organ world, through 
Mr. Fischer’s connection with the house of J. Fischer 
& Bro., one of the world’s most important publishers 
of organ music. What, would our repertoire be with- 
out the publications bearing the stamp “J. Fischer 
& Bro.’’? 
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Individuality 


the listener and hold his attention. 

Other playing, equally accurate, is so 

uninteresting that one’s mind promptly 
seeks other channels——“goes wool-gathering,” 
as we say. The playing of one organist 
fairly scintillates with brilliancy; that of 
another is so dull that it bores. The same 
composition, played by two men, barely 
recognizes itself. Wherein lies the differ- 
ence? 

We say, in the soul of the performer; 
in his individuality; or some other phrase 
of trite verbiage. Our explanation is the 
true one; but unfortunately “soul” and 
“individuality” and a few other. commonly 
used words are so‘ loosely employed and 
therefore convey so little meaning that they 
do not enlighten an earnest inquirer seek- 
ing to develop within himself the faculty 
he covets. It is the  player’s in- 
dividuality that kindles into life the cold 


St. playing seems always to interest 


type of the printed page.- Without it his 


playing. may be mechanically perfect, a 
wondrously complex structure of mitred 
joints; but it does not breathe. The prob- 
lem deals with life; therefore its solution 








will be based on some fundamental principle, 
and like a mathematical problem, _ its 
working-out will be in terms with which 
everyone is as familiar as he is with num- 
bers. Let us investigate. 5 

First of all, that our reasoning together 
may not be wholly futile, we must agree 
on a definition of individuality. By it we 
do not denote any part of our nature that 
can be separated from the whole. The 
word means in-divisibility, in-separability. 
Individuality, then, denotes existence as a 
single entity, having its source in the 
universal Man that God in the beginning 
created in-His own image and ealled “very 
good” and its manifestation in the physical 
man whose peculiarities and pet idiosyncra- 
cies we sometimes pry loose from the 
whole and endow with a pseudo-individual- 
ity which is not individuality at all, but 
personality. I do not mean that personality 
is less real than individuality. It is merely 
incomplete; it is the external effect of an 
internal cause to which it is therefore 
indissolubly bound. The error consists in 
the substitution of personality, a part, for 
individuality, the whole, and in basing our 
reasoning on this substitution. Plato called 
personality the shadow-man. He pictured 
the every-day man who judges from appear- 
ances as one bound hand and foot and set 
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to face a blank wall. Behind and beyond 
his range of vision is a huge fire, and be- 
tween the fire and the wall is the ceaseless 
procession of humanity, ever coming and 
going. A!l that the observer ever sees is 
a mass of confused shadows. To him these 
shadows are real, for they are the only 
manifestation of reality that he can see. 
But we who see the objects that east the 
shadows know that the shadows are not the 
whole of reality. To reason from a reality 
limited by the perception of its shadow is 
to adopt a false premise at the outset and 
thus invalidate the conclusion. So with 
personality; it is real so far as it goes, and 
it is the only manifestation of complete 
Man that is visible to the physical eye. 
Yet how infinitely more wonderful is Man 
than was ever dreamed of in the philosophy 
of personality! 

The first step towards bringing our indi- 
vidua'ity into the open is to recognize our 
mental attitude towards it. Many of us dis- 
trust it; unfortunately current educational 
methods are partly responsible for this atti- 
tude. These methods turn out imitators, con- 
formists, technicians—interchangeable parts. 
Technical perfection is too often the educa- 
tor’s highest ideal. The sleight-of-hand per- 
former is trained to juggle balls; the writer 
to juggle words; the composer to juggle 
themes; the performer to juggle notes; and 
the greatest among us is he who can juggie 
his bal!s, words, themes, or notes, into the 
most intricate patterns. But with all his 
attainment and superior skill each is con- 
strained to squeeze himself into the Procrus- 
tean bed of conventionality. If he is too 
long, a foot is promptly amputated; if too 
short he is stretched on the rack of popular 
disapproval until he fits; for conform he 
must, in ideals and in clothes, in thought 
and in diet, in religion and in cinema pref- 
erences, in work and in p'ay. Woe to him 
who resists this process of benevolent as- 
simi'ation into the mass! We may laud his 
name after he is safely dead; but alive he 
sails a choppy—if not actually a stormy— 
sea. 

The natural, easy, comfortable, flower-be- 
strewn way is that of conformity, of un- 
qualified acceptance of environment’s limi- 
tations; and most of us walk therein. Our 
playing tells the tale; for it, too, conforms. 
We play the notes, all the notes, maybe, and 
in strict time. We manipulate knobs and 
pistons, keys and pedals—and perhaps we 


handle them more skillfully than another. 
It may even be that we “ean play more notes 
to the minute than any other living organ- 
ist,” as Dr. Will C. Macfarlane once remark- 
ed to me of a certain popular recitalist. 
We are Fellows of this, Licentiates of that, 
Bachelors and Doctors of the other— for 
academic sheepskin signs and seals our servi- 
tude to conformity. But for a'l our skill 
and for all our learning, our playing is un- 
interesting except as a tour de force; our 
listeners go to sleep. Why? 

Because we are artisans, not artists. The 
artisan is often quite as good a workman as 
the artist; but he hammers away at dead 
material. Like the wizened old student, 
Wagner, in the second part of Goethe’s 
Faust, he digs and delves, always with his 
nose to the ground, and the homonculus that 
he brings forth possesses no soul. He starts 
at the wrong end, that is a'l; he seeks to 
ereate backwards from effect to cause, from 
the physical to the spiritual. He is primar- 
ily an imitator. The artist, on the other 
hand, starts with life, soul—his own soul, 
in fact, which longs for independent adven- 
ture. This unfolds from within, following 
Nature’s creative process. The more skillful 
technician he is, the more perfect will be the 
body that he will construct to house the un- 
folding creation; but its physical manifes- 
tation, however imperfect, will always pos- 
sess an inherent attractiveness, since life it- 
self is magnetic and can never be aught but 
interesting. The artist is primarily a crea- 


tor. 
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Get It 


EREIN lies the clue to the method we 
H are seeking---we must cultivate our 
creative, not our imitative, faculties. 

We are so in the habit of imitating that we 
are unaware of the extent to which we do it. 
It is so ingrained in our nature that we fol- 
low the line of least resis:ance. We have al- 
ways been encouraged to imitate. First we 
imitated our parents; and that was wise, for 
the child adapts itself to its physical envi- 
ronment through imitating the actions of its 
more experienced elders. Then we imitated 
the process of thought of our teachers; and 
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this was only partly wise, for they were im- 
itating that of the preceding generation and 
were thus dragging about with them a ball 
and chain of limiting tradition. Do not mis- 
understand me. I believe in imitation— 
which is a sane effort to learn something 
from the accumulated experience of the race 
—imitation in everything that pertains to 
the development of technic. This is control 
of one’s environment and is a logical step in 
advance of the child’s adaption of himself 
to it. The error éonsists in substituting im- 
itation for initiative, in making technic the 
end instead of a means for the perfet expres- 
sion of that which has its origin on another 
plane of consciousness. 

The call to initiative to original expres- 
sion, comes to every musician, composer and 
performer alike; and it should be unhesita- 
tingly obeyed. Nobody can chart in detail 
the course another should steer. Each must 
work out his own salvation. Each is an in- 
dividual witness-bearer; to this end was he 
born and for this cause came he into the 
world. Therefore all I shall attempt to do 
is to suggest a single line of thought, in the 
hope that it may help someone in solving his 
problem. 

First of all, let us implicitly trust our in- 
tuitions, both as to the inherent worth of a 
composition and as to its interpretation. 
The physical plane may be, as one has said, 
“the chamber of the soul’s initiatory or- 
deals,” but he who remains thereon is a good 
deal like a man who marches—he does not 
see the parade of which he is a part. If he 
would enjoy its beauties he must “make the 
passage from the street to the upper win- 
dow.” Once there he will get a right per- 
spective; and he will laugh to see himself 
in the street, a self important atom plodding 
in sweaty heat and grimy dust, decked in 
gaudy tinsel, his attention absorbed in the 
rhythmic footbeats of the man in front. To 
drop from the ranks demands courage, for 
the ranks are those of conformity; and the 
stairs are steep and sometimes dark that 
lead to the “upper windows.” But the en- 
larged outlook more than repays him who 
has the courage and the persistence to follow 
his inner urge. 

It is not altogether an easy task to con- 
tact intuition. It does not herald its ap- 
proach with fanfare of trumpets. It is “the 
still, small voice” of the silence that is heard 
only when one listens with the internal ear. 
At first it may not even make itself heard at: 
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all amid the multitudinous din of confused 
surface opinions that clamor for hearing, 
and the inexperienced seeker will often 
make the mistake of heeding one of the 
stronger voices, thinking it to be that of in- 
tuition. But with persistence he will even- 
tually learn to detect the spurious from the 
genuine, and throw it aside with the uner- 
ring accuracy of a bank teller whose sensi- 
tive finger detects a counterfeit bill. 

Persistence is the magic wand that opens 
many a treasure house. The combined in- 
spirational value of hundreds of the com- 
positions published every year would spread 
thinly on a postage stamp. Many of these 
pieces are so correctly written that they 
fairly ooze coventional smugness; but they 
are so dry that they crackle, which almost 
suggests the holocaust to which they should 
contribute fuel. Each one has within him- 
self a delicate faculty, mechanism, call it 
what you will, capable of registering intui- 
tions. This is our sure guide in the selec- 
tion of new music. A composition should 
be read through and through until it has 
registered its message on this delicate in- 
strument, which gauges values with impar- 
tial justice and unfailing accuracy. Then 
if we permit only such compositions as have 
registered highest to come to performance 
we shall have taken the first step towards 
giving expression to individuality. Both 
stages are important—persistence until the 
intuition has registered its decision, and 
strict adherence to the high standard set by 
it. Growth, expansion in musical apprecia- 
tion, the unfoldment of individuality, the 
bringing to light of the life that is within 
each of us, are attained only through ful- 
filment of the law of growth—which is 
holding ourselves to the highest ideals that 
we possess. Heaven stretches down a helping 
hand; but we must stand on tiptoe to grasp 
it. ” 

In the early stages of one’s apprenticeship 
emotionalism is apt to be rampant. Some- 
times one’s performance is literally swamped 
by a flood of sentimentality. To the con- 
ventionally “correct” player the word 
sentimentality is anathema; but there is 
really nothing to fear from sentimentality— 
as a phase of one’s development. It has its 
source in legitimate feeling, in sentiment; 
it errs in expression solely because it is un- 
controlled. If the floods of sentimentality 
surge in upon the inexperienced mentality 
and devastate the country roundabout, the 
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remedy is obviously to strengthen the dam 
and control the flow. 

Let us study more closely into the method 
for transmuting sentimentality into senti- 
ment. Music is a language, and musical 
performance is fairly comparable to oratory. 
An outburst of rhapsodical transport should 
be treated as we would treat a bucking pony. 
We stick on its back until its wild plunges 
yield to our superior intelligence—in this 
ease until it yields to logic. In spoken 
language no sane person would declaim, 
“To be-e-e or not to-o-o be;” yet many who 
consider themselves musically sane declaim 
quite as sentimentally. The remedy is to 
find the climax point of the phrase—in lan- 
guage or in music—and to make that the 
center of the group, of words or of notes. 
In speaking one selects this point instinc- 
tively, because we are accustomed to seek 
expression through the spoken word. We 
unconsciously push forward to an accented 
word. And of two or three possible climax 
points we select the one that favors our 
exact message. In music we have to seek 


the climax point more consciously because: 


we have thought of music as notes plotted 
out in measured blocks rather than as a 
message projected in living tones. Again 
we turn to the delicately adjusted balances 
within, the mechanism that registers intui- 
tions. The phrase should be played, some- 
times it is even better to sing or whistle it, 
putting the stress markedly on different 
notes until finally the mgst satisfactory 
combination is found. The climax point will 
usually be the note upon which a violent 
accent may be placed with least offense to 
one’s sense of the “eternal fitness of things.” 
Once this note has been determined, sub- 
sidiary accents group themselves about it. 
Even in complex phrase structures contain- 
ing several secondary phrases and a number 
of climax points, there will always be found 
one primary point about which everything 
else groups itself—the keystone of the arch 
upon which the stability of the whole de- 
pends. Again success is attained through 
faith in the reliability of one’s intutition and 
persistence in applying the keenest percep- 
tions that one possesses. 

Bar lines have a practical value as 
mechanica] accessories; but music’s message 
never was and never will be measured by 
artificial time divisions and rhythmical re- 
currence of beats. Therefore the performer 
should not adhere too punctiliously to note 
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values. Why, then, somebody asks does the 
composer write note values if they are not 
to be observed? For the same reason that 
I write words—to express ideas; and he 
suffers from exactly the same limitation 
that I do; his notes and my words express 
only approximately the ideas that underlie 
them. At best they are inadequate transla- 
tions into an inflexible medium of communi- 
cation between man and man. But I trust 
that nobody will read my words quite so 
woodenly as somebody will play the com- 
poser’s notes. Much playing resembles the 
labored effort of a foreigner or a primary 
grade pupil to spell out words, syl-la-ble by 
syl-la-ble; or the sort of thing one practises 
at high school and college, called scansion. 
Seansion descends from a Latin word mean- 
ing to climb; and in the laborious, wearisome 
“climbing” of many players from note to 
note or from stressed beat to stressed beat 
we sense a painful similarity to the physical 
exertion of climbing a ladder. If in lan- 
guage we speak in curves, cutting and 
eliding syllables that have protruding cor- 
ners, surely in music, which is sheer beauty, 
we should be privileged similarly to slide 
over unimportant notes and to cut some 
corners, if by so doing we enhance the 
gracefulness of melodic outline and clarify 
thought. Musie should breathe the free air 
of woods and fields. It is not happy on 
paved streets and in the presence of “keep 
off the grass” signs. Understand, I hold no 
brief for choppy playing, playing that 
jumps and balks and rears and sidesteps and 
trys its best to unseat both player and 
listener. Quite to the contrary, I believe in 
the equivalent of almost metronome exact- 
ness; but it is exactness so flexibly manipu- 
lated that there are perpetual give and take 
and numberless almost imperceptible hur- 
ryings and holdings-back, exactness of 
meaning rather than of literal translation. 
The playing that is interesting is that which 
recognizes music as an epitome of Life, of 
which the foundation is a law as immutable 
as that of the Medes and Persians, but of 
which the expression is a sensitiveness as 
impressionable as that of mercury. In its 
quest of Beauty, Life surges with irresist- 
ible sweep. For a brief moment it loses 
itself in its object and hangs suspended to 
taste its sweetness before ‘it ebbs. These, in 
music, are the approach to the climax point 
of a phrase and the all-compelling pause 
that~drives home the message. Within the 
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microcosm of a single phrase is pictured a 
complete microcosmic cycle, the out-breath- 
ing and the in-breathing of Brahm. 

The only individuality through which such 
expression can manifest itself is, for each 
of us, his own. “We are all great channe!s 
if we live up to our knowledge of Truth. 
We must let It express simply, freely, in 
all its beauty, just as morn dawns or foun- 
tains flow or the wind murmurs and trum- 
pets its freedom.” We need’ not worry 
because we do not succeed in seizing the 
exact nuance the composer intended. That 
we never shall do, not even if the composer 
himself is our teacher. No two actors ever 
declaimed Hamlet’s soliloquy identically; 
and no one ever will conceive it exactly as 
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Shakespeare felt it. It is group souls that 
imitate. It is because God needs fuller, 
finer differentiation of expression than is at- 
tainable through group consciousness that 
man has progressed to individuality. Too 
slavish adherence to the letter of the law 
kills its spirit. And it is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the letter profiteth nothing 
without the spirit. Therefore let us trust 
intuition, bring individuality to light, that 
our barren wastes may be found to spring 
into blossom as the dry deserts of Arizona 
after the baptism of winter rains. 


Bytha. Gre 
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I. Notre Dame and Some Thoughts on Mixtures 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 


T IS with considerable hesitation that I 
| venture to write on the above subject 

because my knowledge of it is limited 

to one short summer’s stay in France. 
Thus I can do no more than to confine my 
remarks simply to the impressions which I 
gained during that period. Moreover, I 
make no claim to be an authority on Gre- 
gorian music, on the contrary my knowledge 
of this subject is limited (for the very good 
reason that it does not interest me) and I 
must also confess ignorance of the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church with its many 
complexities. Therefore what I have to say 
in regard to the choir music must be con- 
sidered merely from the standpoint of a 
layman. 

At no time while I was in France did I 
hear a musical service to compare with the 
one I heard at St. Paul’s in London; in fact 
I will go further and say that I have never 
heard as divinely beautiful a service any- 
where as the one at St. Paul’s. But perhaps 
it is not fair to compare two entirely differ- 
ent types of services. On general principles, 
the summer months are not advantageous 
for hearing choir music in France, as the 
choirs are disbanded until September, with 
the exception of some ten or fifteen boys and 
men, so that I did not have an opportunity 
to hear the music to good advantage. I 
make the foregoing remarks in justification 
of my ignoring to a large extent the music 


of the choir. At any rate, it is the organ 
and its music that interests me, and I have 
chosen the above title because the organ 
musi¢e of Paris is of such high excellence, as 
to be well worth our study. 

It is quite natural that the Metropolitan 
Church or Cathedral of Notre Dame should 
first command our attention, on account of 
its importance. This magnificent Cathedral 
and the history connected with it are too 
well-known to warrant any detailed remarks, 
but for the benefit of any who may not be 
so familiar with it I might mention briefly 
that the church was founded in 1163, though 
the nave was not completed until the end of 
the 13th century, and that this beautiful 
edifice, so closely allied with the history of 
France, has at various times suffered from 
rather harsh treatment during the frequent 
revolutions and uprisings. Since 1830 the 
Cathedral has been restored by eminent 
architects to its original style. The building 
was sadly desecrated first in 1793 and it was 
in that year that it was converted into a 
“Temple of Reason.”. The following year 
the church was closed, but opened again in 
1802 as a place of worship. In 1871 Notre 
Dame was pillaged by the Communards, but 
fortunately little damage was done. It is 
a splendid example of Gothic architecture, 
and its world-famous facade with its many 
remarkable sculptures produces an effect 
that is quite beyond description. 
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There is so much to be seen at Notre 
Dame that to attempt to describe it or its 
contents would make a long story in itself, 
and it is not the purpose of this article to 
do so. But in speaking of the music, it is 
important that we bear in mind some of the 
things which have so much to do with the 
acoustical effect on the listener. As to di- 
mensions, the total length of the interior is 
about 417 feet, the width of the nave and 
double aisles about 156 feet, and the height 
of the nave 110 feet. The Grand Orgue is 
in a gallery at the west end of the nave, as 
is usual in French churches, and it takes up 
the whole width of the nave, being spread 
out so that some fifty large pipes are visi- 
ble. The orgue de choeur, or choir-organ, is 
placed on the north side of the choir (left 
side facing the altar). In some churches, 
this small organ is placed behind the high 
altar, as at Saint Sulpice. 

In speaking somewhat at length of Notre 
Dame and its music, I do so with the inten- 
tion of using it as a model, as it is typical 
of all French churches, and the following 
remarks may be applied to most any of the 
others. Let us first keep in mind that the 
floors are of stone, wooden chairs are used 
instead of pews, and there are no carpets. 
Thus, the auditorium has great resonance, 
which obviously has a strong influence on the 
effect of the organs. 

I first took my seat in the forward section 
of the nave, near the choir, and from where 
I sat the orgue de choeur could be plainly 
seen. It has a delightful tone quality, 
which one would naturally expect from Ca- 
vaille-Coll, and though small in size (as 
these organs are, having eighteen or twenty 
stops) nevertheless it serves its purpose ad- 
mirably—that is, in the accompaniment of 
the plainsong melodies. The choir was made 
up of about eighteen boys and men, under 
the leadership of the choirmaster who con- 
ducted. with the baton while the organist 
accompanied the canticles and psalms in 
simple harmony. When I first took my seat 
(about nine-thirty in the morning) the ser- 
vice had already begun and certain Gregor- 
ian melodies were being sung. Now and 
then the soft monotone of a priest was all 
that could be heard. There is something. 
about this Gregorian music that seems pe- 
culiarly appropriate in such an environ- 
ment—a certain churchly element about it 
which seems to fit in with the sombre. im- 
pressiveness of the architecture. 


Suddenly I was startled by the sound of 
“full organ” from the west end of the nave; 
the sound seemed to come from no particular 
place, but completely filled the church. It 
was the Grand Orgue, and it impressed me 
at once as being a most beautiful ensemble, 
consisting of a wealth of mixtures and very 
powerful and piercing reeds. “And at the 
bottom of it was an unusually massive, 
sonorous Pedale with the 32 ft. Bombarde 
very much in evidence. 

What was the organist playing? Simply 
a short interlude of perhaps ten or twelve 
measures based upon the melody which the 
choir had just sung. It was a glorious mass 
of sound, and much more brilliant than any 
organ I had ever heard before, and I was 
just beginning to enjoy it when the organ 
stopped almost, as suddenly as it began, and 
after a considerable echo in which the Pedale 
Bombarde seemed the last to cease its rumble, 
the orgue de choeur started again and 
another chant was sung. At various inter- 
vals the Grand Orgue broke in and em- 
bellished the service, sometime with “full 
organ” and at other times more softly. 
Often the orgue de choeur and the choir 
would resume its work before the echo from 
the Grand Orgue died away, thus making 
one continuous wealth of harmony. Such is 
the reverberation at Notre Dame, that it 
takes several seconds for the sound to cease 
after the organist takes his hands from the 
keyboard. 

In spite of my unfamiliarity with the 
Catholie liturgy, it seemed to me that the 
service was very impressive; certainly it 
gave the solo organist ample opportunity to 
display his ingenuity in clever improvi- 
sations which at all times fitted so well with 
the service as a whole. There is very little 
opportunity for a prelude or postlude to 
the service, because the High Mass is usu- 
ally preceded and followed by smaller. 
services for which the choir alone provides 
the music. Thus the Grand Orgue is heard 
during the service, at every possible gap in. 
the liturgy, and especially during the Offer- 
tory. At this particular service the organist 
improvised during the Offertory in the style 
of a Bach Chorale but with slightly more 
modern harmonies. It will be seen, then, 
that in this kind of service there are many 
demands for organ performances of uncer- 
tain length, depending a great deal upon the 
movements of priests. ae 

As I have said before, the reverberation 
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of sound at Notre Dame is very great, and 
I must confess that, without being unduly 
critical, the musie of the choir, accompanied 
by its organ seemed to be somewhat of a 
muddle, though the general effect of the 
plainsong was good. It is significant that 
the organist of the Grand Orgue played, for 
the most part, rather slowly. I can now 
fully realize why the French organist plays 
his Bach in such a deliberate tempo, and not 
only Bach but most everything else is taken 
at a comparatively slow rate of speed, be- 
cause the acoustics of the auditoriums 
demand it. aes 
One thing that particularly appealed to 
me at Notre Dame was the way in which 
the two organs blended; it was most satis- 
factory, especially as they were so much 
alike in timbre, the diapasons of both being 
round and full, and both organs being ex- 
actly in tune. Oh, how I wish we had more 
of this kind of tone in our American organs! 
And how I wish that every American organ- 
ist could hear the French organs! I think 
we would hear less talk of omitting mix- 
tures. .But one need not necessarily go to 
France in order to hear the French type of 
organ, as we have fortunately some fair 
examples in our own country. I have in 
mind two organs in Boston which in many 
respects approach the French type, namely, 
the organs at Emmanuel Church and at 
Holy Cross Cathedral—and there have been 
and undoubtedly still are a few other ex- 
amples of this type in America (notably 
among Roosevelt organs built thirty or forty 
years ago). The French organ, no matter 
how small, is copiously supplied with mix- 
ture ranks which do not “stick out” but 
provide a beautiful richness of ensemble. 
There is little use in my trying to describe 
the French mixtures, for one must actually 
hear them in order to understand and appre- 
ciate them. I become very impatient when 
I hear and read arguments against the use 
of mixtures; it is this fad of doing away 
with mutation ranks that has ruined so many 
otherwise excellent American organs. We 
neglect the very thing that the French con- 
sider most important, that essential thing 
which places the French organ tonally on a 
’ higher plane than ours. I have never yet 


heard a satisfactory argument against the 
use of mixtures, and I firmly believe that 
those who advocate doing away with them 
have a misguided conception of what an or- 
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gan ought to be. 

It seems almost inconceivable that organ- 
ists and organ builders ean so differ in 
their ideas as to what a_ well-balanced 
specification ought to be. The law of com- 
mon sense (let alone that of acoustics) 
demands that the fundamental eight foot 
tone of an organ shall be reenforeced by 
other tones supplying the proper overtones, 
sounding the octave, twelfth, fifteenth, nine- 
teenth, ete., according to ‘the size of the 
instrument; and furthermore, that these 
auxiliary tones shall be proportionately soft 
and of less telling quality than the funda- 
mental. Well, then, a Great to Great octave 
coupler is not only a ridiculous substitute 
for these upper partials, but absolutely dis- 
obeys the laws above mentioned by throwing 
the whole thing out of balance and making 
the organ top-heavy. An octave coupler 
also invariably causes great unevenness in 
passage work. No matter how proficient our 
modern voicers may be in providing brilliant 
overtones to pipes (oftentimes ruining the 
tone in so doing) the fact remains that the 
modern organ invariably lacks brilliancy 
when mixtures are omitted. I have never 
known it to fail. 

I hardly know what name to give to that 
degenerate, unscientific concoction of du- 
plexed and augmented pipes so common in 
our theaters. Surely the term Organ should 
not apply here. I have no doubt that it may 
have its place in the theater—there may be 
some excuse for it under certain cireum- 
stances~and I would be the last to condemn 
it were it not for the fact that it is so often 
confused with those instruments known as 
Organs. I am glad that one reliable firm 
has the grace to give it a different name. 
Again, I ask, is it possible that serious or- 
ganists can have totally different ideas as to 
the make-up of a well balancéd organ? Or 
is the present radical tendency among organ 
builders in this country merely a result of 
indifference, or even ignorance? 

But more of this later. Let it suffice to 
say that the French mutation ranks (which 
are so abundant in all their organs) are 
voiced with such scrupulous care and ac- 
curacy that their effect upon the ensemble is 
one of great brilliance and clearness, without 
the disagreeable “shrieking” effect of the 
three-rank mixture so unfortunately common 
in this country and in England. 

(To be Continued) 
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Looking through the Choir and across the Nave to the Gallery Organ in the rear, 
Organ shows above the handsomely carved choir stalls at the right 
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How to Write.an Organ Specification -- V. 
The Church Organ 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


N THE FIRST and second Articles of 
the present series we touched briefly on 
the necessary differentiation of the four 

classes of Organs, as properly designed for 
different purposes, and installed in different 
places—churches, concert-rooms, private res- 
idences and theaters. We have now to 
extend our remarks, with the view of aiding 
the Organ Architect in the preparation of 
his Specifications for instruments designed 
in accordance with our advanced system of 
tonal appointment and divisional contrasting 
stop-apportionment, endowed with powers of 
compound tonal flexibility and expression. 

First in order is the Church Organ, which, 
prior to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the only important form the 
instrument assumed in the different organ- 
building countries of the world. To save the 
reader the trouble of referring to the early 
Article, we may properly repeat what is 
said therein. ‘The true Church Organ is 
primarily and essentially an acecompani- 
mental instrument. Its character should be 
grandeur, combined with the greatest pos- 
sible refinement of tone, and endowed with 
full powers of tonal flexibility and expres- 
sion; so that it may ably meet all demands 
in the artistic accompaniment of choral and 
congregational singing, and in the perform- 
ance of voluntaries and other incidental 
musie of a dignified and churehly character. 
Capabilities for the mere display of florid 
skill on the part of the organist being of no 
importance. 

‘When one recognizes the religious ethos 
which should pervade all the musical ser- 
vices of a church, it becomes quite obvious 
that noise and every element of coarseness 
should be eliminated from the instrument 
employed to accompany the voices of the 
choir and congregation.’ 

The Organ designer and Specification 
writer should bear steadily in mind what has 
been said above; for it sets forth, in unmis- 
takable language, the golden rule to be 
observed in scheming the tonal appointment 
of the true Church Organ. We pointedly 
use the term true in this connection, because, 
in our opinion, not lightly arrived at, the 
majority of modern instruments installed in 
churches cannot be pronounced true Church 


Organs, being the result of faulty specifying 
and inartistic building or tonal treatment, 
to use no harsher terms. 

There are two broad classes of Organs 
installed in churches at the present time. 
One being more or less of a simple character, 
approaching, to some extent, what is required 
in properly appointed accompanimental in- 
struments, but generally failing in very 
important directions. The other class being 
large and generally noisy instruments, cast 
in no clearly defined mold, but evidently 
designed by ambitious organists or commer- 
cially interested organ-builders, apparently 
without any firmly-grasped knowledge of the 
scientific and artistic problems involved in 
their proper tonal appointment, with the 
chief desire of making them assertive recital 
rather than refined aceompanimental Organs. 
These instruments are generally, and, indeed, 
one may say invariably, schemed on old- 
fashioned lines so far as departmental stop- 
apportionment is concerned; displaying, 
in some eases, certain degrading trade 
methods lately adopted by some art-ignoring 
organ-builders. In general tone, these Or- 
gans are loud and harsh, and, as a rule, 
badly balanced, largely due to the unwise, 
unnecessary, and objectionable high wind- 
pressures now so commonly used, especially 
for the foundation and harmonic-corrobor- 
ating stops, and also those of a naturally 
refined and purely accompanimental ton- 
ality. These ambitiously designed instru- 
ments fall between true Church Organs and 
properly appointed Concert-room Organs; 
and are used for the rendition of all classes 
of musie, sacred and profane, to use common 
terms. 

In scheming a true Church Organ, the 
Specification writer must carefully take into 
consideration the acoustical properties of the 
building in which it is to be placed; the 
position it is to occupy therein; and all the 
peculiarities of the accommodation provided 
for its reception: for, necessarily, all these 
important factors will, or should, exercise a 
decided influence on the scheming of its 
structure and tonal appointment. Of no less 
importance is the legitimate use to which the 
Organ is to be put in the services of the 
church. For a Roman Catholic church, in 
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which recitals are practically forbidden, the 
Organ should be schemed on somewhat 
simple lines, but specially replete with 
grandeur, refinement, and repose throughout 
its tonal structure. Nothing of a mere ear- 
tickling nature is required or desirable. 
Dignity and richness of tone are required 
in the impressive accompaniment of plain 
song, in which everything frivolous must be 
studiously avoided; and this richness must 
be accompanied with ample powers of ex- 
pression. The same properties of tone are 
required in all the sacred music of the 
Church. These properties are to be secured 
by an ample foundation appointment, com- 
prising Drapasons of 16 ft. and 8 ft. in the 
manual divisions, accompanied by a complete 
harmonic structure of a thoroughly scientific 
character; and supported by Drapasons of 
32 ft. and 16 ft. in the Pedal Organ. At 
this point the reader may find it of interest, 
in relation to the foundation work of the 
Organ, to turn to Article III. of the present 
series, in which the Drapasons and their 
attendant harmonic-corroborating stops are 
treated as fully as the necessarily limited 
space allowed. 

Turning now to Organs suited to the more 
elaborate and varied music of churches in 
which there are vested choirs and special 
liturgical and altar services, as in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal ritual, the Specification 
writer has to scheme their tonal appoint- 
ments on broader lines; retaining, however, 
all the dignity and richness of the founda- 
tion-work we have insisted on as essential in 
the true Church Organ. As in these churches 
elaborate choral works are regularly per- 
formed, incidental music of a quasi-recital 
character is considered suitable, and con- 
gregational singing is properly encouraged, 
it stands to reason that their Organs should 
be schemed with stop-appointments having 
a considerable range of tonal effects of a 
refined and highly expressive character. 
This treatment will call for the introduction, 
along with the adequate fundamental pure 
organ-toned structure, of certain of the more 
refined and softly voiced labial and lingual 
stops of orchestral tonalities. The instru- 
ment so produced will ogeupy an_inter- 
mediate place between the severe Church 
Organ and the true Concert-room Organ. 
Care must be taken not to destroy the 
grandeur, refinement, and repose of the tone 
which must always mark the true. Church 
Organ as distinct from all other instruments. 
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To this Organ full powers of compound 
tonal flexibility and expression, as intro- 
duced in our system, should be given; so 
that in its accompanimental office it may 
reach the highest points of pathos and ar- 
tistic finish under the command of the 
musician. Every stop, suitable for accom- 
paniment, should sing in perfect accord with 
the voices of the choir—now in analogy, 
now in contrast—supporting them on a 
flood of beautiful sounds. 

It must be obvious to the Specification 
writer, endowed with a true artistic sense 
in musical matters, that the stops to be 
selected for the tonal appointment of such 
an instrument as that just alluded to, must 
be carefully considered from all points of 
view-—their formation, sealing, and voicing— 
so that their tones may be beautiful indi- 
vidually, and balance perfectly in full 
combinations. He must distinetly describe 
the required tone of every stop he introduces 
in his scheme, advising the most effective 
means of obtaining the same; not forgetting 
to specify the wind-pressures on which the 
stops are to be voiced. This last matter 
must not be neglected at this time, in which 
the high-pressure craze is rampant in the 
voicing-rooms here; creating noise rather 
than true tone, and imparting elements of 
vulgarity to the Organs being hurriedly 
constructed in this country. We may again 
refer the Specification writer to what is set 
forth in the third Article of the present 
series; in which we say that the grandest 
Diapasons known to us, and probably un- 
surpassed in the world today, speak their 
superb tones on wind of only 334 inches 
pressure. Surely this is a lesson that 
should be learnt by every voicer of labial 
pipes who aspires to be an artist in tone- 
production: but the constant use of high 
pressures seems to have vitiated the ears of 
the best of our voicers; while their works 
have largely destroyed the sense of the re- 
fined and beautiful in tone among our or- 
ganists of to-day. 

The general tonal appointment and the 
special departmental stop-apportionment of 
the Chureh Organ claim the serious con- 
sideration and earnest study of the Specifi- 
cation writer who aims at the production 
of a perfect musical instrument. Reference 
to organ-builders’ schemes already carried 
out will rather confuse than help him. An 
extensive examination of the tonal appoint- 
ments of the numerous Organs constructed 
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in this country, as designed by organ- 
builders or organists, fails to show that any 
well-considered and artistic system has been 
followed in their developments; while science 
is conspicuous by its absence. Added to 
this, trade methods and money-saving ex- 
pedients (in wrong directions) are doing 
their utmost to degrade the Organ: and un- 
less influential and accomplished organists 
raise a protest against such creeping degra- 
dation, the fate of the true Temple of Tone 
wi!l be sealed. The downward path is al- 
ready indicated in the practical destruction 
of the independent Pedal Organ, and in the 
growing toleration of the abominable “Unit 
Organ.” 

The Specification writer in approaching 
the important question of the tonal appoint- 
ment of an Organ, should follow a method 
that we have found to be conducive to the 
production of satisfactory results; but one 
we have failed to trace the adoption of in 
any organ scheme that has come under our 
observation. He should realize, in the first 
place, that the tonal appointment must be 
schemed as an undivided whole, in which 
the various tonal elements must be arranged 
in the order of their importance; and, 
secondly, with reference to the production 
of an unbroken and perfect combinational 
tonal balance. In the appointment, a just 
apportionment of the several unimitative 
and imitative classes of tone must be pro- 
vided according to the size and requirements 
of the Organ. First in importance is the 
fundamental pure organ-tone, on which the 
whole superstructure must be built. This 
tone is furnished by the Drapasons and their 
harmonic-corroborating derivatives. Then, 
in due subordination, must be added stops 
vielding contrasting voices, selected for their 
combinational and separate tonal values. 
This complete scheme should be laid out in 
an undivided form and as orderly as pos- 
sible; and then carefully considered as a 
whole combination; and with regard to its 
capability of producing a full organ effect, 
perfectly balanced in tone—a rich and beau- 
tiful flood of majestic sound without unde- 
sirable prominence in any register of its 
compass. When the scheme is deemed sat- 


isfactory, the next proceeding is to apportion 
the stops to the several ‘divisions of the 
Organ, giving to each a distinct individuality 
and contrasting tonality. 

When this stage has been reached, the de- 
signer should carefully decide the exact tone 
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and strength of voice of each stop, and to 
clearly specify the same. On no account 
must this all-important matter be left to the 
tender mercies of standardizing organ- 
builders. According to the designer’s 
knowledge of the powers and tonal peculi- 
arities of the various stops—labial and lin- 
gual—will his specified instructions prove 
satisfactory. As example is better than 
precept, we here give a complete tonal 
scheme for a Church Organ of medium size, 
in the undivided form we have recommended 
so far as departmental apportionment is con- 
cerned: but, for the sake of clearness, in 
groups dictated by the several special tonal- 
ities represented. The only stop-apportion- 
ment given is that of the Pedal Organ; 
which, as it is properly dictated by the main 
organ scheme, is better kept distinct. 


-TONAL SCHEME FOR A CHURCH 
ORGAN HAVING THREE 


MANUALS 
ORGAN-TONE 
1. Dovste Diapason .. Metal. 16 Feet 
2. GRAND DIAPASON Metal. 8 ra) 
3. Masor DiAPASON Metal. 8 id 
4. Mrnor DIApAson Metal. 8 “4 
5. DULCIANA Metal. 8 “6 
6. OCTAVE 4 Metal. 4 ” 
7. Octave QuINT Metal. 224 ” 
8. SupeR-OcCTAVE Metal. 2 ” 
9. GRAND CoRNET . Metal. V. Ranks 


4’ nd. 22,’ — or = 134’ = 11,’ 
. Dowce Cornet . Metal: V. Ranks 


FLUTE-TONE 
11. LIeBLICHGEDECKT Wood. 16 Feet 
” 


—_ 
o 


12. Masor FLuTe Wood. 8 

13. LIEBLICHGEDECKT . Wood. 8 4s 
14. Fuauto p’AMORE Wood. 8 i 
15. ORCHESTRAL FLUTE Wood. 4 re 
16. Minor Fiute Wood. 4 4 
17. LIEBLICHFLOTE Metal. 4 df 
18. OrcHESTAL PIccoLo Metal. 2 ie 

STRING-TONE 

19. GErIGENPRINCIPAL Metal. 8 Feet 
20. GRAND VIOL Metal. 8 “i 
21. VIOLONCELLO Metal. 8 ” 
22. ConcERT VIOLIN Metal. 8 24 
23. VioLA DA GAMBA Metal. 8 di 
24. VioLA pD’AMORE Metal. 8 tf 
25. Doce VioL Metal. 8 ” 


REED-TONE 
26. CONTRAFAGOTTO . - Metal. 16 Feet 
27. ORCHESTRAL OBOE . . Metal. 8 ” 
28. ORCHESTRAL CLARINET Metal. 8 ” 
29. Corno pt Bassetto . Metal. 8 2 
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BRASS-TONE 
30. Douste TRUMPET . . Metal. 16 Feet 
31. TRUMPET . Metal. 8 = 
32. CLARION . Mea; 4 ” 
INDETERMINATE TONE 
33. Vox HuMANA Metal. 8 ” 
PEDAL ORGAN 
ORGAN-TONE 
34. DouBLE PRINCIPAL Wood. 32 Feet 
35. GRAND PrincipaL . . Wood. 16 ” 
36. DULCIANA Metal. 16 ” 
37. GRAND OCTAVE . . Wood. 8 44 
38. DoLce . . Metal. 8 ” 


39. CompensATING Mixture Metal. 1II.Ranks 


FLUTE-TONE 
40. BouRDON . Wood. 16 Feet 


‘ STRING-TONE 
41. Contrra-Basso . Wood. 16 Feet 
42. VIOLONCELLO Metal. 8 ” 


BRASS-TONE : 
43. TROMBONE . - Metal. 16 Feet 


If the Specification writer will carefully 
consider the tonal scheme here set forth he 
will find it helpful. We can assure him that, 
carried out, as it has been, under the proper 
school of voicing on low and moderate wind- 
pressures, it has been practically tested by 
eminent organists and found to be highly 
satisfactory, and productive of that refined 
and dignified tone which is in every way 
suited to the highest class of church. music. 
Although, comparatively considered, it forms 
an instrument of moderate size, the scheme 
presents a just balance of the five distinct 
classes of tone; in the appointment of which 
there are no useless fancy or merely ear- 
tickling elements, so greatly beloved by 
half-educated organists, and which are the 
delight of the inartistic organ-builder. The 
Church Organ should, in every sense, be a 
work as noble as the office it fulfils. 

The fundamental Organ-tone is amply 
provided in the ten manual stops, comprising 
eighteen ranks, and in the six pedal stops, 
comprising eight ranks of pipes. Although 
numbered as one stop, it would be desirable, 
both for registering and convenience in tun- 
ing, that the five ranks of the GRAND CorNET 
be made to draw separately as well as col- 
lectively. With so ample a provision, rang- 
ing from thirty-two feet to the highest 
desirable pitch, both dignity and grandeur 
of foundation tone are secured, upon which 
any super-structure can be built. 
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For accompanimental purposes the next 
effective class required is Flute-tone, and as 
this will be freely used, it must be finely 
graded in strength in the several stops, so 
as to combine perfectly and without undue 
assertiveness with the foundation Organ-tone 
and the other labial and lingual voices of the 
instrument. In the scheme, eight stops are 
provided, yielding the most refined open, 
covered, and half-covered qualities of unim- 
itative and imitative Flute-tone available: 
all of which are distinctive on account of 
their different series of harmonic upper 
partial tones. In the Pedal Organ the Flute- 
tone is furnished by the Bourpon, 16 Fr. 

We now come to the consideration of the 
third tone of great importance, known as 
String-tone, from its partaking, with more 
or less fulness, of the rich compound, har- 
monic-laden, tones of the stringed instru- 
ments of the orchestra. Although not 
generally so valuable for purely accompani- 
mental purposes as are the stops already 
commented on, String-toned stops of the 
Church Organ are, when properly sealed and 
artistically voiced, on wind of moderate 
pressure (not exceeding 334 inches) to 
yield tones of rich and clear, but not too 
assertive or incisive; qualities, extremely 
useful in registration; imparting brilliance 
and vivid coloring to combinations of pure 
Organ- and Flute-tones. Up to the present 
time we have not found in Organs con- 
structed in this country any String-toned 
stops approaching in richness and beauty of 
voice those produced in England. On this 
question we have spoken at some length in 
our Fourth Article. Bearing in view the 
fact that the Church Organ is primarily an 
accompanimental instrument, it must be re- 
alized that in its tonal appointment there is 
not the call for either the volume or strength 
of String-tone that is essential in the ap- 
pointment of the true Concert-room Organ. 
The character and amount provided in our 
scheme would, if properly proportioned in 
power, be found sufficient for any Church 
Organ of reasonable size. It will be ob- 
served that in the Viota DA GAmBA, VIOLA 
p’AmorE, and Dotce three refined and quiet 
voices have been provided, highly suitable 
for accompanimental purposes. In _ the 
Pedal Organ the String-tone is carried down 
and amply provided in the Conrra-Basso, 
16 rr., and the VIOLONCELLO, 8 FT. 

As in the case of String-tone, Reed-tone, 
of an imitative but not too assertive and pen- 
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etrating a character, is of considerable value 

in accompanimental music when supporting 
numerous voices, especially in unison, as in 
congregational singing: for it imparts rich 
and effective colorings to all combinations of 
other tonalities. Great care should be taken 
by the Specification writer to direct all the 
Reed-toned stops to be voiced on moderate 
wind-pressures. The present prevailing prac- 
tice of voicing all lingual stops on high and 
inordinate pressures is positively destructive 
of refined and sympathetic qualities in all 
imitative Reed-tones. It would appear that 
the merit of a voicer of lingual stops is held 
to be great in proportion to the amount of 
musical noise he can manage to produce 
from their pipes. When is the modern Or- 
gan to become a true Temple of Tone ? 

The four stops introduced furnish all that 
is necessary in imitative Reed-tone of 16 ft. 
and 8 ft. pitch: and by deriving an Aux- 
iliary stop from the manual ConTRAFAGOTTO, 
16 Fr., the Pedal Organ can be furnished 
with a valuable Reed-toned element, expres- 
sive in effect, providing the proper bass to 
the OrcHESTRAL OxBor, 8 Fr., and, practi- 
cally, to the other two unison stops. Of 
course, an independent stop would be pref- 
erable, especially if the Pedal Organ is 
furnished with a swell-chamber. 

Brass-tone is valuable in the Church Or- 
gan if judiciously introduced and of proper 
quality. But except in very large instru- 
ments, installed in large churches having 
peculiar acoustical properties, it is very 
questionable if it should be extended beyond 
that furnished by the manual unimitative 
chorus stops—the DovstE Trumpet, 16 Fr., 
the TRUMPET, 8 FT., and the CLARION, 4 FT. 
These being supported in the Pedal Organ 
by the TromBONE, 16 rr. The three lingual 
chorus stops strictly belong to the funda- 
mental division—First or Grand Organ—and 
should be inclosed and rendered tonally 
flexible and expressive. Unless this is done, 
their value is almost entirely destroyed in 
artistic and refined registration. There is a 
desire at the present time on the part of 
ambitious organists, and, very naturally, also 
on the part of organ-builders, to make the 
Church Organ as much a Concert-room 
Organ as possible, stepping far beyond its 
requirements and office as an accompani- 
mental instrument. This appointment calls 
for a large addition in the form of imitative 
Brass-tone, and ends in the introduction of 
the roaring and blatant Tusas, voiced on 


winds of extreme pressures from twenty 
inches upwards. To make matters worse, 
these terrible stops are frequently left un- 
inclosed and, accordingly, beyond tonal 
control. Can absurdity in organ-building 
be carried farther ? 

On referring to the list of stops on which 
has been based the preceding necessarily 
brief comments, it will be observed that only 
one faney stop has been introduced; namely, 
the Vox Humana, 8 Ft., which cannot be 
properly included in any of the legitimate 
tonal groups. When used without its usual 
accompaniment—the TREMOLANT—its voice, 
if satisfactory, closely resembles Reed-tone; 
the peculiar formation of the resonators of 
its pipes favoring the production of this 
class of tone. Organists, as a rule, will 
doubtless consider our tonal scheme too 
severe; the absence of ear-tickling stops 
being a noteworthy feature. Such stops are, 
in our opinion, better suited for a Theater 
Organ than a dignified Church Instrument. 

With the given list of stops at his com- 
mand, it is now the Organ Architect’s or 
Specification writer’s office to so apportion, 
to the best advantage, the manual stops to 
the several divisions of the instrument con- 
trolled by the different claviers—presumably 
three in number. This must be done so as 
to afford the performer the most perfect 
grasp of all the tonal forces in both artistic 
combination and registration in analogy and 
contrast. This can be done in only one truly 
efficient way, as shall be pointed out in our 
next Article. In the meantime, the Specifi- 
cation writer may profitably exercise his 
ingenuity in devising stop-apportionments 
(using our list of stops) which would pro- 
duce satisfactory effects of tonal contrast 
and compound expression on the different 
manual elaviers. 

(To be continued) 


It Applies To Us 


rHNO BE successful it is absolutely essen- 
ik tial that one not only work and work 

hard, but that one study the means 
by which others obtain their results. No 
painter considers his education complete 
who has not visited the maximum number of 
art galleries and seen the work his brother 
painters and rivals have produced.—C. H. 
Claudy in THE CAMERA. 
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HO at this time, having anything 
to do with organs, is not already 
familiar with the water motor, as 

mentioned at the beginning of this writing? 

In some eases gas engines were pressed 
into service. Not the finely developed gas- 
oline motor of the present day, but the good 
old Otto engine, not so far removed from the 
regular steam engine, going at constant 
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bellows reservoir with its more than ample 
storing capacity giving new breath and life 
to the organ tone. 

In new organs, which are designed to be 
served by a mechanical blower, such large 
reservoirs are not necessary so long as the 
blowing outfit is sufficiently large and able 
to deliver a goodly supply of wind. 

These old bellows were usually well made, 














AN EARLY TUBULAR-PNEUMATIC ACTION 


speed, while a shifter, actuated by the rise 
and fall of the bellows, would switch the 
belt from tight to loose pulley. 

The introduction of the direct current 
electric motor followed, with its rheostadt for 
speed regulation, controlled by the up and 
down motion of the bellows, but still pump- 
ing the feeders up and down by means of the 
crank shaft; and by so doing, up and down 
would go the wind pressure. 

Finally the Kinetic blower, Orgoblo, and 
hosts of other named and titled blowers 
claiming special features. They are all good 
so long as they give the necessary amount 
and pressure of wind with a minimum 
amount of energy and noise of operation. 

With the aid of these blowers the efficiency 
of old organs, with formerly very jerky 
wind supply can be very greatly improved. 

In the case of equipping an old organ with, 
its usually large bellows, with a modern 
blowing plant, the feeders are simply left in- 
active, while the wind from the blower by 
means of ample conductors is shot into the 





necessarily so on account of the constant 
movement they were under when in opera- 
tion. A bellows maker of the old days would 
look with pride upon a completed job on 
which he had been at work for a month or 
more, shaping up the frames, fitting the ribs, 
leathering the joints, having them turn out 
white and clean; all a piece of art in itself. 
However, the feeder-served bellows being a 
thing of the past, it would be to no purpose 
to further elaborate upon the details of con- 
struction of the same. 

While the mechanical up-to-date blower 
has done much to steady the organ wind, on 
account of delivering a constant flow, it does 
not follow that all has been achieved to ren- 
der the pipe wind absolutely free from jerks 
and jumps. Knowing that the basic wind 
supply is without fault, and still experi- 
encing faulty tone production during certain 
abrupt and fast musical passages, the cause 
must be looked for elsewhere. Undersized 
wind-trunking from the reservoir to the 
windchests, small grooves, inadequate wind- 
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feeds to individual pipe channels, spring 
balanced pneumatics. and too small wind 
ways to individual pipes, have all to do with 
a still unsteady wind, marring so many ff, 
staccato, and allegro passages of composi- 
tions, the merit of which depends upon a 
firm tone delivery. 

The experiments conducted upon the per- 
fection of windchests would fill volumes and 
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L, opening the main pallet K which ad- 
mits the pipe-wind from the supply chamber 

M into the pipe-chamber 

J — which sounds the pipe. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? Yet without this 
principle, would you dare undertake a re- 
cital on a four-manual organ of a hundred 
and fifty registers? 

If the wind supply could be drawn upon 
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THE HAMILTON TRACKER-PNEUMATIC ACTION 


the cost of these experiments would be suffi- 
cient to handsomely equip an institution for 
disabled organ builders. We shall quote 
three illustrations here, and give a brief de- 
scription of the action of the wind as it is 
borrowed from the blowing plant for the 
very worthy purpose of relieving the great 
weight of touch that would make our lar- 
gest organs impossible without the pneumatic 
lever. 

The first is the tracker-pneumatic action, 
invented in 1835. by David Hamilton, Edin- 
burgh, and for our illustration and deserip- 
tion we are indebted to Mr. G, A. Audsley’s 
“Art of Organ Building”, and to the courtesy 
of its publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

When the organist presses the key, he 
pulls down the wire 

D, which in turn pulls down the pallet 

C which admits compressed air from the 
chamber 

A to the chamber 

B. But the wire D has also pulled down 
the valve cover 

G and closed the opening and makes the 
compressed air rush through the tube 

F into the pneumatic lever 

H which pulls down the wire 


for a pneumatic lever, why not draw on it 
again for another lift and let it eliminate 
the tracker entirely? A good idea, and we 
have the tubular-pneumatic action as shown 
in our second illustration, also by the same 
author and courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This example shows the compression sys- 
tem. That is, the tubes carry compressed 
air instead of furnishing, as they do in the 
exhaust system, a channel for releasing com- 
pressed air from a reservoir. Compressed 
air rushes through the tube 

M and fills the miniature chamber 

L so that the leather diaphram which 
covers this chamber is raised, pushing with 
it the block 

N which in turn raises the stopper 
K and allows the compressed air from the 
pipe chamber to act on the top of the pneu- 
matic lever 

E which itself exhausts through G into I 
and out through J into the open air. 

In other words, when the pipe is not 
sounding, K is in the position shown, com- 
pressed air from A is passing through H 
into I and up to G into the lever E, so that 
the pressure on both sides of the lever E is 
the same; but when the pipe is sounding, K 
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has closed H and the compressed air within 
E has exhausted through G into I and 
through J into the open air, so that the 
pressure of the air in A acts with full power 
on the top of E and causes it to fall, pulling 
with it the pallet which admits air to the 
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ment for similar purpose. 

And so I have finished my part of the 
story of the blowing plant and its product; 
it remains for those on the “inside” to tell 
of the later development of the fan blower, 
and the two great fan blowers in successful 














A SLIDER WIND-CHEST 


pipe chamber C and sounds the pipes. 

And now, after all our trouble in getting 
the wind supply and turning it to our use in 
acting as errand-boy for the organist, what 
shall we do with it? Our third illustration, 
also from Dr. Audsley’s “Art of Organ 
Building”, and by courtesy of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., shows what we shall do with it. This 
is the transverse section of the upper por- 
tion of a wind chest of the slider pattern.. 

C—-C shows the cross section of the bear- 
ers and sliders, the latter dark. Pulling one 
of these sliders toward the reader brings the 
hole in the slider under the hold that leads 
through the sound board to the pipe foot, 
thus admitting the air when the key is 
pressed. 

E shows the treatment of a four-rank 
Mixture. : 

I gives the necessary relief from sudden 
shock of air in the ease of the very large 
pipes, and the device improves the speech of 
the register. 

G is another, though less extensive, treat- 


operation in America today, the ones that 
have stood the test of time, will be dealt 
with in two further articles. 

But as I close I wish to give a word of ad- 
vice to the layman intending to have a new 
blower installed, or about to have one placed 
with a new organ. 

Do not have -your motor wind from. your 
lighting cireuit, for if that is done, the lights 
will dim when the motor is started. Ask 
the electric company for a separate power 
meter. 

Be sure your blower outfit is amply large. 

Do not allow electricians not conversant 
with organ construction to install your 
blower. 

Have the blower put in the remotest part 
of the building, or at least far enough away 
to eliminate the noise of operation. 

Entrust your problem to an expert of 
good reputation. If you do not know where 
to find one, ask some one who does, or con- 
sult THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


Think This Over 


USIC to the musician is of supreme 
M importance: to the vast majority of 
other folks ‘it is simply pleasant 
recreation. You will find this to be the case 
in all grades of life, from the humble la- 
bourer to those statesmen who direct and 
control the destinies of the whole world. 
This being so, it is unwise to despise audi- 
ences, who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to study musie as an art. They 
may be much more highly educated than the 
organist himself, and yet be musically igno- 
rant. To perform a program to such an: 
audience which they cannot be expected to 


understand, and label them as “ignorant un- 
cultivated folk” when they absent themselves 
on the next occasion is stupid. Endeavour 
to raise the taste of those around you at all 
times, but be reasonable. When you traverse 
ground where your hearers cannot follow, 
the cause of music is not advanced. It is 
not necessary to play “storms” or musical 
clap-trap of any kind in order to interest 
quite large numbers of the general public: 
they respond wonderfully to really good 
music which they can follow and under- 
stand.—R. Walker Robson in Musicau 
OPINION. 
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The Boy-Voice From Nine to Nineteen 


IV. 


- Words and Vowel Drill 


ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


LL PURE TONE is made on vowels; 
and a test of finished singing is to 
make all vowels equal in quality 

throughout the range of the voice. Easy 
vowel-forms were given in the previous 
chapter, and the harder ones must be taught 
now. 


This is accomplished by taking a model 
tone and blending each vowel into it. “Loo” 
on top E will prove a model tone for the 
average child; and if the tone seems to cramp 
above that, work that tone on a hum. Then 
one or two vowels may be added each day, 
down the scale in this manner: 
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Dy) Loo-o-e 
Loo-o-i_ ete. 
Loo-o-a 
The vowel “e” needs special attention. A thus : 
lovely quality may be developed in an ordin- 
ary voice, by it’s proper use. On a long tone 
sing: “o---e”. The mouth in it’s round po- "OO - fold 
sition for “o”, should not be changed except O - oo- truth 
to DRAW IN the corners slightly, making the F7 O - i- ride 
oP on . O - e- meet 
quality as nearly like the “o” as possible. O - a- day 


Then sing “Voo--o--e” on a long tone. 


Here try to make the “e” have a “u” quality, 
mixed with the “o”. 


After this has been accomplished on all 
the tones in scale-form, try: “V--“o”--“ah” 
--“o”--“e”-. The mouth must keep opening 
wider to the “ah”, when it closes down 
again toward the “e”, A round mouth with 
corners slightly turned in, will bring the 
desired result. 


Then “U—O—I—E—A” and “A—E—I— 
O—U—” may be sung in the same manner. 
Care must be taken to make these vowels 
rather dark in color, for a flat, unpleasant 
quality will creep into the voice otherwise. 
If the mouth is kept CONTINUALLY round, it 
will be impossible to make the tone flat, so 
great attention must be paid to this position. 


When the vowels are in good condition, 
blend them into words that include the vowel, 


As has been already said: the vowel is 
suNG, the consonant is ENUNCIATED. Conso- 
nants are the frames of the words. They 
must not be lingered over, but clipped off 
neatly; and great care must be taken in 
their enunciation. 

A little practice in phonetics will be help 
ful, and will set before the child the proper 
relation of the consonant to the vowel. 

When he is prepared to sing the word, 
have him from the utterance of the conso- 
nant, go right to the center of the vowel, 
making all the tones on it. And if there is 
a consonant at the end, he must give it the 
same clean-cut release he did in the begin- 
ning of the word. Thus in our first word: 
“day,” we obtain the sound of the consonant 
“d” quickly enunciated; we SING our tone on 
the “a”; and close (as snipping it off) on 
the “e” sound of “y”. 

It will be observed that the tone is made 
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entirely on “a” and these other sounds are 
merely touched at the beginning and end. 

There should be no break between the 
vowel and consonant, neither should the lat- 
ter be anticipated, for the effect of a bitten- 
off, or exploded tone will be the result. 

A round mouth should be habitual, Bur 
NOT TOO WIDE OPEN: only very high and 
brilliant tones require an exaggerated mouth. 

After these vowels have been mastered, 
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sentences of words embracing these vowels 
should be sung on long tones. When the 
pitch remains the same, every word should 
be put in the same place against the sound- 
ing-board of the mouth; but if the pitch 
changes on different words, the high tones 
must be placed HIGHER UP AT THE BACK, and 
the low ones LOWER DOWN TO THE FRONT, 
Mr. Walter Henry Hall uses the Child’s 
Prayer, “Now I Lay Me”, in chant form, 





T T le 








ANS "4 it 





4 + I ail 
down to sleep, 


© Now! lay me 


I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
| | 














© If IshoulddiebeforeI wake I pray theLord mysoul to take. 


{aking great care with the expression, giving 
each word it’s proper value, and watching 
constantly the quality of the vowel. 

Following this prayer, sentences may be 
further used with greater combinations of 
vowels. Great care must be taken with their 
free delivery, for on this ability depends 
much of the future success of the singer. 

Another excellent way will be to use ONLY 
THE VOWELS in the words of a song, vocal- 
{zing each phrase until the tone flows in a 
pure quality, after which the consonants ma 
be carefully added. 

This training will make the enunciation 
good, but it will be greatly improved in ease 
and clarity by having the child whisper the 
words on his breath. Every word must be 
placed on the breath in high as well as low 
registers (not only where the child naturally 
speaks) and this can only be done by a per- 
fect breath support. 

Use the following method: Have child 
take a breath and recite the words of the 
phrase in a whisper (using the rhythm of 
the phrase) as though placing them very 
high in his head. His chin must be lowered, 
and his words well supported on his breath. 
This may be alternated with imaginary high 
and lower positions of tone. If he works 
gently, see that everything is free in his 
throat; a very fine result will be obtained, 
and the sung phrase will be very clear as to 
both tone and enunciation. 


A few hints are added here which, if made 
use of, may avoid many a slip on the way to 
success. 





Be careful of words or syllables following 
each other, the first ending with a consonant, 
and the second beginning with a vowel, viz: 
“and every”, “at ease”, etc., which are fre- 
quently sung: “an devery,” “a tease”. 

The beginning consonant should be a trifle 
exaggerated, but not lingered upon; while 
the final consonant must be distinctly enun- 
ciated, without giving the effect of an added 
syllable. Sometimes however, the final con- 
sonant is made conspicuous for dramatic 
reasons, with a fine effect. “(C’, “s”, and “z’’, 
being produced with a more forward breath, 
should be softened when used, or the pure 
tone will hurt. 

No better suggestions as to development 
of a beautiful tone can be given than the 
advice of Mr. Hall when he says: “The 
choir-master must study his singers much as 
a physician does his patients. When the 
tone shows signs of shrillness correct it by 
exercises containing allopathic doses of “oo”; 
when it is colorless treat it with homeopathic 
tincture of “e”; if weak, build up on gener- 
ous tonic in shape of vocalize on broad “ah”. 
This ceaseless watching is a heavy price to 
pay, but the results amply justify it.” 

Never permit the child to become tired 
with the work; better dismiss him, and try 
another day. Also the utmost watching 
will be necessary to avoid any cramped qual- 
ity to enter the tone. The safe way is to 
alternate with humming. The child cannot 
hum too much, and you will discover that 
a hum well done will more quickly than any 
other means overcome bad faults. 








Oscar Franklin Comstock 


HEN Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock 
W suddenly laid down the working 
tools of the organist in the city of 
Washington after sixteen fruitful years in 
our Capital and returned to New York he 
surprised and mystified a great many who 
had followed his activities. But the fact is 
that Mr. Comstock was born in the City of 
New York, Borough of Brooklyn, to be spe- 
cific. And where is a stronger magnet than 
that? 

Mr. Comstock’s music studies in the East 
were conducted with Robert Thallon and 
George Bristow, and then he went to Leip- 
sic where he studied with Papperitz, bring- 
ing back with him the Leipsie Conservatory 
Certificate. In Italy Mr. Comstock studied 
voice with Persichini, and before returning 
to America he took the Examinations of the 
Ste, Cecilia Academy and won the famous 
Diploma, making him an Associate in the 
Academy. 

In the Capital city, Washington, Mr. Com- 
stock was organist of Trinity Church for 
thirteen years, where he had an adult choir 
and was able to present many cantatas and 
oratorios. During his sixteen years resi- 
dence in Washington his studio, an excep- 
tionally fine one, was the scene of many 
recitals and meetings, the District of Colum- 
bia Chapter of the Guild holding its meet- 
ings there. 


And so when Mr. Comstock came back to 
his native city he left surroundings and ac- 
tivities that were the most pleasant. On his 
return to Brooklyn he became identified with 
the routine activities of the Council and has 
since become General Secretary. Upon the 
death of Dr. Baier, Mr. Comstock acted as 
Gallery Organist at old Trinity, and contin- 
ued those activities until Trinity was able to 
fill the place left vacant by Dr. Baier and 
restore Mr. Schwartz to his accustomed 
position as solo or gallery organist. 

During his substitute period in Old Trin- 
ity Mr. Comstock saw to it that the Amer- 
ican composer was well represented in his 
recitals on the Gallery Organ, as well as in 
his list of preludes and postludes. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list, and with it we close 
this brief sketch of his activities, first paus- 


ing to mention that in addition to his organ 
work Mr, Comstock has delved rather deeply 
into the realms of vocal music with sufficient 
success to have the solo parts to sing in a 
presentation of a Grell Mass in the organ 
gallery made sacred by Bach in St. Thomas 
Church, Leipsic: ; 


Andrews—Sonata in A minor 
Becker—Sonata in E 
Brewer—An April Song 
Buck—The Holy Night 
Dethier—Aria 
Procession Solennelle 
Diggle—At Sunset 
Federlein—Legend 
Scena Campagnuola 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Reverie Triste 
Foerster—Exaltation 
Prelude in A flat 
Postlude in D minor 
Foote—Festival March 
Frysinger—Laudati Domini 
Gaul—April 
Halsey—Toccata in C minor 
Harker—In the Twilight 
Hastings—Legend 
Jepson—Sonata No. 2 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 
Intermezzo “Moonlight” 
Pastorale 
Loud—Exultate Deo 
Lutkin—O Come Emmanuel 
MacDowell-—To a Wild Rose 
A.D. 1620 
Martin—Fantasie in C minor 
Nevin-—Will o’ the Wisp 
Parker—Risoluto 
Renaud—Suite in E minor 
Rogers—Sonata in D minor 
Stoughton—An Arcadian Sketch 
A Persian Suite 
Wrightson—Night Song 


Besides being a member of the Guild and 
other musie organizations, Mr. Comstock has 
traveled in the right direction to become a 
Masonic organist for both ground-floor and 
upper story work, which, being interpreted, 
means quite sufficient for all good brothers 
of the Craft. There are published several 
songs, piano pieces, and anthems by Mr. 
Comstock, 
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A Book Review 


“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI” 
by J. H. Duvau 


ee N SINGING, Singers, Teachers, and 
() critics” Du Maurier in 1894 pub- 
lished his novel, “Trilby”, dealing 
with the Latin Quarter of Paris; the heroine, 
Trilby, is borrowed by Mr. Duval as his im- 
aginary student and he takes her through 
her career from the first lesson to her pin- 
nacle of fame as the finest singer of all ages. 
The book is the most interesting, the most 
fluently written, the easiest to read and en- 
joy, of any instruction book in music I have 
ever seen. The style is delightful—inagina- 
tive, personal, human. One becomes en- 
grossed in the book almost as though it were 
a novel instead of a treatise on “singing, 
singers, teachers, and eritics’—the _last- 
named get a good trouncing, and continuous, 
also well deserved. 

It is my habit, in reading a work for re- 
view, to mark passages and paragraphs for 
quotation in full when they seem to contain 
outstanding merit. In Mr. Duval’s book I 
marked fifty-two paragraphs before discov- 
ering that if I kept up at that pace I might 
just as well reprint the book. I know of no 
book on the subject of tone develop- 
ment from the first to the last stages that 
would be more desirable, and few as worthy 
as this. To put it mildly, I would say that 
every choirmaster in America should study 
the book, should read it through from begin- 
ning to end at least three times, and that 
every vocalist under fifty years of age should 
do’ likewise. 

On page 12 the author gives the vocal ex- 
ercise upon which to begin the development 
of the voice; there are three more examples 
quoted (entirely sufficient to elucidate the 
text) and then nothing more in this way till 
we reach the subject of velocity! There’s 
method for you. And brevity. Yet every 
word that could be desired is here, every ex- 
ercise. It’s voice production by simple, 
plain, commonsense. There are five exam- 
ples for velocity, and then five for the devel- 
opment of the trill; in each case the author’s 
method is unique—and so simple that we 
wonder why it is not universal. Then there 
are three exercises for “regular practise”, 
and the author is done with the development 
of the voice. Diction, style, critics; diction, 


style; and style and diction take up the rest 
of the book. I’ve never read a book like it, 
nor ever had much more enjoyment even 
from a novel. My digestion may have heen 
good at the time, the weather fair and charm- 
ing, and my purse full; I do not remember. 

And now for a few quotations. Mr. Duval 
tells Trilby, “Then we stop and rest. This 
rest is absolutely necessary to develop the 
voice, and by developing I do not mean just 
making it louder—I mean keeping it rich, 
mellow, velvety.” 

And another paragraph: “A few weeks 
pass. Trilby sings her thirds and fifths. 
The voice gets deeper and deeper. The 
strain comes off the throat, for the relaxed 
lips relax the entire throat. And the quality 
gets richer and more plentiful. One ean al- 
most hear it develop from day to day.” 

Then a dig at diction: ‘More voices have 
been ruined by the stiff, exaggerated use of 
the lips in pronouncing than in any other 
way. The lips must remain supple and aban- 
doned, no matter what word is being sung 
and no matter what the language.” 

The subject of pianissimo is handled care- 
fully. “For the singer trained from the first 
by the method Trilby is getting, the pianis- 
simo is an easy accomplishment. We learn 
the pianissimo in the lower and medium tones 
first. We just do it a little each day—one 
arpeggio in the lower part of the voice and 
one in the center, then after a few lessons 
we go into the beginning of the higher notes. 
The soft effects of the high notes should be 
studied very little at a time, as nothing is 
more apt to tie up a voice than the excessive 
singing of the pianissimo.” The pianissimo 
is a delicate subject, as the author treats it, 
and he comes back, toward the end of the 
chapter with a beautifully written fiction- 
like dialogue, of which we shall only quote 
the essence. 

“To sing them (pianissimo tones) much— 
often far up in the extremely high register— 
would tie up your beautiful high tones. But 
you must learn how, and once learned, just 
practise them enough to keep them going— 
and don’t try to go high on them too soon. 
Wait for the G to become easy before trying 
the A-flat and so on up to B or C.” 

Diction is treated with skill. “By having 


the pronunciation too large for the voice I 
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mean that, when pronouncing the vowels, 
the throat is pushed too violently open, or 
the mouth is opened too wide, so that the chin 
is stiff or the lips tightened. Over-pronun- 
ciation is a fault that will do great harm. 
Through it the lyrie quality of a voice can 
be ruined. Diction is one of the principal 
parts of vocal technic, but more voices are 
ruined by diction than in any other way.” 

And thus with explicit directions covering 
every phase of voice development the author 
proceeds till Trilby, his imaginary pupil in 
whom the reader is greatly interested before 
many pages are read, has become a great 
artist, the great artist. And then he turns 
to other subjects, the phonograph among 
them. Of the phonograph he has this to say 
at the outset: 

“To hear records properly they should al- 
ways be played in the correct key.” I never 
thought of that before, did you? But it’s 
gospel truth, isn’t it? 

On the subject of velocity Mr. Duval gives 
the voice a method I have often thought 
might well be applied to the piano and or- 
gan, at times and to certain extents, with 
profit. 

“To sing fast seales we cannot sing slow 
ones and gradually increase them. In this 
the voice differs from all instruments. We 
must sing the scales at a quick tempo and 
correct them with practise.” And Mr. Du- 
val goes on in detail to show how this is done 
and how the correction is facilitated. His 
method is convincing. 

And here is a well-deserved dig for those 
of us who are guilty of posing as vocal teach- 
ers when we have made no proper and ade- 
quate study for it—and I personally do not 
see how that can be done under ten years of 
hard work devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject. 

“And the orchestral director, accompanist, 
or chureh organist who dare pretend to 
teach vocal technic!!! Their voices are al- 
ways atrocious. They never make a good 
tone, yet they put themselves up to teach 


tone placement, emission, production...... 
They know when the singer breaks. They 
can recognize a tremoio or bleat...... They 


can tell when a tone is bad, but not how to 
make it good.” 

All very true in cases other than those I 
have already excepted. 

“To interpret, an artist must have two 
great gifts: temperament and intelligence. 
The former gift is the more important, as 


without temperament behind it, music is 
stale, flat and unprofitable. Intelligence 
amounts to little, indeed, without tempera- 
ment; but temperament at times may amount 
to a great deal without intelligence—at 
least, without intelligence that we can rec- 
ognize as such.” Which is the fault with 
the organ, thus far, as a concert instrument. 
It’s players have been so intellectual that 
they have been afraid to be temperamental. 
But we are gradually getting over that. 

Mr. Duval asserts that one of the gravest 
faults of American critics and musicians in 
general is that their education has heretofore 
been almost exclusively Teutonic in origin 
with the pro-Teutonic twist slyly inculeated 
in the education itself. “I do not protest 
against the German’s adoration of their 
masters. It is against their depreciation of 
others, the horrible propaganda they have 
made against everything not German, that 
I lift my voice. Most of the American 
newspaper critics have been trained in the 
school of Kultur. They do not know that 
they are the victims of the great German 
scheme.” And it’s. as true, unfortunately, 
as truth can be. What music have we been 
trained to venerate? What music have we 
been trained to look down upon? Answer 
these two questions, and then tell me, Have 
you too been the victim of Teutonic propa- 
ganda? 

Here are two suggestive statements: “One 
doesn’t recognize their faults so easily be- 
cause, on account of the other parts, 
choruses, orchestra, ete., they’re not so 
evident, and because we no longer demand 
fine singing in opera.” And, “To sing a 
long string of salon songs in an auditorium 
suitable for orchestral concerts, is not only 
inartistic, it is silly.” Thus does the author 
point out that the fine art of singing is for 
the smaller auditoriums, the more intimate 
touch, the closer association; and that the 
opera as fine art is not comparable to the 
brief song recital in an appropriate audi- 
torium. With all of which I heartily agree. 

Speaking of an aspirant’s prospects of 
success, Mr. Duval says, “Some subjects 
have faulty pitch, others lack rhythm. If 
there’s any choice I think the lack of rhythm 
is the more unbearable fault.” 

On the subject of the destruction or su- 
pression of phonograph records purely for 
the sake of selling more recent or profitable 
ones, Mr. Duval has to say this: 

“The press of all civilized countries be- 
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wailed the burning of the Library of Lou- 
vain. But where do we read a line about 
the taking off the market of such exquisite 
examples of musical art as the reeords of 
Battistini, Boninsegna and De Lucia?.... 
I wonder if some tenor will gain enough 
publie favor some day to demand that the 
Caruso records be called in....Perhaps 
those who have the authority in the phono- 
graph companies do not recognize what a 
barbarous thing it is to the cultured few to 
deprive them of records that are as precious 
to the musical, as master paintings in art 


galleries are to those who are interested in 
art, or books in libraries to the literary.” 

And this ends the review of a book that 
has been delightful reading, that has given 
explicit, simple, trust-worthy instruction, 
and that will help choirmasters the world 
over to make their choral work more inter- 
esting to themselves, more delightful to their 
hearers, and more profitable to the choris- 
ters. I would urge every choirmaster and 
every singer to possess the book.—T.S.B. 
(Published by James T, White & Co., New 
York) 


The September Calendar 


EPTEMBER’S four Sundays are with- 
out special significance in the eccles- 
iastical, national, and music calendars; 

Labor Day furnishes about the only excite- 
ment of the month, and nobody works on 
that day in spite of its name. There are 
some interesting birthdays in September, 
however, without which our stock of organ 
literature and church music would hardly 
be so rich. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 3d 

The 4th is Labor Day which will undoubt- 
edly color most of the services of the 3d, 
which is the 12th Sunday after Trinity. 
Labor Day, now recognized in all States, 
began, like many things good and bad, in 
New York City, with a labor parade in 1862; 
another followed on this day in ’64, and 
finally sufficient agitation was aroused to 
make the holiday national. Edward F. 
Johnston, a Seotch-American composer of 
some delightful organ music, died on the 4th, 
1919; H. Brooks Day; composer of choral 
and organ works, was born on the 5th, 1858: 
these two could well make up the day’s pro- 
grams for organ numbers at least. We 
suggest : . 

Johnston’s EveNSONG, a most practicdl and 
popular bit of light organ music, reviewed 
by Dr. Charles Heinroth on page 93 of our 
February issue of 1918, and again in 20-9- 
341; published by Fischer; 

Johnston’s Forest VESPERS, 20-9-342, 
Fischer, another melody of simple style, in 
minor key; 

Johnston’s MipsUMMER CAPRICE, 20-9-342, 
Fischer, is a sprightly piece of simple charm, 
always popular with audiences; perhaps it 


will make a good number for this Sunday; 

Day’s ALLEGRO SYMPHONIQUE, 21-8-282, 
Fischer, is his most pretentious single organ 
piece, and it has the virtue of melody and 
life; it is not difficult, and will make an 
excellent. morning prelude; 

Day’s Nocturne, 21-12-423, Fischer, is a 
more sober conception, and perhaps has finer 
music texture—altogether an_ excellent 
number worth using; 

Gaul’s “Trach Us Goop Lorp”, 19-12- 
513, Schirmer, is an easy anthem in olden 
style, with partly appropriate text ; 

Kursteiner’s “Pratse”, 3-4-145, Kurstein- 
er & Rice, is a sterling number of very good 
character, available both as solo and anthem; 
every choir ought to have it; 

Milligan’s “Give Unto THE Lorp”, 21-12- 
408, Schmidt, is another good anthem worth 
using, and its text makes it appropriate for 
the day. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 10th 
The 10th is the week of the birthdays of 
Alfred Hollins in 1865 and George C. Martin 
in 1844 —the one a blind organist with the 
rich gift of melody in organ composition, 
the other one of the greatest writers of 
church anthems the world has thus far pro- 
duced. The 9th marked the birthday of Ed- 
win H. Lemare in 1865 and the 8th that of 
Dvorak in 1841. Certainly the 10th ought 

to be well fixed for a musie program. 
Hollins has a great many beautiful bits of 
organ musie without which our literature 
would not be so rich; his Concert Ronpo. 
in E flat is one of the finest and not easy to 
play; InrerMezzo in D flat is a beautiful 
selection for an evening prelude, and not 
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difficult ; 

Dvorak’s Larco from the New Wor 
SYMPHONY is a wonderful inspiration and 
the organ can do it justice without difficulty ; 
it would make an excellent morning prelude; 

Lemare has many numbers besides his 
first ANDANTINO in D flat, though it is doubt- 
ful if any of them will ever have the sale 
this little gem has had and still has; 

Martin’s anthems are on the top of the 
choir’s pile of good numbers; “Ho Every- 
ONE THAT DWELLETH”, 21-3-91, Ditson, and 
“Wuoso DwkLLeTH”, 21-9-307, Ditson, are 
both of highest quality in every way, and 
not very difficult for any choir; they have 
been suggested in these columns frequently 
—and will be suggested several times each 
season; anthems of this kind give the choir 
a voice and a message that cannot be denied. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 17th 


The 14th Sunday after Trinity, and the 
only music event in sight the birthday of 
Frederick Stevenson in 1845, and even that 
does not help much, for Mr. Stevenson has 
not given us many works. We must draw on 
general sources for the day. 

Stevenson’s Vision Fuaitive, Ditson, be- 
ing reviewed in this issue, is well worth 
using, perhaps as a meditative number after 
the vesper service, or as a part of the eve- 
ning prelude; 

Speaks’ “THou Witt Keep Him”, 18-5- 
290, Schirmer, exists as an anthem and also 
as a solo, and is effective either way; it is 
not difficult, and rather melodious; 

Nevin’s “Some Buessep Day”, 21-5-164, 
Ditson, is a hymn-anthem of attractive qual- 
ities that would be highly effective unaccom- 
panied ; 

Barnes’ “I Was Gap”, 18-5-289, Schir- 
mer, is an anthem of good proportions and 
serious character, not difficult but of good 
texture ; 

Abbot’s “Just For Topay”, 21-2-53, Sum- 


Repertoire 


PAUL AMBROSE 

“Come Unto Mr” 
A SIMPLE anthem for chorus or quartet, 
melodious with sufficient.contrapuntal inter- 
est to keep the inner voices alive. The illus- 
tration shows the opening measures of the 
contralto solo, with the first two words omit- 


my, is excellent as a second number for the 
morning service, tuneful, appealing, and 
easy to sing. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 24th 

The first day of Autumn was yesterday— 
and Autumn the most thoughtful season of 
the whole year. While Nature goes through 
its beautiful processes that lead the world 
to slumber, music in the churches begins to 
revive, church attendance thrives (if given 
half a chance) and choirs get to work in real 
earnest. It is the time of rest for Nature, 
but a time of labor for man. 

Johnston’s AuTUMN, a simple bit of music 
for the organ, was apparently written be- 
cause his Evensone sold so well; none the 
less it makes good music of the same class, 
and will be heard with jnterest by average 
congregations; there is somewhat of the mes- 
sage of Autumn in it; 

Frysinger’s AvroMN Niexr, 19-11-451, 
Church has caught the spirit of its title and 
is a simple melody that will have a good 
message for its hearers, it is easy to play and 
easy to listen to; 

Stoughton’s Autumn Leaves, 21-1-30, 
Ditson is a third seasonal selection that has 
caught still another viewpoint of the sleep 
and quiet in which Nature so beautifully 
steeps itself; it is easy to play and not at 
all like the usual Oriental style of Mr. 
Stoughton ; 

Brown’s “IN HrAaveNty Love”, 21-4-127, 
Ditson, is a beautiful number that is sure to 
appeal to its hearers and singers, and its 
message is in accordance with the season. 

Demarest’s “I Witt Extott THEE”, 21- 
10-343, is a vigorous, wholesome number with 
a stirring message that is badly needed in a 
too-somnambulant world, and it is not diffi- 
cult; 

Lob’s “EarTH 1s THE Lorp’s”, 20-10-361, 
Ditson, is a melodious anthem of simple 
lines, easy to sing, with fluent melody. 


Suggestions 


ted. It will be seen that the number is in- 
tentionally melodious and musical rather 
than technical in concept. The solo is only 
four notes longer than shown. The chorus 
part is at all times easy to sing, and there 
is a slight independence of the bass part; 
It will-need a little careful shading here and 
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there to give proper importance to the chief 
melody, for the chorus section is not quite 

















so naturally graceful and smooth as the 
opening solo melody. As an evening anthem 
or the second number for the morning ser- 
vice it will serve very well. (Schmidt 8c) 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“AMERICA TRIUMPHANT” 


ANTHEM in versions for mixed chorus, 

male chorus, women’s voices, two-part, and 

unison chorus, so that everybody ought to be 
SSS 


mer t.ca, A mer. t-ca, A- mers t.ca tri- umph-ant! 
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mea. t.ca, A mer i-ca, A-mer- t.¢a tri. umph-ant! Brave 
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satisfied. Our illustration shows the opening 
measures of the melody, minus the first syl- 
lable on the dominant crotchet. Just play 
it through on your piano if you don’t 
believe it has the genuine American push 
behind it. Quite appropriate for use with 
any of the three great war anniversaries 
that occur this month. Throughout the writ- 
ing is simple and direct, packed with energy 
and not too technical to suit any volunteer 
chorus in the land. The text is by John 
Haynes Holmes — which will be quite pack- 
ed with meaning for those who know him. 
Altogether this number can be recommended 
for patriotic use wherever patriotism and en- 
thusiasm may go hand in hand in the ser- 
vice. (Sehmidt 12c) 


DANIEL PROTHEROE 
“COMMUNION SERVICE IN A” 


THIRTY-ONE pages of good music spread 
over the entire Communion Service. The 
Kyrie is of good order and occupies but two 
pages with the GiorrA and Gratias TBI 
thrown in. The Crepo takes the first place 
of importance. so far as the music is con- 
cerned and we find an excellent setting. In 
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our illustration we have the opening words 
given to the unison male voices; note the 





fine effect in measure three and again the 
use of the accompaniment in the sixth meas- 
ure. Points of similar good quality abound 
throughout and help the choir through the 
twelve pages of Crepo without causing their 
interest to lag. There is no haste in any of 
the sentences of the long text, rather does 
deliberation reign: there are many fine meas- 
ures of great musical interest. The Sanc- 
tus of three pages is also of fine quality; 
our second illustration shows the opening 
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theme fas given to the male voices after it 
has already been stated by the sopranos and 
contraltos. Similarly the Giorta could well 
be illustrated with fine excerpts, but it will 
not be necessary; enough has been shown to 
give a fair idea of the character of the work- 
manship and inspiration. It would be a 
good thing if the denominational churches 
were to make use of Episcopalian canticles 
now and then, even though a twelve-page 
Crepo might make the minister squirm a 
little with impatience. Mr. Protheroe’s set- 
ting of the entire Service is of fine quality 
throughout, and always practical and suffi- 
ciently inspirational to make it abundantly 
worth while. (Ditson) 


H. J. STORER 
“PEACEFULLY Rounp Us” 


AN EVENING anthem of fine inspirational 
quality, especially in the melody with which 
it opens. Our illustration shows the opening 
theme, taken in its repetition on page 4. 
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There is a serenity, a calm beauty about it 
that at once makes its full appeal, and when 
sung by a rich contralto or baritone voice 
it will be doubly effective. The chorus pas- 
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sages which follow each appearance of this 
solo theme are on different materials but 
identical moods, and are not quite so effee- 
tive as the solo itself; but this is usually the 
ease, It is very easy to sing and offers many 
opportunities for effects of good character; 
it ought to be as interesting to the choir- 
master and choir as it is sure to be to the 
congregation. (Ditson 12c¢) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


KARL MARKWORTH: “PRAISE THE 
Lorn”, anthem for chorus or quartet with 
accompaniment merely duplicating the voice 
parts; vigorous and jubilant, though well 
restrained in feeling. (Schirmer 15c) 


HOMER EMERSON WILLIAMS: “May 
THE Worps or My Movutu”, response for 
quartet or chorus, with or without accom- 
paniment. The nineteen measures make a 
strong, response with a reposeful cadence, 
and there is good part-writing in evidence. 
(Shirmer 6c) 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN: “Great 
Is THE Lorn”, anthem for chorus with inde- 
pendent accompaniment. It is vigorous and 
hearty, with good part-writing throughout 
and a middle section in subdued contrast. 
(Schirmer 15c) 


Service Programs 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
TRINITY EPISCOPAL—OXFORD, OHIO 
A Cappella Program 

















Gregorian Missa de Angelis 
8-Part Evening Responses 
Palestrina O Bone Jesu 
Palestrina: O Domine Jesu 
Palestrina -Popule Meus 
Wood— Evening Shadows Fall 


Stainer——-—God so Loved the World 
Ippolitof-Ivanof Bless the Lord 





























Schuetky. Send out Thy Light 

RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BAPpTIsT—-LOS ANGELES 

Wagner —Prayer from Lohengrin 

Saint-Saens Swan 

Gounod Serenade 

Sullivan Lost Chord 

Ole Bull Solitude on Mountain 

Reinecke— Prelude King Manfred 

“O eyes that are weary” Bartlett 

“O Thou to whom” ‘Scott 





Sunday Evening Concert 
¢ “Olaf Trygvason, Grieg 
A———“Thank God for a garden’, Del Riego 
“T passed by your window”, Grahe 

















D ‘‘Miserere”’, Verdi 
B “Hear me ye winds’’, Handel 
¢ “Under the trees’, Bliss 

“O lovely night’, Offenbach 

Sextette from Lucia, Donizetti 

“The old road’’, Scott 

A. LESLIE JACOBS 
First BApTist—SAVANNAH 

Johnston: Midsummer Caprice 
Dunn Dedication 





Hinton————Chorale 





Widor Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 
Fletcher Fountain Reverie 
Weber-———March .( Oberon) 
Foote————Allegretto 

Russell Song of Basket Weaver 
Schubert—-——-Hungarian March 
Fairclough Eventide 

Dubois Messe de Marriage 
“Lord is my rock”’,- Rogers 

“R ional’’ DeKoven 

“Lord most holy’’ Abt 

“Jesus my Savior’ Nevin 

“Ho everyone that thirsteth”’ 
“Lord is my Shepherd”’ ‘Wm. Reed 
“Come unto me” Coerne 

“Savior when night’ Shelley 


WALTER LINDSAY 
OAK LANE PRESBYTERIAN-—PHILADELPHIA 

Prelude in F, Bruce 
Hymn. Call to Worship. Invocation. 
Confession of Sins. Lords Prayer. 
Anthem: ‘‘We declare unto you”, Maunder 
Psalter. Gloria Patri, 
Scripture Lesson. Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Bass: “Spirit of God’’,Neidlinger 
Doxology, 
Sermon. Prayer. Hymn. Benediction. 
Postlude: Festival Song, West 


0) Processional, Dubois 
q——-—‘“I waited patiently’, Tours 


























‘Martin 

































































q —‘Awake thou that sleepest’”, Manney 
0. Melody in D, Colborn 
0. Offertory Af, E, M. Read 
SIBLEY G. PEASE 
First PRESBYTERIAN—LOS ANGELES 
Organ Selections 
Hollins Intermezzo Df 
Wagner————Albumblatt 
Dickinson Triumphal March D 
Nevin Shepherds Evening Prayer 
MacDowell Wild Rose 
Davis Shepherds Morning Song 
Macfarlane Evening Bells Cradle Song 
Nevin Will o’ the Wisp 
Schubert— Am Meer 
Mason Cloister Scene 
Stoughton Cyprian Idyl 
Lemaigre————Capriccio 
Diggle— ———At Sunset 
Friml Swan Song 
Maxson Liberty Fantasia 
Stoughton Song of Autumn 


Frysinger-——-—Liberty March 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CHORISTERS 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL, DIR. 
“Great Hymns of the Church” 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo’’, Plain Song 
“In Noctis Umbra Decides’, Plain Song 
Early Christian Music 
“Jesu Dulcis Memoria’, Plain Song 
Ancient Hebrew Music and Hymn-Form 
Kol Nedrei, violin and organ 
Reformation Music 
In Deaths Strong Grasp, Walther-Brahms (organ) 
“A Saving Health’, Plain Song (Brahms) 
Modern Music Settings 
‘For all the saints”, Barby (hymn) 
“Lead Kindly Light’, Pughe-Evans 
“Day is dying in the west’’, Salter 
pilogue 
“O Lux Beata Trinitas, Plain Song 


LYNWOOD MAXWELL WILLIAMSON 
First Baptist—Co.LumBIiA, S, C. 
Whiting————Melody 




















Tobani Festival Prelude 
Drdla- Serenade 
Lemare————-Romance 
Brosig Prelude D 
Svendsen —Romance 
Gretchaninoff- Andantino 
Nevin Sansone Amorosa 


Wagner———Pilgrims Chorus 

“Refuge’’- Holbrook (ST duet) 
“Light of the World”’ De Koven (8S) 
“Praise ye the Lord’”———Coerne 
“Incline Thine ear’’ Himmel 














Wanted: A Superman 


N ORDER to qualify he must possess patience and meekness in an 
exceptional degree; and to include sufficient of these graces 
he must needs be a 


SAINT. He must possess 

BuSINEss ABILITY and be highly educated, also 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY in a marked degree. He must be a 
DiscIPLINARIAN, tempered with kindness; a 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER and Lay READER; also a 
BRILLIANT ORGANIST and an expert 

TRAINER OF Boys’ Voices, with ability as a 

Voice TEACHER. He must be a 


CHURCHMAN with full knowledge of the traditions of Ecclesiastical 
Music. He must be able to 


READ AT SIGHT, 

MEMORIZE readily, 

TRANSPOSE fluently and be a very good 

Minp READER. He must be able to modulate and 
IMPROVISE with style. He must be able to 

RisE To ALL Occasions, Never make a failure, 

Expect No APPRECIATION, and Suffer in silence; he must 
ACCEPT and 


FOLLOW all suggestions offered, musical or otherwise; know Church 
History, local conditions, his own business, and everybody 
else’s business intimately -- but talk with discretion, with 
great discretion. 


NEVER INTERFERE with anybody or anything. 
HAVE No MINp of his own -- and in spite of it get things done as he 
secretly knows they should be. 


OBSERVE EcoNoMY and be thrifty (quite necessary). 
UNDERSTAND WoMAN (in as far as that be humanly possible). 
Have As LITTLE INTERCOURSE with the Congregation as possible. 


CANONICALLY RECOGNIZE THE AUTHORITY OF His RECTOR as 
Music Director under all circumstances and unreservedly. 


WANTED: A SUPERMAN! 


By Ernest Arthur Simon. 
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MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


R. J. HAROLD WEISEL hits the 
M right spirit in the May issue of this 

magazine when he suggests various 
compositions for photoplaying. But oné of 
his remarks is not a suggestion; it is a state- 
ment of what he thinks is a fact. He says, 
“Tours’ Moruer O’ Mine makes a much 
more satisfactory theme for “The Old Nest” 
than “I Want My Mammy” which was sug- 
gested by a New York organist.” 

Well, it may be so in Mr. Weisel’s mind. 
Many other players might not think so. I 
have never heard the Tours song used in 
any picture, and it never struck me as a 
melody particularly suited to picture work. 
But that, as I say, is merely a matter of 
taste, and mine may be a little off since 
Prohibition set in. However, I don’t be- 
lieve the vast majority of people who en- 
joy such a picture as the one in question 
know their Kipling very well. Consequent- 
ly it would seem to me that the song might 
not be so suitable as the popular one to 
which Mr. Weisel objects. I am not over 
fond of the “Mammy” type of song, of 
which several have been sprung on the pub- 
lie within the last few years; neither am I 
fond of the “Daddy” type, to be impartial. 
These songs began, you will remember, with 
the “Baby” type, and now that the family 
has been pretty well worked out, I find my- 
self hoping the matter will end. 

There is one more thing about Mr. Weis- 
el’s suggestions, and that is what he calls 
“song-plugging”. That is, he does not mind 
plugging a song like the Tours composition, 
but he does not like the idea of spreading 
the popularity of one like “I Want My 
Mammy”. He also refers to what he calls 
“publishers of silly ditties”. There is not 
much use in calling anything silly. Nearly 
everything in life seems to have a place, 
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both of usefulness and enjoyment (except 
poison ivy). I know lots of orchestra men 
who think that organ-playing for a living is 
a silly business. So, you see, it is merely 
encouraging a sort of miscellaneous contempt 
for certain lines of endeavor. But even for- 
getting for the instant that Brother Shel- 
don of Atlanta has decided it is time to stop 
playing jazz (and I trust he has taken my 
advice and stopped) the popular-song pub- 
lishers are not going to lose sleep over any 
organist who refuses to play a popular pub- 
lieation. It is probably only by the use of 
the black-jack and a shot of hop that one 
could convince a popular publisher of the 
existence and good standing of the organ 
world. I remember trying to introduce one 
of these gentlemen to the possibilities of 
picture playing and he asked me how many 
rolls I thought he could place. He really 
thought the world had progressed far be- 
yond the hand-played machine. 


* * * 


Norman Stuckey conducts a “Music for 
the Photoplay” department in the Exhibi- 
tor’s Trade Review, a trade paper. Mr. 
Stuckey makes no pretention of writing his 
page from any knowledge of picture play- 
ing. The department’s reason for existence 
seems to be a page advertisement of the 
Cremona Theater Orchestra-Organ, an in- 
strument (so the ad says) that any girl or 
man, after simple instructions can operate 
with enchanting results. But, generally 
speaking, the performances heard in motion 
picture houses, even the best of them, can 
searcely be termed enchanting no matter 
what make of organ is used nor what sex 
the player belongs to. 

Mr. Stuckey quotes Mr. W. J. Henderson, 
the eminent critic of the Sun, as saying, 
“The moving picture houses are opening up 
a new field for musicians who.can not reach 
the top.” Why, Mr. Henderson, let’s see, 
it’s going on eight or nine years since pic- 
ture houses became a feature of Broadway 
life. Where have you been all this time? 
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They opened up that field you mention quite 
a while ago. Don’t you know that Martin 
Brefel, Du Freres, Annie Rosner, Jeanne 
Gordon, and Alma Doria, all of operatic 
fame, have in their turn graced the stages of 
the Rivoli and Rialto theaters? And you 
certainly remember when David Bispham 
sang and Perey Grainger played in the Cap- 
itol. What do you mean about the top? 
Is it the Met? To many singers of my lim- 
ited acquaintance the picture house is the 
top. It merely depends on where you de- 
sire to go. One ean sing as well in a pic- 
ture house as anywhere else, and often the 
salary is about as good as the Metropolitan. 
But, after all, I am glad Mr. Henderson has 
discovered the picture house as another 
means of a meal-ticket for singers. 


* * * 


Mr. Stuckey also gives space to Homer 
Walters, conductor at the Stillman, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Walters is also laboring under 
a cloud. He says: “Few persons have any 
conception of the amount of labor required 
in perfectly synchronizing the music to fit 
the action on the screen.” Well, I know 
musicians in the scoring business who ean set 
any average feature in about the time it 
takes to run it, allowing for stopping to 
mark the music. These men often score five 
or six pictures of the usual program type in 
a morning or afternoon and seem no worse 
for the ordeal. It is not such a fearful task. 
Hard work comes only on a special feature 
where much splurging is done on the music 
part. Even then it is not much harder on 
the nerves than tuning a piano. Mr, Walters 
may ‘work harder than his fellows on Broad- 
way. He says many features require over a 
hundred numbers. I don’t believe I ever 
saw a feature that required that many, or 
certainly not more than one. Thirty or 
forty numbers seem to satisfy the Broadway 
audiences. I would excuse this raving about 
the labor involved in setting music to pic- 
tures if I hadn’t printed almost the same 
stuff back in February, 1918, in the Dra- 
matic Mirror. I copied it from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. Spitalny was then con- 
ductor at the Stillman. Every new conduc- 
tor who goes into the Stillman looks up the 
old press books and sends out these harrow- 
ing details about work. 


* * * 
Victor Wagner, conductor at the Criterion 
ever since it opened as a picture house, is 
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going to Rochester in a short time to join 
with the Eastman forees. Wagner has the 
best small orchestra I ever heard. He plays 
a picture con amore, which is the same as 
saying that all Broadway will miss him. 
Victor has three essential things to make 
life happy: his genial philosophy, a Cadil- 
lac car, and his baby daughter. 

Since the illness and death of Edward 
Falck, Joseph Littau is doing the scoring 
for the Rialto pictures and Fritz Stahlberg 
for the Rivoli. In Mr. Falek music had a 
great help; he was one of the finest workers 
in New York’s musical world, besides being 
a companionable gentleman, a scholar and 
a philosopher. His orchestrations’ were 
marked by their refinement and insight into 
the spirit of the compositions. He did a lot 
of this work for the Rialto-Rivoli theaters. 
He was formerly in charge of Isadora Dun- 
can’s musical programs for her dances, also 
the director in the recording department at 
the Aeolian Company. Edward Falck was 
a musician of the type difficult to replace 
and Broadway will miss him sadly. Some 
of my most delightful moments have been 
spent with him over a cup of coffee in Childs, 
listening to his many tales of composers and 
conductors all of whom he knew in Vienna 
and Leipsig. 


* * * 


I am amused at the letter printed recently 
from the man who eaneelled his subscription 
because of this department. I wouldn’t 
mind that action so much, but he says he 
finds little to his taste in this magazine— 
meaning, I suppose, in the other depart- 
ments. If an organist can’t find anything 
to his taste in the other departments he had 
better give up the struggle. I am on my 
feet to say that there is scarcely any musical 
paper, for organists or any other kinds of 
musical workers, which carries the stamp of 
opinion in its pages as does THE AMERICAN 
Orcanist. Probably what upsets our friend 
so much is the fact that the theater depart- 
ment, being in the travail of birth, calls for 
more shoulder work than the work of the 
church, because the church is somewhat set- 
tled—so settled that most persons have quit 
arguing over it. But the theater is a live 
matter. The musical part of the picture 
house is an active affair and therefore there 
is a lot to say. 


* * * 


There is another letter in the same issue 
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from the theater manager who objects to 
the dictation of the Union as to the number 
of men for him to use in the orchestra. I 
could not comment on this unless there was 
a statement from the Union. They have 
some seemingly funny rules but many of 
them have reasons. I’m not crazy about 
Unions myself having had some pretty good 
experiences with the New York brand, but 
I am always glad to give their side of the 
question, and it does not seem as though 
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this particular manager had given the whole 
situation. However, anybody has a right to 
use an organ instead of an orchestra, al- 
though it is a rather monotonous business, 
even if you have a Cremona, which can be 
played enchantingly by a girl or man after 
a few lessons. It is not a wise thing to give 
up an orchestra unless conditions are abso- 
lutely intolerable. I hope this man is in 
the right, and anyway he has the organ in- 
stalled, so musie in his house is assured. 


An Example and Some Reflections 
LATHAM TRUE 


OY MEDCALFE of Long Beach, Cali- 
R fornia, is an outstanding figure in 

cinematograph circles on the Pacific 
coast. Few organists are better known. He 
is the man who gave Charlie Chaplin his 
first organ lesson, and while Mr. Medealfe 
probably plays the organ better than Charlie 
does it would be safe to bet that Charlie 
makes more money. Mr. Medealfe is the 
man of whom Douglas Fairbanks said, “I’ve 
never heard his equal;” a sentiment echoed 
by De Wolf Hopper, who after sitting 
through one of his own screens which Mr. 
Medealfe had accompanied, acknowledged to 
the audience that “the organist was so won- 
derful that I forgot all about watching my- 
self on the screen. It is the best picture 
playing I have ever heard.” Stage and 
Sereen calls him “a master of versatility 
and an unequalled accompanist to emotions 
of the silent art;” and THe AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST says of him, “He is a man of ideas; 
not the kind that make your neck stiff, but 
the kind that make your fingers nimble.” 

Mr. Medealfe is long and spare and too 
nervous. ‘“There’s a reason” for the spare- 
ness, for he eats but one meal a day. And 
for the nervousness, he is burning out vital- 
ity too rapidly—too much smoking, too 
much coffee, too many hours of exposure to 
the stimulating lights of the theater perhaps. 
I don’t know what it is; but surely something 
is teasing the man’s sensitive nature much 
as the dentist’s refined but barbarous grind- 
stone files away in close proximity to a sen- 
sitive nerve. 

He loves his work and is willing to talk 
about it by the hour. But he is by no means 
a man of single idea. He has sane avoca- 
tions; first and sanest among them his fam- 


ily, a wife of quite unusual charm and an 
eight-year-old son. The Medealfes are clear- 
ing a recently-acquired ranchette among the 
foothills at Ontario, where they plan some 
day to plant an orange grove and eventually 
enjoy a Rockefeller income from the pro- 
ceeds. Swimming with his boy Randolph 
in the ocean at the foot of Molino Avenue is 
another of his sane avocations. It is the 
sea that holds Mr. Medealfe at Long Beach. 
Once upon a time he lived in Los Angeles — 
a whole year; but the call of the sea was ir- 
resistible and he resigned his organ at the 
big California Theater and returned to “the 
Pike” at Long Beach, where he plays for 
Otis Hoyt. Driving his Buick car is another 
out-of-doors occupation. 

In addition to these more strenuous avo- 
cations, Mr. Medcalfe is an expert amateur 
photographer. Readers of the AMERICAN 
OrGAnist are familiar with his critical writ- 
ings in the columns of this magazine. 

Mr. Medeaife has definite convictions 
about picture accompaniment. He has cer- 
tain articles of faith as essential he believes, 
to the musical salvation of the organist as 
were the articles of the old Scotch Coven- 
anters to the eternal salvation of Scotland 
in the seventeenth century. I purpose to 


present excerpts from the Medcalfe creed, 


with some comments of my own and a few 
references to Mr. Medealfe’s playing on a 
certain afternoon at Hoyt’s, when the audi- 
ence was small and uninspiring and the 
screen mediocre — and the organist had no 
remotest idea that he was playing for review. 

The first article of Mr. Medcalfe’s creed 
emphasizes the point that the player par- 
ticipates in an entertainment. “I believe”, 
he says, “that the successful picture organist 
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must at all times realize that the picture is 
the entertainment for which the patrons 
have paid their money, and that it is his 
duty to frame the picture with a harmon- 
ious music setting. I believe that good 
music should be played at every opportun- 
ity, but that a few popular songs serve to 
contrast the better numbers. I believe that 
the organist should not be an educational 
missionary, but should remember, first, last, 
and betweenwhiles, that he is at the organ 
to entertain.” 

No one will take issue with the main ar- 
gument of this thesis. The organist’s bus- 
iness is primarily to entertain. Theoreti- 
cians —i.e., teachers, and conservatives, 
mostly ecclesiastically-trained organists — 
forget this basic truth and criticize the thea- 
ter organist for not doing what he is not 
expected to do. Teaching is undoubtedly a 
more constructive profession than entertain- 
ing. Any use of the mind that stimulates it 
to renewed exertion is preferable to one 
which leaves it where it found it. At any 
rate, apart from all theorizing, the simple 
fact remains that the organist is engaged to 
entertain. This practical consideration is 
ever present in the organist’s consciousness. 
The lever in the manager’s hand is the box- 
office viewpoint. This may or may not per- 
mit of the performance of some good music. 
It all rests with the public. A_ persistent 
howl from a single over-ardent devotee of 
raggy jazz may send the musical standard 
sliding down a toboggan slide until the bot- 
tom has been reached —as it has been al- 
ready in many theaters. 

But most organists succeed in smuggling 
in some first-class music. This is education- 
al, whether the public knows it or not; just 
as certain pictures that deal with scientific 
subjects, with history and geography and 
current events, are educational. Thus, while 
the organist attends assiduously to his first 
duty, that of entertaining the people, he may 
at the same time do missionary work in the 
cause of good music; and I believe that he 
will be happier and at the same time no less 
successful if he does introduce a construc- 
tive element into his work. Mr. Medcalfe’s 
own playing harmonizes with his theory. 
The screen, that afternoon, was set in old 
California,under Mexican rule, and _ besides 
Mexican folksongs, obviously appropriate, 
he played music by Puccini, Tschaikowsky, 
Pierné, Moszkowski and Albeniz, and a 
sprinkling of lighter things. His musical 


frame was harmonious. 

Again Mr. Medealfe says: “I believe that 
the picture player should not observe ortho- 
dox rules of harmony and technic, but should 
be keenly alive to the sereen action and to 
the results he is getting from his organ.” 

This is a truism; neither does the composer 
observe so-called orthodox rules if unortho- 
dox progressions express his thought more 
satisfactorily. One may almost say that there 
are no orthodox rules now-a-days. But har- 
mony is like grammer. Custom decrees that 
I shall not say, “Them windows is dirty”, 
though the statement of fact may be accur- 
ate and my meaning clear. In musie certain 
progressions are accepted as grammatically 
preferable to certain others. Ungrammatical 
music exerts exactly the same unwholesome 
influence as ungrammatical speaking. Free- 
dom from conventionality does not confer 
freedom to indulge in license. 

Technic is merely an habitual way of do- 
ing a thing, a mechanical habit formed by 
repeated doings of the same thing. I have 
known organists whose playing sounded well, 
but whose fingering was_so fearful and won- 
derful that it would have aroused the peda- 
gogical ire of any teacher. But whose bus- 
iness was it? Technic is as essential for 
the picture player as it is for the concert 
organist; and for the same reason — because 
it insures mental freedom from mechanical 
distraction. The organist must be “keenly 
alive to the screen action and to the results 
he is getting from his organ”; he needs an 
adequate technic — he needs to have master- 
ed the mechanics of playing so that coor- 
dination of hands, feet and brain are 
well-nigh automatic. 

The theater organist’s modulations are apt 
to be more or less stereotyped and his eaden- 
ces commonplace. But he should keep his 
stock of modulations and cadences up-to- 
date. In our sophisticated day and genera- 
tion the hair-raising diminished seventh, 
which froze the blood of the listeners in 
Bach’s day, is about as startling as a Hallow- 
e’en ghost. Of course Mr. Medealfe does not 
display such outworn stage properties as the 
diminished seventh; but all organists should 
cultivate the acquaintance of modern chro- 


matics. Chromatics are primarily tone- 
colors; and since the picture organist 


employs tone-color in framing his sereen 
picture, the more extended the range of 
colors on his palette the better equipped 
he will be to do full justice to the picture. 
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Mr. Medcalfe never permits himself to sound 
hurried, either in his straightaway playing 
or in his transition from scene to scene. He 
has a manual and pedal technic that is so 
adequate that it is never intrusive, a sensi- 
tiveness to tempo gradation that never dis- 
turbs the listener’s emotional enjoyment of 
the picture, and a command of registration 
as graceful and fluent as an orator’s gamut 
of tone-inflections. 

Again Mr. Medealfe says: “I believe that 
the picture organist should have an extended 
library and should use all kinds of adaptable 
music, either as it is written or as a pattern 
for improvisation. It is not so much a 
question of what he plays as of how and 
especially when he plays it. He should not 
hesitate to make abrupt or eccentric changes 
in the melody or the rhythm of a number, 
if thereby he can the better interpret the 
picture. I believe that theater libraries gen- 
erally contain numbers better suited to the 
organist’s business than regular organ com- 
positions.” 

Truly much may be done in. patterning 
improvisation on themes from the printed 
page. A skillful player will sometimes se- 
lect a few measures as a sort of leit-motif, 
as the musical equivalent of the emotional 
content of the picture on the screen. It is, 


in his judgement, a musical summary of . 


the picture. Upon this theme he will im- 
provise an accompaniment to the picture, 
much as the composer of a symphonic poem 
translates the text of a story or a poem into 
tone. Without departing from his chosen 
theme he will weave into his improvisation 
‘a variety of figures, clothing the theme in 
bizarre rhythmical variations, unexpected 
harmonies and contrasted registration. Thus 
he will preserve musica] unity and avoid 
the extravagant waste of material in which 
the average player indulges. 

This is an ideal way of manipulating the- 
matic material; but of course only excep- 
tionally gifted organists can handle impro- 
visation in this way. A less satisfactory 
procedure is to warp the musical theme into 
limping imitations of the original. This is 
a favorite device of organists whose concep- 
tion of a picture does not penetrate beneath 
the surface. Such superficial players are 
often fair artisans but never real artists. 
Their accompaniment is rough and crude. 
Why? Because it projects into the listener’s 
consciousness a disturbing cross-rhythm and 
arouses a more or less definite feeling of dis- 
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quiet, almost of resentment. It may be as 
funny as it is to pull a chair away from the 
person who is about to sit upon it; and it is 
about on the level with that sort of prac- 
tical joke. 

Naturally, since ninety-nine per cent of 
the ordinary organ compositions on the mar- 
ket were intended as soporifies, lulling Sun- 
day morning ‘congregations to peaceful slum- 
ber, the theater organist finds little in them 
that he can use. But picture playing is 
young; in due time composers will cultivate 
the new field. In the meantime, theatrical 
libraries do contain many numbers that are 
suited to the organist’s needs, particularly 
operatic selections, which, composed to ac- 
company dramatic situations, are tuned to 
the dramatic keynote. The important thing, 
as Mr. Medealfe says, is for the organist to 
have an extensive library; either in print, 
or better still at his finger-tips. The pic- 
ture should suggest its own accompaniment 
—here a strain from Aida; there a few 
measures from Haensel und Gretel; now a 
haunting phrase from I] Trovatore; again a 
bit of the Venusberg music from Tannhau- 
ser. These are the things that count; and 
if the organist has a repertory of such things 
so carefully pigeon-holed in his brain that 
he can use them at a moment’s notice, he 
will .have solved the technical part of the 
question of “How and especially WHEN” he 
is to play a certain thing. For the rest it 
all depends on his own good taste. 

Mr, Medéalfe’s playing showed consider- 
able skill in adapting printed notes to screen 
needs. I recali that he used one theme of 
exceeding loveliness, played on the Vox Hu- 
mana. (He did not overwork the Vox, as 
so many organists do; therefore when he did 
introduce it the ear had not become sated 


‘with its peculiar tone quality. And it was 


a good Vox, too.) This he introduced per- 
haps half a dozen times during the picture, 
always with telling effect. His choice of 
Mexican folkmusie was happy and his other 
numbers suitable. If he erred, it was in over- 
marking the rhythm of the music. Each 
picture has its peculiar rhythmical vibration 
number, even as each person has his; and 
if the rhythm of the accompaniment pos- 
sesses a wider amplitude than that of the 
picture the effect upon the listener is dis- 
turbing, if not actually distracting. 

I wish Mr. Medcalfe had been moved to 
improvise more. There is such a thing as a 
too persistent melody. After all, “the pic- 
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ture’s the thing,” and the accompaniment, 
however appropriate, should never intrude 
itself upon the listener’s consciousness, as it 
does if solo melody is not interrupted by 
impersonal harmonic passages. As there are 
poems so musical in themselves that they 
need no definite musical setting, so there are 
pictures for which an accompaniment is 
better sketched than played. The picture 
that Mr. Medealfe accompanied that after- 
noon belonged in that class. He painted the 
melodie background more gaudily than the 
character of the picture warranted. If he 
had taken his lovely Puccini and Tschaikow- 
sky themes and had improvised about them, 
the frame would have been more appropriate 
to the picture. However, Mr. Medecalfe’s 
appreciation of artistic values and balance 
is far superior to that of the average theater 
organist and he should be commended rather 
than criticized. 

Finally, declares Mr. Medealf, 

“T believe that if the patron admits that 
he did not even so much as notice the music, 
the organist may feel that he has, in a 
measure, succeeded.” 
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I recall a most satisfactory screen accom- 
paniment as played by Mr. Maitland of 
Philadelphia at the convention of the N.A.O. 
in Portland, Maine, two or three years ago. 
During the picture I made repeated efforts 
to fix my attention continuously on the 
music, but found myself invariably drawn 
back to the picture. I felt, and Mr. Med- 
calfe would have agreed with me, that Mr. 
Maitland’s accompaniment was _ successful. 
Such music is wholly in harmony with the 
picture, and the player, like a good song ac- 
companist, has succeeded in merging—but 
not submerging—his individuality in that of 
the ensemble. Such music neither leads nor 
follows; it keeps pace perfectly with it. 
Whatever the picture’s message, music is de- 
livering the same message. It may be that 
it is telling the story even more effectually 
than the sereen does. Theoretically we all 
believe that music, when thus in perfect 
agreement with the screen, enhances its 
value; and it is quite evident that up to the 
present time hard-headed business managers 
agree with us, else they would not contribute 
their perfectly good surplus cash towards the 
installation of organs. 


A Book Review 


“ORGANISTS PHOTOPLAY INSTRUC- 
TIONS” 
M. M. Mitis 

THE honor of producing the second book 
on the subject of photoplaying goes to M. M. 
Mills of Philadelphia, another practical 
theater organist. It comprises 80 pages, 
814 x 11, each page containing the equivalenti 
of two ordinary book pages; it is printed 
only on one side of the page, and: is manu- 
factured somewhat in the style of the loose- 
leaf book—its unprinted second side of the 
pages will serve nicely for jotting down ad- 
ditional notes on each subject as the reader 
goes along, or as he himself travels the road 
of the picture player. The binding is in 
two styles, paper, and sheep-skin with silk 
lining—the latter makes a most unusual and 
handsome book. 

A closely printed index of five full pages 
is required to properly cross-reference the 
work, and this should give some idea of the 
completeness with which the author has 
worked. The work opens with general re- 


marks on the subject of photoplay accom- 
panying, giving many instances of 
photoplaying, good and bad, as has come 
within notice of the author. Then follows 
a brief section devoted to specific phases of 
the subject, as Changing Players, Helpful 
Hints, Chureh Style, Audiences, Managers’ 
Hobbies, ete. 

Fifty pages of catalogued data and sug- 
gestions follow, and comprise the bulk of 
the book, though after it come many pages 
of similar materials on other subjects not 
in alphabetical order—presumably _ these 
items will also be inserted alphabetically in 
fuiure printings of the book. 

Examining the contents now in detail here 
and there, we find such subjects as 

Army Signals 
Animal Imitations 
Ave Maria 
Barcarolles 
Battles 

Blues 

Cartoon Comedies 
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with each subject treated in more or less 
detail. Agitato, for instance, is given 16 
inches of space, while the subject Con 
Amore is given but two lines. The subject 
of suitable repertoire is constantly in mind: 
Andante heading lists more than two dozen 
Andantes, with a sentence of description on 
each. Under Animal Imitations is given a 
good list of usable music of peculiar na- 
ture—The Lizard and the Frog, Chicken 
Reel, The Grasshoppers Hop, ete. On Base- 
ball Games the author has this to say: “For 
seenes depicting Baseball Games use music 
of the lively march or two-step form.” And 
that is the sum total of space given the 
small-boy’s delight (and the big-boy’s too). 

Battle musie is produced by using “the 
32 added to the Bourdon and trilling on the 
lower pedal notes, not all the time but occa- 
sionally, which produces a very good 
rumbling effect.” And this is only the 
prelude to a list of pieces with special re- 
marks on each. 

Effects and How to Obtain Them occupies 
almost three pages, arranged in alphabetical 
order. “Baby Cry—-To imitate a baby ery- 
ing use the Vox and Kinura. Emphasize it 
by working the hand on the keys together 
with the swell shades.” Which is a bit in- 
definite, though such instances are rare and 
for the most part the student will have an 
explicit and clear bit of instruction or sug- 
gestion to work on. Here is a good one: 
“The ringing of a single church bell should 
be played on a single note [chimes] closing 
the swell as the bell turns from you and 
opening it as the bell sways towards you.” 
Another: “To imitate an old maid talking 
use Kinura, no tremulant, group three tones 
running up and down the keys to give the 
rising and falling inflection.” And yet one 
more: Snowstorms “are played on strings 
with couplers on, with piccolo on upper oc- 
tave to imitate the shrieking of the wind. 
If the piccolo can be brought through on 
double touch, so much the better. Careful 
manipulation of swell pedals does the shad- 
ing and gives the effect. Should someone 
open the door where a gust of wind or snow 
blows in, open the swell shade quickly and 
close with the closing of the door.” 

The above ought to be sufficient to prove 
to the beginner that he is undertaking a 
great work and a serious profession, even if 
it does demand of him that he be somewhat 
of a trickster: if he be a thoughtful person 
he will be convinced that this book is the 
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necessary first step in his education. 

Musie of Countries occupies ten pages, 
with many titles suggested. What would 
you select for Algeria? Do you know that 
Saint-Saens has published a Suire AL- 
GERIAN ? 

The actual theater organ is given consid- 
erable attention, though the unit instrument 
is unfortunately given more than its share of 
attention. This is undoubtedly incidental, 
because the unit instruments are so fre- 
quently met with even in the better theaters. 
There are many remarks under the organ 
heading which will be of little interest to 
organists but a great assistance to pianists 
who are beginning their interest in the 
organ. 

Beautiful and Useful Combinations for 
Solos heads a list of twenty-six inches of 
suggestions all of which will be instructive 
to beginners and suggestive to mature play- 
ers. The organ has such unlimited possi- 
bilities for combinations (I am speaking of 
the organ, not a unit instrument) that the 
player is likely to fall short of what can be 
expected of him in the invention and use of 
constantly new and beautiful effects; this is 
one of the organ player’s most serious fail- 
ings. Wouldn’t it be a good thing for all 
players to sit down to their console some day 
and just experiment ? 

Under the heading, Receipts for Substi- 
tutes or Close Imitations, is given a list of 
15 inventions, all of them depending rather 
seriously upon the exact instrument in ques- 
tion, but all of them none the less valuable 
as suggestive or experimental material. 

And this closes our review of the many 
good things to be found in the book; we 
recommend it to all organists contemplating 
entrance to the theater profession, and to 
theater pianists who are interested in the 
organ: a perusal of its contents will do much 
to convert the uninitiated to an intelligent 
appreciation of the seriousness and the rich 
future of the theater organist’s profession. 


Irresistible 


ANY force is irresistible so long as it 
encounters no resistance. Justice is easier 
to. obtain than injustice, right easier than 
wrong, provided the same amount of force 
is employed.—National Publishers Associa- 
tion Ine. 








Critiques 


AUDUBON 


THE Audubon is an out-and-out fun-making 
institution. No art for art’s sake. Just a 
place to get a good entertainment, and the 
programs are of high entertainment value. 
That a picture player of Mr. Ernest F. 
Jores’ character should be playing in the 
Audubon is rather unfortunate, because his 
whole style is so ideally suited to programs 
of the most seriously artistic type. His 
ability to improvise, to twist themes into 
new shapes, to invent this and that in true 
Wagnerian character, fit him admirably for 
the masterpieces of picture production. . 

Comedies do not please him; his inherent 
musical nature is out of accord with the 
slap-dash comedy atmosphere; as a_ result 
his comedy playing is not as good as his 
serious dramatie work. If the Capitol 
Theater had a little initiative and should en- 
gage Mr. Jores, it would have the best 
organist it has ever had since Mr. Crook 
left, and Mr. Jores would be in the element 
exactly suited to him. 

This does not mean that his Audubon 
work is a disappointment. The fact is that 
it is a surprise in the high quality of its 
musicianship and its adaptability to the 
features. Music pours through his fingers 
as the water does over Niagara; it would 
take just about as great a force to stop the 
one flow as it would the other. 


CAMEO 


ONE of the newest and neatest picture 
theaters of the Metropolis is the little Cameo 
on 42nd Street, squeezed in between old 
business blocks. The atmosphere, after 
you’ve gotten through the long and narrow 
vestibule, is fine for chamber music and 
picture-musie programs of refinement. The 
program of the day carried Schubert’s 
SERENADE as the overture and Kreisler’s 
LIEBESFREUD as a violin solo, with Mendels- 
sohn’s Ronpo Capriccroso shifted from the 
piano to the organ as a solo—perhaps be- 
cause the Cameo organ has as its chief asset 
an attachment for playing the piano from 
the console. Mr. John Priest, first organist 


of the Cameo, was heard only for a few 
minutes, and the organ solo was not played 
at this performance. ; 

Mr. Priest seemed to be at his best in 


“Sherlock Holmes,” another great John 
Barrymore masterpiece. If you want to get 
away from the babyhood in which commer- 
cialized photoplays have steeped themselves 
and see some real acting, go to a John 
Barrymore picture; it will disgust you with 
the childish struttings of the myriads of 
other picture “stars,” male and female. 

About the only point noticeable in Mr. 
Priest’s brief season at the console was the 
excellent theme for Sherlock’s mental pon- 
derings over new problems, announced in 
the bass and used there at every reappear- 
ance, on a register that sounded like a 
common, hooty Diapason; it was played 
staccato, with string-like accompaniment 
above it pianissimo. Mr. Priest’s moods 
were well suited to the picture throughout, 
and his artistie work fitted the delightful 
atmosphere of the beautiful little Cameo 
auditorium, 


RIALTO 


THE return of the famous “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” in which John Barrymore is a 
supreme artist, gave the new Wurlitzer a 
chance to try accompanying a real drama. 
The excellent score, as outlined in these 
columns recently, was of very high charac- 
ter, and unfortunately the reviewer did not 
hear Mr. Adams playing this picture. A 
Wurlitzer expert was at.the console and 
showed the trend of events in the .theater 
world. 

When an “expert” is imported and plays 
Lemare’s famous ANDANTINO in D flat more 
than a dozen times in any one picture, and 
plays it wrong each time, there is some- 
thing—wrong. Yet this very thing is 
masquerading as organ playing before thou- 
sands upon thousands of the unenlightened 
public. And when the same expert plays an 
organ part with an orchestral overture, and 
crashes in ff with a sharply dissonant chord 
and yet hangs on for dear life, again there 
is something—wrong. You and I, members 
of the legitimate organ profession, are going 
to stand the costs of these blunders. No 
profession can win public approval when 
supposed-to-be members of it are allowed to 
get away with murder. 

The remedy? Learn the Wurlitzer, just 
as Mr. Adams has done and is continuing to 
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do, so that the theater manager shall have 
at his command real musicians for any in- 
strument of any character, good or bad, that 
may be found in his theater. 

The featuring of the Wurlitzer after Mr. 
Minor had gone left everything to be desired. 
There was no musicianship, no feeling for 
musie, no sentiment, no wit, even no theat- 
ricalism to make an appeal. But after two 
weeks came the test for Mr. Adams himself, 
and for it he had devised a “Medley of 
Southern Melodies.” The number took so 
well that on a hot night, near the end of the 
program, the audience applaudéd so vigor- 
ously that Mr. Adams had to take a second 
acknowledgment. 

The wealth of traps wears well under such 
hands as Messers Adams and Krumgold; 
they are not overdone, nor are likely to be. 
Even the over-forced qualities of tone lend 
themselves to grotesque and appropriate 
uses, as when in the “Dictator” Reid appar- 
ently says “Bah” to the villian and Mr. 
Adams shot in with a single note on the 
lower register of the Bassoon or some similar 
reed. Again in another feature when a 
knife was shot across the scene, the double- 
touch came through with just a single note 
on a high-wind brass tone; the effect was 
fine. . 

When “Biff” in “The Dictator” enjoys 
himself so much with the banjo Mr. Adams 
brought it home well to the audience with 
a close following on one of the grotesque- 
toned registers of the’ Wurlitzer. 

And the traps as used by Mr. Sigmund 
Krumgold in Keaton’s “Cops” proved a 
great factor in making the picture lively, in 
making it take with the audience. It is 
understood that Mr. Krumgold joins Mr. 
Adams permanently on the Rialto staff—for 
which the Rialto is to be congratulated. 
Certainly Mr. Krumgold, if he should under- 
take to play Handel’s famous Larco, will 
play it correctly—a thing, incredible though 
it may seem, impossible for the Wurlitzer 
“expert” of the week before. Spleen vented 
against Wurlitzer players? No, just an em- 
phatie question to unit instrument manu- 
facturers as to what their intentions are in 
supporting absolutely incompetent players 
before the public, and heralding them as 
organists. Are the unit builders our ene- 
mies? Are they trying to lower organ 
standards of playing, with a view to the 
cheaper help it will mean? Perhaps they do 
not know what organ playing is, in which 
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event they have no right to meddle with the 
organ playing end of the industry. 

And now for a few details: In Keaton’s 
“Cops”, Keaton unexpectedly driving an old 
junk wagon turns into the avenue in the 
midst of a police parade; Mr. Krumgold 
had been accompanying with light, snappy 
music, playing mezzopiano, but as Keaton 
brought on a climax by turning into the 
parade, Mr. Krumgold jumped to forte. He 
had grasped the psychological background 
of the picture. 

Mr. Adams followed his orchestra by re- 
peating on a fancy register the phrase they 
had finished with, taking the melody almost 
with unheard accompaniment, and _ then 
building up to proper strength. Almost if 
not entirely a new manner, and highly ef- 
fective. 

Several interesting details in Mr. Adams’ 
playing of “The Dictator’ are worth re- 
cording. When Reid and Biff discover the 
cartridges they are distributing are blanks, 
Mr. Adams paused abruptly and waited till 
Reid answered that it didn’t matter anyway 
and began distributing again. When Biff 
fells an enemy soldier, steals his badge, then 
raises his sword and yells to his comrades 
in typical soldier fashion, a fanfare of Brass 
drove the point home. Again when Biff 
enters the government palace and is saluted 
by the guards, the fanfare of brass drove 
the humor home. When Reid has vanquished 
his opponent and reappears on the scene 
with the knife, which he flippantly tosses 
aside, Mr. Adams tossed down a little flute 
motive high and dry on the notes G-E, or 
a similar interval. Details make picture- 
playing, as they do every other art. 


Merely Taste 


NDIVIDUAL taste 
is frequently confounded 
with originality. 
There is no connection. 
A hundred individuals 
are more likely 
to enjoy 
what is inferior, 
to one 
whose trained senses and judgment 
qualify him 
to prefer the good. 
—Sigismund Bluman 
in CAMERA CRAFT 
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Points and Viewpoints 


A GROSS MISSTATEMENT ? 
“JOSEPH R. GARwoop” 


YOUR attention is called to a gross mis- 
statement which appeared in the May issue 
of THe AMERICAN ORGANIST concerning the 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, the famous 
chureh that served the program for . Dr. 
Russell’s organ composition THE BELLS OF 
St. ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 

The article states that the superstitious 
attribute the performing of miracles to an 
idol of a “saint”? found in the church. 

I beg to inform you that the various 
favors and miracles wrought there are not 
attributed to an image or idol, but are be- 
lieved to be obtained through the intercession 
of the patron saint—St. Anne. An idol * 
is an inanimate object incapable of perform- 
ing miracles or any other act requiring in- 
telligence. 

Furthermore it should not be difficult for 
any fair-minded person to discern the differ- 
ence between superstition and devotion. 

[* Funk and Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary gives the following: “idol, An image or 
object to which or through which worship is 
offered as to a god.”—Kd.] 


THE READERS SPEAK 


IN ORDER to ascertain the readers’ view- 
point of the various phases of THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST question blanks have been 
sent recently to readers picked at random 
throughout the country, from each of the 
three branches of the profession, church, 
theater, and concert. The replies are being 
studied with a view to making the magazine | 
more effective in its ideals and in its prac- 
tical utilitarian uses. A few of these replies 
are selected this month and a digest given 
in the following table, using percentages for 
tabulation, and including special comments 
under the various heads, just as they seem 
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to merit special thought. The fact that the 
percentages given under the “yes” and “ 

do not total 100 is accounted for in the 
failure of some of the readers to answer 
particular questions; in this event it would 
seem, at least, that the subject is treated 
already by the magazine with a fair degree 
of satisfaction to the reader who has not 
given his yes or no specifically on one or 
the other side. 


More 50. Fewer 00. O.K. 40. 


ose DO MUSIC ILLUSTRATIONS HELP?..... 


Yes 93. No. 00. One reader says “I 
never estimate the value of a piece of music 
by.an excerpt from it. The excerpts usually 
presented in any review are the most inter- 
esting parts and do not reveal the weak- 
nesses in development or proportion which 
might be revealed in a reading of the com- 
plete work.” This is, of course, just what 
happens, so far as the excerpt itself is 
concerned; but the aim of the reviewers, 
when they are asked to write for these pages, 
is to discuss as fully as they can the com- 
position as a whole in relation to the quoted 
excerpt, pointing out any serious defects of 
workmanship or inspiration that may be 
serious enough to be reasonably presumed 
to be impersonal in its effects and to strike 
the general musician also as forcefully as it 
does the particular reviewer. For this at- 
titude we have been severely criticized. But 
if reviewers are not free to point out defects 
as well as lend commendation, of what value 
would their work be? That their verdict 
may be wrong at times is as certain as that 
they are human: their own conscience must 
be their guide. 


“Oecasion- 
An 


Yes 90. Three other answers: 
ally.” “Sometimes.” “Many times.” 
interesting trio of replies. 

...HOW IS OUR VIEWPOINT ON MUSIC?.... 


No reader accused our viewpoint of being 
either too high or too low; replies were usu- 
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ally negative, saying that the viewpoint was 
not too high; some went further and added 
also that it was not too low. Some added 
“About right,” “o.k.,” ete. 
..IS UTILITARIAN VIEWPOINT HELPFUL!.. 
Yes 75. Our specific question was, “Do 
you think our practical utilitarian views of 
the organ profession are helping the organ- 
ist to get wider fields and greater usefulness? 
or tending to destroy his opportunities in 
the future?” 75% replied “yes” to the first 
question; none answered the second; 25% 
ignored both questions. 
seiner IS CALENDAR PAGE HELPFUL!....... 
Yes 80. No 20. 
..INTERESTED IN ORGAN CONSTRUCTION?.. 
Yes 90. No 10. 


sxe TOO MUCH CHURCH DEPARTMENT?..... 
No 95. A few did not answer. 


....-TOO MUCH THEATER DEPARTMENT?.... 
Yes 20. No 58. One replied, “No, as 


things are.” And this would seem to cover 
the case rather thoroughly, for “as things 
are” there are many organists, from lowest 
to the highest ranks, who are turning to the 
motion picture field; they must have their 
medium of expression, their discussions, 
their opportunity to thrash out their own 
problems just as every other profession 
must have. For the church and _ concert 
branches of the profession to hold aloof 
from the theater branch would only mean 
the retardation of the latter, to the injury of 
all three; the organ cannot fail in any one 
branch without its damaging the prospects 
of the other two. That theater conditions 
are not satisfactory, are not based on sound 
principles, is acknowledged. Instead. of 
constituting a reason for its abandonment it 
constitutes all the greater reason for our 
strenuous attention. 


See SHALL WE PRINT SPECIFICATIONS!..... 
“Very seldom,” “only in case of large 
instruments—or odd_ specifications,’ “sel- 
dom,” “when they are unusual,” are some of 
the replies. One suggests, “Organ specifi- 
cations do not indicate anything other than 
the size of the instrument . . . The printed 
specification merely shows that an organ 
has so many stops of so many names, which 
may sound more or less interesting. . How- 
ever, it is always a good thing to know the 
specifications of especially noteworthy in- 
struments—large or small.” 


....8SHALL WE PRINT CONSOLE PHOTOS!.... 
“Often,” “every issue,” “when of special 


interest,” ete.; with one comment, “not es- 
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pecially helpful.” Perhaps we, as players, 
overlook the importance of console design 
and placement. Might it not be a good thing 
if we were to take sufficient interest in 
consoles in general to thrash out a standard 
placement for every feature of the control, 
so that when we want a Tremulant we shall 
know where to find it, and when we see a 
piston on the left key-cheek of the Great 
manual we shall know exactly what it is and 
what it does, for the simple reason that our 
consoles shall have been sufficiently stand- 
ardized by us, the players, to insure a place 
for everything in the console and everything 
in its place? 
eames DO RECITAL PROGRAMS INTEREST?..... 
Yes 96. 
ie atesa DO CHURCH PROGRAMS INTEREST?..... 
Yes 93. 
.INTERESTED IN OLD-WORLD CATHEDRALS}. 
Yes 90. No 10. 
sss ousted WANT PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEM?...... 
Yes 93. 


...SHALL WE BE MORE PROFESSIONAL!.... 
Yes 12. 


ees DO HONEST CRITIQUES INTEREST?..... 
Yes 90. 


... WHAT IS MAGAZINE’S WORST FAULT?.... 

“Can’t get enough.” “Editorials too ex- 
treme.” “It’s seeming to almost favor pic- 
ture work and organists. A performer in 
one of our largest and best shows must 
indeed_ be clever. However, except in per- 
haps three or four cases in the entire coun- 
try, the music and its rendition does not 
represent or even aim at our ideal of stan- 
dard of good music carefully and conscien- 
tiously played.” Which is quite true—and 
constitutes one of the reasons THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST endeavors to foster something 
better in the world of photoplaying, as has 
already been stated. “For a while back the 
fact that it was late in coming out each 
month.” It’s late again—due to change of 
office address and printing facilities, but 
every effort is being made to bring the issues 
up to schedule again as rapidly as possible. 
..WHAT IS MAGAZINE’S GREATEST NEED?.. 

“Chureh work—music, instrumental and 
vocal, for church services.” “Larger cir- 
culation.” And one reader went a_ step 
further and suggested a sample copy to a 
prospective subscriber, with the result that 
the prospective has become altogether a 
subseriber—one very practical way to help. 
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“Practical suggestions along line of actual 
organ study.” 
OTT ee FURTHER CRITICISMS............ 

For this subject a few sentences will be 
quoted from a letter that answered the whole 
list of questions in continuous comments: 
“The reviews are a distinct feature and ought 
to be kept up by all means. Excerpts are 
essential. Recital and church programs are 
interesting and worth while, even if some 
of them are worth little. The biographies 
are a question; some are fine, others are 
valueless. Keep up the pictures; they are 
a real feature. The magazine is improving 
right along. I do not care for the emphasis 
on some of the music I consider futile and 
silly, but then I am a hopeless critic: but 
even then, the reviews are about the best 
feature.” 

DUPRE AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
ORGAN 
A British Viewpoint 
F. B. GoopMAN 
THE 116th Anniversary of Trafalgar was 
observed in Birmingham by an Organ Reci- 
tal in aid of the “Albert Adoption Scheme”, 
i. e. to raise funds for the town of Albert 
which town Birmingham has chosen for its 
especial aid. It is gratifying to know that 
the Town Hall was very well filled. 

M. Dupre is the third French virtuoso-or- 
ganist that has presided at this historic or- 
gan, and according to the press report he 
enjoyed the best reception. His predeces- 
sors were Guilmant and Saint-Saens. 

A few remarks on the organ may not be 
out of place. It is the oldest concert organ 
in the world, and was opened on Aug. 29, 
1834. Mendelssohn played upon it in 1837 
and complained that the touch was so heavy 
that he could not play the whole of his Ist 
Sonata. Some alterations and improvements 
were made in 1843, when the Ophecleide was 
added—the first heavily united chorus reed 
ever made. This by the way was made at 
the suggestion of a Mr. Hedsam, a Birming- 
ham gentleman who was at the time a Direct- 
or of the London and Birmingham railway, 
and with whom Mendelssohn stayed when in 
Birmingham. His son still has at his house 
the little one-manual organ on which Men- 
delssohn played, 

The name Ophecleide was afterward al- 
tered to Tuba Mirabilis. Pneumatic lever 
action replaced tracker action in the Great 
Organ in 1849. The whole organ was mod- 
ernized in 1890, tubular pneumatic action be- 
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ing fitted throughout as well as pistons added 
to all manuals; and finally mechanical blow- 
ing replaced the heavy labor of 8 or 10 men. 

The organ was cleaned and altered in 
pitch last year. The same firm—Messrs. Hill 
—liave always altered the organ and it may 
he taken as a fine example of their work, 

There are 18 registers on the Great Organ, 
17 on the Swell, 11 on the Choir, 8 on the 
Solo (preparation is also made for a Contra 
Tuba 16’), 14 on the Pedal (which includes 
two open 32’ voices and one 32’ reed), 9 
Couplers. The present organist is Mr. C. 
W. Perkins. 

M. Dupre must have found the control of 
the organ vastly differing from one by Cav- 
aille-Coll, but he apparently found no great 
difficulties for. he handled it with amazing 
dexterity— nevertheless it was noticeable 
that he did a great deal of registration by 
hand. With the exception of the second 
and third items, he played entirely from 
memory. 

The full program was as follows: 


LS ae ae a Prelude and Fugue D 
ANE os ca wan centaur eeuceuoe Toccata A 
AONPONIN 63:2. a osc banal Soeur Monique 
Improvisation 

PWRNEN donnaeiobcsaneuxeneane Chorale Bm 
NOPD: 23 cckGswcheacee Cantilene (Son. 2) 
ASKMEN “as swe bu se Ueuens heeen Carillon 
DRT. 28s ans oaoaxs Prelude and Fugue B 


The Pretupe to the Bach item was per- 
fect!y played, but M. Dupre surprised all by 
playing the FuGvue at almost double the pace 
one generally hears it. To the writer it seem- 
ed to be blurred— but probably the echo of 
the Hall was responsible for this. In the 
program annotation M. Dupre said that Bach 
always played this Fugue at a tremendous 
pace, Perhaps the Romantic temperament 
of M. Dupre may have caused the accellera- 
tion—nevertheless it was certainly a revel- 
ation to the writer to hear Bach played pres- 
tissimo. 

The Couperin item was a fine opportunity 
for M. Dupre to show his skill as a tone 
colorist and he showed us many effects we 
had never heard previously. 

The Improvisation was a remarkable per- 
formance. A theme was given to M. Dupre 
—it seemed to the writer to savor of Bantock 
—he played it over and then sat and seemed 
to think for a few moments. Then he com- 
menced and all present heard an extraordin- 
ary display of skill and originality. The 
audience applauded so vigorously that M. 
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Dupre was unable to continue for some 
minutes. 

Then we heard M. Dupre as the Church 
Musician in the Franck CHoratz. The a- 
mount of spirituality he brought from that 
piece was simply astounding. Played on the 
whole, somewhat slower than usual it was 
most impressive. It is to be regretted that 
the Vox Humana, which was used for the 
final portion, is not an outstanding example 
of beauty—it is distinctly poor when played 
in chords and M. Dupre would have made a 
more appropriate ending had he employed 
the Celesté. But he used it as a tone color 
pure and simple, and without the tremulant. 
The Vierne CANTILENE was played most de- 
lightfully and, to the writer, was the most 
enjoyable item in the whole concert. 
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At the conclusion of this recital, M. Dupre 
was recalled so many times that he went to 
the organ and played a short item which 
gave us a chance of hearing his unusual 
skill in double pedalling, 

The outstanding points of M. Dupre, to 
the view of the writer, are: boldness in 
phrasing, courage in tone color, and a won- 
derful finnesse in the use of the 32’ voices. 
The 32’ reed is unfortunately not a fine ex- 
ample and it was a lesson in taste to note 
his use of it. 

M. Dupre’s playing is a thing that cannot 
be forgotten and to hear him on the organ 
at Notre Dame must be a treat of one’s life- 
time. One thing is very certain, M. Dupre 
will play in Birmingham again if his first 
recital can be taken as a criterion, 


Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church -- Theater -- and Concert 


ERNEST AUSTIN 


Pingrims Progress: Parr TwWELvE 


THE LAST of the twelve parts of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s stupenduous undertaking has made its 
appearance under the sub-title of “THe Cr- 
LESTIAL Crry” of which it is descriptive. 
The movement consists of 31 pages of music, 


’ and the organ is supplemented, at. the play- 


er’s option, with additional parts for voices, 
violin, and bells. So far there has never been 
undertaken so extensive a work for the or- 
gan and the nearest comparison we can have 
is insignificant in proportion, for here is a 
work in twelve sections each of which con- 
tains from twenty to thirty or more pages of 
organ music: its completion speaks volumes 
for the courage of both composer and pub- 
lisher. 

The reader will find reviews of the earlier 
movements of this Pilgrims Progress suite 
in our issues of April 1920, and October 
1921. 

It is not crediting the work too strongly to 
say that every organist worthy the name, 
whether recitalist or church musician, owes 
it to himself to possess this work and to his 
audiences to play it. The music is, in the 
main, comparatively easy; the composer has 
never given way to the temptation to in- 
dulge in terrifying difficulties, as is the habit 
of composers attempting great works. And 
this means that there are more organists in 


America who can play this complete suite 
than can play any of the other works in large 
form in organ literature. And it is intense- 
ly practical for the church musician. 

It makes superb program numbers for a 
series of services, and it offers an excellent 
opportunity to build around each number a 
beautiful and impressive service. 

The music of Parr TWELVE is reflective, 
descriptive, programatic. It deals with a 
vision of the Celestial City which Pilgrim 
and Hopeful have at the end of their jour- 
neys, following Bunyan’s story throughout. 
There are beautiful melodies, beautiful 
themes, beautiful harmonies, of which the 
composer makes the best use without allow- 
ing anything to be over-done or worn out by 
too much development. As church music it 
is hard to imagine anything that could be 
more suitable than these twelve descriptive 
pieces, and if opportunity presents itself 
the program clue might be printed in the 
calendar, thereby affording the audience a 
more intimate knowledge of the actual in- 
tent of the music. 

The work is published by J. H. Larway, 
London, and ean be ordered through Harms, 
62 West 45, New York; the price of the en- 
tire twelve numbers totals only about eight 
dollars at present rate of exchange, so it 
will be seen that the complete work is as 
easily within the financial reach of every 
player as it is within his technical grasp. 
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E. HARDY 
HyMN oF THE ANGELS A 
AFTER four measures of introduction the 


main theme of the piece is introduced as in 
our illustration. This excerpt is not worthy 





to represent the true beauty of the melody 
because it leaves it in rather a stilted chord 
progression that is not entirely pleasant, but 
over which it ultimately triumphs. Because 
of its serene beauty and its possibilities un- 
der careful hands, it is recommended for 
all players, especially those of limited time 
and technic. It is easy to play and easy to 
make effective with good registration. The 
middle movement, if there can be said to be 
any, consists largely of episodes, brief and 
to the point, so that the chief attention is 
taken for the melody itself. It is a pity 
that a composer is willing to pass out his 
creations with as little ornamentation as 
Hymn or THE ANGELS, for with a little inge- 
nuity something infinitely better than the em- 
bellishments used for the theme on pages 
four and six could have been written; how- 
ever, these can very easily be supplied by 
the player, taking his clue from the treatment 
furnished by the composer himself on page 
one. 
For the church it will make a good eve- 
ning prelude, and it is so well suited to 
church use that it is recommended for every 
church organist. On the recital program it 
would hardly find frequent use, but when we 
make a statement like that it must be proper- 
ly interpreted; just recall that almost every 
publisher in America today is marking all 
his publications in some way or other for 
recital, and that organ recitals are popular 
enough to draw throngs anywhere from fif- 
teen to sixty people in the larger cities, and 
you may gain a truer appreciation of the 
standard of entertainment values pure and 
simple as required by our viewpoint before 
-musi¢ is recommended for recital use. 

For the theater it will serve for neutral 
scenes, for ordinary melody scenes, perhaps 
for some fine scenics, and for a great multi- 
tude of other situations; it can be read at 
sight, and will be sure to be of use to the 
busy theater organist. (Schmidt 50c) 
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GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
SKETCHES OF THE City 


ONE of the recent organ numbers that has 
gained a wide usage and impressed its name 
on the organ public is this set of seven pieces 
in diverse forms and with specifie programs. 
Almost any handful of a dozen recital pro- 
grams will reveal this number at least two 
or three times. It is easy to play, and with 
its descriptive titles and short numbers it 
lends itself admirably to the great task of 
the organist: namely, to catch and hold, at 
least temporarily, public attention. For the 
benefit of those who have not yet added it to 
their libraries it is here reviewed, for a work 
of this popularity is destined to be in the 
repertoire of every up-to-date organist. 


City From Arar OFF 

The composer will undoubtedly be granted 
success for infusing something in his music 
that will come under the description of his 
title; perhaps it is the under-ground rumble 
of the music, the bulk of it, the minor tinge, 
the pompousness; at any rate it is there. 
The illustration shows the opening measures, 


oP 





and gives a safe index of the whole move- 
ment, which is three pages in length. To be 
sure, there is a middle theme, but it is not 
important; the one quoted characterizes the 
piece sufficiently. 
ON THE AVENUE 

This movement is a simple march with 
emphasized rhythm, musical, plain and un- 
pretentious, even perhaps also simple- 
minded as are most of the people seen on the 
most famous Avenue in America, Fifth 
Avenue of New York. (This does not apply 
to vampatious Broadway.) The illustration 
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is sufficient index of the whole movement, 
which is also of three pages length. Alberti 
Bass is used in the latter half. It would 
make a good postlude for any service, or 
wherever a simple march is needed. 
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GRANDMOTHER 
A one-page melody reminiscent of a folk- 
tune. The subtitle is “An old lady on a 
porch”. The melody is good enough to be 
worthy of longer development, though such 


Acoline with super coupler 





a course would not have been wise in this 
set of pieces. The player can easily elongate 
it if he considers it worth while when he 
programs it. 


UrRcHIN WHISTLING IN THE STREET 


Another one-page bit, with a melody over 
a simple dulciana accompaniment in chords. 





864 


A flute at,2’ or 4’ pitch, or both, would be 
suited to this section, though the composer 
calls for a Quintadena; the idea would be to 
imitate a boy’s whistling as closely as pos- 
sible. 


Burnp Man 
The life of a blind man is short, if this 
one-page picture of him is complete; though 
of course the composer would hardly have 
dared increase its length. The excerpt 


to Ped 





shows the character of the music. The 
second half gives a thumbed melody under 
the right hand melody as shown. 


In Busy MILs 


This again is a fairly good bit of deserip- 
tive music, fitting its title quite well. The 
ponderous chords and jarring pedal give 





a good impression of the strenuousness and 
noise of the average factory. And here 


again the old-style organ legato, that pon- 
derous touch that blurrs every ‘consecutive 
chord, should be used, for it will greatly aid 
in the impression of the piece; crispness or 
a clean touch is out of the question here. 


EVENING 
The finale, EveNniNG, is an attractive piece 
of meditative music, calm, serene, the rest 
of an energetic person rather than of a lazy 
man; the sort of an evening that can be 
enjoyed only by one who has earned it by 
his labors through the day. Its two pages 
make an appropriate ending to the set, and 
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at the same time they make it more difficult 
to properly program these SKETCHES OF THE 
City, for the climax, which all nature expects 
at the end, is not there; hence there must 
be some compensating features, and these 
must be supplied by the player in his pro- 
gram context by placing the set in just the 
right sort of a program and at just the right 
place. 

The entire seven numbers are easy to play 
and make no great demands on the organ, 
which makes them the more readily available 
to average players. (Summy) 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 
GRAND CHorus D 


A SIMPLE number that will make a stirring 
prelude for a morning service. It seems to 
have been built upon the brilliant Guilmant 
number as a model, both in its first section 
and in its middle movement, so that the 
reader will get a fair idea of the style aimed 
at. It is very easy to play and affords good 
entertainment for the average audience. 
Our illustration shows the opening measures ; 





this mood is continued throughout the first 
and third sections though there is a con- 
trasting theme used in the middle of its 
ternary context that is not of identicle 
character. The music of the second section 
is interesting and affords fine contrast, with 
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ample opportunity for effective registration - 


out of the ordinary. The piéce was written 
for practical use and does not bother much 
with the theories of involved counterpoint. 
For the church it will serve best as a 
prelude for a morning service, or perhaps 
as a postlude for a festival service; it is 
brilliant and vigorous enough to wake even 
the sleepiest of congregations. On the 
recital program it would hardly find a place. 
Theater organists can use it for vigorous 
seenes of great action, scenes showing great 
throngs in not too great disorder; perhaps 
for the news reel showing great battle ships 
or armies it would also furnish a good accom- 
paniment. (Presser 60c) 
RUSSIAN FOLKSONG 
Vorga BoatTMEeNs SONG 


A TRANSCRIPTION by Mr. Gordon Balch 
Nevin of one of the best known compositions 
of the Russian school—the Russian school 
that began perhaps many generations ago 
before Russia knew it had a school of com- 
position. Aside from the belittling effect of 
too numerous crescendos suggested, the 
transcription is exceptionally well done, 
taking full stock of the possibilites of a 
tremendous climax, inherent in the melody, 
by working it up gradually, step by step. 























The opening is merely the theme in the 
pedal against an arpeggio on the last beat 
of the first, second, and fourth measures—an 
exceedingly effective manner of announcing 
it. The transcriber has done his work well, 
gotten from the melody all there is in it, 
and not taxed the performer with any diffi- 
culties to prevent its use by any organist 
however humble. The piece ought to be in 
every library; it would be difficult to find 
a better arrangement. 

It would be an effective prelude for the 
morning service, or for the evening as well; 
it is too serious for postlude or offertory 
use, unless the congregation is trained to sit 
still and listen. On the recital program it 
has a very legitimate use. 

Theater organists need no suggestions as 
to the uses of the VouGa BoatTMEns Sona. 

(Ditson 50 cents) 
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HENRY HADLEY 
ENntTR’ACTE (ATONEMENT OF Pan) 
TRANSCRIPTION by Mr. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. While the transcription is usually 
only a make-shift, only a substitute for or- 
gan literature, there are occasional transcrip- 
tions that are so good that organ literature 
eries loudly for them. The present number 
is from a composer who has given little or 
nothing to the organ; if the whole opera is 
as good as this excerpt would indicate, it 
deserves to rank with the greatest music 
dramas yet penned. It opens with a down- 
ward glide chromatically on a sugary chord, 
but somehow refuses to become commonplace 
or over-sweet—perhaps because the glide 
occupies but one measure and is followed by | 
very different materials. This opening de- 
serves illustration as our first excerpt. The 
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glide reappears four times, in different key 
each time—and if perchance you do not like 
the consecutive fifths the first time, you may 
not object to them by the fourth. What 
trick is this the composer is turning on us 
purists? Consecutive fifths that do not 
sound fifthy. Then on the bottom of the 
second page comes a few measures we must 
use for our second illustration: a charming 





melody, sugary, in two perfect halves, yet 
not ordinary. Of the grace and beauty, the 
scintillating color scheme, the lovely snatches 
of melody, rich harmonies, undulating 
rhythms and all the other beautiful things in 
music that are to be found in this six-page 
piece, we have not room to write. The 
transcription is easy to play, though perhaps 
not easy to read; an organ artist will paint 
a most beautiful picture with it, though he 
will want a modern organ full of richness 
and variety. Transcription or no transerip- 
tion, we recommend this piece for every 
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organist who gives recitals or wants to. 

It is devotional, but with a message of its 
own, a message that speaks to each hearer 
individually: after all is said and done, 
beauty is one of the great things of the 
universe; when beauty can be as aspiring 
as this, so lofty in concept and so noble, its 
message is the best sermon man can preach. 
No heresy is ever chargeable to instrumental 
music; no false teaching, no misleading. On 
the recital program it will be an ornament, 
a finely cut and highly polished diamond 
that will glisten and sparkle through every 
measure. 

Theater organists will delight in playing 
so remarkable a bit of-individual expression. 
To some it will speak of lilies and butterflies 
and emeralds; to others it will speak of the 
forest and the stream; to yet others it will 
tell of the spirit life, not that fantastic 
table-moving spirit which is no spirit at all, 
but the real spirit of life. Only true or- 
ganists can manage its registrational oppor- 
tunities, however, and do justice to its latent 
possibilities. (Schirmer 60 cents) 


CARL McKINLEY 
ARABESQUE IN G 
THE title is about as good a review of the 
piece as could be written, and is fair to all 
concerned. We shall let an actual excerpt 
speak for the piece, taking it from the very 

















first measures. This shows the theme or 
mood or material, what you will, of which 
the piece is built. Is there melody in an 
arabesque? or harmony or rhythm? It 
depends upon the viewpoint. If this had 
only been written by Bach or Wagner or 
some other distinguished foreigner we'd 
know what to say about it at once; we’d 
merely rave and let it go at that. But it’s 
been written by an American, and a young 
one at that. Where is he going,and shall we 
go with him? These are your questions to 
answer; nobody can answer them for you. 
There is contrast in the middle section, and 
something more nearly melody; but whether 
or not the public can accept it as such is 
another question I shall dodge. Musicianly 
organistS who keep their repertoire up to the 
minute should examine this work thoroughly 


and learn to play it fluently; by that time 
they will know its rightful place in organ 
literature. Amateurs, or organists with other 
things to do than playing the organ, will not 
want to use it because the message of the 
composer is not definite, nor is his method 
of statement definite. And that’s an 
arabesque for you. (Fischer 75 cents) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Far Orr INpIA 
TRANSCRIPTION by Mr. Henry Clough- 
Leighter. All things have worked together 
for the good of Mr. Nikolas Rimsky Kor- 
sakoff’s Far Orr Inpta and the piece is 
known today in eighty-seven different lan- 
guages and a hundred and twenty dialects. 
The organ version is one of the dialects. The 
phonograph and radio are two more. Pre- 
sumably whérever modern music is heard 
this little bit of descriptive painting is also 
known. Talk about economy of materials? 
Mr. Korsakoff, or Mr. Rimsky Korsakoff, 
has built four pages of good music and a 
popular hit out of merely two themes and 
an episode, and one of the themes is only 
one measure long, with the other of two 


measures length. Can some of our own 


composers beat it? More pieces are spoiled 
by a multitude of themes than are ruined 
by poverty of idea. Look through any 
publishers’ catalogue and see for yourself. 
If you contemplate being a composer, ponder 
this fact profoundly. We shall give the 
number two excerpts. The first gives the 
opening staff with the first theme, the better 





of the two. This appears only on the first 
two and the last two staffs. The second 
gives the main theme, of which the rest of 





the piece is built. Yet there is no monotony. 
As a painting, the piece is highly effective, 
and as music it is good enough for the 
strictest of us, while its composer’s name 
adds to its glory. What more could we? 
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On the church service it would be most 
appropriate for missionary events, though 
as part of an extended prelude it could be 
used to.advantage to build a constructive 
preludial program with a central idea. On 
the recital program it might also be heard 
with interest. 

In the theater the piece will find its most 
appropriate use because it deals definitely 
with particular scenes, scenes that are quite 
likely to be used with frequency. The piece 
is very easy to play and easy to adapt to 
any screen situation. (Ditson 60 cents) 


FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
DESCENDING Nigut Dr 
A REFLECTIVE mood, melodious to a 
fair degree, easy to play, comfortable to 
listen to, and altogether useful to the busy 
organist both in church and theater. The 
illustration shows the opening measures 
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where the rich timber of the lower register 
is made use of. This same theme is used 
with ornamentation over it a little later, and 
the middle movement also affords a good 
variety, so that the piece does not lack in- 
terest. It is one of the ordinary things we 
need so many of, and its melody is above 
the ordinary so that it can be more than 
worthy of the space allotted to it here. 

For the church it will be most useful as 
an evening prelude or postlude, and accord- 
ing to our high requirements for recital 
pieces we would not recommend it except 
for church and theater use. 

Theater organists will use it for comfort- 
able scenes at evening, for neutral scenes 
without agitation, perhaps.a bit of sadness 
could -be injected into it, as all music is 
more or less subject to such interpretation. 
(Fox 60c) 

PIETRO A. YON 

Hymn or Giory 
THIS number is already well known and 
popular; its subject and its dedication to 
the American Legion (which is sadly missing 
its true mission in post-war recuperation) 
have made it serviceable on programs when 
nothing else would do. The composer him- 
self is a member of the American Legion. 
It opens with an assertive theme played in 
three octaves on the manuals alone, after 


which a pianissimo passage in the upper 
register answers it antiphonally. Finally the 
pedal is added on the fourth staff where full 
harmony is used, and then comes the theme, 
as shown in our illustration. Upon this 





theme the entire work is based. There is, 
however, a five-note theme which comes in 
an under part and of which much is made 
for later episodes. Then the theme is taken 
by the left hand in harmony while the right 
plays a simple scale passage above it as an 


embellishment. Soft materials are used on’ 


page 12 in contrast, and then on page 15 
and again on the last staff the pedals become 
active with semiquavers, while between these 
two passages the righthand semiquaver ven- 
ture is repeated. We cannot conscientiously 
eall this one of Mr. Yon’s better numbers; 
that would be unfair to them and to our 
readers also. But it is highly effective on 
certain programs, we might say indispen- 
sable, and it is capable of giving such a 
good account of itself that the audience will 
be well pleased. It is comparatively easy to 
play. 

Church and theater organists will require 
it, just as the recitalist does, for certain very 
specific programs when its title and inspi- 
ration exactly fill the bill; for such occasions 
it is much superior to the tedious variations 
on American patriotic airs—fortunately the 


composer has exercised unique good sense ~ 


in restraining his hand from including any 
such in this piece. (Fischer $1.25) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

J. C. BARLETT: A Dream in F, tran- 
seribed by Gatty Sellers. A playable ar- 
rangement of a number that is already well 
known in its original song version. It is 
a beautiful bit of melody, inspirational in- 
stead of manufactured, and will be heard 
with pleasure by all audiences. (Ditson 50c) 

GRIEG: CHoraLeE: GEDANKENVOLL ICH 
WanperE, Op. 66-18, transcribed by Mr. 
O. A. Lindquist. A choral-prelude of the 
Bach essence, though with a modern-sound- 
ing theme for its subject, and with variations 
somewhat more lively than Bach indulged in 
by habit. Instead of the fluent part-writing 
of a Bach chorale we have the predominant 
melody with counterpoint and harmony 
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taking second place equally. For use in very 
dignified services. (Schirmer 60 cents) 
Prasant’s Sone, Op. 65-2, transcribed by 
Mr. O. A. Lindquist. There is the peasant 
atmosphere, though the composer has chosen 
to add quite a little in his accompaniment, 
with the result that it is not strictly a folk- 
tune in effect. (Schirmer 50 cents) 
SHEPHERD Boy, Op. 54-1, Gm. transerip- 
tion by Mr. O. A. Lindquist. Opening with 
a quiet pastoral theme mostly unaccom- 
panied, gradually working through the 
shepherd’s quieter moods and reaching a 
miniature storm scene on the second page, 
subsiding again with the pastoral quietude. 
-Typically Grieg, moody, a painting in tone 
instead of colors. A work of this kind makes 
charming music and is an ornament to every 
library, though just how frequently a player 
can program it to advantage depends upon 
each individual case. Perhaps its greatest 
blessing will be that conferred in spirit 
upon its possessor, through his playing it for 
himself rather than for his public; after all 
is said and done the fact remains that the 
player’s musicianship is much higher than 
that of the audience and must be so main- 
tained—how is that to be done except by his 
playing for himself the abstract wonders of 
music that appeal only to him and not to 
his audience? (Schirmer 60 cents) 
HOLMES: En Mer Df, transcription by 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft. On THE SEA, as 
English audiences will see it programmed, 
will give a good picture of its subject. It 
is, in a way, almost as good as the one and 


only. The undulating rhythm, soothing har- © 


monies, and inevitable melody, all are there, 
and of good quality. There are sudden and 
wide key shifts—from D flat to A, from D 
flat to E—and there is the thumbed melody. 
Altogether the piece makes good music and 
will be heard with pleasure by all audiences. 
It is comparatively easy to play, though 
perhaps the average player will not adapt it 
to his organ at sight on account of the 
thumbing. 

SUMNER SALTER: Benepic ANrMA 
MEA, or Three Prelude Improvisations as the 
composer sub-titles them. They are strictly 
in improvisational style, easy to play, making 
good use of the organ in its own style. No. 
2 is the best of the set; it has better melodies 
and a more musical and less sketchy mood; 
as a prelude to a solemn service it would 
serve very well. And as postludes to any 
normal service where thoughtfulness instead 
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of jubilation has been the key-note, these 
three pieces under the one cover will serve 
admirably. (Schirmer 75c) 

SCHUBERT: Serenade, transcribed by 
Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes in good organ 
style. If the reader has no version of this 
universally loved work he should secure this 
transcription at once; after all, we must con- 
sider our audiences some times. . (Schirmer 
60c) 

SCHUMANN: TRAUMEREI AND ROMANZE, 
transcribed by Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes 
who has made a very good job of it. If any 
heart is unresponsive to TRAUMEREI, then it 
should be lodged in the breast of an Esquimo. 
(Schirmer 60c) 

G. E. TANGUAY: Prayer Cm, an orig- 
inal composition with an accurate title. The 
work begins mildly, in prayer style, and 
works up to a very strong climax through 
the medium of harmony rather than move- 
ment: the same steady, measured tread is 
maintained throughout. Then follow. new 
materials in the sharply contrasting key of 
D, and, after a page, returns to a twenty- 
two measure restatement of the original 
melody, in subdued style. Altogether a 
highly effective piece of church music for a 
very solemn portion of the service. (Ditson 
60 cents) 

WAGNER: Lohengrin Weppinc Marcu, 
transcribed by Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes. 
I once tried to have the bride use another 
march but she couldn’t for the life of her 
te!l when to come in; I never tried it again. 
I guess a bride should have her own way at 
least once. (Schirmer 60c) 

SCOTCH: “BonntE WeE THING”, and 
“HUNDRED Pipers”, both arranged for chorus 
of men’s voices by Kenneth M. Murchison. 
They are alike saturated with Scotch idioms, 
but the first makes slightly more strenuous 
demands on the first tenors than the second; 
the second is the better of the two in other 
ways also; these two should be popular with 
Scotch audiences. (Schirmer 10c¢ and 12c) 


Taxes 


UR present stupid and criminal tax 

method punishes the good and rewards 
the evil. It fines those who use their oppor- 
tunities and gives a premium to those who 
do not. We have made it more profitable 
to be an idler and a grafter than to be a 
worker.—James S. Brown. — 








Recital Programs 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Selections 
Goodwin — Cradle Side. Olden times. 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue Dm 


Bach — Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Austin — Pilgrims Progress Part 1 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Sym. 5) 
Bonnet — Elfes 
Becker — Sortie Solennelle 
ALLAN BACON 
PARSONS COLLEGE 
“Development of Organ Music’’ 
Pachelbel (1635) — Chant de Noel 
Bach (1685) — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Mendelssohn (1809) — Adagio (Son. 1) 
Franck (1822) — Choral Am 
Characteristic Pieces: 
Springtime — Kinder 
Brookside’ — Boisdeffre 
Pedal Etude — Bricqueville 
Chinese Garden — Stoughton 
Isoldes Liebestod — Wagner 
Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 
ARTHUR G. COLBORN 


St. STEPHENS — BRISTOL, ENG. 
Kroeger — Festal March 
Torres — Cancion Triste 
Kinder — Evening 


Macdougall — Salutation 
Loud — Sominus Regnavit 
Colborn — Melody E 
Taylor — Impromptu 
JOHN CONNELL 
TOWN HALL — JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

Selections 
Elgar — Gerontiue Prelude 
Mac Dowell — Wild Rose 
Haydn — Clock Movement 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
Fricker — Concert Overture C 
Halsey — Nocturne Em 
Bach — Gavotte Gm 
Turner — Scherzo Fm 
Gounod — Marche Militaire 
Rubinstein — Russian Patrol 
Meale — Scherzo 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
St. JoHNS METHODIST — MEMPHIS 
Dedicating new Austin 

Sibelius — Finlandia 
Russell — Song of Basket Weaver 
Wolstenholme — Allegretto 


Berwald — Variations and Fugue 
Mailly — Andante (Son. 1) 
Swinnen — Chinoiserie 

Franck — Piece Heroique 

Lemare — Cuckoo. Bee 
Improvisation 


FRANK MERRILL CRAM 
NORMAL AUDITORIUM — POTSDAM, N. Y. 
American Program 
Rogers — Suite 
Kinder — Idyll 
Diton — Swing Low 
Mac Dowell — Wiki Rose 
Macfarlane — Evening Bells and Cradle Song 
French Program 
Franck — Piece Heroique 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 
Debussy —- Romance 
Guilmant — Scherzo (Son. 5) 
Dubois — Fiat Lux 
Widor — Finale (Son. 2) 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Commencement Program 
Bonnet —- Variations de Concert 
Stoughton — Chinese Garden 
Macheth — Intermezzo 
Wagner — Tristan Prelude 
Nevin — Tragedy Tin Soldier 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
Lemare — Andantino 
Dvorak — Finale (New World) 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Selections 
Renaud — Angelus. Grand Chorus D. 


Rogers — Arioso in Ancient Style 
Guilmant — Sonata 4 
Kinder — Evening 


Erb — Triumphal March Df 
Verdi — Aida Grand March 
Stebbins — Swan 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM — ST. PAuL 
Minnesota M.T.A. Program 
Gale — Sunshine and Shadow 
Henselt — Ave Maria 
Boellmann — Fantasie Dialogue 
Jacob — Sunrise. Vintage. 
Barnes — Toccata Gregorian 
Vierne — Scherzetto Fsm 
Bonnet — Revery 


Stoughton — Enchanted Forest 
Bach — Two Choralpreludes 
Bach — Pessacaglia 
Jepson — Pantomime 
Krieger — Toccata 
HUGO GOODWIN 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
Wagner — Siegfried Waldweben 
Mendelssohn — Spring Song 
Kinder — Springtime 
Stoughton — March of Gnomes , 
Bonnet — Song of Springtime 
Palmgren — Maynight 
Grieg — To Spring 
Demarest -— Thanksgiving (Suite) 
RAY HASTINGS 
METHODIST CHURCH — COVINA, CAL. 
Mendelssohn —- Wedding March 
Bach —- Aria D 
Wagner — Pilgrims Chorus 
Meale — Magic Harp 


Hastings — Exaltation. Forgiveness. Immortality. 
Hastings — Melody of Love. Just for Fun. Cap- 
rice Heroic. 


Sullivan — Lost Chord 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 
Dvorak — Humoresque 
Verdi — Aida Grand March 
CHARLES O’ HAVER 
CONGREGATIONAL — SANTA BARBARA 
Read — Festival March 
Bach — Aria D 
Wagner — Pilgrims Chorus 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose. Swan. 
O’Haver — Reverie Df 
Read — Offertory Af 
CLARENCE REYNOLDS 
. AUDITORIUM — DENVER 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile 
Svensden — Romance 
Faure — The Palms = 
Poldini — Dancing Doll 
Delibes — Pizzicati (Sylvia) 
Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Selections 
Brahms — A Rose Springs into Bloom 
Debussy — Andante (St. Qt.) 
Borowsky — Sonata Fm 
Handel — Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile (Sym. 5) 
ADA EMILY SANDEL 
First PRESBYTERIAN —————/? 
Texas F. M. C. Program 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 1 
Hallaender — March 
Dethier — Scherzo 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
Hollins — Intermezzo 
JAMES E. SCHEIRER 





2? TYRONE, Pa. 
Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 
Beethoven — Adatio 
Mozart — Minuet 


Bach — Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Bach — Aria D 

Henselt — Etude 

Drdla — Souvenir, 

Widor’— Sonata Romane 
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HENRY F. SEIBERT 
READING AND PoTTsTOWN, Pa. 
Selections 
Boccherini — Minuet 
Yon — Gesu Bambino 
Boex — Marche Champetre 
Kinder — Moonlight 
Guilmant — Allegretto Pastorale 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 1 
Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit 
WILLIAM RILEY SMITH 
St. JoHNS — SACRAMENTO 
Kuhnau — Sacred Head 
Bach — Toccata F. 
Handel — Largo 
Guilmant — Pecaat March and Chant 
Nevin — Sketches of City 
Debussy — Prelude YEnfant, 
Lemare — Chant de Bonheur 
Bonnet — Elfes. Variations de Concert. 
EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
- Baptist CHURCH — FAIRFIELD, ALA 
Dedicatory Recital 
Suppe — Poet and Peasant Overture 
Mascagni — Intermezzo (Cav, Rus.) 
Sullivan — Lost Chord 
Wagner — Tannhauser March 
Mendelssohn — Spring Song 
Flagler — Variations on American Air 
Drdla — Souvenir 
Liszt — Rakoczy March 
EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
JORDON HALL — Boston 
Pupils Recital 
Guilmant — Finale (Son. 4) 
Elisio Masucci 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 2 
Benjamin A. Delano 
Guilmant — Berceuse 
Miss Hazel Cann 
Bach — Fugue Gm 
Leland A. Arnold 
Truette — — Symphonique (Suite) 
Gerald F. Fraze 
Beethoven — Ist Mvt, Piano Concerto Cm 
Lillian G. Collins 
Borowski — 1st Mvt. Sonata 1 
Charles L. Budden 
Guilmant — ist, Mvt. Sonata 1 
Miss Mildred M. Partridge 
Boellmann — Priere and Toccata Gothique 
William F. Frank 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 
UNIVERSITY METHODIST — SEATTLE 
Franck — Chorale 3 
Manney — Fancy Free 
Matthews — Spring 
Palmgren — May Night 
Ferrata — Nocturne 
Grieg — Sunshine Song 
d’Antalffy — Drifting Clouds 
Lemare — Song of Summer 
Beethoven — Minuet G 
Bizet — Minuet l’Arlesienne 
Guilmant — Dreams (Son. 7). Allegretto Fsm. 
Bonnet — Romance sans Paroles. Elfes, 
Wagner — Tannhauser March 


Arbesque. Cortege. 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 
WARREN D. ALLEN, of Stanford University, is 
being booked for a recital tour across the continent 
early in the fall; = expects to spend a part of the 
winter in New 
CHARLES A. ANTHONY, of Zion Union Reform- 
ed Church, Strausstown, Pa, was. recently mar- 


ried to Miss Mamie Lesher; Mr. Anthony is a. 
graduate of the Eastman-Gaines School, Pough- 
keepsie, N 


. x 
MISS MABEL -BROCKWAY, of Stone Church, 
has been appointed organist of Ply- 


Clinton, N. Y. 
Y., beginning her 


mouth ge ge Utica, ea 
duties there of Oct 

WINSLOW CHENEY, a MSait Lake City, is 
spending the season in New York City to continue 
his organ studies; Mr. Cheney is a pupil o: 
John % Mearns ag the famous recitalist of Salt! 


JOSEPH w “CLOKEY, of Miami University, 
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spent his vacation in a motor-camping trip through 
New England. 

JESSE CRAWFORD, now located in Chicago, is 
giving special organ performances at the noon hour 
each day, using both popular and standard organ 
selections. 

MISS FRANCES L, DAVIS, one of the Critics 
on the staff of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, spent 
@ vacation period in Maine, dividing her time be- 
tween the mountains and the sea shore, for both of 
which Maine is famous. 

WHEATON C. FERRIS of St. Louis recently 
broadcasted a recital from his residence organ, for 
which purpose the necessary amplifying apparatus 
was transferred to his home from the Municipal 
Theater; the Post-Dispatch radio station KSD 
broadcasted the recital. Mr, Charles Galloway was 
the recitalist. 

HAROLD FLAMMER, publisher, is on tour a- 
cross the continent for the purpose of visiting the 
prominent music centers of America; he returns 
to New York in the fall. 

JOHN H. GOWER, at one time organist of the 
Princess Royal’s Chapel at Windsor, died in Den- 
ver, Col., July 30, after a paralytic stroke; Dr. 
Gower was active in physical research and had 
worked with Oliver Lodge, Conan Doyle, and others. 

MISS KATHRYN GREENMAN of Chicago spent 
the summer in study in Philadelphia and New York. 

MISS GRACE HAND, of the Methodist Church 
of Torrington, Conn., has been appointed organist 
of the First Congregational Church, Winsted, Conn., 
beginning her duties in September; Miss Hand 
studied music in Hartford and Waterbury, and was 
organist of the Torrington Church for 12 years. 

CARROLL HARTLINE, of St. Stephens Church, 
Reading, has been appointed organist of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading; Mr. Hartline is a pupil 
of Mr, Henry F. Seibert, who has recently resigned 
from Trinity in order to transfer his activities to 
New York City where he has recently been appoint- 
ed organist of Trinity Lutheran Church. 

WELLS HIVELY, of the Pantages Theater, Kan- 
sas City, is upsetting the dignity of the Pantages 
screen, according to the K, C. Post, by receiving 
applause for his playing through the showing of the 
picture itself. 

ROY HOLMES, of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., spent the summer in Cape Cod. 

WEBSTER JOHNSON has been appointed or- 
ganist of Zelda Theater, Duluth, Minn. 

JACK LEWIS of Howard Theater, Atlanta, is 
giving special organ numbers before each program, 
and plays any numbers called for by his audience. 

FREDERICK JAMES MARCHBANK, a graduate 
of Dominion College of Music, Montreal, has been 
appointed organist of the Holy Comforter, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

HAROLD McINTYRE has been appointed organ- 
ist of Grove Theater, Elgin, Ill., a position he form- 
erly held. 

MISS MAY E. MELIUS has been appointed or- 
ganist of Trinity Lutheran Church, Albany, N. Y., 
where she plans a series of musicals for the com- 
ing season. 

ERNEST MITCHEL, of Trinity Church, Boston, 
has been appointed organist of Grace Church, New 


York. 

MISS SHIRLY DEAN NEVIN, daughter of the 
anthem composer George B. Nevin and brother of 
the composer of organ music Gordon Balch Nevin, 
has contributed a sketch to The Presbyterian mag- 
azine of July 27 on “Choir-Stall and Pulpit’; the 
Nevin family is doing its full share to help the cause 
of church music. 

WILLARD I. NEVINS, who recently took unto 
himself a wife, —_ his honey-moon abroad, includ- 
ing a stay in Pari: 

HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL took his choir 
boys to their annual camp in August, and was ac- 
companied by Mr. Willam Roche, Jr., who is also 
blessed or otherwise with a boychoir. 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER has issued the 


. 1922 prospectus of Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, of 


which he is Director. The first term begins Sept, 12 
and Commencement is scheduled for June 14; Mr. 
Riemenschneider personally heads the organ depart- 
ment and has three practise organs and a _ pedal 
piano for his department in addition to a 4-74 Austin 
in the Auditorium. Dickinson’s new Technic. and 
Art of Organ Playing, Clemens’ Modern School for 
the Organ, and Kock’s Book of Scales are among 
the text-books used. A Wagner Program and a Yon 
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Program are scheduled for Mr. Riemenschneider’s 

note-worthy recitals of the coming season. 

a “LIAM a - of St. Georges Church, 
alifax, is spendin is vacation in Au in 

Philadeiphia. . a 

JOHN ROLANDO, of St. Patricks Church, Albany, 
is spending the summer in Europe, with special 
attention to Italy in the interests of church music. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT, concert organist who goes 
to New York City as his future headquarters, has 
secured quarters at 244 West 74th Street, within 
easy distance from Trinity Lutheran Church to which 
he has been recently appointed. 

FRANCIS W. SNOW, of Church of the Advent, 
Boston, has been appointed to Trinity Church, 
Boston, beginning his duties in September. 

ARTHUR SPENCER has been appointed organist 
of Saengers Theater, Monroe, La. 

J. DONALD STRAWN, of Vincennes, Ind., has 
been appointed organist of Desmond Theater, Port 
Huron, Mich., where he has an excellent 3-manual 
Hillgreen-Lane organ; the Desmond was opened 
July 27th. 

THE REV. DR. A. B. STUBER, energetic and 
popular pastor of St. Peters Church, Canton, Ohio, 
is spending a brief vacation in the middle west where 
he is viewing some of the wonders of America’s own 
scenery; Dr. Stuber recently greeted his many friends 
with a post-card photo of himself and his new 
Cadillac, the gift of his many friends in Canton. 
Oh for the day when organists too will receive 
Cadillacs and Hudsons and Packards, merely as 
tokens of appreciation from their many friends! 
What a life it will be for us then. 

. C€. UNGERER, organist of St. Patricks 
Cathedral, New York, and director of the Institute 
of Concert Virtuosi who are featuring the recitals 
of Mr. Pietro A. Yon, sailed July 29 for Italy, to 
return in October. 

EMIL VELASCO, formerly of the Tivoli and 
Chicago Theaters, Chicago, a graduate of Chicago 
Musical College, has been appointed organist of 
Indiana Theater. Terre Haute. 

WILLIAM MANSELL WILDER has been ap- 
pointed organist of White. Temple, Portland, Oregon, 
beginning in September. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


WARREN D. ALLEN: July 2, 6, Stanford Uni- 
versity, American programs. 

JOSEPH SAYLOR BLACK: July 30, Gary, Ind., 
First Presbyterian. 

MISS EDNA BROWN: July 7, Greenville, S. C., 
First Presbyterian, first of summer season. 

LOUIS CURTIS: July 19, Cincinnati, East High 
School. 

MARSHALL ‘W. GISELMAN: July 16, San Diego, 
an evening recital, with subsequent evening recitals 
during Dr. Stewart’s absence, on the Out-Door-.organ. 

CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE: St. Paul, Minn., 
Auditorium recitals daily at noon. 

RS. 0. B. HARTSOG: July 21, Greenville, 8. C., 
Fourth Presbyterian. 

RAY HASTINGS: July 23, White Temple, Ore., 
First Baptist. 

F. ARTHUR HENKEL: July 7, Nashville, Tenn., 
Ward-Belmont Auditorium. 

WILLIAM J. KRAFT: July 28, Upland, Cal., 
Chaffey Union High School, first of a series of four. 

H. KRUMPELIN: July 11, Fort Worth, Texas, 
First Presbyterian. 

J. J. McCLELLAN: Salt Lake City, summer series 
in the Tabernacle. 

WILLIAM MIDDELSCHULTE: July 9, 16, 23, 
30, Niles, Mich., Sacred Heart Chapel. 

MRS. C. W. UPCHURCH: July 28, Greenville, 
8. C., 4th of weekly series. 

MISS VINAL PALMER: August 25, September 
18, Upland, Cal., Chaffey Union High School. 

UDA WALDROP: July 23, San Francisco, 3d of 
summer series. 

MRS. BALDWIN M. WOODS: August 7, Upland, 
Cal., Chaffey Union High School. 


NEW ORGANS 
ALLENTOWN, Pa.: Hippodrome, Estey under re- 


irs. 
BELOIT, bg Our Saviors Lutheran, 2-21 Moller, 
dedicated Aug. 
BRIDGRION, ou J.: First Presbyterian, under 
repairs, 


COLUMBUS, Ga.: Grand Theater, opening Labor 


ay. 

DAYTON, Ohio: National Cash Register Co., 4-60 
Estey contracted. 

DURHAMVILLE, N. Y.: St. Andrews Chapel, 
dedicated July 30. 

GREENFIELD, Mass.: Pocomptuck Lodge, $3,500. 
being raised, 

HANOVER, Pa.: St. Pauls Lutheran, Moller being 
installed. 

HUNTINGTON, Cal.: Princess Theater. 

JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.: Presbyterian, $20,000. 
Beman, gift of Mr. George F. Johnson. 

LINCOLN, Ill.: Star Theater, “ordered a few days 
ago” and “expect delivery about the middle of next 
week’’. (Speed, speed.) 

PHILADELPHIA: Falls of Schuylkill Baptist, 2-m 
Estey, gift of Mr. and Mrs, John Stinson in memory 
of Mrs. Sarah Ann Ayrten, dedicated July 16. 

RICHMOND, Cal.: T. & D. Theater, 3-15 costing 
$40,000. (Just think of it). 

SAN FRANCISCO: Royal Theater. 

SHERRILL, N. Y.: Plymouth Church, building 
under supervision of Mr, Homer P. Whitford who will 
give dedicatory recital. 

SOUTHOLD, N. Y.: Universalist Church, 2-14 
Moller, dedicated July 29 by Mr. Caleb W. Cameron. 

STOCKTON, Cal.: Masonic Temple. 

Rialto Theater, Robert Morton installed. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.: Brown Memorial Church, in- 
stalled by W. i. Boyle. 

Cathedral icameniiee Conception, rebuilding by Mr. 
W. H. Boyle. 

St. Pauls Church, new motor being installed. 

TREMONT, Neb.: First Methodist, 3-m Austin 
installed by Mr. Frank Steere, inaugural recital July 

13 by Mrs. Louise Shadduck Zabrieskie. 

WASHINGTON: Convention Hall, it is proposed 
to erect an adequate organ in the proposed Hall. 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: St. Stephens, $2,000. in- 
stalled July 4 
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EXAMINATION COMMITTEE, Mr. Warren R. 
Hedden, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O., Chairman, announces 
the following: 
The Organ Pieces required for the Examinations 
in 1923 will be as follows: For the Fellowship— 
FuGve In A “4 Bach 
Peters, Bk. 2, 
Bridge & Higgs, Bk. 7, page 42 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Bk. 1, No. 4 
Widor-Schweitzer, Bk. 4, No, 6, page 66 
SONATA IN E MINOR, Op. 19, A. G. Ritter 
LARGO E MAESTOSO, and ALLEGRO 
(from First Sonata), Guilmant 
For the Associateship— 
PRELUDE IN B MINOR, Bach 
Peters, Bk. 2, No, 10, page 78 
Bridge & Higgs, separate No. 9 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Bk. 1, page 58 
Widor-Schweitzer, Bk, 4, No. 7, page 71 
First MovEMENT from Sonata No. 12 in D flat, 
Rheinberger. 


GENERAL NOTES 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA by the late H. Brooks 
Day is now in course of publication by the house 
of J. Fischer & Bro, who publish Mr. Day’s EASTER 
CANTATA and his organ works; the Christmas Cantata 
is being proof- -read at this writing and will be sent 
to the press in a few weeks so that it will be avail- 
able to the public early in September. 

GEORGE B. NEVIN’S cantata, THE CROWN OF 
LIFE, is to be drawn upon for a tenor and bass duet 
which is being published separately under the title 
“Blessed is the man” 

n. APPELLATE COURT decides that the 
motion. picture news reel “is a Spectacle or show 
rather than a medium of opinion” and does not re- 
quire “literacy....to understand it’, and that there- 
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fore while the newspapers are not subject to censor- 
ship the news reels are. 

CLEVELAND UNION MUSICIANS have notified 
theater owners of a new wage scale ‘‘which averages 
about a 22 per cent boost’, Where do they get their 
nerve? 

ST, LOUIS MUSICIANS are back at work at the 
same rate of pay as the old scale; managers have 
the privilege of determining the number of musicians 
they wish to employ between June 15 and August 15 
—the rest of the year they are apparently still under 
the dictation of labor chiefs. This is a free country, 
so it’s all right. 

$100, PRIZE offered by Mendelssohn Club of Phila- 
delphia is open to all composers residing in United 
States or Canada; the composition is to be in eight 
parts unaccompanied. 

DEGREES IN MUSIC may now be granted by 
the Indiana University School of Music. 

HUGO RIESENFELD is again giving treats te 
the poor children and those confined to orphanages 
and institutions in New York by having them come 


‘by special invitation to the Rialto theater in groups 


of a hundred. Mr. Riesenfeld has in this way given 
pleasure to thousands of poor children, both in the 
summer season and at Christmas time. 

HOW MANY BOOKS has your library on the sub- 
ject of your chosen profession? How much is one 
good idea worth? A book is sold in quantity and 
the price is generally insignificant. Would you en- 
gage a physician who had no books on medicine, a 
lawyer who had no law books, an architect who ig- 
nored the literature of his profession? How much 
is an organist worth who does not possess the full 
(and very meager it is at that) literature of his pro- 
fession? There are six books advertised in this issue, 
five of them éxclusively for the organist, and every 
one indispensible to the truly professional musician: 
how many of them have you? 

TEN GEMS of organ pieces, every one & success, 
were advertised in our last issue, and are repeated 
in this. 100 per cent successes. How many of them 
have you! How far could you run a Cadillac if 
you never renewed your supply of gasoline and oil? 
How long can you continue your prestige if you fail 
to renew your supply of the only thing- you have 
to offer — organ music? 

THE DUPRE TOUR begins, by present bookings, 
October 5 in Montreal and continues across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific; M. Dupre returns to New 
York after Christmas and continues his tour in the 
east. He is booked to appear with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and in all probability he will also appear 


with the Boston Symphony. In July he dedicated - 


the first section of the great organ in Westminster 
Cathedral, London, with three recitals under the 
patronage of tlie dignitaries of the English Catholic 
Church. 

SCHOOL FOR THEATER ORGANISTS in the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Frank Van Dusen, has the largest 
summer enrollment in its history. Mr. Van Dusen 


has been very successful in actually placing his pupils ° 


and in giving screen experience in advance of 
actual engagements. 

THE ORGAN, the new quarterly journal being 
published by Musical Opinion, London, England, has 
reached its second year; the first copy of the second 
volume contains an historical article on the Organs 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with 3 full-page illustra- 
tions; the first half of Dr. Audsley’s exposition of 
his system of organ designing; an article on the 
Schulze Organ in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Armley, 
with three photographs; a twelve page article by J. 
Matthews “On Playing Bach’; and various notes 
and reviews of organs, music, ete., etc. The Organ 
is published in the convenient 7 x 10 size, with 
single columns to the page and a_ page slightly 
smaller than our own; the present issue contains 
64 pages, though by reason of the paper stock used 
it bulks up well into book shape. Altogether The 
Organ is recommended to every professional organist 
in America as being the one representative British 
journal to which all ought to subscribe. 

VOICER gets his dues: A recent inaugural recital 
program carried this note: “The organ was voiced 
by Edward Wilson.”’ Wouldn’t it be a good thing 
to give the voicer credit in this way on every in- 
augural program? 

NORFOLK, Neb., now has its own organ repair 
and sales service; Mr. R. S. Ballantyne has estab- 
lished an office in Norfolk, 

ONE FINGER GONE, and yet Mr. Stanley Blizard, 


an English organist who lost the forefinger of his 
right hand in the War, recently gave a recital in- 
cluding Bach’s PRELUDE AND FUGUE in D, 

A BACH PROGRAM in England recently included 
some of the choral works of that master, followed 
by the choralpreludes on the same melodies. 

VIERNE’S FOUR SYMPHONIES were given in 
two recitals by Mr. Matthias Turton, Leeds, England; 
Nos. 1 and 3 made the first program, and 2 and 4 
the second. 

R. C. O. TEST PIECES were played in recital 
by Mr. H. V. Spanner, London, a blind organist. 

A PRIX d’EUROPE is offered annually by the 
Province of Quebec to its most talented musician. 
Marie-Anne Messenie, pianist, won the prize this 
year—$3,000. for a year’s study in Europe. 

FUNERAL SERVICE—for an organ, given in 
Chicago to mark the passing of a fine old organ when 
it was to be taken out and replaced by a modern 
instrument. Good idea? 

ST. ANNS CHURCH, Brooklyn, is said to have 
been used recently by George Arliss for his forth- 
coming photoplay, ‘The Silent Voice’’. 

LONG BEACH First Methodist Church hgs in- 
stalled a motion picture machine. Miss Laurelle L. 
Chase, organist of the church, devotes special at- 
tention to the seletion of — music for the programs 
when the pictures are use 

EARLY SPANISH- CALIFORNIA Folk Songs have 
been harmonized and arranged by Gertrude Ross and 
published by J. Fischer & Bro.; there are ten songs 
in the collection. 

MUSIC OR RAIN? One or the other, so a 
British correspondent contends, is responsible for 
larger audiences in a seaside cinema. Will good 
music coax more people in than rain can drive in? 

THE PRESENT POSTAGE RATES on magazines 
of national circulation were fixed for War Revenue 
purposes only in 1917 and are 325 per cent higher 
than in 1916. Every one of the items carried in 
the War Revenue measures has been either repealed 
entirely or very greatly modified — excepting this 
tax on magazines. The publishers do not ask for 
normal rates, but are content if they are taxed only 
175 per cent! Is there a reason why congressmen 
and senators have discriminated against the only 
national agency that carries intelligence and infor- 
mation broadcast across America? Ignorance made 
autocrats’ possible in the good old Dark Ages; per- 
haps they expect it to repeat. 

ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL THEATER, whose an- 
nouncement of Mid-Summer Opera has been sent us 
by one of our readers, is a project of which the 
possibilities are limitless. By charter all profits must 
be put back into further development, so that St. 
Louis, if its municipal theater is wisely managed 
and popularly supported, should ultimately become 
the great music center of America. Apparently there 
is no organ in this great out-door theater at present: 
it will have an organ sooner or later, and there is 
time enough. 


NOTABLE REBUILDS IN ENGLAND 


ST. MARGARETS, Anfield, Liverpool, where Mr. 
William Faulkes presides, has lately been rebuilt by 
Rushworth & Dreaper. 

BLACKBURN TOWN HALL’S new organ, the 
work of Rushworth & Dreaper, was opened May 25th 
by M. Marcel Dupre, whose program was, as usual, 
entirely French with the exception of the Bach num- 
ber. 

WORCESTER CATHEDRAL organ, a Hope-Jones 
which shows marked signs of wear and tear, is to 
be rebuilt by Harrison & Harrison. 

CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, Oxford, is to 
have its organ rebuilt by Harrison & Harrison as 
soon as funds can be obtained. 

ST. JOHNS COLLEGE CHAPEL, Cambridge, is 
having its organ overhauled by Harrison & Harrison; 
the fine reeds of Norman’ & Beard are to be left un- 
touched. 

WESTMINSTER CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL has 
had its first installment of the new organ, built by 
Willis & Lewis at a cost of £6370. At present 13 of 


' the 19 Great registers are in position, 13 of the 15 


Swell, 8 of the 18 Pedal, and 1 of the 14 Solo 
registers; none of the 9 Choir registers have been 
placed as yet. When completed the instrument, 
with cost of upkeep, will amount to £16,000. Wind 
pressures vary from 8” on the Choir to 30” for 
the Solo Tubas and Pedal Bombarde. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL organ is reported to 
be ready for installation in 1924. 








The Art of 
Organ Building 
by 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


“The book of the century.” — 
Dr CHARLES VINCENT 


The one supreme book of the organ 
world. Entire remaining edition has 
been purchased and autographed De 
Luxe sets are available to discriminat- 
ing buyers. Costs less than a month’s 
salary; the pride possession of a life- 


of our Chureh. Here is an unexceelled 


Wanted 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Salary, $1,800. to start 


Must be in full sympathy with the 
Catholic Service; must be able to 
deve'op the best Boychoir in our City, 
to give preludial recitals on our fine 
three-manual organ, and to make him- 
self an integral part of the Services 


opportunity for a young man to 
associate himself with a pastor who 
will be at all times frank and earnest 
in an endeavor to help, and who will 
just as steadfastly refrain from mak- 


time. ing suggestions onee his organist has 
shown that he is able to develop ideas 
of his own in accord with the highest 
standards of practical Catholie Church 
Music. Give full particulars about 
yourself and your equipment in your 
first letter. Address Dr. A. B. Stuber, 
614 Cleveland Ave., N. W., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Specification and price on request 


The American Organist 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 








What do You Teach? 


Do you teach your pupils to do as you tell them? 

Or do you teach them to think? 

Do you encourage them to think that they are sufiicient in themselves, or at 
least that the combination of you and them is intellectually invincible? 

Or do you teach them to gather a harvest of thought and practise whenever 
and wherever they can, gleaning therefrom the good and discarding the bad? 

Are your pupils self-centered and one-sided products who do not know and 
do not care what other professional organists are doing and thinking? 

Or are they gradually developing under your guidance into students who know 
all currents and cross-currents of thought within the ranks of their chosen 
profession? 

Within the covers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST each year is found the greatest 
wealth of thought and discussion and suggestion, all of an intensely practical and 
professional character, that has ever been made available to the organ student; 
for actual bulk it is from six to ten times as great as.can possibly be gathered 
from any Convention of professionals—and it costs you no ear-fare; no hotel bills, 
no sacrificed vacation— it is brought to your reading table and there awaits your 
own convenience. 

Teachers are given special rate for first-year subsriptions of their pupils, 
write for particulars—what you do now, determines what their future is to be, 
broad and full, or narrow and only partially developed. They are paying you 
to insure its being the best and fullest and broadest. You ean achieve that only 
by teaching them to think for themselves; and that’s what THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST exists for. 

Write for particulars today. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 467 City Hall Station, New York. 
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Tick- Tock-Tick-Tock- Tick- Tock 


OINTING to the absence of “any great 
P tonal improvement in the organ dur- 
ing the past seventy years” aroused 
much controversy, but very little 
argument: we cannot argue about facts, we 
merely accept them. About the distortion 
of fact, wilful or otherwise, we can argue, 
and the arguments that arose over the dis- 
tortion of the fact was successful in re- 
minding us all that the organ has made re- 
markable strides in the improvement of the 
tones of many of its registers. 
Improvement in the diapasons and strings 
will go on as long as the art of organ. build- 
ing thrives. There is no perfect violin tone. 
Stradivari could only emphasize and not 
exhaust the possibilities of the violin: how 
then can we expect the organ builder to 
imitate in tin, and excel in that imitation, 
the tone that the master of all could not 
himself standardize? If perchance one 
might contend that the violin tone being 
delivered today on contract is wofully 
inferior to that of Thinne, for example, we 
only need reply that when Thinne was 
building his matchless violin pipes he was 
not working as the lowest bidder on an 
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open-bid job. There’s the difficulty. We 
want an organ. We raise twenty thousand 
dollars, and instead of buying an organ with 
twenty thousand dollars we throw it on the 
market, yell for bids, and the lowest bidder 
gets the job; this is not organ building, it 
is marketing. Even a New England house- 
wife has better sense than that and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch are as Platos in com- 
parison. 

All the great improvements made in the 
tones otf individual registers in American 
organ building in recent years have been 
made by the builders themselves and in spite 
of us, the players. We merely ask our 
builders to bid on the cheapest possible 
methods of manufacture, and after we’ve 
gotten a builder’s signature on such a con- 
tract we begin to beg for things we have 
been entirely unwilling to bid for. Is it 
fair? When we have tied a builder to a 
rock-bottom price, is it fair to complain of 
the workmanship that goes with it? But in 
spite of this the builders have striven up- 
ward—and you and I have tones and 
mechanisms the father of our art never 
dreamed of way back there in Kisenach, 
Kothen, and Leipzig. 

But these individual tonal improvements 
in sum total are not sufficient to constitute 
any great tonal advance in the organ. By 
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having a few righteous men imported to 
Nineveh, we could not contend that Jonah’s 
mission were futile. By having a few warm 
days in December we cannot expect that our 
winters are turning to summer. Queen Anne 
might have improved the powder of her 
wig, the hoops of her skirts, the trains of 
her dresses, and yet the modern feminine 
dress—what little there is left of it—would 
be no nearer realization. Even at that it’s 
more sensible than the dust-catchers our 
grandmothers wore. 

Is the present accepted system, or lack 
of it, in organ design, all that can be desired 
in the organ of tomorrow? It usually re- 
quires radical departure from accepted 
methods and accepted thought to make ad- 
vance in any backward -art. The canvas 
sails, the wooden hulls “of Columbus’ fleet 
had to give place to steam and steel e’er the 
British Navy could save the world for free 
peoples. The rider and his horse had to 
stand aside and let the gaso'ine engine whirl 
by, e’er East became West and California 
could shake hands with Maine. 

The average modern organ begins its life 
with a diapason, to which is added a flute, 
perhaps two or three flutes, some strings, 
some reeds, and a little wood-wind; it does 
that for the Great, and it does it for the 
Swell, and the Choir, and the Pedal; and 
if there be money enough it does it also for 
the Orchestral, the Echo, and the So’o: and 
then if the money be not exhausted it goes 
to the cther end of the church and begins 
all over again. The result is that neither 
you nor I ean pick up a specification today 
and say, with any degree of assurance, “Ah, 
this -is a specification by Rembrandt”, or 
“This is a Whistler specification”, or “This 
is a Franz Hals organ”. But why not? 
We can pick out a painting from any great 
master. We can pick out a Beethoven 
Symphony as surely as we can a Wagner 
Opera. Why are organs indistinguishable? 

The instruments being built today are all 
alike excepting in size. This does not mean 
that each has one diapason, two flutes, three 
strings, and a piccolo on the Great. It 
means that there is no master-idea behind 
anything that is done. The controlling 
principle is to have as many registers as the 
money will buy, and to have all the beauti- 
ful tone colors possible without sugar-coat- 
ing the thing to death. Copy fifteen speci- 
fications of as many organs from different 
builders, submit the unidentified fifteen to 
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each builder represented and ask each to 
kindly name his own product. They may 
defend themselves by saying that organ 
specifications are determined by and for the 
organists. Very well. Let us turn the trick 
on the players. We shall have some difficulty 
here because most players have designed 
only a very limited number of organs and 
can easily remember them all, but this need 
not disturb us; we shall submit the fifteen 
to disinterested organists who have had no 
hand in their design, and we shall ask them 
to identify the products. 

Think you an architect would fail to 
recognize a house of his own designing? As 
soon would a mother forget a father’s pay 
day. 

Valesquez might have contended that the 
manufacturers of colors were to blame for 
any lack of progress in his paintings; and 
if the colors had been inferior, perhaps they 
would have been culpable. We as organ 
artists may contend that the ones to blame 
for the present state of stagnation in organ 
design are the builders; and if the tones 
they are building for us were inferior, they 
would be to blame. But not so. Just as 
the paint-makers of Valesquez’ day were 
perfectly competent to manufacture any 
variety or quality of color demanded by that 
performer in colors, so also are the organ 
builders of today . perfectly competent to 
bui'd any quantity or quality of color you 
and I may ask of them. If the resultant 
product represents stagnation instead of 
progress, we are to blame, for we remain the 
determining factors in organ building. The 
organ builder who ignores the organist when 
a new instrument has been contracted for 
in his church, is a tyrant unworthy of the 
patronage of our profession. The organist 
who continues quantitive bidding and price- 
slashing when organs are being contracted 
for is—well, he is just a poor benighted soul 
who ought rather to be a brick-layer or 
ribbon clerk. 

Do you frequently experience the ex- 
hilaration of going to a new instrument, one 
with which you are unfamiliar? Such an 
organist finds himself playing away the 
hours in blissful ignorance of time and tide, 
why? In the answer to the why reposes a 
wealth of inspiration for the organ pro- 
fession, hiding beneath the unturned stone, 
a jewel unpossessed. And it’s your fault 
and mine. 

I hope to see the day when in this broad 
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world of ours there will be no two organs 
alike, save the ones that shall have already 
been built e’er these lines are printed, for 
in that day no organist even in the privacy 
of his studio will dare steal a glance over 
the specifications of his neighbor, for organs 
will be the one so different from the other 
that the perfidy of the copyist will be 
ineradicable from the pages of organ design, 
and the organ in the first Presbycopalian 
Cathedral of. Desmoines will be as different 
from that in Tampa as T.N.T. is from 
marshmallows. Do you know any law of 
science or art to say me nay in this? Let 
us think first, and answer second—if there 


be an answer. 
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APILIONIDAE are unexpected results, 
P an astounding offspring for the worm 

creature. An architect who should 
know more about our own business than do 
we ourselves would be no more of an 
anomoly than worms followed by papilioni- 
dae. Whether we like it or not, the mantle 
of prophecy, the sword of leadership, in 
organ matters has been taken from-our un- 
faithful hands and lodged securely in the 
person of an architect. You know him; he 
needs no introduction. Perhaps in this way 
does Nature get even with us for our railings 
against the truly marvelous ignorance of 
the average architect. How it has come to 
pass that Mr. George Ashdown Audsley has 
become the world’s foremost’ authority on 
and student of organ design need not be 
rehearsed here. 


Many years ago in England he set his 
hand to the building of an organ for his own 
residence. That was the beginning—a be- 
ginning that will ultimately go down in the 
pages of history. Even in spite of the un- 
bounded admiration spoken in its behalf by 
the foremost organists of two continents, it 
has not been accepted as the goal of chamber 
organ building nor the pattern upon which 
to construct the organ of the twentieth 
century, but never mind; the concave radi- 
ating pedal clavier was frowned upon by 
the god of things as they have always been 
in the Royal College of Organists of London, 


and its perfected pattern ignored completely 
by our own official American Guild of Or- 
ganists. The crescendo chamber was despised 
as trickery and sentimentalism for many 
decades. The balanced crescendo pedal is 
even today almost a new creation in dear old 
England. Time and tide in affairs of the 
organ move with deliberation, and ponder- 
ously. Let it be so. Art that moves too 
rapidly is cubistic, chaotic, Russian. Rather 
stagnation than that. 

The organ world today is coming into a 
new era of prosperity and popularity— 
coming just as rapidly as the organ players 
get ready for it. Legato will not bring it. 
Reverence for the organ will not hasten it. 
We need a new school of organ thought. 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull says we need it badly. 
Agreed. And, judging from the exponents 
his glorious England has sent us we can 
return the compliment. America will get 
that new school of organ playing ahead of 
both France and England, for French and 
English organists are visiting us in abun- 
dance and showing their ability or their 
lack of it all over our broad and forbearing 
country; the which all the while is seeping 
down into the soil that is shortly to sprout 
forth with a budding school of players who 
will knock the roof off both the Royal 
College and St. Sulpice. That’s the way we 
Americans do things. 

But we shall not side-track further. 
Before we are knocking roofs off we must 
have a few new ideas injected into organ 
design. It wi'l do our souls good to first 
ponder the slow progress the crescendo has 
made in organ design, the slow progress 
the perfected pedal clavier is making, the 
much slower progress the perfected Hope- 
Jones console is making, and perhaps the 
disastrous burst of speed being displayed 
by the unit system. Either we check the unit 
system or the unit system checks us. If 
your boarding house served you a seven- 
course dinner each course of which was 
founded on bread, you’d have died gas- 
tronomically long ago. If the music feasts 
the organist is serving up to his audiences 
is composed of fifty-nine different stoppings 
of the one register, audiences starve and we 
go beg for a living. Borrowing and duplex- 
ing are very present helps in time of 
financial depression, but the unit system is 
‘an easy way to make big money. 

Mr. Audsley has made more enemies 
among organ builders than there are organ 
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builders. Most of them are nominal, 
sportive, make-believe enemies. They strive 
mightily with him, and he with them, but 
when the feast is on they eat and drink as 
friends. In the mean time you and I and a 
great many other organ players get highly 
excited about it and half of us try to reform 
Mr, Audsley while the other half try to 
pacify the builders: and the whole thing 
makes a ludicrous show; Mr. Audsley is no 
more in need of reformation than the build- 
ers are of pacification. The thing that does 
need reformation is the system under which 
you and I continue to force organ builders 
to work. So long as organ building is done 
on the open bid method, just so long will 
diapasons be awful and vox humanas worse. 

The organ that opened the way to a great 
many advances in organs tonally was a little 
chamber instrument of nineteen registers— 
three on the Pedal, one unexpressive on the 
Great with four and eight expressives in two 
chambers, and three expressives on the 
Accompanimental Organ. Can you beat it! 
Show me the average nineteen-voice two- 
manual and I’ll pick out one crescendo with 
assurance, and if the instrument has been 
built in the past five years I might be bold 
enough to suggest two; but there I'll stop, 
for there has the organ stopped. 

Now what Mr. Audsley tried to do in this 
early attempt was as revolutionary and 
daring as the thing Marconi first did when 
he began to eliminate wires, and just as 
Marconi could not prophesy with assurance 
what a 1950 wirelessed world is to be like, 
neither could nor can Mr. Audsley prophesy 
with clarity what the 1990 organ world is 
to be like. Progress grows; it is not a frog 
or kangaroo. 

Many a man has asked me whither Mr. 
Audsley’s system is going, what it is striving 
to do. I don’t know. Neither does Mr. 
Audsley. To be sure he thinks he knows, 
just as Columbus thought he knew where his 
ship was going on Friday the 3d of August 
1492, but the fact is that he was going much 
farther and opening up vastly greater 
worlds than his wildest imagination could 
fancy; and so also is Mr. Audsley’s system 
destined to go much farther and achieve 
much greater benefits than even he can at 
present forecast. Alexander Graham Bell 
could no more imagine the layout of the 
Broad Street Exchange way back there when 
on the 2nd of June 1875 he first heard the 
twang of a metal spring over the wire than 
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a canary could learn to play Widor’s 
Tocatta. 

The main principles of the first Audsley 
Organ, as far as my organ-traditioned mind 
can grasp the situation, were two: Contrast 
and freedom of expression through the 
medium of the crescendo; and Ultra-refine- 
ment of tone values. We think we are dis- 
cussing tone values when we haggle over 
diapasons that are still so rough and raw 
that their tones sound worse than a horse’s 
laugh, and when we condemn a vox humana 
that sounds like a feline serenade, we think 
we are ultra-critical of tone values, and all 
the while we are merely in our infancy, and 
perhaps do not reulize it. 

If Stradivari could spend a. life-time 
producing a hundred or so really good 
violin tones, what are we to say of a system 
of production that demands sixty-one violin 
tones before it can turn out even. one 
register, and then asks a hundred registers 
a month from an organ factory? It can- 
not be done, not yet; but it will be. There 
will come a time when we shall have learned 
our-lessons as to metal, pressures, and 
voicing; a hundred violin registers a month 
will mean nothing in those days. 

Mr. Audsley’s first opus gave just that 
sort of devotion to the nineteen registers of 
his instrument, each of them to be perfected 
to the highest degree possible in that day and 
age. A little originality of thought pro- 
duced a five-rank Mixture, under the name 
Ripieno di Cinque, that was and still is a 
wonder. He has practically duplicated the 
achievement in an American instrument— 
but with that we shall have to deal next 
month. His Pedal Organ has three registers, 
his Accompanimental three, and his Grand 
Organ has the remaining thirteen. What 
made the designer give one manual thirteen 
and the other three? Simply this: an idea. 
Mr. Audsley began working with an Idea 
long before he began building an organ, and 
the idea was the thing that built the instru- 
ment. It is an organ with an idea. Define 
the idea if you can, I cannot. Nor can I 
define the tone Stradivari built, nor a can- 
vas Rembrandt painted, nor the oration Lin- 
coln delivered at Gettysburg. There are 
some things that defy definition, defy analy- 
sis, defy even you and me. Intolerable, to 
be sure; yet they persist in doing it. 

While I cannot define or describe this in- 
strument and its idea, any more than I can 
the Ninth Symphony, I can sense it, can feel 
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its lead, ean commune with its idea. Per- 
haps largely because it is a definite idea, be- 
cause it is an instrument with an idea. Take 
the average two-manual organ, and you have 
so many registers and a crescendo or two, 
but you have no idea. You have no artistic 
entity, however much you may like to think 
you have. 

If organs were made to work with instead 
of to play on, the story would be simp'e; 
but the moment you introduce that least 
tangible, least responsible elernent of hu- 
man nature — man’s faney — you are face 
to face with something that defies every 
law of time and tide. And that makes 
music. It makes art of any kind. Which 
accounts for America’s tardiness in achiev- 
ing an art of national flavor, for America 
has never been fancy free but thus far 
very much faney bound to the traditions 
of the old world; and the spice of it is 
that all the while the old world has been 
industriously creating a new art, a new ex- 
pression while America has been copying 
its old, with the result that American art 
is always a generation behind European. 
But comes the day. 

Were Mr. Audsley an organist, he would 
be as we are in matters of organ building. 
Were he an organ builder he would be as 
they; the system wou'd do that to him. 
He is neither; he is fancy free, very much 
fancy free, and his faney is pointing us 
to a world of free art in organ building 
the like of which our Bachs and Guilmants 
never could comprehend in a_ thousand 
years of effort. 

Two men journeyed down into Leipzig to 
study and to observe and to grow. The 
one took all that was given him and did 
his best with it; he became a great master 
and a shining light. The other took the 
same, but instead of living in the super- 
structure his predecessors. had reared for 
him he planted it under his feet’ as the 
foundation upon which to rear a super- 
structure out of the richness of his own per- 
sonality, his own free fancy, and he be- 
came Bach. The man who became Beeth- 
oven treated his day and its achievements 
the same way and he who became Wagner 
in turn did likewise even though his foun- 
dation was itself built of its Bach and its 
Beethoven. But what a rich foundation it 
was. Truly the Wagnerian superstructure, 
faney or no fancy, could never have been 
created without it. They are making a new 
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Russia out of nothing more tangible than 
their own wi'd riot of fancy, and they 
made the American labor unions the same 
way; that accounts for the principle of 
greed which has made thousands of our fel- 
Jow men (and thousands more who are in 
no sense our fellow Americans) defy the 
hundred mi'ions of us who need coa! and 
railroad serviceo more than they few need 
the continued war wage in the lowering re- 
construction period. 

There is no evidence of too free a fancy 
in the designs of Mr. Audsley. If any 
fault is to be found it is rather that he has 
held himself so thoroughly in. check, pre- 
ferring to wa'k steadily rather than to leap. 
After all is said and done, the organ is our 
instrument, its future is bound up in ours 
and ours so thoroughly tied to it that its 
welfare is a matter of vital concern to each 
one of us. Let us give a little free thought, 
constructive thought, generous thought, to 
the organ of tomorrow. Let us not be mis- 
lead by the inexhaustable resourses and the 
many refinements and beauties that may al- 
ready exist in our individual instruments, 
but rather let us rise through them, with 
the builders’ he'p and he with our help, to 
a new level of organ building when a Hein- 
roth Organ, a Yon Organ, a Dickinson Or- 
gan, a Farnam Organ, each shall be as dis- 
tinetive and unconfusable as a Rembrandt 
and a Franz Hals. In that day there will 
be a true Art of -Organ Building. 

The pianist has no future for his instru- 
ment; the violin has reached its pinnacle 
of design; the clarinet is hardly capable 
of further inventions: the organ alone 
stands on a threshold that has never been 
passed —- merely glanced into. Let us 
tread it confidently but not too hesitatingly. 

Progress in all things lies ahead; the 
backward glance produces only salt now as 
it did in Lot’s day. True, Lot got a new 
wife because the old one looked back, 
which may have been his benefit, though 
I’m not certain of that; but the wife that 
looked back got nowhere. Therefore we 
sha!l look ahead, begnning our vision with 
a more detailed examination of another 
Auds'ey Organ, that more notable one built 
for an Eastern church some years ago— in 
our next issue. 
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EFORE passing to further comments 

on Notre Dame and its organists it 

might be interesting to enumerate the 
mutation ranks in each division of the 
Grand Organ. And let no organist for a 
moment think that there is anything harsh 
or unpleasant about this organ with its fine 
array of mutations. Such is the delicacy of 
the voicing that many of these registers can 
be used with comparatively soft combina- 
tions. 


NOTRE DAME: THE GRAND ORGAN 
MUTATION RANKS 
Pedale: 
1024 Grosse Quinte 
624 Grosse Tierce 
514; Quinte 
4 4/7 Septieme 
Grand Orgue: 
II-V Fourniture 
II-V Cymbale 
Recit: 
224 Quinte 
IV-VII Plein Jeu 
III-V Cornet 
Positif : 
1 Piccolo 
III-VI Plein Jeu 
Grand Choeur: 
224 Quinte 
134 Tierce 
14, Larigot 
1144 Septieme 
1 Piecolo 
Bombarde : 
514 Grosse Quinte 
34% Grosse Tierce 
224 Quinte 
224 Septieme 
II-V Cornet 
I should like to be allowed to further 
digress and mention briefly some of the 
other things wherein French organs differ 
from ours. As to registers, I noticed that 
the Harmonie Flute of 8 ft. in the Great 
division at Notre Dame (and in other church 
organs as well) made a delightfully soft, 
clear accompaniment to certain solo voices, 
which leads me to mention the fact that the 
open flutes of 8 ft., 4 ft., and 2 ft. pitch 
on all manuals are mostly of the harmonic 
variety, that is, the pipes are made twice 


their ordinary length and pierced. This 
variety of pipe work was first introduced 
by Cavaille-Coll. The tone of the Har- 
monic Flute is brilliant, but not necessarily 
loud, and it is ‘far more useful than the Gross 
Flute used so much in this country. 

The French reeds are more brilliant than 
ours, not so smooth, and in most eases their 
harmonic overtones are made more promi- 
nent (Trompette Harmonique, for example). 
In a moderately sized church I personally 
prefer our American reeds to those of the 
French, although I think that the latter 
are ideal in a large cathedral. I am glad 
to observe that French reeds are being put 
into some of our largest organs. I must 
not forget to mention that high wind- 
pressures are little known in France—in 
fact more attention is given to regulating 
and varying the wind-pressures according to 
the pitch of the pipes. This is accomplished, 
of course, by dividing the windchests. 

The strings are not so pungent nor so 
small in scale as ours; as a matter of fact 
the Salicional is of medium scale and re- 
sembles a soft Giegen Principal or a soft 
Diapason. The Gambe is in no sense our 
modern Gamba but is of wider scale and 
sounds a good deal like a Violin Diapason; 
different, too, from our American Gamba, 
it blends well with other Voices of the 
organ. Let us give the French credit for 
realizing that a nasal Gamba can ruin an 
ensemble. In general, the chief aim of the 
French organ builder is to produce a per- 
fection of ensemble, and each department 
of the organ is built on this principle, which 
includes the rule that registers which do not 
blend have no place in a _ specification. 
Hence the disparity of solo voices, 

I have gone somewhat into detail regard- 
ing French tones as contrasted with ours, 
simply for the benefit of those organists who 
have not had the opportunity of hearing 
the French organs. To those who care to 
study the specifications of these instruments, 
I would suggest “The Organ in France” by 
Wallace Goodrich, a very excellent book in 
which the specifications of the most im- 
portant French organs are given (mechanical 
accessories omitted). These cadet 
are well worth careful study. 
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A great deal might be said of the char- 
acteristics of the French organs, and it is 
both interesting and profitable for us_ to 
compare the registers with those of 
American organs, but while I would enjoy 
going into this more ful'v such is not the 
purpose of this present article. However, 
I cannot avoid saying that whie in many 
respects the tone quality (particularly the 
general ensemble) of the French organ is 
far superior to most of ours, yet the former 
are decidedly lacking in modern mechanical 
appliances, almost no change in methods of 
construction having beep made in the last 
eighty years. 

As an instance of this, when I went up 
into the organ loft at Notre Dame during 
one of the services, I found that the console 
had practically none of the things which we 
consider so necessary on our American 
organs. For instance, there were no push- 
buttons of any kind, instead of which the 
old pedal contrivances of the locking-down 
type were used; there were no balanced 
swell pedals; only the Recit (Swell) en- 
closed; no crescendo or sforzando pedals; 
a straight, flat pedal clavier; the action 
tracker-pneumatic (as the electric action has 
not yet found favor in France). On the 
whole it seemed to me to be a _ pretty 
awkward, clumsy affair. And I must not 
forget to mention that the manual compass 
extended only to G3 (56 notes), and that 
the stops were arranged in tiers and in a 
semicircle, the upper rows being so far off 
that an organist had to do considerable 
sliding on the bench to reach them without 
losing his equilibrium. None of the French 
organs have super-octave couplers (which 
would be almost ridiculous, considering the 
upper partials represented), but sub-octave 
couplers are used frequently, especially when 
playing high up on the keyboard. The 
organ at Notre Dame, like most of the others, 
is blown by men treading on the bellows, 
that is, walking on treadles. 

But when hearing this wonderful organ 
we forget its old-fashioned construction and 
think only of its grandeur, its beauty of tone, 
its perfect balance, delicate voicing, and its 
marvellous power. It is the second largest 
in Paris, having five manuals and eighty- 
six stops—all independent. The manuals 
are named upwards as follows: I. Grand- 
choeur, being actually a division of the 
Grand-orgue (Great), and containing mostly 
reeds and mixtures; II. Grand-orgue 
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(Great); III. Bombarde (Solo); IV. 
Positif (Choir); V. Recit (Swell). This 


fine organ was built by Cavaille-Coll in 1868, 
and restored in 1894. In all French organs 
the Great is placed at the bottom, which 
arrangement is certainly more satisfactory 
than dividing the Swell and Choir, as in 
other countries. In the case of a five 
manua! organ (such as at Notre Dame and 
St. Sulpice) this extra keyboard is placed 
below the Grand-orgue as stated above. The 
Bombarde is placed either directly above 
the Grand-orgue or above the Recit (as in 
our country). The keyboards are built 
closer together than ours, and the black 
keys are made shorter, which enables the 
organist to pass smoothly from one keyboard 
to another. 

I was greatly amused at the description 
of the organ which I found in a “practical 
Guide of the Visitor” given me at the en- 
tranee to Notre Dame: “The big organ...... 
aus having 5 keys, one pedal, 22 combin- 
ation pedals and 86 pipes, 110 handles, 
5,246 blast pipes of 25,000 litres of air”! 

Louis Vierne and Marcel Dupré are both 
organists of the Grand Orgue at Notre 
Dame. I considered myself fortunate in 
having the opportunity of hearing both these 
men play at the same service and of watch- 
ing them take turns at the console. Both 
of them play without notes, except when a 
single line of melody in manuscript is used 
as a basis for improvisation. When I 
arrived at the console, Vierne was playing 
and Dupré was on the bench beside him, 
both talking very intently. It seems that 
the latter was about to leave for his vaca- 
tion and they apparently had a great deal 
to say to each other. There is an affection- 
ate friendship between these two musicians 
that is good to see, and I can readily under- 
stand how each might be inspired musically 
by the work of the other. 

At the next service which I attended, 
Vierne did all the solo work, as his colleague 
was away on his vacation. It was truly 
pathetic to see the blind Vierne groping his 
way into the organ loft, but in spite of his 
handicap he managed his stops and com- 
binations with a facility that was almost 
uneanny. As a rule, the French organist 
takes plenty of time in arranging his 
registration—Widor, for instance, draws his 
stops (and redraws them) with the utmost 
care and deliberation before playing. But 
at this particular time Vierne was in a hurry 
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and for all I know he may have planned 
his registration while ascending that endless 
stairease. At any rate, he arrived none too 
soon, as almost immediately upon taking his 
seat he started in with a response to a verse 
which was being sung by the choir. 

Vierne’s improvisations were inclined very 
much towards modern harmonies; they were 


- 





MARCEL DUPRE 


always most scholarly and unusually clever. 
They consisted, for the most part, of short 
interludes to the different parts of the Mass, 
very often the same melody of the chant 
being played in appropriate Gregorian 
harmony with “full organ”, producing an 
inspiring antiphonal effect. At other times 
the organ responses were of greater length, 
thus giving opportunity for more extended 
improvisation, and with variety of registra- 
tion. He would usually employ a plain- 
song melody and weave all sorts of intricate 
harmonies around it. I often wondered how 
he was ever going to get back to the key 
from which he started, especially as the 
signal bell would sometimes ring for him 
to stop while he was far away from the 
original key and in the midst of an interest- 
ing development. But he could always 
bring it to a close in a most graceful manner. 

As much as I enjoyed Vierne the few times 
I heard him, I was extremely glad when 
Dupré returned from his vacation, because 
he is considered to be the finest organist in 


Franee. I was fortunate in hearing him 
several times at Notre Dame, and I also 
heard him give a recital at the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau on a small 
two-manual organ. He gave an impromptu 
program from memory, and all of the num- 
bers were especially requested. Widor was 
present, so we requested Dupré to play the 
Fifth Symphony and several Bach numbers. 
I am very certain that he is second to none 
among the great virtuosi of the present day. 
He has won distinction, particularly on 
account of his recent series of Bach recitals 
at the Paris Conservatoire, in which he 
played practically all of the master’s organ 
works from memory. Also, I am told that 
he gave a series of splendid recitals on the 
fine sixty-six stop organ at the Trocadero 
this last season. 

As an improviser, Dupré is head and. 
shoulders above any. organist I have ever 
heard. His improvisations have a certain 
spontaneity and a brilliancy which are in- 
deseribable. He uses every conceivable 
style, and I hardly know which is more re- 


_ markable, his improvising of fugues or those 


brilliant fantasias or toccatas with their 
rapidly changing harmonies. As interludes 
to the verses of a psalm I heard him do a 
number of very interesting things: he first 
began with very rapid passage work on the 
full Swell high up on the manual, and 
gradually made a crescendo to “full organ”, 
finally bringing in the plainsong melody in 
the Pedal. His next interlude was a series 
of clever chromatic harmonies with soft 
flutes, with the melody again in the Pedal 
(and part of it double-pedalling). He 
would often use solo registers and did not 
always try to follow the particular melody 
just sung. He usually ended the service 
with a toccata-like improvisation and in this 
he did not follow any theme in the service. 
He would sometimes play a composition by 
Widor or Vierne. 

His work was always brilliant, very clear- 
cut, and full of that fire and “punch” that 
we so seldom hear in organ playing; but 
above all, it was amazingly clever. During 
one service, while he was playing the Bach 
A Minor Fugue, he was signalled to stop, 
and I marvelled at the way he brought it 
to a close, in a truly dignified, typical Bach 
style. Personally, I found him to be a most 
cordial, unassuming, almost bashful man—a 
fine character, justly beloved by his 
colleagues. 
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HERE is one question of importance 
that requires consideration and, if 
possible, a satisfactory solution before 

we proceed to treat of the tonal appointment 
and divisional stop-apportionment of the 
different classes of Organs, schemed accord- 
ing to our system. The question is: How 
shall the several manual Organs or tonal 
Divisions be suitably and _ expressively 
named? It is quite certain that the present 
time-honored and old-fashioned nomencla- 
ture is in some respects absolutely inappro- 
priate, and, accordingly, must be widely de- 
parted from to suit the new conditions. For 
instance, the term Swell Organ is ridiculous 
when, as in our system, every tonal Division 
is equally a Swell Organ; and the term 
Choir Organ cannot be properly applied to 
any of our manual Divisions. 

Our first idea was to simply term the Or- 
gans, commanded by the several claviers, 
First Organ, commanded by the First Clav- 
ier; Second Organ, commanded by the See- 
ond Clavier; Third Organ, commanded by 
the Third Clavier, and so on: but these 
names are undesirable because they convey 
no idea of their different tonalities or offices 
in the economy of the instrument. That so 
important a nomenclature should indicate, 
as clearly as possible, those tonalities and 
offices is unquestionable. Under these con- 
ditions, we have decided to use in our 
schemes the names Grand Organ, Accompan- 
imental Organ, Orchestral Organ, String 
Organ (orchestral), Wood-wind Organ (or- 
chestral), Brass-wind Organ (orchestral), 
Solo Organ, Percussion Organ, and such 
other expressive names as any Ancillary Or- 
gans that may be introduced call for. Pedal 
Organ will, of necessity, be retained. The 
Subdivisions of the different Organs will be 
termed First Subdivision, Second Subdivi- 
sion, and Third Subdivision, as may be re- 
quired. It would be desirable to have spe- 
cial names for these in different Organs, in- 
dicating their respective contrasting tonal- 
ities; but, as these will necessarily vary in 
every scheme for the four different classes 
of Organs, it is impossible to formulate a 
nomenclature in any way approaching one 
of general application, or even of sufficient 
expressiveness to be to any extent helpful. 


The system on which the Subdivisions are 
made in each individual Organ must be left 
to the skill and knowledge of the Organ Ar- 
chitect and Specification writer: and if sys- 
tematically carried out, the organist will ex- 
perience no difficulty in grasping the tonal 
values and offices of the Subdivisions of 
each Organ without being only partially im- 
formed by insufficient nomenclature. The 
manual claviers will be designated First 
Clavier, Second Clavier, Third Clavier, and 
sO on. 


Before proceeding to consider the desir- 
able apportionment of the stops, as given in 
the open scheme in the preceding Article, to 
the several manual Divisions of the Church 
Organ, it may be helpful to the Specifica- 
tion writer to have the general principles 
on which such apportionment should be ecar- 
ried out clearly defined. These principles 
are; briefly, as follows: — 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. That the Grand and Fundamental Or- 
gan shall be firmly established on Pure Or- 
gan-tone, furnished by a foundation-work 
of Drapasons of 16 ft. and 8 ft., enriched 
with as complete a series of Organ-toned 
harmonic-corroborating single and compound 
stops as the size of the Organ will admit of. 


II. That to this essential foundation- 
work shall be added such combinational and 
chorus stops as conditions admit of; so as to 
further build up and add brillianey to the 
volume of Pure Organ-tone, and aid in ef- 
fective registration. No stops of an orches- 
tral or purely imitative tonality shall be in- 
troduced; and no stops introduced in this 
Organ shall be exactly or practically dupli- 
cated in any other manual Division. The 
valuable principle of Contrast must be ob- 
served. 


III. That all the harmonic-corroborating 
stops, perhaps with the exception of the 
principal Octave, 4 Fr., corroborating the 
first upper partial tone in the 8 ft. harmonic 
series, and all the subsidary and chorus stops 
shall be inclosed in an independent Swell- 
box, rendering their voices flexible and ex- 
pressive, and, accordingly, of the maximum 
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value in artistic registration, called Swell- 
box No. 1. - 


1V. That this Grand Organ, commanded 
by the First Clavier, shall form the founda- 
tion of the tonal structure of the entire man- 
ual Divisions of the instrument, and shall 
stand unique in its stop-apportionment, and 
supreme in Pure Organ-tone. 


V. That the Accompanimental Organ, 
commanded by the Second Clavier, shall in 
its stop-apportionment present a decided 
contrast, both in quality and strength of 
tone, to that of the Grand Organ. In all 
respects it shall be the softest voiced Divi- 
sion of the entire instrument; and, accord- 
ingly, the one best suited for the purposes 
of artistic and refined accompaniment of the 
human voice or the contrasting voices of the 
Organ. 

VI. That under the conditions stated 
above, the stops selected for the Accompani- 
mental Organ shall be from those possess- 
ing the softest and most sympathetic voices, 
and of sufficient variety of tone to meet all 
reasonable demands in accompanimental 
music, and in contrasting registration. The 
true English Duucrana, 8 Fr., yielding Free 
Organ-tone; LIEBLICHGEDICKTS, yielding re- 
fined, covered Flute-tones; and the most deli- 
eately voiced String-toned stops will supply 
the principal voices for this Organ. 


VII. That due attention shall be given, 
in the selection of the stops, to the provis- 
ion of as full a harmonic-corroborating sup- 
port as practicable in the size of this Organ ; 
for this tonal element is of extreme value 
providing it is rich in quality without being 
undesirably assertive. A compound stop is 
very desirable, and should be such as to ac- 
cord with any stop or combination of stops 
in the Division. 


VIII. That the entire Accompanimental 
Organ shall be endowed with powers of tonal 
flexibility and expression, by being inclosed 
in strict accordance with our system of tonal 
contrast and compound expression. Accord- 
ingly, the stops properly: selected shall be 
arranged in two groups — preferably of 
equal size — contrasting in their general 
tonalities to the fullest degree possible: and 
shall be inclosed in separate Swell-boxes, 
designated Swell-box No. 2, and Swell-box 
No. 3. These shall be controlled by balanced 
Expression Levers Nos. 2 and 3, located 


close together and immediately to the right 
of Expression Lever No. 1. 


IX. That the Solo or Orchestral Organ, 
commanded by the Third Clavier, shall in 
its stop-apportionment present a decided 
contrast, both in quality and strength of 
tone, to the stop-apportionments of the 
Grand and Accompanimental Organs. In 
strength of tone it shall stand midway be- 
tween the other two Organs. 


X. That the stops selected for this Or- 
gan shall, preferably, be of a solo or inde- 
pendent character in their voices. Accord- 
ingly, they will be furnished by those in 
our open scheme which have voices more or 
less of an imitative and orchestral tonality. 
The scheme embraces suitable stops yielding 
Orchestral Flute-tone, Reed-tone, and 
String-tone, from which an appropriate se- 
lection can be made. 


XI. That to secure the maximum powers 
of tonal flexibility and expression, the stops 
of this Solo Organ shall be arranged in two 
groups — preferably of equal size — having 
a decided contrast of tonality: and to secure 
the great advantage of our system of com- 
pound flexibility and expression, the con- 
trasting groups shall be inclosed in separate 
Swell-boxes. This can be done by providing 
special Swell-boxes, designated Swell-box 
No. 4, and Swell-box No. 5. But we have 
found it sufficient, in the case of a Church 
Organ of the moderate size contemplated, 
to inelose the groups in the Swell-boxes, Nos. 
2 and 3, which contain the contrasting groups 
of the Accompanimental Organ. This latter 
arrangement places two tonally contrasting 
groups in each Swell-box; and establishes 
a compound contrast between the tonalities 
of the separate Swell-boxes. This is the sim- 
plest treatment our system contemplates. 


XII. That the Pedal Organ shall be com- 
plete in itself, not necessarily deriving any 
aid from the stops of the manual Organs. 
The importance of an entirely independent 
Pedal Organ cannot be overrated. 


XIII. That in its stop-apportionment, 
the “Pedal Organ shal] provide proper and 
adequate basses for the principal stops in 
the manual Organs; and, accordingly, for 
their important combinations. 


XIV. That the Pedal Organ shall, in ad- 
dition to its unison equipment, in all pos- 
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sible cases comprise a complete stop of 32 
ft. piteh, desirably of open wood pipes 
yielding Pure Organ-tone. That in all. cases 
it shall be adequately furnished with both 
open and covered stops of unison or 16 ft. 
pitch, yielding Pure Organ-tone, Flute-tone, 
String-tone, and Brass-tone. 


XV. That the Pedal Organ shall, in addi- 
tion to the foundation stops, be provided 
with sufficient harmonic-corroborating ranks 
of pipes to effectively enrich and impart 
clearness of intonation to the grave and 
somewhat indeterminate voices of the 32 ft. 
and 16 ft. stops. This is a matter of great 
importance, which is ignored in the slip- 
shod methods of organ-building in this coun- 
try at this time; in which the all-important 
Pedal Organ is undergoing, even in high 
quarters, a process of degredation — a 
branch of the cancer that is eating away the 
true science and art of organ tone-building. 


XVI. That the Pedal Organ shall, in all 
cases where it is possible, be endowed with 
powers of tonal flexibility and expression, 
after the manner directed for the Grand Or- 
gan. There is no possible reason why these 
desirable powers should be denied the Pedal 
Organ. They may, even in the largest in- 
struments, be confined to the stops of a solo 
character, and to the harmonic- corrobor- 
ating and lingual stops. 


Accepting as safe guides the sixteen prin- 
ciples of tonal appointment clearly set forth 
above, we may now proceed to apportion 
the stops given in our general list in accord- 
ance with them, to the several Divisions and 
Subdivisions of the projected Organ. Exam- 
ining the list of stops, anyone conversant 
with organ-designing will readily recognize 
the possibility of several more or less satis- 
factory stop-apportionments, either in ac- 
cordance with the old-fashioned one-ply 
method, or with our advanced system of com- 
pound apportionment, as enunciated in our 
sixteen principles. With the one-ply meth- 
od. however, we have nothing particular to 
say in the present Article. 


THE GRAND ORGAN 
FIRST SUBDIVISION—UNEXPRESSIVE 
Referring to the general list of stops, 
given in Article V., and also to the four 
principles of stop-apportionment relating 
to this Organ, it will not be difficult 
to select the most essential and desir- 


able stops for both its Subdivisions. The 
following selection will be found satisfactory 
for the First Subdivision, planted on ex- 
posed wind-chests :— 


1. Dovusie DIAPASON ...... Metal. 16 Feet 
2. GRAND DIAPASON ...... Metal. 8 Feet 
3. Magor DIAPASON ...... Metal. 8 ” 
A; AGRAND ViOb o6065 casa Metal. 8 ” 
DB; MOOPAVE | cick sen ceascs en Metal. 8 ” 


Here is provided a full foundation of 
Pure Organ-tone in the Drapasons, 16 Fr. 
and 8 rt., desirably free from any obstruc- 
tion: and to impart brightness to their voic- 
es, especially in the lower register, the Oc- 
TAVE, 4 Pr., has been added, corroborating 
the first and most important upper partial 
tone of the 8 ft. harmonic series and the 
third upper partial tone of the 16 ft. har- 
monic series. Care must be taken not to 
make the voice of this stop too assertive. 
To further enrich the volume of unison foun- 
dation-tone the GRAND Vi0L, 8rt., has been 
added: this will not only impart additional 
volume and vigor to the unison tone, but 
will, owing to its compound voice, introduce 
the desirable effect of several of the higher 
upper partial tones. This is to be sought, 
as the true Diapasons are naturally pure 
and simple in their voices. 


SECOND SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 


This Subdivision is to be inelosed in 
Swell-box No. 1, and, accordingly, introduces 
new elements into the tonal powers of the 
Grand Organ; namely, flexibility and ex- 
pression. In its stop-apportionment it has 
two offices to fill — to further enrich the 
harmonic structure of the foundation-tone 
established in the First Subdivision; and to 
add effective contrasting voices; which, being 
flexible in strength of tone and expressive, 
will add greatly to the resourses and musical 
effects of the Organ. In the general list of 
stops, three stops will be found to fill the 
first office; namely, the OcTAvE Quint, 224 
FT., SuPER-OcTAVE, 2 Fr., corroborating the 
second and third upper partial tones of the 
8 ft. harmonic series and the fifth and sev- 
enth upper partials of the 16 ft. harmonic 
series, and the Granp Cornet; V. RAnKs, 
corroborating, in a less assertive man- 
ner, similar and still higher upper par- 
tial tones. Then, in the general list will be 
found effective contrasting stops of unimita- 
tive Flute-tone and Brass-tone, required to 
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build up the chorus-work. Under this ar- 
rangement the Second Subdivision may 
properly have the following stop-apportion- 
ment :— . 


Mica Wood. 8 Feet 
idaperstea rete Wood. 4 ” 

Octave QUINT .......... Metal. 224 ” 
9. Super-OcTAvE .......... Metal. 2 ” 
10. GRAND CORNET........ Metal. V. Ranks 
11. DovsLE TRUMPET ...... Metal. 16 Feet 
12) TROND cicccs eins «6.0% Metal. 8 ” 
1S: (CESRION: onic coe’ aise es Metal. 4 ” 


6. Masor Fiure 
7. Minor Fiure 
8 
9 


Owing to the flexibility that the swell im- 
parts to the voices of the inclosed stops, it 
ean be readily realized that any desirable 
degree of strength may be imparted to the 
seven complete ranks of harmonic-corrobor- 
ating work; rendering them, in full, avail- 
able with all or any one of the DIAPAsoNns. 
While in combination with any or all of the 
other inclosed stops and with any or all of 
the exposed stops, striking and beautiful 
tonal effects can be produced by the con- 
trasting expressive powers provided. 

Some may favor inclos'ng the entire 
Grand, and so forming a great Swell Organ. 
There is no serious objection to this; but 
we are strongly in favor of the divided Or- 
gan. 

Thumb-pistons are to be provided by 
means of which the Unexpressive and Ex- 
pressive Subdivisions can be brought on and 
thrown off the First Clavier as required. 
The following are the Couplers required for 
the Grand Organ :— 


COUPLERS TO GRAND ORGAN 


Accompanimental Organ....1st Subdivision 
_Un‘son Coupler 

Accompanimental Organ...2nd Subdivision 
Unison Coupler 

Accompanimental Organ....1st Subdivision 
Octave Coupler 


GOMER 55.0 3c. cs asses 1st Subdivision 
Unison Coupler 

SOLO MORAN 6.66) sa ciein sees o's 2nd Subdivision 
Unison Coupler 

Slo gn 2nd Subdivision 


Octave Coupler 


THE ACCOMPANIMENTAL ORGAN 


FIRST SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 


This Organ, which is commanded by the 
Second Clavier, is divided into two portions 
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of strictly contrasting tonalities; both of 
which similarly contrast with both the Sub- 
divisions of the Grand Organ as stop-ap- 
portioned. Each Subdivision of this Accom- 
panimental Organ is inclosed in a separate 
Swell-box, thereby securing for its voices 
flexibility and expression, and for the entire. 
vo'ces of the Organ compound flexibility and 
expression. As the general tonal character of 
this Organ has been set forth in the princi- 
ples already given; it now remains to appor- 
tion.the stops best caleulated to secure that 
character. 

In this First Subdivision, unimitative 
Flute-tone suitable for accompaniment may, 
properly, be selected as the dominant one; 
enriched with a tone of contrasting but no! 
too assertive character, and by a refined and 
softly singing series of harmonic-eorrobor- 
ating tones. All the tones to be under con- 
trol and rendered expressive. It will not be 
difficult for the Specification writer to find 
the stops given in our general list in all re- 
spects suitable to form the First Subdivision 
now under consideration. The following five 
stops, comprising nine ranks of pipes, rang- 
ing in pitch from 16 ft. to the highest de- 
sirable harmonic-corroborating tone, are em- 
inently suitable :— 


14, LitkBLICHGEDECKT .... Wood. 16 Feet 
15. GEIGENPRINCIPAL .....Metal. 8 ” 
16. LIkBLICHGEDECKT ..... Wood 8 ” 
17. LiIkBLICHFLOTE ....... Metal. 4 ” 
18. Donce Cornet ....... Metal. V. Ranks 


Provided the LIEBLICHGEDECKTS are prop- 
erly sealed and voiced, on wind of 3 inches, 
their tones are of a beautiful quality, quite 
devoid of the prominent first upper par- 
tial tone naturally belonging to the voices 
of open pipes. Their tones are, accordingly, 
singularly pure and sympathetic in accom- 
paniment with the human voice. To add 
brillianecy to the three Lirsuicus, 16 ft., 8 
ft., and 4 ft., is added, for occasional use, 
the soft-toned Dotce Cornet. This inval- 
uable compound stop is beautiful in regis- 
tration, and extremely useful when the 
voices of a choir show a tendency to become 
flat. It ean be introduced without undue 
assertiveness and always with a fine effect. 
The value of such a stop is little realized 
by organists who are unfamiliar with it or 
its properties: and it is not beloved by 
tradesmen organ-builders because it is 
troublesome to make and bothering to prop- 
erly tune. To add richness, body, and color 
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to the dominant Flute-tone, the GEIGENPRIN- 
CIPAL, 8 FT., is introduced; but care must be 
taken to keep the tone of this harmonic-lad- 
en stop in due subordination, or it will 
destroy the purity of the Flute-tone. It 
is just on such due artistic adjustment of 
contrasting tonalities that the perfection of 
an Organ depends. How little this seems 
to be realized or attended to in the hurried 
and standardized organ-building of to-day. 
This Subd‘vision is incloscd in Swell-box 
No. 2. 


SECOND SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 


In accordance with our clearly defined 
system, this Second Subdivision is stop-ap- 
portioned so as to furnish a decided tonal 
contrast to the general tonality of the First 
Subdivision, while it contrasts st'll more 
markedly with the tonalities of both the 
Subdivisions of the Grand Organ. Inde- 
pendent powers of flexibility and expression 
are imparted to this Second Subdivision by 
inclosure in the separate Swell-box No. 3. 

As in the ease of the First Subdivision, 
it wi'l not be difficult for the Specification 
writer to select stops given in our general 
list which mect all the requirements of the 
Second Subdivision now under consideration. 
The following labial and lingual stops are 
obviovsly those, remaining in the list, most 
suitable for the Subdivision: all, with the 
exception of the Vox Humana, being suit- 
able for accompaniment and for effective 
registration with the contrasting stops of the 
First Subdivision. 


19. DULCIANA Metal. 8 Feet 
20. Viota pA GAMBA Tin. 8 re 
21. VioLA D’AMORE Tin. 8 4 
22. ORCHESTRAL CLARINET Metal. 8 , 
23. Vox HuMANA Metal. 8 4 


I. TREMOLANT 


The true value of this Second Subdivision 
ean only be fully realized when its contrast- 
ing tones—endowed with separate powers of 
flexibility and expression—are considered 
with reference to the tones belonging to the 
First Subdivision. The varied and beautiful 
combinations of its singing String-toned 
stops, with their delicate harmonies, and the 
contrasting Flute-work of the First Sub- 
division, cannot but be readily realized by 
the artist organist, and he will also see their 
perfect suitability for refined accompani- 
ment: while the possibility of graduating 
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the strengths of the contrasting tones to any 
desirable degree multiplies their tonal value 
tenfold. As the two swells can be operated 
in any manner, separately or simultaneously, 
it is obvious that both pronounced effects 
and the most refined and subtle nuances can 
be readily produced; enhancing accompani- 
mental musie with artistic finish and charm 
absolutely impossible of production on any 
Organ tonally appointed on the old-fash- 
ioned one-ply system. So much for the two 
stops of String-tone. 

The principal stop in this Second Sub- 
division is, of course, the DuLcraNA, 8 FT., 
which must be of true English type; soft, 
yet full of body, and of a singing quality 
of tone. When so voiced, no stop can sur- 
pass it in value in soft accompanimental 
music. Apart from this, it has rare value as 
an unobtrusive body-builder. It will com- 
bine, in its various strengths of veice, per- 
fectly with every other stop in the 
Accompanimental Organ. As it is very 
desirable that a good combinational lingual 
stop be introduced in this Organ, and, 
preferably, in its Second Subdivision for 
the sake of tonal contrast, the ORCHESTRAL 
CLARINET, 8 FT., is selected as most suitable; 
its voice having good mixing properties 
without being unduly assertive. In the 
present case, voiced on three-inch wind, its 
tones will combine well with all the con- 
trasting tones of the other stops. Of the 
Vox Humana nothing need be said here. 

Thumb-pistions are to be provided by 
means of which the First and Second Sub- 
divisions can be separately brought on or 
thrown off the Second Clavier as required. 
The following are the Couplers required for 
the Accompanimental Organ :— 


Solo Organ .... 1st Subdivision .... to 
Accompanimental Organ, Unison Coupler. 
Solo Organ .... 2nd Subdivision .... to 
Accompanimental Organ, Unison Coupler. 
Solo Organ .... 2nd Subdivision .... to 
Accompanimental Organ, Octave Coupler. 


THE SOLO ORGAN 
FIRST SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 


The Solo.Organ, commanded by the Third 
Clavier, is, like the Accompanimental Organ, 
arranged in two groups of strictly contrast- 
ing tonalities; both of which similarly 
contrast with the four Subdivisions of the 
Grand and Accompanimental Organs as 
stop-apportioned. Each Subdivision of this 
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Solo Organ is separately inclosed the Swell- 
boxes Nos. 2 and 3. Thereby securing for 
all the voices flexibility and expression and 
for the entire Solo Organ compound flexi- 
bility and expression. As the general tonal 
character of this Organ has been set forth 
in the Principles already given; it now 
remains to apportion the contrasting stops 
to the Subdivisions, so as to favor the pro- 
duction of the most artistic effects of oppo- 
sition and combination of tone. In this, as 
in all the preceding stop-apportionments, 
the Specification writer has a wide field for 
the exercise of knowledge and good judg- 
ment. The following five stops are suitable 
for this First Subdivision :— 


24.Donce ... . . Metal. 8 Feet 
25. FLauTo D’AMORE . . Wood. 8 £3 
26. ORCHESTRAL FituTE . . Wood. 4 
27. ORCHESTRAL Piccoto Metal. 2 
28. ORCHESTRAL OBOE . . Metal. 8 


II. TREMOLANT 


In this Subdivision, which is inclosed in 
swell-box No. 2, are three stops of strictly 
imitative orchestral character, imparting to 
its general tonality a distinctive timbre. 
The two Flute-toned stops, of 4 ft. and 2 ft. 
pitch, are formed of open harmonic pipes, 
preferably of wood throughout in the Octave 
and of wood and metal in the Super-octave. 
The free and clear voices of these open 
stops will contrast well and combine per- 
fectly with those of the covered Flute-toned 
stops of the First Subdivision of the 
Aeccompanimental Organ inclosed in the same 
swell-box. The FiauTo p’AmorE, 8 FT., in- 
troduces a very beautiful half-covered 
Flute-tone, sounding midway in timbre 
between the covered tones of the LizBLicH- 
GEDECKTS and the open tones of the harmonic 
ORCHESTRAL FLUTES. 

Here we may direct the Specification 
writer’s attention to the fact that in truly 
artistic and scientific organ tonal appoint- 
ment, practically every stop introduced must 
be considered, not as an independent thing, 
however desirable it may be per se, but as a 
necessary part in a grand tonal fabric; sub- 
servient to its general demands, and with 
due reference to every other stop with which 
it may be combined in registration. One 
finds very little effort in this important 
direction in the usual haphazard tonal ap- 
pointments of Organs constructed to-day. 
System. is conspicuous by its absence. Ac- 
cordingly, it is rare to find true balance and 


perfect blending of full tone, and the 
proper provision for the production of 
varied, effective, and refined coloration. In 
large Church Organs, schemed on organ- 
builders’ old-fashioned lines, many stops are 
thrown away, being rarely if ever used in 
artistie registration. These occupy the place 
of valuable stops, which through ignorance 
or for trade reasons are neglected. 

Little need be said regarding the remain- 
ing two unison stops of this Subdivision. 
That the presence of a delicately voiced open 
metal stop of 8 ft. pitch is desirable, and 
indeed -necessary, is obvious. To avoid 
duplicating the Duncrana, the Douce is 
selected. Its voice should be distinctive, 
partaking of string quality, combining well 
with, and imparting body to, the other 
voices of the Subdivision. A soft Grms- 
HORN, 8 FT., or DOLCAN, 8 Fr., may take the 
place of the Doce if a stronger voice is 
desired. The OrcHESTRAL OBOE, 8 Fr., must 
be as imitative as the voicer’s art can attain. 
The ordinary OBoE must be avoided. The 
voice of the Oboe of the orchestra as de- 
scribed by Berlioz, “having a_ pastoral 
character, full of tenderness—nay, I would 
even say, of timidity,” and as being “acid- 
sweet,” must guide the Specification writer 
in describing the desirable tone of the stop. 
With such a voice, the ORCHESTRAL OBOE 
will prove of great value in this Subdivision 
both in solo and combinational effects. Its 
vivid contrast of tone with the voices of the 
labial stops will recommend it as an effective 
color-giver in artistic registration. 

SECOND SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 

This Subdivision may be considered in its 
stop-apportionment the most distinctive of 
all the Subdivisions of the Accompanimental 
and Solo Organs. Its stops are the most 
assertive in their voices. This is desirable, 
for it has to contrast in combined and in- 
dividual tones with the other Subdivisions, 
markedly so with the tonal powers of First 
Subdivision of its own Solo Organ. The 
three labial and two lingual manual stops 
remaining unapportioned in the general list 
meet the conditions of this concluding Sub- 
division. They are as follows :— 


29. Minor Diapason . . Metal. 8 - Feet 
30. VIOLONCELLO . . . Tin. 8 7 
31. Concert VioLIN . . Tin. 8 7 
32. ContRaFacoTto . . Metal. 16 - 
33. Corno pi BASSETTO —--— Metal. ‘8 ma 
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This is the only one of the five expressive 
Subdivisions in which a Drapason is intro- 
duced—in recognition of the basic principle 
in our system of contrasting divisional stop- 
apportionment, that the duplication of stops 
is to be avoided except when a great differ- 
ence of tonality renders it desirable, as in 
the present instance. The stop in considera- 
tion represents the true old English D1apa- 
son; and the beautiful, reposeful, and singing 
voice of that stop should be dictated by the 
Specification writer, who should also define 
the seale which gives the CC pipe the diame- 
ter of 5.02 inches, under the ratio 1 : 2.66, 
halving on the eighteenth pipe. The mouth 
to be one-fourth the cireumference and cut 
up one-fifth, and the upper lip thick, but on 
no account to be leathered. The value of the 
body-giving pure Organ-tone in combination 
with the other effective voices of the Sub- 
division can be readily realized by any one 
conversant with tonal coloration and the 
artistic massing of contrasting tones. Its 
value extends to the voices of the allied First 
Subdivision. 

The ten stops contained in the Solo Organ, 
representing pure Organ-, Flute-, String- and 
Reed-tone, form a most serviceable accom- 
panimental Solo Division for a Church 
Organ; rendered tenfold in value by its 
compound flexibility and expression. Care 
must be taken by the Specification writer 
to direct the voices of the VIOLONCELLO and 
Vioutin to be full and refined; anything 
approaching the scratchy, cutting and un- 
sympathetic tones, which characterize the 
small-sealed highly-blown stops, considered 
musical by a certain class of voicers, must 
be condemned. They have no place in a re- 
fined Church Organ. The ConTRAFAGOTTO 
and Corno pr BASssETTo, representing the 
most dignified Reed-tone known in the Or- 
gan, are invaluable stops, and their voicing 
and regulation must be faultless. 


THE PEDAL ORGAN 


The Specification writer must give careful 
consideration to the stop-apportionment of 
the all-important Pedal Organ, for the true 
value of the Organ as a musical instrument 
very largely depends on its independent 
tonal appointment. This careful considera- 
tion is more than necessary at the present 
time in this country, which is witnessing the 
rapid degredation of the Pedal Organ. As 
the four principles regarding the tonal ap- 
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pointment are given in our general list, it is 
only necessary for the Specification writer 
to refer to them at this point. The following 
are the stops which form a complete and 
entirely independent Pedal Organ, not a 
single pipe being borrowed from a manual 
stop:— ° 


34. DousBLE PrincipaL . . Wood. 32 Feet 
35. GRAND PRINCIPAL . Wood. 16 <d 
36. ContTRA-BAsso Wood. 16 J 
37. DULCIANA . Metal. 16 1 
38. BouRDON Wood. 16 id 
39. GRAND OCTAVE Wood. 8 we 
40. Doce . . Metal. 8 4 
41. VIOLONCELLO . . Wood. 8 PP 


42. COMPENSATING M1xTuRE Metal. ITI Ranks 
43. TROMBONE Metal. 16 Feet 


Although it is most desirable that, as in 
all good old instruments, all the Pedal Or- 
gan stops be complete and independent; 
there are sometimes conditions, such as 
limited space or absolute shortage of funds, 
which may demand either a small stop-ap- 
portionment, or, what is more desirable, the 
introduction of some stops of minor im- 
portance derived from important stops of 
lower pitch and extended compass.* But 
the degrading and false method of padding 
an insufficient Pedal Organ by borrowing 
stops wholesale from the manual Organs 
must be condemned; and the organ-builder 
who advocates it cannot lay claim to be an 
artist. He outrages one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the true art of organ-building. 
Provided there is a complete and adequate 
Pedal Organ furnished, as in our present 
scheme, there can be no serious objection to 
the pedal clavier commanding some ex- 
pressive and suitable manual stops: but 
these must be purely auxiliary and by no 
means essential to the completeness of the 
Pedal Organ. The Specification writer, if 
he is an artist, must be firm in this matter. 

The only stop in the present Pedal Organ 
scheme calling for the Specification writer’s 
special attention is the CompensaTING Mrx- 
TURE, III RANKS; a stop of the greatest 
importance, which exercises a wonderful in- 
fluence in rescuing the lower and almost 
indeterminate voices of the 32 ft. and 16 ft. 
stops from indistinctness and dullness; im- 
parting to them richness and clearness with- 


*In the present scheme, the GRAND OCTAVE, 8 FT., 
can be derived from the GRAND PRINCIPAL, 16 FT., 
extended to 44 notes; the Doucez, 8 Ft., from the 
DULCIANA, 16 FT., extended and the VIOLONCELLO, 
8 FT., from the ConTRA-BA8sso, 16 FT., extended, 
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out impairing their gravity. We have been 
the only one in this country, led by our 
studies in the acoustics of musical sounds, 
to introduce this invaluable hamonic-cor- 
roborating stop. We specified it, of six 
ranks, for the Organ installed in the Festival 
Hall of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
1904; and, for the second time, we inserted 
it, of three ranks, in the principal Organ 
in the Church of Our Lady of Grace, Ho- 
boken, N. J., 1906.* The stop was first 
introduced in Germany but in a tentative 
and undesirable form. We are not aware if 
any French or English organ-builder has 
been scientific enough to realize the value 
of such a stop. As might be expected, it 
has interested no organ-builder on this side 
of the Atlantic; not even the builders who 
earried out our specifications. 

*Full particulars of these stops will be found in 


“The Organ of the Twentieth Century’: Pages 72-4 
and 497. Also in “Organ-Stops’: Pages 61-4. 
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We have no desire to say that the stop- 
apportionments of the several Organs and 
their Subdivisions here given are the best 
that could be devised. We have given them 
by way of showing what can be done in ac- 
cordance with our advanced system, and 
largely because the stop-apportionments are 
those of an existing Organ, constructed in 
strict accordance with our Specification, as 
given in full in Chapter XVII. of “The 
Organ of the Twentieth Century,” in which 
all the mechanical accessories are fully set - 
forth. This Organ has been tested and 
approved of by several distinguished or- 
ganists. 

The Specification writer will find every 
stop mentioned in this Article fully described 
in our work, “Organ-Stops and their Artistic 
Registration.” A study of that work will 
enable him to specify all pipe-work to the 
fullest extent necessary. 

(To be continued) 


The Blowing Plant 


V. Modern Blowers: 


AVING brought the wind supply up 
from antiquity to the present day 
of grace it remains for us simply to 

consider the modern blowers being supplied 
today, and for this we shall take the two 
standard blowers in America, the Kinetic 
and the Orgoblo, treating them in alphabeti- 
eal order, the Kinetic in this issue and the 
Orgoblo in our next. We shall begin these 
two articles with a hurried review of the 
whole blowing situation from Adam onward. 

The organ undoubtedly began with a 
hollow reed or whistle blown by the breath 
of man, which was ultimately developed into 
the bag-pipe of primitive times and _ its 
Scotch survival of today. The earliest known 
representative of an organ is that found on 
the obelisk erected at Constantinople in the 
Fourth Century A.D. This sculpture con- 
tains the representation of two small organs, 
supplied with wind from detached bellows 
formed like the household article, on the 
upper boards of which men are standing. 
As the men who performed the office of dead 
weight one day might have been many 
pounds heavier than those who did so on the 
next day, it is clear that the tone, speech, 
and power of the organ must have been 
subject to variations. 


The Kinetic 


In the fifth century St. Jerome is said 
to mention an organ at Jerusalem with 
twelve brazen pipes, two elephants skins, 
and fifteen smith’s bellows, which could be 
heard at the Mount of Olives, a mile away. 

Following is an interesting translation of 
a Latin description of an organ of the tenth 
century, given in Wackerbarth’s “Music of 
the Anglo- Saxons”: 

“Such organs have twice six bellows above 
ranged in a row, and fourteen lie below. 
These, by alternate blasts, : supply an 
immense quantity of wind and are worked 
by seventy strong men laboring with their 
arms covered with perspiration, each inciting 
his companions to driye the wind up with 
all their strength.” , 

In the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is a most interesting drawing of an 
organ that requires four men exerting all 
their power to produce the necessary wind 
and two men to play the instrument. The 
two organists, whose duties seem for the 
moment to have been brought to an end by 
the inattention of the blowers, are intent 
upon admonishing their assistants who are 
striving to get up the wind supply. Six 
men and fourteen pipes! As no method for 
regulating the air was then invented, the 
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greatest care was necessary in the blowing; 
hence the evident anxiety portrayed on the 
part of the performers. 

On entering the Fourteenth Century we 
approach the epoch which saw immense 
strides made in the development of the organ 
on true musical lines. Every church of 
importance had one or more organs of a 
portable form, and we can readily dis- 


bellows. Diagonal bellows were still used, 
and some of their obvious imperfections 
exercised the ingenuity of builders. The 
form, however, was radically wrong, and a 
perfectly steady wind was never secured by 
the old builders. 

In the opening years of the Nineteenth 
Century the organ was a very clumsy and 
insufficient instrument in all its mechanical 











AN EXTRA LARGE KINETIC 


tinguish the system of bellows from the 
illustrations of the period. 

During the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries considerable attention was paid 
to the mechanical department of the organ, 
which up to this point had been extremely 
crude. Pedal pipes of 16’ pitch were added, 
necessitating large bellows. The small hand 
bellows were replaced by those worked by 
foot power. Upon each bellows, of which 
there were sometimes as many as twenty, 
was fixed a wooden shoe. Placing his feet 
in the wooden shoes of two bellows and 
holding to a transverse bar placed breast 
high, the blower raised one foot as he 
lowered -the other, and literally walked the 
wind into the organ. 

An important step was made by an organ 
builder named Forner, who invented the 
Anemometer, by the aid of which the 
pressure of the wind could at all times be 
determined and adjusted. It recorded all 
unsteadiness caused by imperfect blowing 
arrangements and determined the amount of 
weight that had to be placed upon the 


features. The blowing arrangements con- 
sisted of the cumbersome and imperfect 
diagonal bellows. The key action was 
heavy in the extreme and the draw stop 
action frequently called for the exertions of 
one or two able bodied assistants during a 
performance of any consequence. 

The Nineteenth Century saw a greater 
development in organ building than any 
similar period preceding, and the rapid en- 
largement in the size of organs brought the 
invention of mechanical means of blowing; 
first of which was the hydraulic engine or 
water motor, of which a number of types 
have been invented during the last century. 
While blowing by water motor was a decided 
improvement over the primitive hand blow- 
ing methods, yet its method of applying 
power to the feeders on the under side of 
the bellows resulted in a shaky wind—a 
fluctuating pressure with a varying pitch. 

The latter part of the Nineteenth Century 
found the occasional use of the forge or 
pressure blower, but owing to the necessity 
of running these blowers at a very high 
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rate of speed to obtain even a moderate 
pressure, their use was impractical, except 
where it was possible to locate the blower 
at a remote point. These blowers also 
heated the air, but organ builders apprecia- 
ted the advantages of the centrifugal fan 
blower. 


of peculiar construction, mounted on a single 
shaft and placed in a box having various 
chambers. The air passing through the first 
fan creates a certain amount of pressure, 
and passing through a second fan increases 
the pressure, and if further pressure is 
needed there can be added a third or fourth 





THE KINETIC FAN 


Around the beginning of. the twentieth 
century, the development of the Kinetic 
Organ Blowers, a radically different method 
of wind supply from that which had ever 
been used before, was the last step forward 
and made possible the use of various wind 
pressures, and also the high pressures used 
in the present day modern organs. Without 
the centrifugal fan blower pressures of over 
ten inches would be rare. 

The Kinetic Blower, however, is a very 
simple affair, consisting of two or more fans 


fan, or more, raising the pressure step by 
step until the desired result is obtained. 
By this method the blower can be operated 
at a moderate speed and is therefore com- 
paratively quiet in operation. 

Most organists have seen one or more of 
the modern type of organ blowers, but com- 
paratively few know anything of the interior 
and how the pressure is created and how two 
or more pressures can be taken from the 
same blower. We are, therefore, using the 
diagrams and explanations as contained in 
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the original Patent papers of the Kinetic 
Blower. Changes in the design of the 
Blower have since been made, but the 
principle is clear, as contained in the papers. 

We have illustrated in the accompanying 
drawings a construction and arrangement 
of compound fans. Fig. 1 shows two fans 


not be air tight, as it is not destined to pre- 
vent back flow of air. While the organ is 
playing, air is being sucked through the 
inlet and the va've is held open by the 
current air. As soon as the organ ceases 
p'aying it is important to suppress the sound 
caused by the rotating of the fans. As the 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF A KINETIC 


mounted on one shaft, the view being a 
longitudinal section. Fig, 2 is a perspective 
view of Fig. 1 showing the passages of air 
trunks arranged at the side. Fig. 3 is a 
similar view to Fig. 1 showing four fans. 
Fig. 4 is a perspective view of the fan shown 
in Fig, 3, and the means for simultaneously 
distributing air at different pressures to four 
distinct organ reservoirs. 

Referring to Fig. 1 and 2, a is the driven 
shaft upon which are mounted two fans, f 
and f’. The fan f draws air from an inlet 
b on the left-hand side through an inlet 
chamber b’, to which the air has access 
through a flap valve ¢ adapted to be opened 
by the suction of the fan. This valve need 


fans are.not sucking air at this time the 
valve automatically closes, cutting off the 
noise which would otherwise be considerable. 
The fan f delivers air through openings n 
through the periphery of a partition o (said 
openings leading the air parallel to the axis) 
into a chamber d from which the air com- 
pressed, say to two inches pressure, is de- 
livered by passages or air trunks e e to a 
chamber g on the opposite side of fan f’, 
so that air from the chamber g is drawn in 
or delivered to the fan f’, by an opening h 
disposed oppositely to the opening b of the 
fan f, the fan f’ delivers air to the chamber 
j compressed to a further stage, say four 
inches, the discharge from fan f’ being 
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passed into the chamber j through the 
apertures n’ in a partition o’ similar to that 
described in reference to the first fan. These 
apertures draw off the air in the same 
direction as the shaft and at different points 


‘ 


I 








ce 
b 
around the fan, thus distributing the flow 
over a Jarger area, and effectively minimi- 
zing any tendency to produce noise in work- 
ing; further these openings having a similar 
effect in minimizing any violent flow of air 
in the intermediate chamber. 

Figure 3 illustrates a modified construc- 
tion showing a shaft carrying four fans, the 
arrangement of chambers and air trunks, 
partitions and passages, is very similar to 
that shown in Fig. 1, but modified to suit the 
use of four fans. For instance, the air de- 
livered from the fan f3 will be conducted 
by a passage k in a trunk é to the opposite 
inlet of the fan f4 and the air from the 
chamber j into which fan f4 delivers will 
be conveyed by a trunk k’ to the inlet of 
f5 disposed on the same side or in the same 
direction as that of fan f3, and the air de- 
livered from fan f5 will be delivered by an 
air trunk k2 to an oppositely disposed inlet 
of the fan f6 and delivered from the said 


Fig.3 


fan £6 at the final pressure into a chamber 
m. 

By this arrangement the use of a number 
of single inlet fans on the same shaft is 
rendered possible for the purposes of the in- 
vention, as the end thrusts of the various 
fans will be counter-balanced or eliminated, 
while the final delivery of air will be at a 
pressure equal to the efforts of the several 
fans combined. As shown in Fig. 4, the air 
trunks between the inlets and outlets of the 
fans wil provide for the simultaneously 
drawing off therefrom of air at different 
pressures as may be required and will be 
especially useful for organ blowing pur- 
poses, the air at such different pressures 
being Jed to the separate and distinct air 
reservoirs of an organ so as to be capable 
of simultaneous use. For instance, the air 





ef fig.2. 
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at say two inches will be supplied by the air 
trunk p’ to the reservoir q’, while the air 
trunks p2, p3 and p4 will supply reservoirs 
q2, q3, and q4. The air may be drawn from 
the several reservoirs as needed by pipes 
Q’, Q2, Q3, and Q4 leading to different parts 


of the organ. 
The most important function of this im- 
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provement is in the maintaining of a quan- 
tity of air at the desired high pressure with 
a minimum of noise. Quiet running is facil- 
itated by the arrangement of the fans in 
the center of the space within their several 
chambers, and ease of running is also de- 
termined by the fact that they do not make 
contact with the casing, either at their edges 


Fig. #. An ¢ 
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Each fan is preferably 
formed with a rear disk r and a front 
annular plate s, the cut out central portion 
of which forms the inlet opening, the blades 
being held between the two plates in any 


or their sides. 


usual or suitable manner. It will be ap- 
parent, therefore, that substantially the 
entire chamber of each fan is filled with 
compressed air and the pressure of the air 
at the rear side of the disk r is such as to 
cause a considerably axial thrust in the 
direction from this rear plate toward the 
inlet. This thrust occurs to such an extent 
as to seriously interfere with the regular 
and quiet running of the compressor, unless 
it be counterbalanced in whole or in con- 
siderable part by the arrangement described. 


We have now presented the general prin- 
ciples of the blower as originally invented. 
However, it was found not economical to 
build a blower with an equal number of fans 
operating in opposing directions; therefore, 
a bearing was introduced to minimize the 
friction from the thrust pressure, and as a 
consequence all fans can face in the same 
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direction, and as many fans can be used as 
may be necessary to provide the required 
pressure. The width of the fan governs the 
capacity ‘to a great extent. One of the 
largest Kinetic Blowers has eleven fans, 
thirty-six inches in diameter, with a capacity 
of 2400 cubic feet, and has a pressure of 
forty inches. 

From the description above it can be 
readily seen that any quantity of air, at any 
pressure or pressures, can be obtained by the 
proper adjustment of the width of the fans 
used, and by the use of fans of a diameter 
that will collectively provide the required 
pressure, when the amount of air wanted is 
drawn from the blower. 
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Points and Viewpoints 


QUARTET MUSIC 


Water LINDSAY 
OAK LANE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA 


I AM IN RECEIPT of your letter of the 
seventl, relative to quartet music, and will 
answer it at once, as I am preparing to go 
off for a short holiday. 

If this seems a little personal, you will 
understand that I am speaking of the thing 
as it strikes me, and from my own 
experience. 

While it would be a good thing if all 
church positions were filled by professionals, 
I suppose the most of us are what are 
sometimes called pin-money musicians; we 
have other work besides music; this has a 
bearing on the matter in hand. I have a 
pretty highly paid job, but still I come 
under the above despised heading, as I have 
other work too, 

Now the factors in selecting quartet music, 
as I see it, are three:  — 

1. Is it, just as music, suitable for four 
single voices? 

2. Is it the kind of thing the congregation 
will like, or at any rate will to some extent 
understand? 

3. Is it (and here’s where the pin-money 
part comes in) the kind of thing that the 
AVERAGE quartet singer can take part in, 
intelligently ? 

The second and third points are variable, 
of course; but what we are trying to get at, 
it seems to me, should be what will be most 
generally useful. 

The Congregation as a rule like something 
with a tune in it. Interesting development, 
and fine harmony, while not too much for 
them in small doses, they do not as a rule 
understand, especially the harmony of the 
modern school; and if they are puzzled, they 
get neither pleasure nor edification from the 
music, 
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Now here are a few pieces that I would 
consider good for the purpose, because they 
are well written, and at the same time not 
too deep: 

“Peace I leave with you,” Roberts. 

“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind”, 
Galbraith, 

“QO how amiable are Thy dwellings,” 
Rogers. 

“The woods and every sweet-smelling 
tree,” West. 

“O gladsome light (E minor), Arkhangel- 
sky. 

“The Lord is my Light,” Parker. 

“Give peace O God,” Shelley. 

“Behold the days come,’ Woodward. 

“Prepare ye the way”, Garrett, 

“Abide with me,” Barnby. 

“Come now and let us reason,” Briant. 

“The Lord is my Rock,” Rogers. 

“Weary of Earth,” Tozer. 

“Our soul on God,” Garrett. 

I have put these down at random; but 
they show what I mean. There is not one 
that is not interestingly put together; they 
are all singable by quartet, though one or 
two are a little heavy unless the voices are 
big; and they are all melodious enough to 
be understood by the people. 

As for the modern harmonists: they are 
interesting to musicians, but are apt to be 
puzzling to others; and so while they have 
their place, I should say use very few of 
them; for I do not think anything queer 
ought to be allowed in the service; it is 
disturbing. There will come a time, not 
so far off, perhaps, when the moderns will 
be familar; then by all means let’s have them 
in the Church, at that time; for they will 
not interrupt the proper state of mind by 
an under current of “I wonder what they’re 
about now up in the Organ loft”!—as is 
the case too often today. 

Then about the pin-money: the average- 
quartet singer has not enough musical ex- 
perience to enter into these very elaborate 
works and do them well. He sings the notes, 
but not the music! I am often surprised, 
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even after my life time of Choir work, when 
I find how exclusively lyrical the average 
singer’s notion of vocal music is! So that 
no matter how carefully such a piece is 
prepared, it always falls more or less short 
in its effect—unless the quartet is more 
generally intelligent, from a musieal stand- 
point, than most of them are. 

Now perhaps I may give the impression 
that I am one of those who say “Give ‘em 
what they like, no matter how bad it is!” 
That is one of the curses of church music 
today. On the contrary, I believe we shou!d 
work hard all the time to raise the standard, 
but I know quite well that you won’t raise 
the standard by giving people a constant 
diet of music they won’t listen to. You 
have to raise it an inch at a time, not a 
yard—I speak not as an artist, but as a 
mechanic, who knows what his problem is, 
and has to find a practical way of solving 
it. 

Then there is another point, that I have 
never been touched upon. It is the necessity 
the quartet labors under of not repeating 
itself so often. A chorus choir, with its 
varied effects and richness and volume, and 
so forth, can give a piece comparatively 
often. But if a quartet does so, the effect 
of the same small number of voices giving 
the same piece whi'e the congregation still 
remember it from last time, is that of 


monotony; and the first thing you know, the 
church decides that it has grown tired of the 
voices, and wants a change; when like as 
not it has only tired of hearing the same 
voices sing the same music too often. I 
make a rule not to give an anthem—or any 
organ piece either, for that matter—oftener 
than once a year; so that except in the case 
of the old favorites they come like something 
new each time. But this makes it necessary 
to have a great many pieces, for of course 
there are some things we don’t give once 
in four or five years. 

If then we could get enough music of the 
grade of tunefulness and at the same time 


of workmanliness that I have sampled above, . 


it would be.a gain all round. We need not 
fly so very high, except for a special thing; 
nor need we descend to manifestly®* trivial 
pieces. The line of pieces I have mentioned 
are worth doing, they are practical in 
performance (I speak as a mechanic) and 
they are liked by the people. 

In a word, we want more pieces: 

1. That the average Choir ean sing 
intelligently ; 

2. That the average congregation can 
listen to with pleasure and profit; 

3. And that the average Organist can put 
on his program without feeling ashamed 
when he sees the names of his pieces in print! 


The Boy-Voice From Nine to Nineteen 
V. Chest Voice and Head Voice 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


HEN a child ean sing all his scales 

smoothly, from high C to middle C, 

his voice will still be unsatisfactory, 
no matter how sweet and clear it may be, 
unless the chest register is used on his low 
tones: otherwise the lower part of his voice 
will be thin and unbalanced. This chest 
register will beautify his voice, and make 
possible a more expressive quality for his 
low tones; but as it is a delicate thing to 
accomplish without forcing the voice, it is 
better to wait until a good head-tone is fully 
established. 

Up to this point nothing has been said 
about registers, for it is less confusing to 
the child to show him the placing of the 
voice against the roof of his mouth, than 
any other way. It has already been ex- 


plained to him too that the low tones come 
to the front of the mouth against the teeth, 
but in order to make them match the high 
ones in quality and “feel,” the tone is ren- 
dered very weak and thin, although sweet 
and clear. However, these tones MAy be pro- 
duced differently, and st1iLL MATCH, but in 
a darker, richer, and more expressive quality. 

Give the child the descending scale of C 
to sing. As he hits A tell him to sing as 
loud as possible and continue doing so to 
the end. Disregard the quality, but observe 
the BREAK OR CHANGE which will occur 
around A or G. In different boys the break 
will come in different places. A boy with a 
clear, thin voice will not have as marked a 
break as the child with a richer quality of 
tone, and the low tones of the former boy 
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will not be as valuable as those of the latter 
child. When the break is discovered or 
placed, tell the child there are several ways 
his throat has of producing a tone, called 
“registers.” Tel him that he has used one 
way up to this time (it is unwise to go into 
the details of a medium register with him) 
and from now on he is to learn how to use 
a chest-voice that will make his low tones 
much more beautiful and telling; but caution 
him against careless work, which might 


_f F10 


It will take at least a month to firmly es- 
tablish this new manner of producing low 
tones: a most earnest effort will be required 
of the pupil, and a very keen discrimination 
on the part of the teacher. 

The quality must not sound muffled in the 
mouth, neither must it give the effect of a 
throaty, hard tone; but instead, it must be 
forward, free, and resonant. 

The next accomplishment will be the 
singing of octaves thus: 


etc. 
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RUIN his voice. 

Give him low D to sing on “ah,” softly. 
Instead of bringing this tone to the FRONT 
of the mouth, direct him to lift it up TO THE 
BACK OF HIS NECK. (By placing his fingers 
lightly on the back of his neck, just above 
his collar, he may find it easier to realize 
his tone as there.) For a time the tone will 
be rather small, but. very open and free, 
which will insure its steady growth. Also 
the quality will be s'ightly darker than the 
head-tone he has been accustomed to use. 

After he has done this a number of times, 
give him the following, done in the same 
manner : 
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Have a breath between each tone, for with 
each attack, he makes the necessary lift to 
the back of his neck, which opens and frees 
the tone; while in running them together 
he would probably prop HIS TONE DOWN in 
his throat. 

Having ascertained where his break oc- 


. eurs, go back to the descending scale of C, 


and from the point of the break, produce the 
remaining tones in this new way. In order 
to make no noticeable difference between the 
two registers at the point of meeting, the 
approach must be made. very softly and 
carefully at first, to make a perfect b'end. 
If there is a marked difference, practise from 
above, passing over the break many times. 

This exercise has been modified from one 
by Mr. Bates, and has proved very satis- 
factory. 
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down to G, up to G. 


At first sing softly, but not so softly that the 
low tone will be a head-tone. At any de- 
gree of tone, however, have the QUANTITY 
about the same for each. The child may be 
helped by feeling a slight lift of the chest 
in producing these low tones, but they must 
be placed ALWAYS UP AND BACK. If this 
lifting of the tone up and BACK seems diffi- 
cult, have the boy again place his fingers at 
the nape of his neck; this will direct his 
thoughts there, and he may be able to feel 
the vibration of the tone production, which 
will help obtain the desired result. 


The use of all vowels, and sentences sung 
entirely in the chest register will be helpful 
now. They may be monotoned on each tone 
in which the register is to be used. This 
will give the child skill in keeping the words 
in the same place, and tend to quicken the 
proper growth of the register. 

After using sentences on a single tone in 
the chest register,-use sentences on phrases 
embracing both head and chest voice; but 
for a time start the phrase in the head reg- 
ister and drop to the chest, rather than 
going from chest to head. 


Follow this exercise with ascending scales, 
and change from chest to head, first at the 
same point always; then change at different 
tones; for the change of these registers must 
be entirely at the singer’s command—the 
interpretation of his songs will require it. 

Now phrases used either way, head to chest 
or vice-versa can be sung as directed by the 
teacher. And with this method constantly 
in use, the low tones of a boy-soprano will 
be just as fine as the high ones. 








Relation of Music to the Service 
HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ 


HE ACT of worship may be super- 

ficially construed to imply only a 

formal observance of such rites as have 
been prescribed by the church as a proper 
means of honoring God. The danger that 
lurks in such an attitude is that man’s per- 
sonal spiritual need may be forgotten, in 
the effort to adhere to a prescribed form of 
outward impressiveness. One who is 
responsible, in whole or in part, for the 
conduct of a service of public worship must 
never lose sight of the fact that he is 
ministering to a multitude of sensitive souls, 
rather than dealing with a mass of people 
whose only exeuse for being present is that 
they may lie prostrate and passive while 
some so-called form of worship is carried on. 

It is therefore evident that a person’s deep 
and most noble emotions must be stirred 
if he is to be more than a mere spectator 
of a prescribed form of worship. Formal 
procedures in the matter of public worship 
are as necessary as design and order are 
necessary accompaniments of all phases of 
human life. It matters not so much wkat 
particular form of worship be adopted, as 
how much the individual may share in benefit 
from the united observance of the worship 
of God. 

If music really is the “hand-maiden of 
religion” it certainy then must be capable 
in some measure of carrying out the true 
purposes of worship. That it may fulfill 
such purposes with the highest possible 
degree of effectiveness should be the constant 
and only aim of those to whom the “ministry 
of music” is entrusted. Sometimes the re- 
-mark is heard that the responsibilities of a 
musie director in a church are hard to meet 
because the director “has to try to please 
the many differing tastes and preferences 
of the congregation.” The music director, 
the organist, the singer, is always subject 
to the temptation to merely provide such 
adjuncts to the service as shall please the 
fancies of others, much as an artist in the 
secular concert hall may do. Further, those 
whose privilege it is to assist in the worship 
by means of music may be tempted to dis- 
play their own merely technical proficiency 
in the art of music. Surely, if music is to 


worship, all such detracting influences must 
be eliminated (or, at least, ignored) and 
musician must speak to worshipper as soul 
to soul! Of course sacred music demands 
as near an approach to artistic and technical 
perfection as is possible, and the importance 
of such considerations cannot be ignored, 
without danger of offering to God a debased 
medium of worship. But worship-musie, to 
an even greater extent than all other forms 
of musical art, must penetrate and inspire 
the soul. In other words, music directors, 
organists, and singers may properly be 
looked upon as bearing the privileges and 
responsibilities of “ministers of music”. 


It is hardly necessary to say that these 
desirable attributes of the musical parts of 
services, however conscientiously and suc- 
cessfully carried out by those who actively 
minister in the music, will utterly fail of 
reaching the other worshippers (those who 
sit in the pews) unless there be in them a 
corresponding exaltation of motive, a re- 
ceptivity of soul, and the maintaining of an 
atmosphere of reverence during the music 
parts of a service. One who would profess 
to be scandalized at witnessing irreverence 
on the part of another during a prayer, 
will sometimes thoughtlessly indulge in some 
similar attitude or action during the singing 
of a hymn, or anthem, or solo, which is 
itself a prayer, and very often a prayer of 
the most intimate and tender character, 

As indicated hy the whole tenor of these 
remarks, the musie chosen for purposes of 
worship of God should always be of a 
sacred character. Music which carries with 
it secular and frivolous associations should 
never be tolerated in the sanctuary. Music 
may be of a most excellent quality from an 


asthetic point ofview and yet be wholly unfit ° 


for a service of worship. Operatic music 
associated with themes of a romantic 
character may be cited as a case in point. 
Then there are the so-called adaptions of 
secular music to sacred words: for instance, 
a “sacred arrangement” of the sextet from 
“Lucia”. But perhaps fully as destructive 
of a proper atmosphere in service-music is 
the deplorable and at present much-in-evi- 
dence tendency to clothe the so-called sacred 


occupy its legitimate place in services of Music with the characteristics of popular 
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dance-hall music, and even with character- 
isties of the vulgar style known as jazz. 

On the other hand, a conscientious music 
director or singer must recognize that there 
are some examples of sacred music which, 
containing no objectionable secular features, 
but yet not of the highest excellence musical- 
ly considered, are nevertheless of great 
value as worship-musie. The peculiar power 
of such examples often lies in previous 
precious associations which worshippers hold 
dear, or it may be that the words used are 
peculiarly helpful to those who are most 
sensitive to spiritual influences. While 
avoiding the debased and unworthy, let not 
the musie director shun that which, though 
humble from an artistic point of view, may 
be spiritually a great power. 

The main message of a service generally 


comes from the pulpit. Therefore the music 
that accompanies the sermon must never 
display the slightest tendency to overtop 
the sermon. To this end, it is well that, 
so far as may be possible under given con- 
ditions, the musie should serve as a beautiful, 
but not too glaring, background to illuminate 
the service. 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that 
in these later years the power of music as a 
socializing force has come to be more fully 
realized than ever before, and that therefore 
those who most earnestly share in the pre- 
sentation of worship-music, either as active 
ministers of music, or as sympathetic 
listeners in the pews, will realize both a more 
intimate communion with God, and a greater 
love for their fellows, than a merely casual 
attitude toward worship can possibly afford. 


The October Calendar 


CTOBER is the month of beginnings; 

some of them mild, some of them 

vigorous; some destined to succeed, 
some to fail. Whether success or failure 
attend, the chief thing is to have a sensible 
plan and follow it with energy and discre- 
tion. In the main, the church is no more 
ready for ideal music than the voters are 
for ideal government; a compromise’ is 
necessary between the ideal and the possible. 
Nevertheless, he who aims at the ideal first 
and the compromise second is doing more 
to advance the ethical status of the world 
than he who reverses his aims. October is 
fairly rich in its music calendar, has one 
national holiday more or less generally ac- 
cepted as such and one other that is destined 
to be, and five Sundays no _ further 
differentiated than the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th after Trinity, as the Episcopalians 


say, and the 17th to 21st after Pentecost. 


as_ the Catholics call it, the former taking 
their reckoning from their idea of a “Triune 
God”, the latter basing theirs on what 
happened after the first sermon of Peter 
whom they nominate as the founder of their 
chureh—unless they, as other denominations, 
claim none other than Christ himself as the 
founder. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER Ist 
The denominational churches have no 
definite plan to their services such as the 


Episcopalians, Catholics, and Jews have, and 
as the Episcopalians are the more numerous 
in our midst we do well to borrow their 
thought. There can be no better character 
to any service than that furnished by the 
two Seripture Lessons themselves, and the 
Episcopalian services are built upon the 
Seriptures — which they read in their 
churches in full once every year, setting a 
fine example to the denominational churches 
where the whim of the preacher wills it that 
the full Scripture is never read in thousands 
of our churches. For this Sunday the morn- 
ing lessons deal with the wars and massacres 
of the Jews in the Old Testament lesson 
and the remarkable teachings of Christ in 
Mark 13; the evening lessons with the Jets’ 
rejoicings after said wars and massacres 
and with what Peter has to say to wives and 
husbands in I Peter 3. None of the passages 
are rich in music settings, but certainly every 
library has at least a few anthems of a 
spirit kindred to the Mark 13 passages. The 
2nd is the birthday of Mr. Will C. Mac- 
farlane in 1870 in England, though Mr. 
Macfarlane is now very much an American 
organist and has enriched the church’s 
literature greatly by his organ compositions. 
Our suggestions include the following from 
our back pages of reviews: 

Macfarlane’s EvENING BEL¥S AND CRADLE 
Sona, 4-9-319, Schirmer, comes to mind first, 
an easy, melodious, beautiful number in 
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which the chimes are used; 

Also his Sprina Sone, 4-9-320, Schirmer, 
not quite so easy to play, but a charming 
number that will sound just as well under 
its subtitle; 

“Ho EVERYONE THAT THIRSTETH”, 4-9-306, 
Schirmer, is one of his very best anthems, 
and is worthy of every repertoire; 

A Macfarlane program would be entirely 
in order, with additions such as his SCHERZO 
in Gm, and other organ works and anthems 
easily procurable; 

Such texts as “watch and pray”, “teach 
us Lord”, ete., are especially appropriate, 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 8th 


The morning lessons. deal with Samuel’s 
address to the Jews when they had insisted 
on a king of their own and the stirring 
scenes in the life of Christ as recorded in 
Luke 13, including the lament over Jeru- 
sa'em; the evening Scriptures deal with 
David and Goliath, and with the written 
sermons of Peter to the early Christians. 
The music ealendar marks the birthday of 
Louis Vierne in 1870, and of Saint-Saens 
on the 9th of October 1835. On the 7th of 
1765 the First Colonial Congress was held 
in New York City, and on the 12th of 1492 
Columbus discovered something pretty near 
America—who ean deny that these two 
events have changed the entire history of 
the world, te its great advantage? We sug- 
gest : 

Mendelssohn’s “JERUSALEM”, the beautiful 
soprano setting of Christ’s lament; 

Frank E. Ward’s “Dip Curist O’ER SIN- 
NERS WEEP”, 1-8-441, Ditson, a quiet, sooth- 
ing number of good text, easy to do; 

Also, since the 7th of 1872 marked Mr. 
Ward’s advent to.earthly habitation, his 
Scuerzo CAPRICE, 2-6-249, Gray, a sprightly 
number for evening prelude or postlude, 
not exactly easy to play; 

And his Woopianp 
Gray; 

Paul Ambrose’ “Comer To My Heart Lorp 
Jesus”, 3-6-212, a very beautiful anthem 
within reach of every choir, especia!ly 
effective for quartet use; 

And his “WHat Hast.THovu Given FoR 
Me”, 4-3-90, Ditson, another easy number 
of fine effect for quartet or chorus—these 
two are especially appropriate in text, and 
in calendar also as this week celebrates the 
composer’s birthday; 

Martin’s eternal “Ho EverRYoNE THAT 


REVERIE, 4-7-250, 
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THIRSTETH”, 4-3-91, Ditson, is highly ap- 
propriate for this Sunday, as for every other 
Sunday when the words of Christ are a part 
of the service—this number also can be well 
done by a quartet of good voices, though a 
chorus is a’ways more effective on big num- 
bers. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 15th 

The 15th Sunday after Trinity deals with 
David and his proposition to build the 
temple, and with the stories of the Ninety 
and Nine, and the Prodigal Son; in the 
evening the lessons are devoted to one of 
the discreditable acts -of David and to 
another written sermon of Peter. The 
musical calendar records that Chopin died 
on the 17th of 1849, and that Gounod did 
likewise on the 18th of 1893. Our national 
calendar makes Burgoyne surrender on the 
17th of 77 at Saratoga, and Cornwallis do 
likewise on the 19th of 81—though we shou!d 
not sing “peace, perfect peace” on that 
account just yet. 

Van de Water wrote a setting for the 
Prodigal Son and Sullivan wrote a whole 
oratorio; settings of the Ninety and Nine 
are easily obtainable if they are not already 
found in the library; these two stories have 
no place in the church service unless the 
warrant for them is thus first written in 
the passages of the Scriptures for the day; 

Chopin is said to have written a few 
waltzes, also a nocturne or two, but I have 
vet to see the Chopin number that sounds 
worth-while on the organ; 

Gounod’s works fare better and there are 
many of good character for the organ; his 
Marcne Cortece, 4-9-319, Ditson, tran- 
scribed by Archer, is a brilliant and tuneful 
work, not easy to play unless you are a 
pretty good player; 

His Marcue MIiraire, 4-8-283, Ditson, 
is even more tuneful and well transcribed 
by Archer; there is nothing difficult about it; 

His “Praise Ye THE Fatuer”, 4-4-129, 
Ditson, exists as an anthem and as a trio 
for ladies voices; it will be popular wherever 
it is heard—which constitutes one of its chief 
faults; 

Brahms’ “How Lovety arE Toy DweEtr- 
NGS”, and a great list of anthems of 
similar text, are appropriate for the morning 
service; the Brahms number is a great 
favorite among choirs of the upish trend; 

If you have an anthem setting of Jeru- 
salem the Golden, by all means use it today, 
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for it has a close kinship with the morning 
lesson. 

Mason’s CATHEDRAL SHADOWS, 3-3-112, 
Ditson, is an easy organ number thai might 
be used as an offertory. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 22nd 

The morning lessons deal with the request 
of Solomon in his dream for wisdom, and 
with Zacchaeus and the pounds that gained 
ten, five, and no pounds more; in the even- 
ing the subjects are Solomon’s petition to 
God to hear and answer all prayers in times 
of distress when the suppliants pray toward 
Jerusalem and its newly dedicated temple, 
_ and the first chapter of Peter’s second letter. 
Liszt’s birthday is commemorated today, and 
Theodore Roosevelt’s on the 27th. 

Franees McCollin’s “Tire Lorp 1s K1n@”, 
2-2-87, Gray, the Clemson-Guild prize 
anthem of 1918, may well be used in 
deference to Miss MecCollin’s birthday, the 
24th; 

Also her “THEN SHALL THE RIGHTEOUS 
SHINE”, 5-2-64, Gray, the Mendelssohn Club 
prize anthem of 1920; 

Dickinson’s “O Israzen How Grear’, 
. 3-2-68, Gray, is a work of much more than 
passing interest, though the quartet will 
hardly do it justice; 

Demarest’s “It 18 Goop to Sina Tuy 
Praises”, 4-9-306, Schmidt, is a vigorous, 
jubilant, direct anthem of stirring qualities; 

His “I Witt Extott THEE’, 4-10-343, 
H-D, is another vigorous anthem of good 
practical qualities. 

Liszt’s LrerstrauM, 3-12-441, Summy, is 
a beautiful bit of inspirational music that is 
always in season, and it is not difficult. 

Anderson’s Exrey, 4-1-106, Summy, and 

Foerster’s In Memorium, 4-3-103, Ditson, 
are equally appropriate to mark the an- 
niversary of one of America’s truly great 
and good men, and it would do the calendar 
an honor to have Roosevelt’s name printed 
and his memory recalled in a note directly 
under the selection if used in this way as a 
prelude, 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 29th 


The 20th Sunday after Trinity uses the 
story of Elijah and the ravens, and the 
widow’s cruse of oil, as the morning lesson, 
together with the visit of Nicodemus to 
Christ; and in the evening the subjects are 
Elijah’s encounter with the prophets of Baal 
and the fire that came to consume his offer- 
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ing, with 2 Peter 3 as the New Testament 
lesson. Neither the music nor the national 
calendar offers anything of special interest, 
though the 1st of November is All Saints 
Day, when honor is given to the memory of 
all good people who have given lives of 
service, and the 2nd is All Sou's Day when 
prayers are offered for the souls of the dead. 

Foster’s “Sous oF THE RIGHTEOUS”, is a 
beautiful and easy setting of an appropriate 
text, but it should be done by a chorus 
because of an independent soprano solo 
passage here and there, though it can easily 
be adapted to quartet rendition ; 

Noble’s SouLs OF THE RIGHTEOUS” is of 
entirely different type, with close harmony, 
unaccompanied, and can be done as well if 
not better by the quartet alone; 

Stainer’s “Gop So Lovep THE WorLD” is 
appropriate because the text occurs in the 
morning Seripture lesson; this number is 
known to every choir—if perchance it be 
unknown to any choirmaster he should send 
in his order for it at once, either for quartet 
or chorus; 

Marks’ “Gop So Loved THE WORLD”, 
taken from his cantata, is also a good set- 
ting for either chorus or quartet, and if 
anything it is more melodious and easier to 
do; 

Silver’s JunmAte Dro, 4-3-104, Fischer, 
is a brilliant toccata-like organ number of 
easy grade; 

Sheppard’s Desert Sona, 4-1-30, Fischer, 
is one of the composer’s most popular 


~numbers, and will fit the morning service 


as a prelude. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


GEORGE HENRY DAY 
“Gop 18s Our Horr AND STRENGTH” 


ANTHEM for chorus, or perhaps for 
quartet, with an accompaniment that is 
partly independent and partly a duplication 
of the voices. The theme is in 3-4 rhythm 
on do-mi-do sol-mi do, to give three 
measures, with the last do an _ octave 
above the first. It would be difficult 
to extract an illustration without doing 
violence to the anthem so we shall dispense 
with one. The work is thematic, con- 
trapuntal, canonic, with voice answering 
voice on the same motive, sometimes helter- 
skelter, sometimes consecutively, sometimes 
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in pyramid fashion. It is vigorous and 
assertive with a text that is all too brief and 
has to be elongated by repetition; not that 
this is either bad or good, but merely 
dangerous to follow too far. There is a 
section that threatens to become contrast 
but the irresistible swing of the anthem will 
not allow it, so it chases off after the same 
fashion and with the same vigor, so that the 
anthem as a whole is unified, in spite of its 
eight pages. It is easy to sing and its 
jubilant spirit will especially appeal to 
chorus choirs. (Heidelberg 15c). 


FRANCK 
“Panis ANGELICUS” 


ARRANGED by Victor Harris. as an 
anthem for ladies voices, beginning with 
three-part writing and then repeating with 
an obligato part for soprano solo or 
sopranos in unison. The illustration shows 
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the opening measures: note that the first two 
measures constitute a theme which Franck 
has used to create the entire piece of six 
pages. The text is given in Latin and in 
English, “O Bread of Life”. The arranger 
has been careful of the range of voices; the 
contralto requires only one low G-sharp and 
several As, and for the rest of it the range 
is within reach of amateur chorus altos. 
All chorus choirs should have numbers of 
this kind on their repertoire for the sake of 
variety if for no better reason. They are 
excellent material for practice purposes and 
add interest to rehearsals. This number is 
recommended to every chorus choir. A good 
effect might be obtained by giving the 
soprano obligato to the basses in unison, or 
all the male voices in unison an octave lower 
than the tenors would naturally take it; as 
the lowest note is A, this can easily be done: 
try it on your chorus and see how it goes. 
(Ditson 12¢). 
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E. S. HOSMER 
“Wr MAY NoT CLIMB THE HEAVENLY STEEPS” 
AN ANTHEM of melodious qualities for 
chorus or quartet with an accompaniment 
that occasionally does something interesting 
on its own initiative. It is of the hymn- 
anthem type that is easy to prepare and 
effective to listen to, for the average con- 
gregations persist in wanting musical music 
first and technical music, well, never. The 
illustration shows the opening measures of 
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the contralto solo with which the work 
begins; by beginning with the notes of the 
last measure the reader will get the exact 


_ beginning of the anthem. The chorus part 


is on new materials, and not so inspirational 
or musical; but the solo melody is returned 
for a second hearing before the anthem 
closes with a new verision of its own 


materials, and there is ample room for good 


interpretation by which the whole work can 
be made highly interesting and effective. 
The part-writing of the chorus is not hymn- 
like by any means, though it is not difficult. 
(Ditson 10c). 


MILES V’A. MARTIN 
“BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE” 


WHEN a man does something original, 
something different from the way the crowd 
does it, most people turn aside and take a 
look, from simple curiosity if for no better 
purpose. From the six settings in the Gray 
collection of this new canticle—authorized in 
1916 as a relief from the Te Deum—this one 
shines as having been the result of an idea 
(and the idea was not merely to rush in with 
a setting of a text that ought to sell). The 
composer knows something about modernism 
in music; he has even heard some Russian 
anthems: somewhere he heard the wierd 
effects of unison voices treated with an 
accompaniment that did as it pleased even as 
to harmony: and here it is. He may have first 
heard it in his own imagination for that 
matter, the more credit if he did. I venture 
that neither choir nor congregation will fully 
enjoy this number when first they hear it, 
and that they will not tire of it for many 
a year. Given good discretion in playing 
the accompaniment, and good voices that 
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can stand alone and are not afraid to do so, 
this number will be a gem of true churchly 
and musicianly character, different from the 
rest of the library. Our illustration shows 


» 


© Lord God of our Fa thers 


980, 





the opening measures and includes half of 
the main theme; it is repeated by the 
sopranos and altos, and then the full choir 
indulges in eight measures of four-part work. 
Again the ‘first theme appears in altered 
form in unison, springs forth into two-part 
male-voice writing, is joined by the ladies 
voices in unison, the male voices stop and 
the ladies take on the duet, to give way 
again to four-part writing. And the Gloria 
puts a climax on the whole thing—one of 
the briefest and finest Glorias I have ever 
seen. But do not let a reviewer’s enthusiasm 
run too far; if you can use a setting of the 
new “Blessed art Thou” by all means get this 
one. (Gray 10c). 


CHARLES P. SCOTT 
“How Lovety arE Toy DWeE.Liines” 
ANTHEM published in two versions, for 
quartet or chorus, and for trio of ladies 
voices. Perhaps the text and the special 


character of the music make the trio version 
‘the better—indeed the trio of ladies voices 
would be able to create a beautiful effect 
quite out of the ordinary. However there 
is wider use for quartet music and the review . 
Our illustration is taken 


will deal with that. 





from the second page, and gives the theme 
in the soprano over minor harmony instead 
of major in the first measure; note the 
effectiveness of the contralto-tenor duet 
motive in the low register as contrasted with 
what has gone before it. There is another 
fine touch on the bottom of the second page 
where the text “breathing peace” is beauti- 
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fully and soothingly set, almost as an 
interpolation. The composer uses a shifting 
of accents in his 6-8 rhythm which will re- 
quire delicate handling; a quartet could do 
this work perhaps better than a chorus—in 
fact it makes a desirable quartet number, 
and handled skillfully it will be highly 
effective. Especially in the coming month is 
it suited to the services. It is easy to sing 
requires care and _ delicacy. 
Schmidt 12c). 


NICOLA A. MONTANI: “Ave Recina 
CortorumM”, “Panis ANGELICUS”, “TANTUM 
Erco, No. 3”; three numbers for the 
Catholic Service, in true devotional, churchly 
style, with Latin text only, for mixed voices. 
Mr. Montani is Editor of The Catholic 
Choirmaster, and is thoroughly schooled in 
both the practise and spirit of the Catholic 
Church so that his music is above all else 
churchly and devotional; the writing is 
contrapuntal, excellent counterpoint being 
displayed in the “Ave Recina”, and almost 
as good in “Tantum Erco”. If an English 
text were supplied the numbers would be 
jewels in any church with a choir capable 
of doing them unaccompanied, as they make 
music of the kind that was being striven for 
in the days of Palestrina: not meaning that 
they too are imperishable gems, but that 
they are working in the right direction for 
the exaltation of Church Music and the 
Church Service. (Ditson 12c, 10c, and 12e, 
respectively). 


Benevictus ES DomIneE: “The new canticle 
authorized by the General Convention of 
1916, which can be sung in place of the Te 
Deum”—some relief at least, isn’t it? The 
H. W. Gray Co. have issued a collection of 
settings of this new canticle from the follow- 
ing composers: Edward Shippen Barnes, 
Walter Henry Hall, A. W. Lansing, Miles 
T’A. Martin, H. A. Matthews, Newell Robin- 
son, Prower Symons. All save one are full 
four-part settings, and that one, by the 
present General Treasurer of the Guild, will 
be given separate review. 


Is That So ! 


FEEL sure that ...... ’s tours in Amer- 

ica will produce a new school of real 
organ playing. And they need it badly, 
too!—A. Eaglefield Hull, in THE OrGAN. 
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M. M. HANSFORD 


HERE was some throwing of bouquets 
‘i and other things in this department 

in the July issue. I read that my 
efforts in the Dramatic Mirror’ were 
sacanonage by Edith Lang and that a little 
later Mr. Breitenfeld found me polite and 
entertaining but indifferent to his ability 
in the performing line. I feel that I owe 
some explanation to the latter gentleman, 
both as to my seeming indifference about 
his playing and my remarks about Wurlitzer 
organs and Wurlitzer players. Before I 
begin, however, I must deny that I fathered 
the term “Hopeless-Jones”. I believe Frank 
Adams first used that witticism in my 
presence. 

Now as to my writing activities and 
observations on picture playing: All my 
material and ideas about the settings for 
and the playing of pictures, and organists 


and organs, have been derived from ex- 
periences in our five Broadway picture 


houses, Rialto, Criterion, Strand, Rivoli, and 
Capitol. It is quite natural that all of my 
comments, then, might be somewhat limited, 
so far as out'ook is concerned, coming from 
these narrow bounds, about eight city blocks. 
This I am quite willing to admit, if anyone 
thinks it is true. But I refer to the general 
acceptation of the fact that these eight 
blocks are not detrimental to enlightened 
thought on the subject of picture playing. 

Mr. Breitenfeld came in, as I remember 
it, when there were no vacancies in the three 
houses which emp'oved me. We had six 
good men, ha'f of them married and 
naturally in trouble, and I could not see any 
excuse for putting in a plea for firing any- 
one to make room for a new man, although 
Mr. Cooper ean testify that this has been 
done on Broadway. But Mr. Riesenfeld’s 
staff was not in the habit of indulging in 


- anything 


SLES, 


Ly BUGS SIC IAC DAS 


Contributing Editor 


such monkeyshines, although I believe these 
antics are excused under the head of “busi- 
ness”. So, even had Mr. Breitenfeld been 
Dupré, he would have had no chance to 
oust another man from a job. My seeming 
indifference to his playing takes on the 
semb'ance of protective covering. There 
was a weekly average of three organists who 
applied to these theaters for positions. If 
I had listened to all of them I would have 
had no time to loaf; and I certainly believe 
in loafing. There is no man I know of more 
expert in this line than I am. I’m sure 
Mr. Breitenfeld will bear with this most 
excellent pastime of mine and forgive me. 


* * * 


One does not have to go west to hear 
Wurlitzer organs and their players, although 
they probably have reached their highest, 
or lowest, development out there where 
orchestras have been searee. I have strolled 
around New York and heard a few of them. 
The only objection I have to them is the 
tone. One will admit that, in an organ, 
there is not much else to object to. I am 
not objecting to the name. I don’t know 
about how an organ is put 
tozether*; I do not know what a Unit Organ 
is, neither do I know or eare anything about 
the Hope-Jones inventions; and, further- 
more, | have no desire to know any of these 
things. But I do possess a pair of ears 
trained up in a southern cornfield and 
guaranteed to detect the smallest tonal wart 
on any tone that comes out of a pipe. I 
eare nothing for the make of the instru- 
ments; I am only interested in the effects 
they have on me. If Austin, Smith, Jones 
or the Kaiser made a bum organ it would 
be the same. 

The introduction of traps into any in- 
st umcent is mere!v an effort to approximate 
the trap-drummer of the orchestra. The 
resu'ts are probably not quite so good as the 


* Lt the reader not take this too seriously; Mr. 
Hansford’s suddenly becoming a bit modest.—Ed. 
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drummer. It is difficult to control effects 
by indirect mechanical means; the drummer 
is e’oser to the machine and ean therefore 
vary tone, noise and other.efforts immediate- 
ly. This is well illustrated in the Mutt and 
Jeff conversations that Max Manne at the 
Rivoli has been deine fer some years. It is 
this presence of the trap-drummer that has 
distounted organ effects in comedies on 
Broadway. We have never worried over 
not having an organ to reproduce the trap- 
drummer. But I can assure Mr. Breitenfeld 
that there are such machines in New ‘York. 
I remember one uptown that had a line of 
straps and handles just in front of the 


piayer’s head. These could be yanked and’ 


pulled and pushed, so that one got a 
splendid imitation of the Rogers Brothers 
in Paris. The effect on the audience was 
somewhat doubtful. When I first heard this 
instrument I automatically started for the 
nearest exit door, thinking the roof was 
on its way down. So far as I could see 
the effects had no connection with the sereen; 
indeed the girl who manipulated the affair 
was carrying on a conversation with the 
peanut-vender. These are the experiences 
that cause me to marvel at the fact that 
life, after all, is so easily lived. 
* * * 

Mr. Breitenfeld seems to think that Mr. 
Cooper shouldn’t have tgld what he used for 
the. Chaplin picture. For my part I wou!d 
like to see Mr. Breitenfeld’s cue-sheet for 
“The Vagabond”, and I would also like to 
hear what he would substitute for “How I 
Hate to Get Up” that would be better or 
more generally understood. Miss Lang will 
no doubt think that Cooper’s cue-sheet was 
an excellent thing for the novices, and I 
think so, too. I know organists, and em- 
ployed some of them during the strike last 
summer, to whom Cooper’s cue-sheet would 
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have appeared to be the proverbial Chinese 
puzzle. But Mr. Breitenfeld does give us 
one suggestion, and that is how to get a 
knock from the Chinese block. He ealls 
this a “rea!” knock. But I will say that it 
is only an imitation. If he wants a regular 
knock, he ean get one by rapping with his 
knuckles on the organ console. That only 
is a real knock. I charge nothing for this 
solution of the real as distinguished from the 
imitation, and you can use it on any organ. 
Nearly all players have their favorite com- 
positions to cue pictures w'th, and Mr. 
Cooper merely followed out his own likings, 
as Mr. Breitenfeld would. 

When I come to look over the field of 
Broadway I find that we have experienced 
about everything except large salaries for 
our organists. The West is a better hunting 
ground from that standpoint, and I con- 
gratulate Mr. Breitenfeld on his landing a 
good job and that he has his day off. The 
organists on Broadway also double up and 
get a day off, although I would like to see 
all large houses have three organists. 


* * * 


In conclusion let me say that the editorial 
summing up of the new Wurlitzer in the 
Rialto is a fine piece of discrimination. 
Fine feature pictures require fine tonal ac- 
companiment, while comedies can get along 
with almost any sort of noise. I believe 
that good tone will in the end prevail and 
that bad-toned organs will find their resting 
place in other climes than those on Broad- 
way. We have been fortunate so far in 
our organ ventures. And we are quite up- 
to-date in volume. Wallace’s playing for a 
fight may make Swinnen’s hurries look like 
thirty cents, but the Capitol Estey can 
easily make the fight itself look like thirty 
cents, if not like a quarter. 


Frederic Burr Scholl 


ROY L. MEDCALFE 


ACK in the year 1891 the inhabitants 
of the little town of Kaukauna, Wis- 
consin, had just about recovered from 
the excitement of celebrating the coming of 
the new year when the lusty voice of another 
infant arriving by the stork route an- 
nounced to the world that he wished to 
be formally received. Had the second 


young man realized at that early period of 
his life that he, like the New Year, was 
only one of many, perhaps he too would 
have merely selected a number, lived out 
his alloted twelve months and turned over 
his badge of office to his successor. How- 
ever in the frigidity of that Wisconsin win- 
ter the young musician, with the consent of 
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his parents, chose to be henceforth known 
as Frederic Burr Scholl and to always be 
worthy of such a good name. 

After completing his schooling in Kau- 
kauna, he began studying piano and organ 
with Miss Katherine Gray, now of Los An- 
geles. In later years he was a pupil of Mr. 
Wm. R. Boone, of Portland. He taught 
two seasons at the Boone School of Music 
and one season ‘at the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory in Portland, and was also a mem- 
ber of Godowsky’s Master Class. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Scholl played organ in the 
Columbia and People’s Theaters of Port- 
land. After making an extensive trip 
through the States he accepted a similar 
position in Sacramento, California, but two 
years ago returned to the Northwest to open 
the Rialto Theater organ in Tacoma, where 
he has remained until recently. The Pacific 
Coast Musician says of his work in Tacoma. 

“Thanks to his artistry he has won such 
distinguished success in the region wherein 
he is active that he is generally regarded 
as the leading motion picture organist of 
the Northwest. He has succeeded in cre- 
ating a respect for the organ settings be- 
cause of the highly musical character of his 
selections and the manner of his interpre- 
tations. Thanks to his ingenuity his con- 
ception of musical settings to pictures is 
altogether original, and he never fails to 
invest his improvisations and arrangements 
with the atmosphere of pure artistry.” 

His organ concerts in Tacoma have been 
a feature of the City’s music and the fol- 
lowing comment from the Tacoma News 
Tribune expresses the esteem in which he 
was held there: 

“Rialto patrons are going to like the new 
organ master, Fred Scholl, if the applause 
given his Easter Day program is to be 
taken as a criterion. His opening number, 
Tue Hony City, was beautifully played, 
reflecting the spirit of the occasion and em- 
phasizing the wonders of the perfect day 
outside and the flowers and Easter appear- 
ance of the inside of the theater. He plays 
all his music without having to refer to 
his scores, is free from suggestions of stag- 
ery in his personality at the console, and 
pleased his hearers genuinely.” 

Mr. Scholl is a hard and conscientious 
worker, an excellent organist and a gentle- 
man — such a man as adds much to the 
standing of our profession. Although he 
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probably sees and hears the faults of his 
brother organists, he does not discuss. them 
except in a constructive manner. He is 
keenly alert for new ideas and has a won- 
derful memory where he keeps them ready 
for instant use. He improvises well but 
believes improvisations should be used spar- 
ingly. He has mastered the characteristics 
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of the various masters and often plays well- 
known themes as the old or modérn com- 
poser might have done. He believes in 
using oddities occasionally in his programs 
if they enhance the picture but he never 
cheapens his music by introducing chro- 
matic runs or jazz harmony where there is 
no oceasion for it. Mr. Sid Grauman, mas- 
ter exhibitor of the Pacifie Coast, has for- 
tunately secured Mr. Scholl to preside at 
the organ of his new Hollywood Theater, 
which opened early in. September. With 
the possible exception of the position at 
Grauman’s new Metropolitan Theater in 
Los Angeles the one in Hollywood is the 
most desirable of any in the West and pays 
an excellent salary. 

Mr. Scholl was not only wise in selecting 
a good name but has been continually prov- 
ing his wisdom by keeping it good and 
making it better. 
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Critiques 


HE WORK of the Rialto Orchestra is 
always instructive now that Mr. 
Joseph Littau (once an organist) is as- 

sociated as conductor with Mr. Riesenfeld. 
There is an imagination, a temperament, 
and a zeal at work within him that is in- 
spiring; the playing of the men reveals it 
at every measure. Students of music, es- 
pecially organ and orchestral students, do 
well when they study the work of the 
Rialto Orchestra and its two conductors. 
Mr. Riesenfeld conducts, as a rule, only 
for the 9:30 overture; otherwise Mr. Lit- 
tau wields the baton. 

It is little wonder that Mr. Sigmund 
Krumgold sat through the overture with a 
sublinie intensity fastened upon his coun 
tenance, which in turn was fastened sul 
limely upon Mr. Littau, whd in turn was 
intensifying his interest upon the interpre- 
tation of von Suppe’s BrEAutTiruL GaAtLa- 
THEA. It is difficult to say whether Krumie 
(pardoning the levity) was really en- 
traneed with the work of Mr. Littau— 
which is worth being entranced with — or 
whether he had a business eye open to the 
weather and was contemplating murder, 
for reasons of self advancement. 

But speaking of a sublime intensity of 
concentration upon one’s work, Mr. Krum- 
gold goes Mr. Littau a perfect equal on 
the intensity with which he devotes him- 
self, and so easily, to the tasks assigned 
him in the Rialto. He is at his best on 
comedy work, and his instant grasp of the 
psychology of the picture is uncanny. Yet 
he works with an ease and grace, and un- 
conscious devotion, that are delightful. 

While a picture is merrily moving along 
its alloted course, Mr. Krumgold’s music 
is also merrily moving along, and should 
the picture suddenly interpolate an unex- 
pected incident, Mr. Krumgold is there at 
once with a theme, a phrase, a motive, a 
note to meet it, be it grotesque, pathetic, 
or shocking. Theodore Roberts, in “If 
You Believe It, It’s So”, suddenly “swipes” 
a “fist-full” of peanuts as he travels on 
his wilely way, and instantly, without in 
any way interfering with the rest of his 
music, Mr. Krumgold responds with a touch 
of grotesque tone with that mystical left 
hand of his. 
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Then the sheriff threatens to arrest 
Meighan, but “listens to reason”, and Mr. 
Krumgold is there at once with a joyful 
sigh of relief on the organ as his music 
grabs a new lease of life and goes merrily 
on after the “close call” of the sheriff. 
Later when Meighan steals the sheriff’s 
badge and the sheriff goes scampering 
frantically through his pockets for it, a 
Krumgoldian motive goes scampering a'l 
over the keyboard — and lo, the even tenor 
of the music has been interrupted but a 
moment. 


And a word of credit, since it is so em- 
inently merited, goes to Mr. George Rich- 
ardson, baritone, for his selection of W. 
Squire’s “Turee For Jack” as a_ vocal 
solo number instead of the tedious, weary- 
ing opera excerpts so mercilessly slung at 
the Rialto audiences by a cunning but 
thoughtless voice teacher, whose pupils all 
work alike and, with the exception of Mr. 
Albano, all sound alike. Mr. Richardson’s 
genuinely American song with its clearly 
enunciated English text brought down such 
a storm of applause that the brass of the 
Rialto Orchestra had all it could do to 
silence it so the feature film could go on. 
That’s success for you. 


And, while credit is being given to those 
to whom it is due, a great deal of credit 
is to be given to Mr. Frank Stewart Adams 
and Mr. Sigmund Krumgold for their abil- 
ity to keep their pace seven days a week, 
month in and month out, year after year, 
without growing —- as even the best of us 
are likely to grow — stale. Perhaps it’s 
the new organ, the excitement, the better 
audiences the Rialto continues to be blessed 
with; however that may be thus far Mes- 
sers Adams and Krumgold have kept their 
organistic youth and play better today than 
ever they did before. When is the public 
going to free the slaves and support the 
seventh day of rest so essential to human- 
ity and to art? 


Omar Up-to-Date 


FLOCK of buzz-saws underneath the 
bough, 
A slide trombone, two saxophones, and thou, 
Beside me, playing on a kettle-drum, 
Ah, this fair world, is wilderness enow. 
—Kablegram 





Society of Theater 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


To The Future 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


HERE are three schools of organ- 
T playing—Classic, Romantic and Jazz. 
In every branch of music and art, 
after its teenie is established, there is apt 
to flourish a clique or cult of high-brow in- 
tellectuals and wealthy art-worshippers (so- 
called). These groups consist of the 
academic, cerebral type of musician, who 
cultivates the abstruse, ultra-impressionistic 
style of music, aided and abetted by a cer- 
tain smart set to whom veneration of the 
classics is a fad. Most of the works of 
composers like Schénberg and Scriabine, 
and movements like Cubism in art could 
exist only through such patronage. Those 
dilettanti are very exclusive and undemo- 
cratic, and look down on the proletariat, the 
man on the street, as common musically as 
well as socially. They consider it a religion 
to scorn the average man’s love of simple 
melody and seductive rhythm. 

There are many signs of such a tendency 
among church and concert organists. It is 
all very well to play Reger and Karg- 
Elert programs, under a subsidy of wealth, 
but if the organ is going to interest the 
public and become a financial asset, it must 
reach down from the verdant hill-tops, where 
it has been sibsidized for religious purposes, 
and penetrate the brick-alleys and ghettos. 

From the earliest times till about 1600, 
music as a science developed solely in con- 
nection with the chureh. The Flemish 
contrapuntists busied themselves with ab- 
struse theoretical problems, regarding music 
as a mechanical, arithmetical science. This 
school culminated in Palestrina, and ended 
there. It was valuable in establishing a 
theoretical foundation for musical art. But 
being confined solely to the church, isolated 
from all secular influences, music could not 
attain its fullest fruition under ecclesiastical 
auspices. Its sphere was too limited. 


NOTE: This excellent discussion of a most im- 


portant aspect of the organist’s future attitude and 
practise is quoted with some abbreviation from an 
article Mr. Adams contributed to The Metronome, by 
the latter’s kind permission.—Ep. 
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While these contrapuntists were at work, 
the Troubadors and Minnesingers were sing- 
ing the songs of the common people. Rules 
of music, form, and theory, were known to 
them, but they gave musical expression, 
erude though it was, to the folklore of the 
people. These folksongs brought music 
directly under the domain of feeling and 
emotion. The Romantic School, starting 
with Schubert and Schumann, added the 
flesh and blood of human emotion to the 
skeleton of music as a science. 

Wagner described this admirably in “The 
Mastersingers.” They had been evolving 
hard-and-fast rules of music, when along 
comes Walther and sings of fervent love for 
a maiden. He strikes a responsive note in 
every breast, captivates all hearts except 
those of the dry-as-dust pedants of the 
guild, to whom music was nothing but 
theoretical formulas. 

About 1600, music was brought into still 
closer contact with all phases of human life 
by being combined with the drama, and the 
result was opera. It was inevitable and 
highly beneficial for music as an art-form to 
be used as a setting not only for the dances 
and lyric poetry of the common people, but 
also for the drama, the most intimate em- 
bodiment of every-day human experience. 
For when properly combined, each acts as 
foil to the other, preventing the domination 
of scholastic pedantry on the one hand, and 
of sentimentalism, sensationalism, and ex- 
cessive realism on the other. 

Wagner said that pure absolute music 
culminated in Beethoven. But Beethoven 
was great because in him were united the 
intellectual and the emotional, the human 
touch, the rough plebian humor. Since 


‘Mozart all forms of musie which have been 


really successful, which have a universal 
appeal, are those in which the emotional and 
dramatie elements are prominent, which are 
full of human qualities and heart interest, 
and at times stirring and even thrilling. 

Among organists “Walthers” are begin- 
ning to appear, tired of: the classics and 
theoretical formulas, who want to express 
through the organ their intimate thoughts 
and feelings. 

The organ has passed through the period 
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corresponding to the Flemish school, and, 
like the church style of Palestrina, can go 
no further while confined to the church. The 
organ must get into closer touch with the 
world at large. The organists in the smaller 
theaters are the Minnesingers and Jongleurs, 
playing the dances and popular songs of 
today, nd indulging in unrestrained emo- 
tionalism. But the organist who has studied 
the organ seriously and has a_ thorough 
musical education can in the theater combine 
the intellectual and the dramatic in organ 
composition and performance. Just as the 
opera has been responsible for the highest 
development of vocal and orchestral musie, 
through their function of interpreting the 
drama, so the inevitable evolution of the 
organ will result from its combination with 
the drama in the theater. 

Students of music, in their younger days 
at times tire of five-finger exercises and 
pedal studies and secretly try some overture 
or operatic selection. Sometimes the teacher 
catches them at it and rebukes them. But 
this is merely the breaking out of the 
natural, primitive instinct for appealing 
melody and strong rhythm. Of course, 
mechanical technic must be developed, but 
some teachers never get beyond this. Stu- 
dents whose emotional natures are too much 
repressed in their course of study can never 
deeply sway their audience. For they for- 
get that the same barbaric longing for 
song and dance which cropped out in their 
student days is present in a crude and un- 
cultivated form in the majority of their 
auditors. 

The American Guild of Organists and 
other bodies have done excellent work in 
bringing about a higher standard of theo- 
retical and technical training. This work 
is important and must be fostered diligently. 
But we must not stop there. The interpre- 
tive side of organ playing has lagged far 
behind the other, due to the insistence of the 
reactionaries that the organ must be cold, 
reserved and dignified, that it cannot be 
emotional. 

When Mr. George W. Chadwick was 
studying with Rheinberger, he was enjoying 
himself one day by playing the finale Act 2 
of Ara. Rheinberger heard him and said, 
“Don’t you know that the organ cannot be 
played dramatically?” His temperament 
and the organs of his day could never be 
dramatic. But if the organ does not at 
least make a supreme effort to overcome its 
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mechanical limitations and become imbued 
with vital spark, it will have to remain in 
the church, or else be sibsidized by wealth, 
in which case the interest will be uncertain 
or prefunctory. 

When we consider the vast throngs which 
frequent cabarets, vaudeville, and musical 
comedies, we realize how impossible it is for 
the organists whose musical experience has 
been confined to the church to interest the 
average person. 

In ancient Rome the theaters were so 
popular that the churches, in order to hold 
their ground, had to appeal to the innate 
love of the sensational and spectacular, and 
the processions and. elaborate ceremonies 
adopted for this reason still survive in 
liturgical churches. 


Mr. Ralph Kinder, in an admirable article 
in The Diapason, says, “The average laymen 
cannot be attracted to an organ recital with 
Bach, Rheinberger, ete. Go down and get 
the people with the familiar number and 
when you have them there play that which 
is good for them to hear. There should be 
the educational number, the familiar or 
popular number, the appealing number, the 
light, catchy number, the full organ number, 
and the softest number. The listener is in- 
finitely more interested in the picture the 
organist is painting than in his technic. 
Soul playing? Yes, any name that suggests 
the heart, not the fingers at work.” 


This is just what the picture player tries 
to do. The knocking that picture-playing 
receives in some quarters is typical of what 
always happens in any branch of music 
when technic breaks its shackles and enlarges 
its scope. The pedants of Beethoven’s day 
thought the parts of his symphonies unplay- 
able and utterly unsuited to the instruments. 
But technic expanded so that even Wag- 
ner’s were easy, compared with Strauss and 
Mahler. As an example of the lengths to 
which hidebound traditions and scholasticism 
could go, Cesar Franck was torn limb from 
limb because he used the English horn in 
his symphony. A soprano oboe was cus- 
tomary and expected, but an alto oboe, the 
same instrument a fifth lower—what a 
crime! It is the descendants of people like 
this, who are erying down picture-playing 
today. The opposition has not been so much 
against the increase of technical difficulties 
as against the playing of popular and dance 
musi¢, the injection of dramatic and thrilling 
qualities, feeling and imagination. 
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Yet the orchestral conductors have been 
doing this very thing, have been borrowing 
theatrical thunder in huge doses. Mr. Kreh- 
biel in the New York Tribune speaks of the 
tendency of conductors toward sensation- 
alism. Climaxes are exaggerated, pianis- 
simos inaudible, horns are overb'own, drums 
and traps are lambasted like a jazz band. 
Yet it is the theaters which are accused of 
doing such awful things. The symphony or- 
chestras, protected by subsidies, are sup- 
posed to be sheltered from all the influences 
of the noisy world. Yet Mr. Krehbiel thinks 
the jazz spirit has invaded Carnegie Hall. 
Jazz and cheap sentimental popular music 
ought to be eliminated from the theater and 
everywhere. It is simply that concert-goers 
and conductors, too, are just as human in 
Carnegie Hall as at Times Square. If 
orchestras, under a guaranty fund, do such 
things, the leading theaters, dependent on 
the box-office, deserve credit for not doing 
it more than they do. 

A Boston musie eritic, to whom I spoke 
of enjoying Goldmark’s IN THE SprInG 
overture, said he had grown above such 
obvious music. Why does Mary Pickford 
appeal to you when the painted dolls that 
infest the screen leave you cold? Because 
she hasn’t been kept on dramatic five-finger 
exercises too long. She has technic, but has 
never lost the freshness and spontaneity of 
youth. : 

Mr. Walter Damrosch told Dr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld. that his theaters were making 
patrons for the symphony orchestras. Mr. 
Henderson in the New York Sun made a 
similar statement about what the large 
theaters were doing in-cultivating good mu- 
sic among the masses. Organ recitalists are 
apt to forget that the public must be edu- 
cated to a liking for Widor and Vierne, and 
all musie of that calibre. Phonographs and 
player-pianos in the homes are great factors 
in music education. The organ can hardly 
make records, and player-pianos are of 
limited value. But the organ far excels the 
victrolas and pianolas or anything else in 
this work. On no other instrument can 
musie from all sources be adapted so effee- 
tively. What nobler mission can it perform 


than to carry the message of the master- 
works from the entire realm of music, as 
well as the simple, folk-musie dear to the 
people’s hearts? 

H. T. Finck in the New York Evening 
Post eulogizes the beauty of Strauss waltzes, 
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and says if he had his way one of these 
waltzes would be played at the end of every 
orchestral concert. He also praises the best 
work of composers like Herbert and says 
that Kiss Mr AGAIN is equal to Strauss. If 
the apostle of the musical high-brows likes 
good waltzes, and calls Kiss Me AGAIN a 
classic, then theater organists are not de- 
scending very low if they play nothing 
worse than the best musical comedy selec- 
tions, and there is no reason why they 
should, unless the manager compels them to. 
Some organ compositions have an accom- 
paniment in waltz form. 

Therefore we conclude that even the mu- 
sical aristocracy likes a strong human ap- 
peal in their music, that even a subsidy 
doesn’t keep away theatrical or dramatic 
influcnees.. The Widor that wrote the 1st 
movement of the 8th Sonata also wrote the 
ANDANTE CANTABILE from the 4th, useful 
in pictures. The human quality in Wagner 
accounts for his popularity, also Bach. The 
G Minor Fvete got a big hand at the Rialto 
Theater. The best composer for the theater 
organist to study in improvising is. Bach. 
For he will learn true contrapuntal style, 
and avoid the dead hymn style in the left 
hand. If he has scruples against playing 
Bach for pictures, he should at least try to 
improvise the D Minor Fucus for agitatos. 

It will be best for the organ world when 
both concert and theater organists regard the 
organ as a tremendous force in music ap- 
preciation, making patrons for symphony 
concerts and grand opera. The concert 
organist can work on a somewhat higher 
plane, but should be actuated by the same 
motives. 


The First Thing 


‘ALMLY and cruelly decide whether you 
are fitted for a professional who shall 
have certain skill to sell at a profit, whether 
you are willing to do what is wanted instead 
of what you want to do. Do you know that 
ten thousand normal persons are passing 
your door who know what they want and 
will not brook your telling them they are 
all wrong ?—Sigismund Blumann, in Cam- 
ERA CRAFT. 
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recent Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Organists, 

held in Chicago August Ist to 4th 
seemed to be Knthusiasm—enthusiasm over 
the entertainment and program provided; 
enthusiasm over the weather; enthusiasm 
over being organists! It was indeed a suc- 
cessful week, and with the hope of being of 
some help to those who were unable to 
attend, we attempt a general résumé of 
various features. 

Too much thanks cannot be given the 
Chicago Council and Reception Committee 
for their generous and thoughtful hospital- 
ity. A program of entertainment had been 
mapped out, rich in variety and in sincere 
desire that the visitors have a good time. 
And the formal and informal lunches and 
dinners afforded opportunity for renewing 
and making acquaintances—a_ valuable 
feature of any convention. East and West 
and North and South mixed in pleasant 
association to the advantage of all. 

We need each other, and the two hundred 
and more names registered indicate that 
there is a growing realization of this. We 
hope the registration next year, when the 
convention is to be held in Rochester, will 
be still larger and that the good feeling 
developed in Chicago will be increased. 

That there was true interest in what the 
Program Committee had provided was 
demonstrated by the attendance at the 
morning sessions to hear the Borowski and 
Lutkin papers and the early afternoon 
session to hear Dr. Sabine. Sometimes 
delegates are inclined to attend only the 
“feature” recitals and neglect the dis- 
cussions, but there seemed to be a healthy 
interest in the latter in Chicago. In the case 
of the two morning papers it was a source 
of regret that neither of the writers could 
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have been present. From the experience of 
hearing— or rather not hearing—Mr. Borow- 
ski’s shrewd analysis of the future of organ 
literature we humbly suggest that hereafter 
he who is to read another man’s paper be 
given sufficient time to familiarize himself 
with the text. 

At the Chicago Theater a special feature 
picture was shown, which was cleverly ac- 
companied by Jesse Crawford. Mr. Craw- 
ford is endowed with an adequate technic 
and a delightful flair for interpreting the 
reel, and there is a virility about his playing 
that many organists would do well to 
immitate. But the tendency to over-indul- 
gence in the use of traps which so many 
theater organists have was unfortunately 
not lacking in Mr. Crawford’s playing. It 
seems to us that successful picture playing, 
if it is to be really artistic, does not depend 
on drums, bells, bird whistles, ete., except 
in special instances, but rather on a well- 
chosen repertoire, thoroughly prepared, and 
a certain amount of improvising—if well 
done! By no means should the theater 
organ be played with the dignity of the 
chureh organ—too much dignity is a fearful 
thing, anyway—but we do cry for an 
economical rather than a lavish use of the 
trick features. Plenty of variety can be 
obtained by intelligent choice of tone- 
coloring. 

We come now to the matter of the recitals. 
Circumstances prevented our hearing Mr. 
Eddy play at St. James Church, but reports 
from those who were present tell us that he 
lived up to his reputation as the “dean of 
American organists”. 

- The organist who has not yet heard 
Lynnwood Farnam has a rare treat in store. 
We can all learn from him, and we should 
seize every opportunity to do so. From the 
view-points of choice and arrangement of 
program, perfection of technic, registration, 
interpretation, and poise, Mr. Farnam’s 
recital was superb, considering that it was 
before an audience the majority of whom 
were organists. He has an elegance of style 
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and a certainty of himself that is probably 
not excelled by any player before the 
American public today. Leo Sowerby is 
noted for writing a complicated score, a 
habit he had acquired even before he wrote 
the Resorce, Ye Pure 1x Hearr choral 
prelude, yet Mr. Farnam did it with a 
sauvity nothing short of marvelous. And 
his rendition of the James MEDITATION was 
a sincere tribute not only to Mr. James but 
to the great Cesar Franck as well. If we 
presume to express a desire for more warmth 
in his playing, it is not said so much in 
criticism as in the hope that that side will 
develop as the years pass. He must “let 
himself go”, and then indeed will he be a 
super-player. 

The musicianly playing of Dr. MacMillan, 
the visitor from Toronto, delighted his 
hearers. We are quite sure that there is a 
great future in store for this young man, 
for, to our way of thinking, his extremely 
beautiful performance of the Jongen CHANT 
pE Mar and his interesting interpretation of 
the Bach D major PRELUDE AND FUGUE 
indicates a musical nature that will make a 
real impression in the future. Perhaps our 
taste is peculiar and unorganistic, but we did 
regret the fact that Dr. MacMillan chose to 
open his program with three Choral Pre- 
ludes. Organists as well as the general 
publie shou'd have their interest aroused at 
the beginning of a recital, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the group was well 
played, we had a feeling of great lassitude 
by the time it was finished. 

Mr. Tufts came to us from Los Angeles 
with a facile technic, and interesting points 
of interpretation. We should like to have 
heard him in a program more suited to the 
audience before which he played, and under 
conditions more comfortable for him—the 
console having been moved from where it 
stood when he practised. 

Three Philadelphia gentlemen furnished 
the afternoon program at Medinah Temple: 
Messrs. Mitchell, Fry, and Maitland. They 
gave a good account of themselves, holding 
their hearers to close attention. It was 
extremely unfortunate that conditions at the 
Temple were so irritating for practise that 
all of them could not have had ample time 
for learning the instrument thoroughly. 

Mr. Mitchell’s main number was the Bach 
Fantasia AND FuGve in @ minor, which 
was given a very dignified reading. We 
were particularly interested in the interpre- 


tation of the Fanrasta, Mr. Mitchell’s con- 
ception of it being quieter and more refined 
than the usual. “ 

The Franek A minor CHoraAL was Mr. 
Fry’s chief offering, and his playing of it 
was excellent. He has ample, clear technic, 
fine discrimination as to tone color, and— 





REGINALD McALL 
Reelected Chairman of the Executive Commit.ee 


what is more important—the ability to 
change registration smoothly and logically. 

It seems to the writer that the pinnacle 
of performance of any single composition 
during the convention was Mr. Maitland’s 
playing of the Bach Passacacuia. Here 
we had not only polished technic, sane and 
interesting interpretation, elegant phrasing, 
delightful registration, but also a warmth 
of feeling that carried the audience right 
along from beginning to end. It was the 
sort of Bach playing that’ challenged not 
only intellectual but also emotional reaction, 
and was a wonderful piece of work. 

A detailed analysis of each number in 
each program has been avoided partly 
because space would not permit and partly 
because no great good would be derived 
therefrom. We have attempted to empha- 
size what seem to us to be the bright spots, 
but that does not mean that more words 
of praise could not have been given each 
performance. To sum up the recitals briefly, 
we may say that there was a considerable 
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amount of very good playing, and some very 
bad playing. We hope that at future Con- 
ventions the latter kind may be eliminated 
as far as possible, a condition which may be 
approached if all organists who are called 
upon to play insist on ample time and proper 
conditions for practise on the instruments 


SS ERI, 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


The new Secretary with whom N.A.O. members will 
conduct their correspondence this year 


they are to play. They owe it to themselves 
and the delegates alike. 

Cooperation between organists and build- 
ers is a sine qua non for the successful 
instrument of the future, and we regret to 
state that, so far as we could observe, only 
two representative of builders were at the 
Chicago Convention: Mr. R. P. Elliot of 
the Kimball Company, and Mr. Calvin 
Brown, Chicago representative of the Austin 
Company. The advisability of a greater 
showing from the factories is much more 
than a question of what particular makes 
of organ are to be heard. It is aequestion 
of the greatest good—and of realizing that 
all can learn from the mistakes of others! 
We have in mind particularly some of the 
noisy piston action heard in Chicago, and 
more particularly still, the disconcerting 
metallic click in a certain maker’s sfzorando 
pedal. Do you enjoy, Mr. Builder, a piano 
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recital when the damped pedal squeaks? 
If you reply that in a good piano such a 
thing will not happen, then may I ask you 
why in a good organ mechanical noises 
should be in evidence? Of course you have 
a harder task than the piano builder, but 
if you want your instrument to rise to great 
heights in the concert room, you must over- 
come this objection. 


It would seem that organists, managing 
an organists Convention, would have enough 
consideration for the brethren who are per- 
forming to see to it that confusion during 
the playing be eliminated. Our sympathy 
went out to most of the recitalists in Chicago 
because of the disturbance caused by late 
comers, taking seats during the playing of 
a number. Why not endeavor to make 
Convention recitals ideal in that respect as 
well as in others? : 

The week fittingly closed with a well ap- 
pointed banquet. Good fellowship was in 
evidence, and the four days came to an end 
with a real desire for the next Convention. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 


President: T. Tertius Noble 
Secretary: Gordon Balch Nevin © 
Treasurer: John Doane 


Executive Committee: 
Reginald MecAll, Chairman 
Frank Stewart Adams 
Albert Cotsworth 
Lynwood Farnam 
Mrs, Kate Elizabeth Fox 
Harold Gleason 
E. K. Maecrum 
Rollo F. Maitland 
Albert R. Norton 
John W. Norton 
F. W. Riesberg 
Alexander Russell 
Herbert Stavely Sammond 
J. M’E. Ward 
A. Campbell Weston 
Miss Jane Whittemore 


Classify Yourself 


HERE are two kinds of people in the 

world. The first kind follows a routine 
without any special effort to vary it or im- 
prove upon it. The second kind actually 
think and then act along the lines of their 
thinking.—Lester G. Herbert in Musica 
OBSERVER. 
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Points and Viewpoints 


A DESERT ? NEVER! 
N S A NATIVE of California kindly 


permit me vigorous'y to protest 

against any such statement as “But 
a magician waved his wand; and lo! flowers 
and trees sprang up in the desert ....... 
as used in your description of Stanford 
University. The land occupied by Leland 
Stanford University could not at any time 
have been eca'led a desert. There are now 
standing on the University grounds trees 
that are hundreds of years old. Wild 
grasses and flowers grew rampant when the 
white man first saw these fertile fields. 
How could a rich deep soil with an average 
annual rain fall of 18 inches be a desert ? 
Palo Alto is practically part of the Santa 
Clara valley, one of the most prolific fruit 
producers in the world. We of California 
share some desert with the bordering States 
so we know what a desert is: but those 
deserts are many miles from Palo Alto, over 
two ranges of mountains.” 


Thus writes Mr. Thomas W. Whalley, of 
South Berkeley. A few days after the re- 
ceipt of the above letter, Mr. Whalley 
kindly sent us a press clipping about some 
fruit that was presented to President Hard- 
ing, the fruit having been picked from a 
tree 70 years old in Santa Clara Valley. 

The Palo Alto Chamber of Commerce, 
through its Secretary Mr. Egerton D. Lakin, 
sent us a booklet showing the beautiful 
buildings of Stanford University and also 
giving views of the city of Palo Alto, show- 
ing both to be locations of luxurious vege- 
tation and superb beauty. To send a 
resident of tree-less New York a_ booklet 
showing views of a City with such !awns 
and such trees is a form of cruelty for which 
our laws as yet specify no punishment, so 
the best we can do is to envy Mr. Lakin and 
all Palo Altoites. 


But Dr. True’s statement will hardly be 
misread by general readers as Mr. Whalley 
has read it. Dr. True had just said: “It 
was a farm, a ranch, famous the world 
over for its horses.” Now horses do not 
thrive in the desert, nor are deserts used for 
farms. Furthermore, Dr. True continued: 
“and lo! flowers and trees sprang up in 
the desert and unseen hands erected a temple 
of learning more beautiful and _ infinitely 


more enduring than any Aladdin’s palace 
of Arabian Night’s fantasy.” The whole 
paragraph is merely an over-enthusiastic, 
poetic outburst on the natural and architec- 
tural wonders of the district, and “desert” 
*s no more to be interpreted literally than 
“unsecn” hands. So that we really do not 
owe Palo Alto an apology; on the contrary, 
Palo Alto owes us a polite bow of thanks 
for our enthusiasm over it!—T. S. B. 


A CORRECTION 

“T GREATLY regret that a clerical error 
crept into the article on Westminster Abbey 
in the June issue. The date at which Sir 
Frederick Bridge succeeded Turle as or- 
ganist should have been 1882 and not 1852.” 
And thus does our British correspondent, 
Mr. Ernest E. Adcock, call our attention to 
about the only “slip of the pen” that has 
occurred in his articles in all his five years 
of contributing to the columns of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


THE READERS SPEAK 


CONTINUING our digest of the answers 
to our various questions which was begun in 
our last issue we find further points of 
interest regarding the proper development 
of the magazine work. Again we shall 
quote a group of answers by percentages, 
giving such special comments as may throw 
additional light on the subject. 


More 55. Fewer 9. O. K. 36. 


ee DO MUSIC ILLUSTRATIONS HELP?..... 

Yes 70. No 26. “Type is too small” was 
the reply made by several. This matter is 
being attended to to the best of our ability 
in order to keep the type as large as possible. 
We believe the August issue left nothing to 
be desired in this direction. 


meee DO REPERTOIRE ARTICLES HELP?..... 

Yes 93. “I am very fond of my own judg- 
ment on such matters.” Which is what the 
magazineewishes every one of its readers to 
be. In so far as possible all such materials 
endeavor mere'y to describe without too 
much effort to persuade, the final judgment 
always resting with the individual readers. 
That’s why we use illustrated excerpts, for 
after all is said and done the acutal music 
itself must tell its own story. 
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....-HOW IS OUR VIEWPOINT ON MOSIC?.... 
Nothing of interest was developed in these 
answers. 


..-IS UTILITARIAN VIEWPOINT HELPFUL!?.. 
Yes 85. No answers 15. 


Yes 94. No 1. “No, it’s outrageous” 
was one answer; and the writer enlarged 
further with, “The church service programs 
are ridiculous and ought not to be printed 
in this present form”, and added as the 
magazine’s greatest need, “Good church ser- 
vice programs copied after the department 
in the New Music Review, and common 
sense Editorials’. The N. M, R. has a de- 
partment of suggested services with all 
selections taken from their own publications, 
and they print no church service programs 
such as T. A. O. does; just what does the 
writer mean? If he will kindly enlarge 
further, and he need not sign his name, we 
shall greatly appreciate it. Please be 
explicit as to how it could be improved as 
you see it. 


. INTERESTED IN ORGAN CONSTRUCTION?.. 
Yes 78. No 10. 


No 80. Yes 12. 

....TOO MUCH THEATER DEPARTMENT?.... 
No 45. Yes 40. 

Jae SHALL WE PRINT SPECIFICATIONS!?..... 
Same sort of replies as last month, several 

asking for small organs, and many asking 


for none because they are “all alike” and 
show no points of interest, 


....SHALL WE PRINT CONSOLE PHOTOS!?.... 
Ditto. 


Yes 80. No 14. 


. INTERESTED IN OLD-WORLD CATHEDRALS!. 
Yes 87. No 13. 


Yes 94. No 6. 


....SHALL WE BE MORE PROFESSIONAL!.... 
Yes 15. 


pitiaoe nts OR MORE FRATERNAL!........... 
Yes 78. O. K. 7, 


Sey DO HONEST CRITIQUES INTEREST?..... 
Yes 98. 


POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 
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.... WHAT IS MAGAZINE’S WORST FAULT?.... 


“Not enough of it’; “Not large enough, 
especially Church Calendar page”; “Needs 
more frequent articles bearing directly on 
organ playing and teaching; so _ little 
attention is paid to that side of the pro- 
fession, even in some of our leading con- 
servatories.”’ 


..WHAT IS MAGAZINE’S GREATEST NEED?.. 

“T should like to see organists taking more 
interest in contributing letters on topics of 
interest to the profession.” And so would 
the Editors. Typewrite them if you can, use 
a pen if you must; write on one side only, 
and mean every word you write. “1,000,000 
subscribers.” “Never move or change 
printers. Moving delays things too much. 
Besides it’s a bother to have to remember a 
new address so often.” “T.A.O. has no 
outstanding weakness now, so far as I see. 
The balance is good and the literary stand- 
ard of its articles has vastly improved of 
late years. Look out not to let the theater 
predominate to the exclusion of other 
things.” Thanks, we shall try to keep the 
sanest possible balance between all three 
branches of the profession; church organists 
can help by sending their programs and 
taking a strenuous interest in their own de- 
partment in the discussion of all their 
problems, 


“Numerous anthems were added to my 
chureh library through references made in 
the Church Calendar page which have re- 
paid me many times, the subscription price 
of the magazine. I wouldn’t be without it. 
The illustrations of anthems are invaluable, 
also of organ music; they are a great as- 
sistance in selecting music, for the average 
organist is so located that he does not have 
access to great publishers’ tables or to hear 
much music in other churches.” This reader 
has discovered the way to use our repertoire 
and review pages; we hope his number will 
increase as time goes on. 


For America 


WOULD disfranchise all who cannot 

speak, read or write the English language. 
I’m for the melting pot, but if there are any 
lumps in the pot that won’t melt, let’s get 
rid of them.—Thomas R. Marshall. 








Improvements 
VIII. Inclined Claviers 


T IS very interesting to learn that certain 
things in organ construction which are 


passed off as strictly belonging to this: 


late day, and which may be desirable or 
undesirable, have been introduced centuries 
ago. For instance, Praetorius in his 
“Theatrum Instrumentorum sen. Sciagra- 
phia”, published at Wolfenbiittel in 1620, 
speaks of a cheap Organ of sixteen ranks of 


together by the lower one being inclined 
upward and the upper one inclined down- 
ward. These seem to be the earliest ex- 
amples of this treatment at present known. 

We may now pass over three centuries of 
organ-building and come to the year 1897. 
In a patent taken out by Mr. Vincent Willis, 
Organ-Builder, of London, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 
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THE VINCENT WILLIS INCLINED CLAVIERS 
An indispensible improvement for all modern four-manual organs 


pipes, commanded by three claviers, in the 
three pitches of 16 ft., 8 ft., and 4 ft. Here 
we find the origin of the musical monstrosity, 
from both scientific and artistic ‘points of 
view, of the Dryvers “L’Orgue Simplifié, or 
the so-called “Unit Organ” of the present 
hour. Speaking of the cheap Organ, sug- 
gested by Praetorius; Mr.C. F. Abdy Wil- 
liams, Mus. Bae., in “The Story of the Or- 
gan” (1903), remarks: “Such an inartistic 
plan was of course never carried out, if 
it had been, the result would have been mis- 
erable. But Praetorius makes up for the pov- 
erty of effect by adding ‘various beautiful 
things’, such as a tremulant, a revolving star 
with cymbals, a cuckoo, bird’s whistle, bag- 
pipe, goat’s bleat, and Drum.” We are com- 
ing to such “beautiful things” to-day in 
Theater Organs. 

‘We learn from Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
that in the Christian Church formed within 
the great Moorish Mosque, at Cordova, in 
the sixteenth century, there are two two- 
period, containing about fifty stops each, the 
manual claviers of which are brought closely 
manual Organs, constructed in the same 


“The organist’s command of the manual 
claviers, or keyboards, can be facilitated 
especially in organs of the first magnitude, 
which are controlled by five manuals ar- 
ranged horizontally one above and behind the 
other. The distance the upper keyboards 
are set back is determined by the length of 
the key necessary for the comfortable ma- 
nipulation of the lower manuals, which must 
not be interfered with, but the vertical dis- 
tance between the keys is determined more 
or less by _ practical consideration. So 
arranged, the position of the fifth or upper 
manual places it almost out of reach. 

“To ameliorate this difficulty I arrange 
the keyboards at convenient inclinations, 
radiating from, or intersecting at, a point 
behind the player, obviously one or more of 
the keyboards may be horizontal, and the 
others conveniently inclined. The key- 
frames may now advantageously assume a_ 
tapered form, instead of being parallel, as 
heretofore, and the vertical distance between 
the keys may be considerably reduced with- 
out interfering with the necessary rigidity 
of the key-frame. This inclined arrange- 
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ment permits a more natural position and 
action of the hand.in the manipulation of 
the upper keyboards, than the old horizontal 
arrangement, and greatly facilitates the 
manipu'ation of two keyboards by one hand; 
this expedient, therefore, has a va'ue, even 
in two-manual organs. 

“Fig. 3 is a section showing five manual 
claviers, as an examp'e of my improved 
method of arranging keyboards. The figure 
will, from the preceding remarks, require no 
detailed explanation, and as exhaustive ex- 
periment alone can determine the extent to 
which my system of arrangement can be 
advantageous!y employed, the illustration 
must be regarded as indicative only of the 
principle which I design to employ in con- 
structing grand and other organs. It will 
be obvious that without pushing the system 
or principle to an undue extent, a valuable 
reduction in height is secured, and the hor- 
izontal distance may be slightly reduced.” 
~ It would seem that Mr. Willis was ignorant 
of the fact that’ a Spanish organ-builder 
had introduced the treatment, in even two 
claviers, three centuries before he patented 
his supposed invention but, obviously, to him 
belongs the credit of introducing the inclined 
claviers in modern organ-building. ~While 
the invention may place the playing surface 
of the keys somewhat more convenient for 
the natural action of the fingers than obtains 
in the ordinary level claviers, it does not 
bring the upper claviers any closer to the 
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performer, nor does it reduce, to any 
appreciable extent, the proper vertical dis- 
tance between the claviers, now dictated by 
their overhanging form and the necessary 
accommodation of the combination pistons, 
ete. This treatment of the organ claviers 
may certainly é¢laim to be time-honored, al- 
though its advantages are necessarily limited, 

Although it is questionable if anything is 
really to be gained by applying this system 
of inclination in the case of three claviers; 
when four or five claviers are associated the 
system has a certain amount of convenience 
to recommend it; and the claim made by Mr. 
Willis may properly be recognized. On 
carefully working out the inclinations at 
radii of different lengths, from points behind 
the performer seated at the claviers, it has 
seemed to me that an additional aid would 
be given to the fingers of the performer were 
the playing surface of the sharp keys, of 
the fourth and fifth claviers, instead of being 
parallel to that of the natural keys, inclined 
slightly. That is, while their front ends re- 
main the minimum height from the surface 
of the natural keys, their rear ends, adjoin- 
ing the key-slip, be made higher by an 
eighth of an inch or more. I am under the 
impression that by such an additional in- 
clination the fingers would find a more com- 
fortable touch on these sharp keys in the 
hizh claviers, than is possible on the parallel 
form at present adopted. 


Repertoire Suggestions and Reviews 
For Church -- Theater -- and Concert 


REGINALD BARRETT 
Improvisations Ar, Op. 81 
THE title is not as good as the music, for it 
does not imply sufficient solidity of musical 
qualities. Our illustration shows the broad 
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sweeping nature of the theme upon which 
the entire work is built, and that without 
monotony. It is smooth, organistic, with a 
breadth well suited to the church service. 
In tonality it moves through A flat, E flat, 
and E. There is good variety of treatment 
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as well. If you appreciate the inherent 
qualities of the theme as shown you will 
want to secure this piece for your repertoire, 
for it lives up to the highest you can expect 
from the illustration, and makes a very 
acceptable piece of organ music for both 
player and hearer. It is very easy to play. 

For the church service we can recommend 
it for part of a prelude, or for an offertory. 
As a concert number it* would be effective 
only after the audience has been fed a little 
of everything else, including sheer melody, 
rhythm, sprightliness, humor, and grandeur. 
After such a course this number will add 
something to what has gone before and 
leave a good impression. But it will only 
disappoint if your audience is still expecting 
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something ideally melodious or ideally 
rhythmie. 

Photoplayers must take note of its “lento 
con espressione”. Played very softly it 
would offer a dream-like atmosphere; played 
in grand style it would respond accordingly ; 
infused with pathos it would again respond 
successfully. So there you are: fit it as you 
wish, it is at your disposal. The composer 
himself has served a good term as a theater 
organist and knows what is needed there, 
though perhaps this was written before his 
theater experience. (Willis 75 cents) 


DEZSO D’ANTALFFY 
Four Pieces 
MADRIGALE Sportive FAuNns 
DrirtinG CLoups CHristMAs CHIMES 
THE composer is saying his message in 
such a manner that the reviewer is not wil- 
ling to go too far in characterizing it just 
vet. There are points of great charm, such 
as the passage written in fourths and fifths 
in the opening of Drirrinc C1oups, and 
there are other passages such as those on 
the second page which make one wonder 
whether the composer is writing too far 
away from his piano and does not know 
what he is actually writing, or whether he 
likes that sort of thing. Perhaps he, in 
company with many falsely guided young 
composers, is endeavoring to be new. 
Beauty is the final test, and almost the 
sole test of music: but who is to define the 
term? Perhaps the composer thinks he has 
written it, and certainly he has in the open- 
ing passages of this number, but how many 
hearers can think he has written anything 
but ugliness in those on his second page? 
And has he written for himself or for 
them, or for the art of music, or for the 
future? These are his affairs perhaps. 
Perhaps they are ours. Drirrinc CLoups 
is not really difficult, and is perhaps the 
best of the four. CHRISTMAS CHIMES is 
the easiest of the four; it is not very much 
like chimes, but it has an atmosphere which 
makes it passingly interesting; it certainly 
ought to be included in the set when you 
are ordering. There is nothing uncertain 
about it, nothing vague; we know what the 
composer is intending all the while. Map- 
RIGALE is pretty much of. an enigma; it 
would seem to be either an enigma. a’so to 
its composer, or else it is perhaps an ex- 
periment in notes rather than beauty. 
Which is it? No man has a right to say 


till he can play it fluently on a modern 
organ and has done so every now and then 
for many months — at least that is the 
standard required for reviews in these col- 
umns. On the surface the piece does not 
look worth that labor. Your opinion may 
be exactly the opposite, so get it and judge 
for yourself. SporrivE Fauns is a lively 
number of fourteen pages, with materials 
quite varied in character; the composer has 
held more te the requirements of beauty 
and has not mixed up notes merely for 
the fun of seeing how they will sound. He 
has not feared to be sportive even if the 
effect be cbtained by so empty a thing as 
a descending seale, and the result is rather 
a better confidence in his intentions as a 
composer. Sportive Fauns ought to make 
a wonderful concert number. 

Those of us who cannot boast a fluent 
technie will avoid MApRIGALE and Sportive 
Fauns, though the others might interest us; 
those of us who can play anything we want, 
and who do not intend to become back 
numbers, must order all four and set to 
work diligently. Next year we will know 
better whether we will want to throw checks 
or bricks at the composer. (Schirmer: 
M. 75c; S. F. $1.25; D. C. 90ce; C. C. 60c.) 


J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
TEMPLARS MARCH 
A BRILLIANT march founded on a mel- 
ody with a detached pedal and. chord ac- 
companiment under it. The _ illustration 
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shows the theme as it appears in both the 
statement and recapitulation, without var- 
iation or alteration in the latter section. 
The composer makes good use of an up- 
ward running passage in double thirds in 
the brief introduction and again in the mid- 
dle of the statement. The contrast move- 
ment consists of a melody in the right hand 
with detached and synchopated chords un- 
der it in the same hand, with sustained 
pedal and the left hand playing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers”; and in the last two 
lines the hymn is played on full organ 
without any other materials. For’ the 
musician, almost any use of a hymntune 
in an independent composition spoils it, 
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but for the church audience it is a different 
affair and the presence of such a tune en- 
hanees the practical value of the piece. It 
is very easy to play, crisp and vigorous 
in effect. 

For the church it will make a good pre- 
lude for a morning service of festive char- 
acter, or a postlude for the same; on the 
recital program it will hardly find a place. 

Theater organists can use the statement 
section with good effect for martial scenes, 
but the presence of the hymntune makes 
the middle section impossible in the the- 
ater. (Presser 60e) 


PHILIP JAMES 
MEDITATION A SAINTE CLOTILDE 


ONE of the greatest pieces of organ lit- 
erature ever produced thus far in a single 
movement in this Meprrarion by Mr. 
James. To the eye it looks simple, pain- 
fully simple in places, and at first trial the 
opening is likely to be so inauspicious as 
to give no hint whatever of the tremendous 
value of the piece. Wherein lies its great- 
ness? Certainly not in its counterpoint, 
nor in its rhythm; neither in any deliberate 
attempt to do something new; even harmon- 
ically it displays only a few features of 
unusual character. Wherein then is its 
greatness. I think the secret is its spirit- 
ual content — in the thoughts and visions 
its composer had when he was creatine it. 
It was conceived in, and by its title dedi- 
eated to, the church of Sainte Cloti'de 
where Cesar Franck’s memory is enshrined, 
and to seal the matter the middle move- 
ment, if it can be said to be in ternary 
form, consists of a brief theme from 
Franck’s SympHony 1x JD Mrwnor, beauti- 
fully interpolated in the Meditation. The 
first illustration shows the opening meas- 





ures where the main theme is announced, 
Mr. James’ own invention. It begins mild- 
ly, almost dreamily, over a harmonic struc- 
ture that is by no means commonplace, and 
before the first four measures are complet- 
ed it has begun that indominitable surging 
that is to carry this same theme up to one 
of the grandest climaxes ever written in 
an isolated one-movement bit of music, 
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though that climax does not come till the 
sixth page, and not till ‘many surgings of 
emotion have carried the moods up and 
down the gamut of emotionalism, classic 
emotionalism. 


Our second _ illustration 








shows the measures on the second page that 
immediately precede a minor climax; note 
the musicianly structure, and yet the sim- 
plicity. The development is gradual, con- 
tinuous, smooth, till suddenly the harmon- 
ies and themes of Mr. James clear away 
and the Franck excerpt is given as in our 
third illustration: is there anything more 





beautiful in music than this? Note how 
the James theme is restored immediately, 
its preparation already appearing. in the 
single note B of the final measure in the 
lefthand part. Then follows a redevelop- 


ment of the James thematic materials till 
the climax is reached on the sixth page 
where, as shown in our fourth illustration, 





the Franck theme is presented in the right 
hand and the James theme in the left, 
neither by direct quotation, both by spir- 
itual essence alone. After the climax goes 
on to a fff, the Franck theme is announced 
almost as at first, though falteringly inter- 
mingled with complete measures of rest, 
and two more pages of subsiding materials 
close the Merpiration, the final two staffs 
consisting of the Franck quotation first, 
just as originally, and the James theme 
following it, repeated almost exactly as in 
the opening measures. This piece is one 
of the, world’s greatest creations; there is 
nothing just like it, either in note or in 
mood. And the whole thing is so easily 
within a modest technic that it should be 
in every repertoire. There are no difficul- 
ties that are not clearly shown in the ex- 
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cerpts we quote — which ought to be suffi- 
cient guarantee to players of timid ambi- 
tions. 

As a morning prelude MeEpITaTION A 
Sainte CLoriLDE cannot be excelled by any 
piece of music yet written. It is eminent- 
ly churchly. And as concert music Amer- 
ica has produced nothing superior, nor has 
England or France in this same category. 
Mr. Lynnwood Farnam has chosen it for 
his debut in Aeolian Hall, New York, this 
coming season — can we give a higher en- 
dorsement of its sterling musicianly con- 
tent? It requires to be carefully pro- 
gramed because of its exalted mood, but 
there is a place on every program of high 
order where it can be used with distinction 
to both program and performer. 

In the theater it would demand a setting 
of the most exalted character and sincerity 
—and there are not a few such settings in 
some of our great dramas, “Earthbound”, 
for example. No organist worthy the name 
ean neglect to add this to his repertoire 
if he has not already done so. (Ditson 75c) 


RUSSELL’ KING MILLER 
CortTrece AF 


A WORK that is little known compared to 
its worth is this number published in 1904. 
It is built upon two contrasting themes, 
both of them truly musical and musicianly 
as well, the development or workmanship 
is very good throughout, and the piece is 
not really difficult even for average players. 
Our first illustration shows the opening 





measures where the main theme is announced 
at once. There is animation, vigor, whole- 
someness—the sort of a theme that is 
interesting even to laymen. It is followed 
in the same section by a secondary theme, 
also musical and worthy, and there is no 


i 





lagging of interest; the two themes together 
make a good statement section in ternary 
form, with plenty of variey and yet with 


perfect unity of ideas and expression. The 
second illustration shows the theme of the 
contrast section, as it appears in its second 
version with the lefthand part figured 
instead of plain chords. This theme also is 
highly musical, inspirational; it was not 
manufactured, it was inspired. But the 
composer handles his materials well; his 
inspiration here has not run away with his 
invention, nor has his invention been too 
strenuously worked. In many pieces we 
feel that a composer’s themes are good, but 
that he has no technie with which to handle 
them to their best advantage; while again we 
see it only too plainly that the product is 
all invention and no inspiration, that the 
technic is fine, but is without anything 
worthy to say. This modest little piece is 
a fine combination of inspiration and technie. 
The recapitulation virtually repeats the 
statement without any great changes of any 
kind. Altogether CorrrGce is an effective 
bit of musie well worth hearing. 

In the chureh service it will have its best 
effect as a morning prelude, though it could 
be used as a postlude for a vigorous service. 
On the recital program it eould be heard to 
advantage if properly placed, though it is 
rather short and vigorous to be given too 
prominent a place. 

Wherever a CorTEGE would be in order, 
this number will serve; while it has pomp 
and command, it is without much commotion, 
and its middle section is rather placid and 
serene in spite of its vigorous movement. 
It is worthy of a place on every repertoire. 
(Fischer 50c) 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
A Russtan RHAPSODY 


THERE are. some superb Russian songs, 
written by Russian composers and pub- 
lished in America by Ditson, that wou'd 
make fine organ transcriptians. But Mr. 
Milligan has shown another way of treating 
both the Russian musie and the organ; he 
has written some Russian music of his own 





for the organ. Whether or not he got his 
theme, moods, and inspiration from actual 
Russian compositions makes little difference : 
he has made available in the organ’s own 
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idiom some fine Russian music, of which this 
RHApsopy is an example. It opens with 
open fifths pp in the upper righthand 
register which is followed by a Russianistic 
melody. Then comes the passage as shown 
in our illustration; the melody opens with 
the minor tonic triad skipping upward in 
two jumps; notice the peculiar effect of the 
last measure shown, with its melody and 
chord clashing and yet making a consonance. 
The development of the piece is good, yet 
all the while simple and easy to play. 
Without going further into an analysis of 
it, it is safe to recommend it for all players 
who are building up good libraries of organ 
music of all schools, and whose only re- 
quirement is that the music must be of 
genuine musical worth, both from the in- 
spirational and the technical viewpoints. 

The church organist will find it useful as 
a prelude for morning use, or for a postlude. 
On the recital program it will be of con- 
siderable interest, though it is not an ear- 
tickling melody or a prancing jig. 

For the theater it will serve for all serious 
Russian scenes, whether they be Russian 
funerals—of which the world should have 
at least two more right speedily—or the 
Russian church processions, or famine con- 
ditions. There is nothing lively about the 
music, so that its somber character will 
impose restrictions on its picture use. For 
Russian scenes it is 
(Schmidt 65c) 


“ART OF TRANSCRIBING” 
Herbert F. ELLINGFORD 
A BOOK of 158 pages profusely illustrated, 
size 734 x 11%. “A complete text book for 
the organist in arranging choral and in- 
strumental music” for the organ, the title 
page says. The author, who occupies the 
post made famous by W. T. Best, is evidently 
as ardent an advocate of transcriptions as 
his illustrious predecessor was; that he is a 
master of his subject is easily taken for 
granted. He writes easily and economically; 
a reader is not required to labor through a 
page when a paragraph will do, or read a 
. paragraph when a sentence will serve; 
there is great economy of materials. But 
when it comes to illustrations there is no 
economy, for the author has taken 79 com- 
positions in three groups, orchestral ac- 
companimental work, symphonic works, and 
chamber music, and for each illustration he 
gives the original version and follows it 
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' of adjoining houses. 
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usually with a piano version and an organ 
transcription, so that so far as definiteness 
is concerned the book is perfect: words are 
never used when acutal illustrations can tell 
the story better. 

The book serves two purposes. Those 
who wish to do transcribing may learn a 
very great deal about it from this work; 
and if they approach the subject without any 
great equipment of their own this book will 
give them about all they need. But its 
better uses will be, we believe, by those who 
do not want to flood either the world or their 
own libraries with transcriptions, but who 
instead want to travel through their pro- 
fessional life equipped with as great a store 
of knowledge and thought as is possible for 
them on every angle of their work; such will 
find the book a store-house of practical 
suggestiveness. Mr. Ellingford drives for 
results. Notes mean nothing on the organ, 
however faithfully they may look like the 
original orchestral score; what he wants is 
that the notes shall sound on the organ as 
nearly as possible like the orchestral notes 
sound, and it matters not about their looks. 

All such works as this that deal with the 
orchestra are of high value in the organ 
profession, and when they unite organ and 
orchestra so intimately their value is all the 
greater. (Gray, $5.00 and $6.00, boards and 
cloth.) ; 


A Letter 


FROM THE SOUTHLAND 
Orta D. ALLEN 


TODAY is Sunday, hotter than blazes, and 
nothing to slake your thirst with but water. 
After a long and somewhat hard pull we 
have just finished our instrument in St. 
John’s Church here and had Mr. Charles 
M. Courboin for three recitals. It was a 
musical uplift for this City and country. 
The Church could not possibly hold the as- 
sembled crowds; they filled vestibules, lawns, 
and even sat on the window sills and porches 
It is a glorious organ, 
built entirely enclosed, with wonderful res- 
onating chambers. The tremendous cres- 
cendos of which this type is capable, the 
snappy, zippy action, instantaneous as 
lightning, and the crimson reeds of the full 
organ, painted a picture more glorious than 
an Egyptian Sunset. 
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At the morning service, during which the 
gift was presented to the Church, the first 
tones of the organ were heard in the 
Toccata AND FuauE 1n D Mrwnor, just as 
the presentation was made, the organ not 
having been heard at all up to that moment. 
Think of an introduction of that kind! We 
may be a little s!ow sometimes in the South, 
but I think we are going to catch up on the 
procession if old man Allen lasts long 
enough. 

So much for St. John’s M. E. Church of 
Memphis, Tenn., and its new organ, an 
Austin four-manual, forty-one registers, in- 
stalled by We, Us & Co. 

In reference to “unit” organs, three 
churches in Alabama have put in these mon- 
strosities in the last few months. First 
Presbyterian of ........ 65 stops built on 
13 sets of pipes, costing $18,000.00; Nor- 
wood Chureh of ...... 30 to 35 stops built 
on 6 sets of pipes, said to have cost $10,- 
000.00; and another smaller one in a church 
in Birmingham that cost only $5,000.00—so 
what can they have gotten for their money 
at the above rates? 

One of the stories their representative in 
this section gets off is the “fact” that some 
of their string-toned pipes and flutes are 
made of solid silver sheets ...... I’m sat- 
isfied to have such things around now, for 
the sooner people find out what they really 
are, the sooner will they come out. We have 
just lately removed one from St. John’s 
Chureh ...... .. where we have replaced it 
with our new Austin; the unit was a 38- 
stop affair built on 10 sets of pipes and 
blown to blazes on ten inch wind. 

There are some gorgeous churches going 
up in this Southland; Texas is leading the 
van with two that are costing upwards of a 
million dollars each, and many there be that 
are costing all the way from one to four 
hundred thousand dollars. Prospects are 
plentiful—and we are getting a good share! 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 


ALLAN BACON began his new duties in the 
College of the Pacic, San Jose, the 1st of September. 

EDGAR BAYLISS of Oakland, Cal., is arranging 
his studio hcurs so that his organ pupils may practise 
on his studio organ and thus have their practise and 
their lessons on the same instrument, 

G. H. BROMBY, Mus. Doc., of Trinity Church, 
New Orleans, was guest organist in St. Lukes, Hot 
Springs, Aug. 20th. 

WILFRID NAPOLEON CHARLETTE, formerly of 
St. Georges, Montreal, has been appointed organist 
of the Basilique, Ottawa. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN has relinquished his work 
as concert organist of Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
and has returned to Chicago where he has been 
recently appointed associate organist with Mr. Eric 
DeLamarter in the Fourth Presbyterian. Mr. De 
Lamarter is active in orchestral work in addition to 
his church duties and Mr. Christian will have some 
of the recitals which have been a feature of the Fourth 
Presbyterian’s winter schedule. 

CHARLES M, COURBOIN has resigned from the 
First Baptist of Syracuse, N. Y., to become organist 
of the German Presbyterian of Scranton, where he 
will be solo organist only; the instrument is a new 
Casavant of his own specification. 

MISS GRACE DAVENPORT, a blind organist, 
instructor in the Oklahoma State School for the Blind, 
was guest organist of Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas 
City, Aug. 6th, 

JOHN DOANE abandoned his career as an 
organist Aug. 6th to become a preacher, the odd 
event taking place in Community House, La Jolla, 
Cal.; Mr. Doane’s subject was in reference to music 
in the community. He has since returned to the 
organ profession. 

MISS RHEA E. DREXEL, a pupil of Mr. Henry 
F. Seibert, has been appointed organist of St, Lukes, 
Reading, Pa., where she will be ministering in music 
to the largest congregation in the city. 

MARCEL DUPRE, according to an incident related 
by Dr. Alexander Russell, is not above the humble 
duties of organ blower, he having modestly, but none 
the less vigorously, applied himself to that task in 
No‘re Dame on one occasion when the organ blowers 
suddenly abandoned their post while a guest organist 
was playing for a group of friends, 

JAMES FE. DURKIN, formerly of Kansas City, 
has been appointed first organist of the Rialto, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

JEORGE W. GRANT, formerly of St. Lukes, 
Lebanon, has been appointed to St. James, Long 
Branch, N. J., with a doubled salary. Mr, Grant 
has been the moving spirit behind the municipal 
organ movement of Lebanon, and it is hoped that he 
will continne his interests till the instrument is 
guaranteed beyond doubt. 

HAROLD GREEN, of Allen Theater, Winnipeg, 
Can., was recently so successful with his organ solo 
number, Rachmaninoff’s PRELUDE IN CsM, that he 
had to repeat for a second week. 

THOMAS GRIERSON, of Strand Theater, 
Rochester, has been on a ‘tour of inspection across 
the continent in the interests of theater organs. 

ALBERT HAZELL, formerly of Knox Presbyte- 
rian, Perth, Ontario. has been appointed organist 
of King Street Methodist, Trenton, N. J. 

JAMES M. HELFENSTEIN, for many years in 
the prominent post of organist of Grace Church, New 
York, retired from the world of music in order to 
transfer his activities to the financial world. 

HW. A. D. HURD has been appointed music director 
of Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, Maine; Mr. 
Hiurd is a pupil of Mr. Everett E. Truette and Mr. 
Alfred Brinkler. 

MRS. GERTRUDE M. JELLEY, formerly of the 
New Arcade, Pittsburgh, has been appointed organist 
of the Winter Garden, Jamestown, N. Y. 

THOMAS JONES has been appointed to City 
Sqvare Theater, Atlantic City. 

ERNEST F. JORES’ ANDANTE CANTABILE from 
the E. minor Suite was played by the Strand 
Orchestra, Brooklyn, under the able conductorship 
of Mr. Harry Meyers, from manuscript, with the 
composer present at one of the special performances. 

CHARLES E. KNAUSS, of Woodland Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, was invited to discuss church music 
in the “My Idea’ column of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, where prominent Philadelphians are pre- 
sented in each issue on some phase of their own 
activities. 

ARTHUR J. MARTELL of Boston was guest 
erganist in the Rialto, New York, during the week 
of August 28th. 

CARROLL C, McKEE has moved to Stockton, Cal., 
where he has opened a studio for his teaching classes. 

ROY L. MEDCALFE of Long Beach has at last 
fallen victim to the lure. Los Angeles gets him for 
Grauman’s new Million Dollar Theater. The salary, 
he says, was “rather convincing’. 

MISS MARIA JOSEPHINE MELLON, of Frank- 
ford, Pa., recently completed her course in O’Brien 
Institute and was awarded a diploma; she is associate 
organist of St. Joachims Church, 
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C. SHARPE MINOR, according to rumor, recently 
severed his connection with the Wurlitzer Company 
upon their refusal to change his salary from $500. to 
$750, a week, saying that another firm had offered 
him that amount. Undoubtedly Mr. Minor is worth 
it to the right firm at least for a certain number of 
weeks in every year. If the unit builders are in 
for all they can get, there is no logical reason why 
some of the players should not get a share of it now 
and then; we nominate Mr. Minor for the first share. 

FREDERICK E. NASER has been appointed to 
the New Lyric, Duluth, Minn., where he has a Wur- 
litzer. 

MR, AND MRS. WILLARD I. NEVINS have, at 
the resent writing, reached the peak of the world’s 
wonderful mountain scenery in Switzerland, on their 
honey-moon tour of Europe. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, the famous English organist 
and composer, of St. Thomas Church, New York, 
has been elected President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, 

HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL of Philadelphia 
has been forced into the seclusion of the mountains 
by a good Philadelphia physician who wants him 
to live a greater number of years than his immediate 
state of health seems to predict. Here’s hoping he 
adds a year for every tree he sees! Bro, O’D. is like 
a ray of sunshine, a breath of cool mountain air— 
*he radiates cheer and goodwill wherever he goes. 
The organ profession cannot afford to lose such men 
too early in life, 

MISS MARY SPOFFORD, for many years organist 
of the First Congregational, Unitarian, and Franklin 
Churches of Manchester, N. H., died Aug. 24th, at 
the age of 68. 

HERBERT SANDERS, Mus. Doc., one of Canada’s 
most prominent musicians, and for several years a 
regular contributor to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
recently returned from a vacation spent in England. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT, who moved to New York 
City early in September to become organist of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, gave a recital on the Aeolian organ 
in the Du Pont residence at Longwood, near Wil- 
mington, Del., when about a thousand visitors were 
present. 

ADAM STEIN, an organ builder of Baltimore, 
died recently at the age of 65. 

HUMPHREY J. STEWART, Mus. Doc., spent his 
summer vacation in the wonderful redweod forest 
reserve of the Bohemian Club, ninety miles north 
of San Francisco, where he gave two recitals on the 
open-air Austin organ installed by the Club two years 
ago. ‘The effect of the music heard by an audience 
seated among the giant trees of the grove is in- 
describebly beautiful, especially at night. Dr. Stewart 
alco conducted a Ballet number from his “JOHN OF 
NEPOMUCK”, in the Club’s 45th Annual Midsummer 
Jinks, with chorus of 80 voices and an orchestra of 
70 


LATHAM TRUE, Mus. Doc., Associate Editor, 
globe-tro‘ter, clear-thinker, and a few other things 
(most of them good), has gone to Stanford University 
where he joins the faculty during the absence of 
Mr. Warren D, Allen who goes on tour across the 
continent. 

FRANK VAN DUSEN spent the month of August 
in Highland Park, Mich., after a very strenuous 
season in the School for Theater Organists established 
by the American Conservatory, of Chicago. Mr. Van 
Dusen has had the most successful season of the 
school thus far, both as to number of pupils enrolled 
for instruction and coaching, and for appointments 
secured by him for his pupils. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD spent his vacation in 
travel, visiting Chicago during the N.A.O. convention 
there, and visiting other large cities in observation 
and study. 

LYNWOOD WILLIAMSON has been appointed 
organist and @hoirmaster of First Baptist Church, 
Columbia, S. C., and has also signed a contract for 
another season as solo organist and conductor with 
the Rivoli Theater, Columbia. Mr. Williamson will 
give preludial recitals as a regular feature of the 
First Baptist services. 

HARRY J. ZEHM, of Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed organist of St. Johns Church, Roanoke, Va. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


WARREN D. ALLEN, Stanford University, has 
issued in booklet form the 56 recitals of his Uni- 
versity series, Jan. to Aug. 1922. The following 
table gives the number of renditions of the most 


frequently used composers and the number of com- 
positions used: 

115 Bach, 43 compositions 

69 Guilmant, 19 

47 Widor, 6 

46 Wagner, 17 

34 Mendelssohn, 12 
33 Bonnet, 10 
32 Franck, 6 
32 Handel, 14 

Barnes’ SONATA was used entire or in part 19 
times; 

MacDowell was presented 13 times; 

Stoughton, 13 times with 6 numbers; 

Yon, 12 times with 5 numbers, 

Other American composers included Cole, Colby, 
Bingham, Rogers, Delamarter, Kramer, Nevin, Dunn, 
Goodwin, Sowerby, Brewer, Schminke, Becker, Diggle, 
Demarest, Parker, Russell, Andrews, Baumgartner, 
Borowski; Buck, Friml, Gaul, James, Jepson, Mac- 
farlane, Stebbins. 

Guest recitalists were Messers Bonnet, Eddy, Geer, 
and Goodwin. 

KARL BRUECK: Aug. 2, Stockton, Cal., Masonic 
Temple, lecture-recital, 

JOHN DOANE: Aug. 8, 10, San Diego, Out-door 


Organ. 

TAROLD GEER: Aug. 4, Claremont, Cal., Bridges 
Hall: Aug. 8, Stanford University; Aug. 13, 20, San 
Francisco, Auditorium. 

HARRY GILBERT: July 28, Paducah, Ky., 
Womans Club. 

MARSHALL W. GISELMAN: July 24 to 30, San 
Diego, Out-door Organ. 

CHARL ¥ L. PABST: Aug. 13, Scranton, 
Embury M. 

HENRY r SEIBERT: Aug. 6, Wilmington, Del., 
Du Pont estate. 

JAMES H. SHEARER: Aug. 1, Salt Lake City, 
Tabernacle. 

H, J. STEWART: Aug. 1, San Diego, Out-door 
Orean, ‘first recital after his return from vacation. 

AUSTIN D. THOMAS: Aug. 12, San Diego, Out- 
door Organ. 


NEW ORGANS 


” ALLENTOWN, Pa.: Asbury Church, completed 
ept. 1. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.: Central Methodist, 
dedivatory recital Aug. 1 by Mrs. F. H. Kincheloe, 
organist. 

DALLAS: First Baptist, an old Odell of 28 
registers being rebuilt and enlarged to 44 registers, 
with 6 new strings and an Echo of 6 voices. This 
is the famous church where Mrs. J. H. Cassidy is 
organist and Dr, G. W. Truett is pastor; congrega- 
tions average about 4000 at each service. 

EUGENE, Oregon: Eugene Theater, completed 
Sept. 15. 

FORT WORTH: Majestic. 

GREENVILLE, S&S. C.: Buncombe’ Street M. 
E., Hook & Hastings completed Aug. 18. 

KANSAS CITY: Independence Avenue Baptist, 
dedicatory recital Aug, 25, by Theodore Comstock. 

LEITHSVILLE, Pa.: New Jerusalem Church, 
dedicated Aug. 13 

MICKLEY, Pa.: Mickleys Church, $4,500, Moller 
contracted. 

MINNEAPOLIS: University of Minnesota, $18,000. 
concert organ and two $2,000. practice organs being 
installed. 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va.: Trinity Church, Pilcher 
being installed. 

ee Assumption Parish, funds being 
raised. . 

NEWARK, Ohio: Trinity Church, 2-27 Schantz, 
$15,000., completed, Aug. 20. 

ONEIDA, N. Y.: St. Andrews Chapel, dedicated 
Aug. 27, Mrs, Carl F. Seibel, organist. 

PITTSBURGH: Cameo Theater, Wurlitzer. 

bon il Church of Holy Spirit, 3-27 Skinner 
contra 

SACRAMENTO: Mr. Maurice K. Smith’s studio, 


-. Robert Morton opened Aug. 15. 


TOPTON, Pa.: Christ Reformed. 

M. P. MOLLER has under construction at present 
the following organs for colleges and schools: 

Hood College, Frederick, Md., 3-manual; 

Beechwood College, Jenkintown, Pa., 3-manual; 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 3-manual; 

High School, Williamsport, Pa., 3-manual; 

Oiterbein. College, Westerville, Ohio, 2-manual. 
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Upon completion of the above Mr. Moller will have 
furnished organs for 111 educational institutions, a 
majority of them being three- or four-manual instru- 
ments. Mr. Moller’s claim 1s that there are more 
Moller organs in use in shools and colleges in America 
than of any other make. One of the most notable 
is the 4-manual Moller in the famous Washington- 
Irving High School in New York City that has been 
the subject of favorable comment since its first public 
presentation. 


GENERAL NOTES 


THE HUBERT PARRY Memorial Tablet was un- 
veiled in Gloucester Cathedral Sept. 6th, by Lord 
Gladstone. Sir Hubert’s “BLEsT PAIR OF SIRENS” 
was conducted by Dr. Brewer. 

THE R.C.0. FELLOWSHIP test pieces for 1923 
are Bach’s choral prelude I GIVE TO THEE FAREWELL, 
Parry’s TOCCATA AND FUGUE in G (FUGUE cnly), 
and Lemare’s transcription of Liszt’s SPOSALIZI0. 

THE PLACE OF MUSIC in the service, and the 
training essential to the church organist, are the 
subjects of investigation by a committee appointed 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 

AN AEOLIAN ORCHESTRELLE has_ been in- 
stalled in KDKA broadcasting station, Pittsburgh, 
with the first recital by Mr. Guy Lovelace, official 
organist of Carnegie Library, Braddock, Pa. 

THE LEIGHTON ORCHESTRA, under the baton 
of Mr. J. Warren Andrews, gave a musicale Aug. 
30th in the First Presbyterian Church of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., assisted by the Handel Mixed Quartet; 
the program was repeated, with some modifications, 
the next day in Leighton Hotel, at Point Pleasant 
Beach. 

A PRIZE WINNER! Such is Mr. Samuel 
Richards Gaines. His ‘“‘RussIAN FANTASY” for 
womens voices won the Schumann Club first prize 
in New York; his “SHEPHERDS SONG” won the 
Chicago Madrigal Club’s first prize; and his 
“WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY” has recently won 
the Swift & Co. prize in Chicago. J, Fischer & Bro., 
New York, the publishers of the earlier prize numbers, 
have also been awarded this newest winner of Mr. 
Gaines, so that the Fischer Catalogue contains all 
three. 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says the vestry of 
Grace Church refuses to confess whether it is 
gratification or disappointment with which they dis- 
covered the falsity of the rumor that perhaps possibly 
the organ shipped them from Canada mayhap might 
have contained something prohibited by special con- 
stitutional amendment. It is understood that, on 
other scores, the fact that organs are being shipped 
into America in a manner to avoid customs duty, is 
being investigated by those interested on this side of 
the border. Manifestly, organists well realize that an 
organ and anything else that pays no duty when it 
centers America, is working in unjust competition 
with the capital and labor that is located in the States 
and paying high taxes here in support of our com- 
mon governmental interests. Which shall we favor, 
the one that is working with us and for us, or the 
one that is working with some other peoples and for 
themselves? 

THE HOWARD ORGAN BENCH, recently put 
on the market, is proving itself indispensible to those 
who have already purchased it. Upon the severe 
test of practical and continued use it is standing up 
perfectly and satisfying every possible condition of 
playing. This is more than was anticipated even 
by the inventor’s closest friends, because the organ 
bench has long since passed out of mind as being 
open to improvement. The radical design however 
has equalled the concave-radiating pedal clavier in 
point of comfort and s-ientific correctness, and THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST takes pleasure in endorsing the 
bench without reserve for all professional church and 
theater organists. 

THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY has recently 
issued a prospectus in superb style, the finest booklet 
ever attempted by the organ building industry. Were 
it not for the fact that the cost of single copies must 
run into dollars we would urge every serious organist 
to ask for a copy, but such a course would be an 
imposition on the Firm. The book contains the finest 
illustrations that have appeared since the publication 
of Mr. Audsley’s famous Art of Organ Building. 

THE H. B. DAY CurRistMAsS CANTATA being 
printed by J. Fischer & Bro, is divided into seven 
parts and contains, besides straight chorus work, 
solo work only for the tenor, which may well be 


done at least in part by the soprano; the text ‘Sleep 
Holy Babe” is set for womens trio. This _post- 
humorous work is being published on its merits 
alone—a worthy and well deserved tribute to its 
composer, the late H. Brooks Day. 

CONGRESS has raised the salary of the organist 
of West Point. Not, however, without first haggling 
over it in true congressional fashion. How many of 
the worthy congressmen and senators, think you, 
would be willing to work for the salary they have 
specified? Perhaps they think they have sufficient 
intelligence to merit more, but why not use a wee 
bit of it on the job in Washington then? 

PARSIFAL PRELUDE got s new setting in Bal- 
boa Park at the Out-door Organ recital series when 
Mr. Marshall W. Giselman had a quartet of 
trumpets play the Grail theme from the east colonnade 
of the pavilion, to be answered by a quartet of 
trombones from the west colonnade on the Dresden 
—* and then in turn followed by the organ 
itself. 

SALARIES GO UP for the Episcopalian clergy- 
men, to the extent of from 10 to 35 percentum, How 
about Episcopalian organists? A New York rector 
gets $18,000, a year; what proportion should exist 
between the salaries of the rector and organists? It 
will do no harm to do some thinking on the subject. 

PORTLAND, Maine, celebrated the 10th anniver- 
sary of its organ on Aug. 22nd. 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS is expected to 
spend a month in American concerts this autumn 
under the management of Mr. Max Rabinoff who in- 
troduced the Ballet Russe and Anna Pavlowa to 
American audiences. 

PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE has issued 
its prcspectus for the coming season. The organ 
facul.y consists of Messers Charles N. Boyd, Albert 
Reeves Norton, and William H, Oetting, with Mr. 
Earl B. Collins, an organist and pianist, on the 
piano faculty. A 2-manual organ, housed in the 
Institute, is used for teaching and for practise periods, 
and in addition there are available the three instru- 
ments over which the three members of the faculty 
respectively preside in prominent Pittsburgh churches. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 

TYPOGRAPHICAL matters of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST are not to be either credited or charged 
to the respective authors. We make this statement 
with particular reference to the articles of Mr. George 
Ashdown Audsley, who is an author of world-wide 
fame and an authority on matters of typography: 
should this statement need some corroboration we 
may remind the reader that an author whose books 
sold at one thousand dollars a copy during his own 
life-time is an author above the ordinary. This does 
not refer to The Art of Organ Building, which is 
nowhere near that price. Mr. Audsley prepares his 
manuscript with extreme care and absolute correctness 
of detail; and the fact that, for commercial linotype 
work such as a magazine must be content with, some 
of the French accents may be omitted here and 
there (and other short-comings undiscernible to the 
vast majority of readers, even upon close scrutiny) 
is to be charged to the exigencies of the work and in 
no way to the care and minute detail of the author. 

PRINTERS AGAIN RUN WILD and demand an 
increase of wages amounting to ten percentum. It 
must be very comfortable to have the backing of 
brute force to get anything your dear fancy may 
desire—whether or not the vast public is damned or 
pleased thereby. 

CONGRESS decides that it is entirely too much 
like work to arrive at justice in a revision of the 
postal rates, and anyway it’s summer now and too 
hot to think. So the subject is held up till next 
winter. In the mean time millions of Americans 
continue to pay almost 400 per cent above what they 
paid before the war for the same sétvice. . This, be 
it remembered, is congressional government. 





Organists 
desiring to sell their spare time 


can do so to their advantage. 
Address: Col. Co., 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 
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The Audsley Organ 


IRST among the prominent organs of 

Mr. Audsley’s specification is the St. 

Louis Exposition organ of 1904, con- 

taining one hundred and forty regis- 
ters. This instrument was later purchased 
by John ‘Wanamaker for his Philadelphia 
store and has become the largest organ in 
the world to date, though a larger one is 
now being built in the Austin factory in 
Hartford for the Curtiss enterprise, also 
in Philadelphia — whose fate is not yet 
definitely settled. 

This St. Louis organ was only a beginning, 
though even at that it was so advanced in 
design that the then-eminent French execu- 
tant, Alexander Guilmant, could not grasp 
its significance or possibilities but requested 
some simplifications executed against it for 
his series of recitals in the Exposition. And 
that but eighteen years ago, 

Its chief point of advancement was its 
expressiveness. It had a separate crescendo 
chamber for each of the six organs, with 
the Pedal and Great organs divided between 
unexpressive and expressive divisions, one 
organ divided between two indpendently ex- 
pressive divisions, and the other organs en- 
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closed entirely in one chamber each — ex- 
pressive opportunities, and obligations, too 
far advanced for Europeans, taxing the full 
comprehension of even the Americans. The 
American builder, we must remember, has 
for many years past made the American 
player superior to the European in the grand 
eatalogue of artistic possibilities, though in- 
cidentally he remained inferior in the one 
point of nicety of technical clarity — stac- 
cato, if you will, as opposed to his own mud- 
dling legato. This defect I charge to the 
builder in part for the unreasonable prac- 
tise of placing the point of speech at one- 
third depression instead of one-half or, per- 
haps better yet, two-thirds: one-third can 
produce nothing but muddle and discord 
excepting under extreme nervous tension 
and care. 

The expresive possibilities of the Auds- 
ley St. Louis Organ were beyond Guilmant, 
as already stated, and he had the crescendos 
hitched together; at least this is the report 


‘that has come down to us through eighteen 


years, and we shall not take time to produce 
verification of it. The specifications drew 
the Silver Medal of the Exposition for Dr. 
Audsley. 

The Pedal Organ was two-thirds expres- 
sive; what amounted to our usual Great 
Organ was half expressive and had the ad- 
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ditional grace of a double touch by which 
one of the other organs could be played 
from the same manual; the third division 
had what was then and undoubtedly still 
is the only adequate String Organ ever con- 
structed, also playable by double touch, and 
enclosed in its own separate crescendo cham- 
ber; there was a VI.-Rank Compensating 
Mixture on the Pedal, unfortunately unen- 
closed; and there were forty-nine ranks of 
harmonic-corroborating pipes, all voiced to 
meet the demands of the severest artist- 
critic organ tone has yet known. 


So much for an organ built eighteen years 
ago. Each reader can comprehend for him- 
self the advance it represented over instru- 
ments constructed at that time. And I have 
said nothing of the division into distinctive 
tonal families that marks this and all sub- 
sequent Audsley Organs: the subject is be- 
ing treated elsewhere in our pages at this 
time by the Author himself, 


Another instrument, built a few years 
later, stands today in its original form in 
the Church of Our Lady of Grace, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Like its predecessor, it must now 
be considered not a fair representative of 
the Audsley Organ, for already its designer 
has in the decade or more that has passed 
since it was built advanced still further in 
his search for complete responsiveness and 
virtual personality in organ design. 

This Hoboken organ has forty-six regis- 
ters divided into eight sections, two to each 
manual and to pedal. The Pedal Organ is, 
with the exception of its borrowings, entire- 
ly open and beyond artistic control; the 
Grand Organ is partly open and partly en- 
closed; and the Accompaniment and Solo 
organs are each of them divided, with about 
half of each placed in the second and third 
chambers. 

This placing of separate organs in the 
same chambers is an economy of funds but 
a severe limitation of expressiveness. At 
that time its designer was so far ahead of the 
rest of the world of. organ thought, that 
the unexpressive Pedal Organ was taken 
for granted and the limitations of these two 
intermingled organs were not to be consid- 
ered compared to the advance they repre- 
sented over other organs of that day and 
even this also. When you have a pebble of 
sand in your boot and an elephant is chas- 
ing you down the side of a mountain, you 
don’t bother much about the pebble: there 
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are weightier matters to consider. In an 
age when expression in organ music was 
no more considered than the public is today 
in the councils of the labor. unions, there 
were weightier matters than the indepen- 
dence of individual expressiveness. 

So much for the crescendo divisions. Now 
to the tonal divisions. 

The Pedal Organ was given a Compen- 
sating Mixture of three ranks, unenclosed: 
had they been. enclosed they would have 
been a thousand fold more useful than they 
are. As it is, they can be used only when 
something approaching full organ is in use; 
when they impart a distinctness, a clarity, 
to the pedal passages not obtainable by any 
other means yet tried by man, angel, or 
demon. 

The Grand Organ, too, has its sadly un- 
expressive division, allotted, after the fash- 
ion of the unsound organ thought of a dec- 
ade ago, to the most important voices in 
the entire realm of church music — the dia- 
pasons, Diapasons have suffered more in 
the hands of man than any other pipes; to- 
day a diapason can be used with impunity 
only on rarest of occasions. What a tremen- 
dous value these five diapasons would have ~ 
had were they specified by their original 
designer today and equipped with the full 
powers of crescendo and — infinitely more 
important — diminuendo. Did’ you ever 
hear a full, rich, pure diapason of big scale, 
fine metal, low wind pressure but plently 
of it, sing its noblest of songs.in a pian- 
issimo, swell through piano to forte, and 
then burst into fortissimo? No? Well then 
you have yet to experience one of the grand- 
est climaxes known to organ music. 

The second section of the Grand Organ is 
enclosed in the first chamber and contains 
flutes, reeds, and the mixture. 

The Accompaniment and Solo organs 
need no comment other than that already 
made in telling of their dual expression. 

Now when it comes to the practical use of 
this instrument there is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that should be considered at once, 
namely that a new instrument requires a 
new manner of playing and that the old 
style of organ playing is no more suited to 
do this quintuple-expression organ justice 
than a two manual style is suited to a four 
manual organ. That’s where Guilmant fail- 
ed. His one-expression French organ was 
all that he eared about; five crescendos were 
oniy a confusion to him and he solved (?) 
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the riddle by having the whole crew locked 
together. This must not be foolishly in- 
terpreted as a discount of the superb gifts 
of Alexander Guilmant or the value of his 
American visit: in reality he began an en- 
tirely new technic here in our peppery 
country, and we needed it badly too, as Dr. 
Hull would say. England needed it too, 
not so much for its conception of organ 
musie as for its rendition: its conception, 
judging by its published compositions, was 
already in advance of its rendition, even as 
here in America today our rendition is far 
in advance of our conception of the art, 
much to the advantage of our native players 
and to the disadvantage of our native com- 
posers. It shows quite plainly in our organ 
music, Search organ catalogues diligently 
and you will discover that the true spirit of 
music thrives chiefly in the English-born 
American organ composers, while we Amer- 
ican-borns are still stumbling clumsily over 
the fabled dignity of the organ — a dignity 
that served its purpose well in our father’s 
day but has now become a mill-stone about 
our organistic necks. 

But let us abandon the things that were 
‘done by Mr, Audsley (he prefers it that 
way) fifteen and twenty years ago and 
search the things that he is doing today. 
Terminology was a stumbling block to his 
system for many years. First and Second 
and Third and the whole catalogue of num- 
bers are all very well for an index of the 
stars of the firmament that reach millions 
in multitude, but the moment any one of 
them steps into prominence it is given a 
name, it must be given a name or it means 
nothing to you and me. First Organ meant 
a little to us, but Second Organ and Third 
Organ meant absolutely a blank wall which 
we could not penetrate; and since all Art 
is a realm in which facts and realities 
become beauties and possibilities, it was im- 
possible for either Mr. Audsley to define or 
us to divine the true artistie content and in- 
tent of his several organs and subdivisions. 
With the result that we went on misunder- 
standing. His own detailed discussions in 
our present issues will clear away most of 
this misunderstanding and define his artis- 
tic conceptions — as clearly as anything ar- 
tistie can be defined by words. 

So far as his demands for the finished 
tonal product are concerned, his fifteen-year- 
old organ is sufficient proof that his speci- 
fications get the results. His diapasons; 
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his delicately beautiful Mixture that goes 
so wonderfu'ly with Vox Humana, or with 
full organ; his two ranks of strings that 
sound like a half dozen; his Compensating 
Mixture that makes, at last, an entity of 
the full organ pedal; his compound expres- 
sion —.these are features which are success- 
ful beyond praise, for the day and age in 
which they were achieved. 


Many of the Auds'ey ideas are already 
being adopted, much to our eredit. The 
String Organ has many imitators, though 
the true duplicate has not yet been achieved. 
Multiple expression is almost fully adopted 
already among the best of our present-day 
musician-organis‘s, with the reservation that 
compound expression within the organs 
themselves is not yet adopted — largely for 
limitations of cost, I presume. The mix- 
tures and all harmonie-corroborating voices 
are coming back into favor after many years 
of famine, famine brought about through 
thoughtless voicing and equally thought'ess 
acceptance of European practise in mixture- 
making, High pressures, some would have 
us believe, will inject into the tone of a pipe 
a sufficient number of the upper partial tones 
to make it rich enough to stand without the 
artificial support furnished by harmonic-cor- 
roborating registers. That may be, I have 
never given it a thorough test; but this I 
know, that both the mixtures and the indi- 
vidual off-unison ranks which are being built 
into organs under refined voicing, offer the 
organist a direct means of coloring every 
single voice and every combination of voices 
to new and incomparably beautiful colors 
that are unobtainable without such harmonic- 
corroborating voices, and that their sum to- 
tal adds to the full unison-pitch organ tone 
a clarity, and sometimes a brilliance and 
beauty, without which full organ tone is 
lifeless and stunid. This applies to high- 
pressure organs in my experience just as 
thoroughly as it does to organs voiced as 
Mr. Audsley demands on wind of moderate 
pressure but copious supply. ‘ 


Any reader who has ever heard for him- 
self what a softly voiced Tierce, or Octave 
Quint, or Septieme, or any other voice of the 
upper partial series can do to any and every 
voice in his entire organ, can but underes- 
timate their coloring value as solo voices; 
and when we reflect that the metal required 
for them is of no consequence compared to 
that of the 8’ diapason, we begin to form 
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some conception of their artistic worth as 
compared to their intrinsic cost. 

What does this whole harmonic-corrob- 
orating business mean? Simply this, that 
instead: of having red, white, and blue on 
his tonal palette he shall have fifty-nine 
different varities of both red and blue, with 
fifty-nine whites thrown in to boot — that 
he shall invent his own tone colors instead 
of abiding within the limits of the fifteen or 
five hundred and fifteen registers of his or- 
gan of the future. 

Color freedom — perfect color freedom. 
It is hardly necessary to remind any reader 
that the scientific truth of it is that all va- 
riety of tone is due entirely and solely to 
the presence or absence, strength or weak- 
ness, of partial tones as represented in part 
by these harmonic-corroborating voices. 

Manifestly we can draw the finest speci- 
fication ever dreamed of, have it built by 
our best builders and voiced by our most 
artistic voicers, and when the whole thing 
is done and safely placed in our most beauti- 
ful auditorium it will sound little better than’ 
an average organ if it is not played to the 
utmost of its individuality. The utmost 
effectiveness of the dual expression obtained 
by having one organ divided between two 
erescendo chambers, with well defined groups 
of tone families in each, is realized only 
by the contrary use of both feet on the 
two crescendo pedals simultaneously. We 
have all seen the clouds in a beautiful sun- 
set fade into each other, new shapes drawn 
out here, hues submerged there, flashes of 
color thrown across the sky in constantly 
changing beauty of form and color. This 
is well within reach of the tonal artist ‘when 
compound expression is at his command. 
And what a relief it is if the Pedal Organ 
be silenced for a phrase here and there. 
There is no more necessity for the contin- 
uous use of the pedal, whether or not the 
composer has unconcernedly indicated it 
by his written notes, than there would be 
for the constant play of the double basses 
in a Beethoven symphony. 

Mr. Audsley has never given an organ 
recital, I doubt if he could play even Han- 
del’s Largo. Nor has he ever managed or own- 
ed an organ factory, nor even been employed 
in one as voicer or errand boy. But on the 
subject of the manufacture of organ pipes 
there is not an authority his equal today 
or in the pages of all past history. I do 
not say that none of our current builders 


know how to make any pipe we can name 
from A to Z in the pipe-maker’s dictionary; 
they all do. I do not say that none of 
them are competent to plan as large or as 
small an ensemble as our money wishes to 
buy; there too are they all capably at home. 
Nor do IT say that they are not qualified to 
produce anything we may ask of them in 
tone or mechanism. But when it comes to 
a thorough working knowledge of all that 
has been done and all that is being done 
by all prominent builders in England, 
France, and America today, there is no 
compendium of accurate knowledge such as 
Mr. Audsley has collected. 

When and where his one great opus is 
to be built only time ean tell. That it will 
be tonally the most effective, structurally 
the most remarkable, and the most beautiful 
organ in its day is as certain as that its 
builder, whoever he be, will have put into 
its making every ounce of good-wili, care, 
and artistry of which he and his entire fac- 
tory personnel are capable: the combination 
will be invincible. That such an epoch- 
making art-work shail come to the organ 
world before it is too late, is the earnest 
wish of every lover of the organ who has 
gotten beneath the surface and who has 
eaught the vision and understood the dream 
which Mr. Audsley has been laboring so 
unremittingly to interpret to us. 


7 — ae 


The Organ Architect 


UILDERS may come and builders 

may go, but prophecy goes on forever. 

And the prophet is rarely the king. 
David was king and the best king in sight, 
but when it came to the hearts and minds 
of the children of Israel it called for a Sam- 
uel and a Joshua to lead on. David and 
Solomon were busy building temples and 
walls and treasuries; the thinking had to be 
done by men who had nothing else to do. 
It remains the same in our day. While 
Henry Ford was using a monkey wrench 
in putting Fords together he was a busy 
man, but when the day of prosperity came 
he laid down his working tools and began 
to think. The result was the Ford Factory 
—the greatest factory system ever devised 
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by man. The workman didn’t do it. It 
ealled for the thinker, the dreamer. 

Have you ever been to Ventnor? Sounds 
like a peppermint candy or an automobile 
accessory, but it isn’t; it’s a most beautiful 
suburb of Atlantic City and its full name is 
Ventnor City. Rich men have their homes 
there. Not houses, homes. Ventnor City 
was never brought about by masons, plumb- 
ers, and building contractors. I have seen 
some very pleasant suburban communities 
erected entirely by building contractors and 
real estate corporations; Ventnor City is 
not like that. Ventnor City was built by 
architects. If this means nothing to you, 
hire an automobile and take just one trip 
through its water-front avenue. You will 
understand what I mean. 

There is much thought at present astir in 
the organ world as to whether or not an 
organ architect as an individual entity is 
an abomination to mankind in general and 
to organ builders in particular, There is 
even more discussion without any thought 
at all. We are creatures of habit; only a 
severe tooth-ache or something similarly 
stirring can change our normal course. We 
have never had organ architects, or we have 
each of us been an organ architect unto 
himself, or we have let our builders be our 
architects, or we have built the pesky things 
without any architects at all; so why change? 

When organs were built only for churches, 
with three manuals and fifty registers com- 
prising a colossal instrument, there was 
little need for an organ architect. But how 
can you explain or condone the existence of 
organs of upward of two hundred registers 
each? How can you explain away the empty 
folly of a fifth manual — whose sole pur- 
pose is to tickle one’s vanity and shove all 
the other manuals in the way of one’s stom- 
ach when you try to play the thing? Do 
you know any logical reason for a fifth man- 
ual sufficient to compensate for the consid- 
erable increase of difficulty it puts upon 
the normal position of all the other four 
manuals and the music rack to boot? The 
fifth manual has come to pass for similar 
reasons that brought the Singer Tower, the 
Metropolitan Tower, and, lastly I hope, the 
Woolworth Tower, till ultimately the pub- 
lie through the city council had to put a 
legal prohibition against such monstrosities. 
The Woolworth Tower, to be sure, is a thing 
of beauty and an asset to the city; I wish 
we could say as much for the other two. 


The fact is that those responsible for the 
largest contracts today have run out of ideas 
and must resort to mere bulk. Just as nature 
did when she built the elephant and hippo- 
potamus. If you think the elephant and hip- 
popotamus are either useful or elegant to 
look at, by all means buy a few and have 
pens for them in your back yard. Go down 
to Philadelphia and hear the gigantic five- 
manual in the Wanamaker Store, and then 
come back to the Fifth Avenue Church and 
hear Farnam give a recital, or to Aeolian 
Hall and hear Yon play even that unsatis- 
factory instrument, or to Wanamaker’s New 
York store and hear Courboin on a modest 
four-manual of a hundred registers, and then 
tell me if the Philadelphia complexity gave 
you anything more satisfying than any of 
these other three organs, none of them more 
than half as large. 

That’s normal organ growth for you, un- 
guided and undefiled. Let a mushroom go 
and it will almost burst with fatness. But 
when millionaires began to long for real. 
beauty in flowers they went not to forest or 
field but to the horticulturist. What is a horti- 
eulturist? A flower architect, a man who 
has the inpertinence to think he not only can 
do a better job of it than the flowers them- 
selves but can even beat the Father of all 
creation at it. What is an organ architect? 
A man who has the impertinence to think 
he can make a better job of organ designing 
than the organ. builder can. How does he 
hope to do it? By an inexhaustible store 
of accurate knowledge, backed by an intense 
devotion to his subject, and the mere little 
side issue of confining his entire attention 
to the one branch of the subject, to plan- 
ning and not to executing. 

And there’s Ventnor City for you. De- 
signed first, built second. Created by the 
imagination first, constructed in the factory 
of wood, metal, and stone, second. Which 
will you have? 

Take the. automobile. Pick out the first, 
second, third, fifteenth, five hundred and fif- 
teenth, millionth, five millionth Ford you see 
and examine the body. There was no auto- 
mobile architect at work on it. Not a bit of 
it. The whole thing is the sum total product 
of the Ford Factory — who were their own 
automobile architects and builders. Very 
well, Pick out a Hudson, any Hudson will 
do, Pick out five hundred Hudsons, and in 
the lot mayhap you will have one, two, five, 
that are distinctive. Pick out a Pierce Ar- 
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row or a Marmon that looks distinctive, 
that stands out from the endless chain of 
automobiles passing Times Square and 
every single body that has impressed you 
as distinctive will be found to be the work 
of some particular automobile body design- 
er whose business it is to design distinctive 
automobile bodies and do nothing else. 
Pick up your October copy of the World’s 
Work, or the National Geographic, or Coun- 
try Life, or any other magazine of super- 
lative quality and look through the adver- 


tising pages — pages for which the adver- 
tisers paid in four-figured and five-figured 
dollars — and pick out the displays that 


strike you as distinctive, as different from 
the commmon mass of advertising, as having 
a personality, a message. Do you know 
where those displays came from? Do you 
think any printer ever conceived them? No, 
that’s not a printer’s business. That is the 
business of the advertising display special- 
ist, the display architect if you will. Why 
even the advertising world has its own spec- 
ial architects whose sole duty iis to invent 
distinction, and whose concern is not for 
one second wasted on the printer’s factory. 
That’s where the fine art of advertising — 
the Elgin displays, for example — come 
from. 

Ever see St. Paul’s Cathedral in London? 
Do you think Sir Christopher Wren could 
have designed it in the imagination of his 
heart had he been a plumber, mason, and 
general contractor? How many smaller 
churches do you think Sir Christopher had 
to design, sketch and resketch on paper, 
dream over fondly in the long hours of the 
night, e’er he was able to bring his imagin- 
ation to the pinnacle of flight wherein it 
conceived St. Paul’s? Sir Christopher 
Wren’s name is to be found in dictionaries 
published three thousand miles from his 
home town a hundred years after his death: 
what put it there? and how many builders’ 
names are also to be found there? 

When the City of Washington, represent- 
ing at least for this once the heart of the 
American nation, determined to erect an im- 
mortal monument to the immortal Lincoln, 
did they throw five million dollars at the 
feet of builders and ery for bids? Do you 
know if the Lincoln Memorial is accepted 
in architectural circles, as well as among 
builders and artists, as a great work of ar- 
tistry and of imperishable beauty? And 
do you know if any building contractor in 


all the world ever for oné moment entered 
a formal or informal protest against the 
fact that the whole thing was entirely de- 
signed and closely supervised by an archi- 
tect and not by a builder? 


When we are building an organ to the 
limitations of five or ten thousand dolars 
there is not so very much that ean be done, 
perhaps; but when the appropriation reach- 
es twenty-five thousand, fifty thousand, sev- 
enty-five thousand, it is stupendous stupid- 
ity that dictates pure bui'ding first and pure 
imagination second. Not that the builder of 
organs has no imagination, undoubtedly he 
has; nor that the builders of St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral and the Woolworth Tower were devoid 
of imagination: these builders had both im- 
agination and genius — but that imagination 
and genius were inseparably bound to the 
practical limitations of their trades and arts 
just as any man’s imagination is bound 
within the limits of his own sphere. That’s 
why the organ world cries aloud today for 
its own unfettered designer, whose imagin- 
ation and genius shall concern itself entire- 
ly and inseparably with the realm of design 
and not ways and means, He must be free, 
absolute'y free from every question of how 
the factory is running, how the work is 
filling the benches, how the money is to be 
raised for the next pay-day, how the build- 
er’s profit sheet is coming along, how this 
particu'ar job can be pared down (of course 
without injury to the job) to make it less 
costly here and there in the inessential de- 
tails. A builder who does not concern him- 
self with these things first and dreams sec- 
ond merits no contract of ours. But with 
them the architect must not and dare not 
concern himself. His imagination, under 
the controling influence of his store of know- 
ledge and his artistic senses, must be his 
sole guide. 


Columbus did a noble thing when he first 
had his hazy, perhaps lazy, day-dreams 
about the rotundity of the earth. No nav- 
igator ever gave him that absurd and im- 
practical idea. Newton turned the scien- 
tifie world a million years ahead when he 
day-dreamed under an apple tree; no scien- 
tist ever told him about that silly law of 
gravitation — why such a force would be 
impossible, there would be no start to it, 
nor any end. Theodore Roosevelt imagined 
that right made might and that the square 
deal was what the White House most needed 
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to inject into politics. No politician ever 
told him that. 

The thinker, the dreamer, the prophet: he 
it is that is making life worth while and 
the future brighter. When we want our 
noble instruments for our cathedrals, our 
civic auditoriums, our music halls, shall we 
turn to a hammer and a pair of shears, or 
to a man’s imagination? When we want 
a rose for our fairest friend, shall we go 
down the lane and over the hill, or shall 
we call in a Burbank? What is our aim in 
life, to drift along on a kindly commercial 
pathway that leads smoothly along the wide 
prairie fields every acre of which on one 
side of the road looks just like every 
acre on the other side, or shall we take the 
more difficult mountainous path that leads 
through verdant valleys where meadow larks 
sing, and up over the mountain peaks where 
eternal oaks tell time-burdened men of the 
secrets of God to which only an oak seems 
attuned ? 

The path of art, let us choose it; but let 
us not defame it with a multitude of qua- 
si-architects who know no more about organ 
designing than they know of the mysteries 
of Saturn, and let us acknowledge no man 
as an Organ Architect till he has proved 
himself, by his imagination as well as by his 
store of accurate knowledge, to be an Organ 
Architect worthy to design for and cooper- 
ate with the genius that has arisen in Amer- 
ican organ building factories. Some organ- 
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ists bid for and accept pupils in voice, when 
they have no moral or professional right 
to do so. Others teach piano when they 
know as little about it as the man in the 
moon, Still others enter. the field as organ 
architects when their own claim to the title 
reposes in a very insecure and inadequate 
personal liking for the organ as an instru- 
ment, and a childish charm with vox hu- 
manas, orchestral oboes, and chimes — but 
this does not constitute an Organ Archi- 
tect. The builder does right, the player does 
right, in rebelling against the specifications 
of such a one when they attempt one step 
beyond the mere suggestion of voices and 
registers and relative powers. But give 
these men encouragement, gradually weed 
out the inferior and exalt the better, and 
soon we shall have a limited school of Or- 
gan Architects who will, with the foundation 
just being laid by the world’s first great 
Organ Architect, raise our organ of the 
twentieth century to a pinnacle of art not 
approachable by any other instrument: or 
any ensemble of instruments yet conceived 
in the heart of man. 

This will come not by the minds that are 
busy at work in the practical affairs of 
organ building, but by the imagination of 
seers whose only working tools shall be the 
dream, a vision, and prophecy. 
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Widor and St. Sulpice 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 


ET us now turn to the Church of Saint 
Sulpice which is the center of Cathol- 
icism in France and possesses the larg- 

est organ in France, having five manuals and 
one hundred registers (no borrowing, as is 
the rule in French organs). It was here 
that Lefébure-Wely played, and surely this 
is no disgrace to the church, for whatever 
faults Wely may have had as a composer, 
it must be admitted that he was a great im- 
proviser, if we accept the testimony of men 
who know. The present organist, Charles 
Marie Widor, has been playing at this church 
for nearly fifty-one years! 

From the outside, St. Sulpice is anything 
but beautiful, though rather imposing on 


account of its size and in spite of its pecul- 
iar architecture — being a curious jumble 
of styles, The facade consists of Doric and 
Tonic columns, placed one above the other, 
and it is flanked with two towers, one eight- 
een or twenty feet higher than the other 
and having three kinds of pillars. The 
present edifice was begun at the time of 
Louis XIV. and partially completed in 1749. 
The interior is in the form of a Greek cross, 
its length 360 feet, width 155 feet, heighth 
108 feet, so that one can see that it would 
take a pretty large organ to fill a church of 
these dimentions. The spherical vaulting is 
borne by massive Corinthian pillars. There 
are a number of beautiful chapels which 
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would bear description were it not for the 
fact that we are interested more in the music. 

My first visit to St. Sulpice was one which 
I shall not forget. I should perhaps men- 
tion here that the principal Mass, beginning 
at ten o’clock, is usually preceded by a 
“minor office” or a service of less impor- 
tance. I arrived just before nine, and, ex- 
actly at the hour, the signal was given and 
the organist of the orgue de choeur (which 
is placed behind the altar) began a soft im- 
provisation, and from my chair in the center 
of the nave the music sounded afar off in 
the distance; the echo, however, was not as 
pronounced as at Notre Dame. . Soon the 
chanting started, and, although the choir was 
small, the voices, particularly those of the 
men, were of very good quality. Somewhat 
later, a sermon was delivered, after which 
the choir continued its work. 

The Grand Orgue, from the nave, is a 
very imposing spectacle, on account of its 
great height and its handsome case. It con- 
sists of seven stories — that is, its several 
departments are placed above each other, 
by which means the tone of each of the 
divisions is free from obstruction. 
tire width of the nave as well as its height 
above the gallery is available, so that plenty 
of space is alloted to the organ, Ten or 
more elaborate statues are placed in front 
and above the organ which arrangement, 
though artistic looking, is certainly not ideal 
from an acoustical standpoint. From the 
nave I could see approximately eighty-five 
pipes. of which probably thirty are of 32 
ft. pitch (Principal-Basse). The pipes of 
all the Paris organs are of the natural metal 
color — never any gilt or elaboration of 
any kind; but, owing to the beautiful wood 
carvings and the statues which I have before 
mentioned, the organ case at St. Sulpice is 
as beautiful as any I have ever seen. 

A little later in the service, I accepted 
Widor’s invitation to join him at the west 
end of the nave, and after a long climb up 
a dark, winding stairway (such as I encoun- 
tered at Notre Dame) we arrived at the 
Grand Orgue, thirty-five feet above the floor 
of the nave. To look down the nave from 
the organ gallery of either St. Sulpice or 
Notre Dame is an imposing sight; it is in- 
deed magnificent. As in all Paris churches, 
the organ console is reversed — that is, the 
organist sits with his back to the organ, 
facing the altar. 
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The history of the organ is not without 
interest, the original instrument having been 
built in 1781 by Cliquot, and reconstructed 
by Cavaille-Coll in 1862. <A few alterations 
were made in 1903 by Charles Mutin, the 
successor of Cavaille-Coll. 

The’ manuals are named as follows: I. 
Grand-choeur; II. Grand-orgue; III. Pos- 
itif; IV. Recit; V. Solo (formerly called 
This arrangement differs from 
that of Notre Dame in that the Solo is placed 
above the Recit. The Recit contains seven- 
teen ranks above four ft. pitch, and the 
Grand-choeur has no less than twenty-one! 
There are no mixtures in the Pedale. The 
console I found to be very large — in fact 
it is well to note that no attempt has been 
made to reduce the size of the consoles. The 
stops are arranged somewhat like those at 
Notre Dame, and are very short. The pedal 
movements, operating the ventils and coup- 
lers, are about twenty in number. The pedal 
keyboard is of the universal flat type, and 
the pedal keys are polished so that the or- 
ganist may slide his feet on them with ease. 
In this organ, too, the Recit alone is enclosed, 
but it is so powerful that opening and clos- 
ing the box materially affects the whole or- 
gan. The French are very conservative in 
their conception and treatment of the organ, 
and our modern idea of having everything 
under expression does not appeal to them in 
the least. The lowest manual, I observed, 
was used more than anything else as a coup- 
ling manual, as all the other keyboards can 
be coupled to it; and, by the way, there is 
a certain feeling of security which one gets 
from having the Great at the bottom. I 
think that other organists who have played 
the French instruments will agree with me. 

But to return to the service: at ten o’clock 
Widor began to play a series of short inter- 
ludes, and at every possible break in the 
liturgy he elaborated the service, never los- 
ing sight of the devotional element in his 
improvisations. The psalms or canticles 
changed keys very often; for instance, the 
first was in F minor, the second in A minor, 
the next in F major, G. major, G minor, 
and so on. At one portion of the ritual, for 
the Kyrie eleison, a very ancient plainsong 
melody was sung — it was said to be the old- 
est in existence. The real Gregorian mel- 
odies are very small in compass, usually 
being limited to a fifth, and never going 
beyond an octave. At one place in the 
service a chant by Haydn was sung, and 
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in comparison to the rest of the service it 
seemed modern indeed. An interesting fact, 
although not particularly relevant to the 
music of this service, is that at certain times 
of the year the choir consists of two hun- 
dred seminarians in addition to the usual 
men and boys. 

During the offertory Widor played a part 
of the Bach C-Masor Toccata in a very 
severe manner and in a tempo that was 
slow enough to be in keeping with the ser- 
vice. He was careful to explain to me that 
this particular piece should never be played 
at rapid tempo, which remark he also ap- 
plied to the first movement of his own Firru 
“SyMPHONY” —- in spite of the tempo mark. 
Allegro Vivace, and the metronomie indica- 
tion that goes' with it. In listening to Widor 
many times, I have come to the conclusion 
that he (along with other French organists) 
carries the use of the mixtures to an ex- 
treme, for in his registrations he employs 
mixtures on the slightest provocation. While 
no one can question their great value in the 
louder combinations, realizing that it is the 
abundance of mutation work that gives the 
full organ a perfect ensemble, yet I must 
confess that I would prefer fewer mutation 
ranks in the softer combinations; and it 
was the predominant mixtures in the Bach 
Toccata and some of his improvisations 
that made.me pray for a simple clear eight 
and four ft. tone. 


At the end of the service Widor played 
a most masterly improvisation of consider- 
able length, and I think that I was as much 
thrilled by it as anything I had heard in 
Paris. It was somewhat in the style of his 
later sonatas — perhaps more like the last 
movement ‘of the Goruigvr than anything 
else that I can think of. The plainsong 
melody was finely developed; the piece was 
full of variety, yet devotional in atmos- 
phere. It began and ended softly, and. it 
left an impression after. that beautiful ser- 
vice that I will long remember. On the 
whole, Widor’s improvisations are less given 
over to modern harmonies than those of 
Vierne and Dupré, whose use of dissonances 
(to my mind) sometimes detracts from the 
impressiveness of the service. 

However, as much as I like Widor’s style, 
it might as well be admitted that at the 
present day he does not possess either the 
technic or the ingenuity of these other men, 
though it is hardly fair to be making com- 
parisons, especially as Widor is of such an 
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advanced age that I marvel that he plays 
as brilliantly as he does. 

Too much cannot be said of the impro- 
visations of these French organists. To 
hear them do this sort of thing as they do 
it is an education in itself and well worth 
a trip to Paris; and it is no wonder that 
they do it well when the services not only 
provide such splendid opportunities for it 
but make it a necessity. Also we must not 
forget that execution and improvisation re- 
ceive equal attention and are given equal 
importance at the Paris Conservatoire. Who 
has not heard of the marvelous improvisa- 
tion of César Frank and Guilmant? And 
is it not a fact that the great amount of 
serious music being written by French or- 
ganists today is a direct result of this con- 
tinual extemporizing? 

At one time during a service at Saint 
Sulpice, Widor took occasion to express his 
love for his organ in no uncertain terms, 
saying that if a bomb had fallen on his be- 
loved instrument he would have wished to 
have been there and have died with it I ean 
well realize his feeling towards his instru- 
ment, after playing on such an organ for 
over fifty years. It is indeed a wonderful 
organ, and, in spite of its one hundred in- 
dependent registers, there is nothing “noisy” 
about it. In fact it did not seem to me so 
powerful as the organ at Notre-Dame, such 
is the delicate voicing. As for balance, I 
have never heard its equal; I defy any or- 
ganist to detect a harsh note in it, in spite 
of its fifty or more mutation ranks! Let 
me say here that.one should hear such com- 
positions as Widor’s last two sonatas played 
on such an organ and in such a church to 
really appreciate them, for it is only under 
certain acoustic conditions and on certain 
organs that their proper effect can be 
achieved. 

I found Widor to be a very kindly and 
companionable gentleman, being quite a dif- 
ferent type from what I had expected him 
to be. He seems to have unlimited patience 
in his teaching, and he will repeat a phrase 
and even sing it over and over again in 
order that the pupil may grasp it beyond 
all doubt. I noticed that both Widor and 
his worthy colleague, Henri Libert (for 
whom I have a great admiration) were al- 
ways singing the melodies, and this seems 
to be a favorite hobby of French musicians. ' 
The value of this is quite obvious, in that a 
phrase, whether in a Bach fugue or anything 
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else, is pretty apt to be musical if it is sung. 
At every lesson I had with Widor, he never 
failed to hum his pet phrasing of the G- 
Minor Fucus; also he had a way of illus- 
trating how repeated notes should be played 
that was very unique. 

A great deal has been said and written 
about the modern French method of teach- 
ing organ, so that I shall avoid saying much 
about it here. There is no doubt that the 
French- school possesses certain traits or 
characteristics which put it far ahead of any 
other school of organ playing. The most 
outstanding features seem to be Clarity, Pre- 
cision, Rhythm, and Phrasing; it is the 
faithful and scrupulous attention given to 
these, together with the conservative atti- 
tude of the French towards the organ and 
the literature written for it, that has so just- 
ly insured the success of the modern French 
school. 

In their teaching, the French give the 
greatest attention to the minutest detail; 
nothing is overlooked, and the effect on the 
listener is never lost sight of. In the mat- 
ter of tempos, the French are most practical 
and they always take into account the acous- 
tics of the auditorium. In other words, they 
listen. to themselves, and do not play ahead 
regardless of conditions, imagining how it 
ought to sound. Widor especially is so par- 
ticular in regard to this point that he goes 
to the other extreme and takes everything 
too slowly. Some of his ideas are a bit im- 
practicable, but nevertheless he is a wonder- 
fully resourceful man with a marvelous 
breadth of ideas; in studying with such a 
man one cannot but be a better musician. 
But I might suggest that men like Vierne, 
Decaux, and Libert, would be more useful to 
the average American student. 

I should like to speak here of a most in- 
teresting small organ of great historical in- 
terest which Widor showed me, an instrument 
of which he is very proud. It is situated 
in a chapel upstairs behind the Grand Orgue 
at St. Sulpice, and it is one on which Marie 
Antoinette used to play. Both Mozart and 
Gluck have played on it. This organ was 
in the apartments of the Dauphin at Ver- 
sailles before the Revolution, and was 
brought by the Pope to be used in the 
choir of St. Sulpice. The pedal keys, num- 
bering thirteen, were designed by Bach; 
they are very short. The stops are only 
eight in number. The two keyboards were 
destroyed during the Revolution but have 
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been restored. The tone quality is very good 
—“Trés jolie”, as Widor repeated over and 
over again, though the old-fashioned reed 
is harsh enough. The case, like all cases of 
that period, is very elaborate, being well- 
carved and covered with gilt. At the top is 
a handsome crown, also restored. 

I think it is generally admitted that Widor 
is the greatest authority-on Bach, It is a 
fact that with the aid of his German pupil, 
Schweitzer, he has made a life-long study 
of the organ works of the great master, and 
the excellent volumes published by Schirmer 
are a testimony to this fact. The notes he 
has so carefully written as preface to the 
First Volume should be studied by every 
organist who cares to interpret Bach in a 
worthy manner. It is greatly to be regret- 
ted, however, that the English translation 
of the French edition is so incorrect and at , 
times greatly at variance with the ideas of 
the author. Organists should procure the 
French edition of Volume I to get the real 
value from the notes. Furthermore, it seems 
a pity that the very excellent volumes con- 
taining the Chorales and Chorale-Preludes 
with copious notes carefully ‘prepared by 
Widor and Schweitzer are not published. 
For some reason, not known to me, Schirmer 
has not published them. If enough organists 
should express a desire to have them pub- 
lished, we would all benefit by having the 
use of the entire eight volumes for study. 
While the Peters edition is very good, I 
believe that the notes which the’ other edi- 
tion contains make it the miore valuable. 


It is a fact that Widor actually discover- 
ed the Chorales for France, and it is rather 
interesting to hear him tell how surprised 
the other teachers of the Conservatoire were 
when they first heard these beautiful compo- 
sitions — then unheard of. It seems that 
Franck, who preceded Widor as Professor 
of organ, never paid much attention to them. 
Perhaps he never happened to run across 
them. At an organ competition, when Li- 
bert (now organist of the Basilique du Saint- 
Denis) was competing for the Premier Prix, 
the judges were so surprised by the beauty 
ot these chorales that they insisted that Li- 
bert play the whole book through, which 
he did. And then they were loath to leave 
without hearing some of them again. Widor 
insists that Chorale No. 45, in the Peters 
edition is the most beautiful composition 
ever written. 
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Lynnwood Farnam 


T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


YNNWOOD FARNAM! What shall 
L= say? What has not already been 

said of him by everybody who has 

ever written about him? What was 
organ playing twenty years ago and what 
is it today? What made Lynnwood Far- 
nam possible; or shall. I ask Who instead 
of What? The answer to Who? is in two 
parts: J. The American organ builder; 
II. Lynnwood Farnam. The builder fur- 
nished the material and Mr. Farnam fur- 
nished the man. The combination has pro- 
duced a sensation wherever it has been wit- 
nessed. I am inclined to believe the com- 
bination has worked so successfully that it 
has enabled the man to stand today without 
the material — that Mr. Farnam’s art can 
be successful on a small and antiquated two- 
manual, that it can still thereon be Mr. 
Farnam’s art. 


Mr, Farnam has another prefix besides 
the one he has impressed upon us; it is 
a good one too, but he never uses it. He 
was born January 13th in 1885 in the village 
of Sutton, province of Quebec, under Brit- 
ish domain and upon American terrain — 
an American. His first teacher was his 
mother, who gave him the foundation upon 
which he has built a piano technic the equal 
of his organ technic. Until 1900 he remained 
in Dunham, Canada, but in that year he won 
the Montreal Scholarship donated by Lord 
Stratheonda and Lord Mount Stephen which 
sent him to the Royal College of Music in 
London and kept him there four years. 

To make this sketch complete, his teach- 
ers in piano were Miss M. L. Jackson, Mr. 
George W. Cornish, Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
and Mr. Herbert Sharpe; his organ teach- 
ers were Dr. James Higgs, Mr. F. A, Sewell, 
and Mr. W. S. Hoyte. Doesn’t this record 
upset some of our pet notions as to how to 
produce a great organist? In 1903 he won 
Associateship in the R. C. M. for piano 
playing, and in 1904 the A. R. C. O, cer- 
tificate for organ work. 

Again for the sake of plain record, his 
positions to date have been: St. James 


Methodist, St. James the Apostle, and Christ 
Church Cathedral, all of Montreal; then 
Emanuel Church, Boston, and Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian, New York, after his war ser- 


vices in England; finally and at present, the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
where his art has found an appreciative 
patron in the person of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Mottet. The remarkable organ* of Emanuel 
Church, made possible by the appreciation 
his art received in Boston, was perhaps most 
largely responsible for the supreme develop- 
ment of his organ technic, for it was during 
his Boston tenure of office that his name and 
his art began to gain their unique fame 
throughout the States and Canada. 


Upon coming to-New York Mr. Farnam’s 
name and fame were already ascending. 
He had been heard in recitals frequently 
enough in Boston and elsewhere to give a 
foretaste of what was yet to come; program 
committees of the Guild and the Association 
stumbled across his name and found him a 
most courteous and responsive gentleman, 
with the result that recital led to recital, ap- 
preciation piled on still more appreciation, 
and the last such recital to date has brought 
back from Chicago nothing but universal 
praise of a sufficiently warm temperature 
to turn the equilibrium of an average man 
and cause serious sensations of imaginative 
enlargement somewhere. It will hardly 
damage Mr. Farnam that way. His past 
few years have been spent under a shower 
of praise; he is quite shower-proofed. 


Forty piano recitals stand to his credit, 
almost unknown to the organ profession. 
As a pianist he is, according to the testimony 
of those who know whereof they speak, a su- 
perb artist. Mr. Farnam has definitely join- 
ed the memory ranks, and all his important 
engagements are played entirely from mem- 
ory. His method is a long working day of 
nine or ten hours practise, divided into two 
or three periods; nothing of importance is 
ever played in public until it has been held 
in memory for what Mr. Farnam calls “a 
long time”. 

Of his personality there is little to tell. 
He is modest, even reticent, Doesn’t indulge 
in the ordinary clatter of the day, is mild 

*This instrument, of one hundred and thirty-eight 
registers, with its beautiful and elaborate case work, 
created the first “run” on the issues of THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST, for the same issue in which it ap- 


peared was the first to be speedily consumed by the 
demands of the retail trade. 530-408 
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in conversation, not boisterous in anything. 
In fact if he would only explode now and 
then, tear his hair and go on a general tan- 
trum, he would be even a better player than 
he already is and the only critics he now 
has would join the ranks of his devotees: he 
could reign as Caesar without ever drawing 
sword. This lack of personal warmth, or 
aggressiveness, or whatever you may call it, 
is marked by nearly every man who writes 
of his work. They all join the throng that 
eries, Why can’t he humanize his art, human- 
himself, humanize his organ? 


This remains the one big question. But 
what do we mean by it? If we should be 
so foolish as to infer that his playing is, 
in any conceivable sense of the word, mech- 
anical — well, it is impossible to finish the 
sentence. Farnam’s playing mechanical? 
Have you ever heard him? No, it is decided- 
ly human in comparison to mechanical; and 
yet there is that feeling that some missing 
human quality is all that can yet be dreamed 
of in organ playing. Perhaps it will come 
with the passing years. Was Paderewsky 
as supremely human at the age of thirty- 
seven as he was at forty-seven, or fifty sev- 
en? Was Mr. Heinroth, Mr. Yon, Mr. Cour- 
boin — name your own man, and was he 
as human at twenty as he was at thirty, or 
as‘ much a master of the thing we call tem- 
perament at the age of thirty as he will be 
at forty or fifty? No, time alone can give 
man some of the things essential to the pin- 
nacle of success. Time is giving it to Mr. 
Farnam also just as it is gradually giving 
it to the men I have named and you are 
thinking of. Just as time also is the mu- 
nificent donor of gifts invaluable to me and 
to you. 

Since Mr. Farnam refuses to blow his own 
horn, those who write about him and see 
him have taken it upon themselves to blow 
it for him. And a golden horn of plenty 
it is. One man’s playing is as different from 
another’s as one temperament differs from 
another. There are programs for High 
Schools and programs for Organist’s Con- 
ventions. There are programs for Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Washington, and Boston; 
and there are programs for Bear Creek, 
Gainesville, Preston, and Paducah. Mr. Far- 
nam has chosen the former. Presumably 
he knows, therefore, that he is a flat failure 
in the latter. Presumably the man who 
chooses the latter similarly realizes that he 
is a failure in the former. Each man to 


his own choice. And each man has the 
right to demand that we take him at his own 
trade and criticise (or praise, if you prefer 
that word) him accordingly. 

Mr, Edward Shippen Barnes wrote, in the 
New Music Review, that “it is difficult to 
avoid a plethora of superlatives in deserib- 
ing Mr. Farnam’s playing”, and I hide my- 
self behind Mr. Barnes’ handy shade-tree 
and beg the reader to excuse an enthusiasm 
I’m quite proud of — for after all is said 
and done, I’m proud that I ean still recog- 
nize and classify art of any true calibre 
when I meet it at the console. Mr. Row- 
land W. Dunham, writing in our own col- 
umns, says that his “playing might be de- 
scribed as marvellously satisfying in its 
perfection of technic, refinement and artis- 
tic balance. It is wonderfully expressive, 
colorful, masterly in every detail. Many of 
the most experienced at. Mr. Farnam’s re- 
cital felt that nobody living could have 
quite equalled the playing of this man”. 
And this is a good characterization of the 
Farnam art as I have yet seen. 


Mr. George A. Burdett in the same col- 
umns wrote of his “masterly artistry, in its 
every feature and detail” and called it 
“amazing and enthralling’. And latest 
among the victims of the Farnam magic is 
Mr, Palmer Christian, himself a concert or- 
ganist and standing on the threshold of the 
door of fame. Mr. Christian wrote, after 
the recent Chicago Convention, very skill- 
fully: “From the viewpoints of choice and 
arrangement of program, perfection of tech- 
nic, registration, interpretation, and poise, 
Mr. Farnam’s recital was superb, consider- 
ing that it was before an audience the ma- 
jority of whom were organists.” Its author 
wrote into this one brief sentence what I 
have taken several paragraphs to make clear 
in reference to Mr. Farnam’s choice of field 
and mastery therein. He continued: “He 
has an elegance of style and a certainty of 
himself that are probably not excelled by 
any player before the American public to- 
day.” 

So much for what can be done by a copy- 
ist who wants to take the time to search out 
a few trustworthy critiques. The point is 
the unanimity among severest critics, the 
solid testimonial to what an organist can 
achieve if he sets himself to the task — nine 
to ten hours a day for twenty years! A 
staggering suggestion, But Lynnwood Far- 
nam did not falter, and we see the result. 
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True, he had the best of American organs 
upon which to develop it. Was he born a 
genius? I doubt it. I rather think it is 
the same old story that all the great men 
of the world have given us: one part genius 
and ninety-nine parts stupendous labor. 
Are you willing to become a recital organist 
at that cost? Perhaps you think there ‘is 
a royal road? There may be. But I have 
searched far and wide and have not dis- 
covered it yet. I have discovered Mr. Far- 
nam and all the other great men of our 
time, but not a one of them has given the 
slightest hint of any royal road. In fact it 
does not exist. 

After much persuasion on the part of 
those who recognize the advantages to the 
organ profession at large that accrue as the 
result of recitals in Aeolian Hall by organ- 
ists competent to satisfy audiences there, Mr. 
Farnam has definitely consented to appear. 
His debut is scheduled for the third of 
November, a Friday afternoon at three o’- 
clock. His program as planned at present 
is altogether the most varied and the most 
satisfying I have yet observed for such an 
oceasion, That he will achieve another great 


success there, and emerge conqueror again, 
is already insured by the preparatory work 
he has been doing for the past twenty years. 
Nine or ten hours a day for years upon 
years might kill some men; it makes others. 

This Aeolian Hall recital is vital to the 
profession at large; it marks the placing of 
our second superlative artist on the indepen- 
dent concert platform in absolute equality 
with the pianists, violinists, and vocalists, 


_who have been exhibiting their arts in that 


strenuously exacting fashion long years be- 
fore the organist was either sufficiently 
courageous or competent to set foot upon 
Aeolian Hall platform. 

I might wish that there could be more to 
say about Mr. Farnam personally instead of 
artistically, but there is not. He. has subju- 
gated himself to his art — nine or ten hours 
a day for twenty years. What can we do 
but be thankful for the impetus his achieve- 
ments bring to us all? I shall close with 
the testimony of Mr. Palmer Christian, him- 
self a concert organist. Says Mr. Christian: 

“We can all learn from him, and we 
should seize every opportunity to do so.” 


How to Write an Organ Specification 


VII. The Concert-Room Organ 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HE preparation of a thoroughly scien- 

tific, artistic, and all-sufficient scheme 

for the tonal structure of a true and 
complete Concert-room Organ is a problem 
that no organ-builder has, up to the present 
time, succeeded in adequately solving, or ap- 
parently attempted to solve. This may seem 
to be a rash statement; but it can be easily 
tested by any unprejudiced person con- 
versant with organ matters. Let him lay, 
side by side, the tonal schemes and stop- 
apportionments of important and represen- 
tative Church Organs and those of the 
recently constructed Concert-room Organs, 
which are supposed to set forth the greatest 
achievements of the organ-builder’s art in 
this country: and then let him try to discover 
wherein lies the essential difference, beyond, 
perhaps, the mere element of size, which 
marks one series suitable for the church and 
the other adapted to meet the multitudinous 
demands of concert organ music; bearing 
in view the incontrovertible fact that there 


must, if the Organs are properly designed 
for the places they occupy and the offices 
they legitimately have to fulfill, be a radical 
difference between their tonal appointments 
and the range of their musical resources, 
associated with a corresponding difference 
in their systems of mechanical control. We 
venture to say that the examiner will find 
in all the Organs the old-fashioned divisions, 
bearing the old-time designations, Great, 
Choir, Swell, Solo, and Echo: all stop-ap- 
portioned in the time-worn, illogical, and 
largely inappropriate manner. All these 
appellations are meaningless when used in 
connection with a properly constituted Con- 
cert-room Organ. We may conclude these 
introductory remarks by referring the 
reader to what is said regarding the Con- 
cert-room Organ in the First Article of the 
present series. 

The problem before the Specification 
writer who essays to scheme a true and suffi- 
cient Concert-room Organ, which differs 
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widely both in its nature and scope from 
that presented by the humbler.Church Organ, 
is one that demands a full knowledge of the 
acoustics or phenomena of musical sounds; 
and a very close acquaintance with the 
numerous methods of artistic tone production 
and coloration, called into use by the great 
range of the music possible of rendition on 
the Organ, and the varied offices the Con- 
cert-room Organ has to fulfill, alone or in 
association with an orchestra. Although, at 
times, it may have to take a dignified and 
impressive part with an orchestra, furnish- 
ing tones impossible of production on any 
orchestral instrument, it must be so schemed 
tonally as to be entirely independent in the 
artistic rendition of orchestral scores. These 
imperative conditions must be recognized and 
squarely met by the accomplished Specifi- 
cation writer. 

We shall not waste words on the systemless 
and haphazard methods of departmental 
stop-apportionment hitherto followed by the 
organ-builders and organists who have 
schemed Organs for concert-rooms; for 
nothing, save in a negative direction is to be 
derived from them. Their tonal appoint- 
ments are commonly known, and may be 
studied by any one wishful to learn how-not- 
to-do-it. \ 

Our principles of divisional and subdi- 
visional tonal contrast and compound flex- 
ibility and expression, which were followed 
in the general design and stop-apportion- 
ment of the Church Organ, have much 
greater value and force in the design and 
stop-apportionment of the Concert-room 
Organ. 

For the guidance of the Specification 
writer, we here follow the method of laying 
out a classified list of the complete series of 
desirable stops in an unapportioned form, 
such as we adopted in connection with the 
Church Organ. Such a list enables the de- 
signer to readily grasp the entire tonal 
structure of the instrument, and study its 
capabilities when scientifically and artisti- 
cally grouped for the different claviers 
according to our system. 


TONAL SCHEME FOR A CONCERT- 
ROOM ORGAN HAVING 
FOUR MANUALS 


PURE ORGAN-TONE 


1. Doustz Principat . Metal. 16 Feet 
2.Granp PrincrpaL . Metal. 8 “2 


3. Minor Principat . . Metal. 8 dK 
4.Masor Drapason . Metal. 8 4 
5. Minor Drapason . . Metal. 8 i 
6. DIAPASON . Wood. 8 é4 
7. ENGLisH Diapason . Metal. 8 é 
8.QuINT . . « « Merl 5% ” 
9. Mason Octave . . . Metal. 4 
10. Minor OcTAVE Metal. 4 “4 
11. Trerce . . Metal. 34% ” 
12. TWELFTH . . Metal. 2% ” 
13. Super-OctaveE . .. Metal. 2 dd 


14.Granp Cornet . . . Metal. VI. Ranks 
514’ — 314’ — 224’ — 4’ — 220’ — 2’ 
15. Futt Mixture Metal. V. Ranks 


FREE ORGAN-TONE 


16. Horn Diapason . . Metal. 8° Feet 
17. DULCIANA -. . Metal. 8 4 
18. DoLcan . Metal. 8 sd 
19. Dotce Metal. 8 ey 
20. KERAULOPHONE Metal. 8 de 
21.GEMSHORN . . Metal. 8 D 
22. DULCET . . . Metal. 4 o 
23. DuLCIANA TwELFTH Metal. 224 ” 
24. DuLCIANA FirrEENTH Metal. dd 


25. GRAND Douce Cornet Metal. VI. Ranks 
4’ — 314’ — 224’ — 2’ — 13%’ — 114’ 
26. DutcrANA Cornet . Metal. V. Ranks 
FLUTE ORGAN-TONE 
(OPEN PIPES) 


27. STENTORPHONE . .Metal. 8 Feet 
28. FLauto MaaGiorE . Wood. 8 4 
29. Tip1iA PLENA . . Wood. 8 “i 
30. HoHLFLOTE . Wood. 8 dé 
31. Harmonic Fiute . . Metal. 8 “ 
32. CLARABELLA Wood. 8 “4 
33. SPITZFLOTE . . Metal. 8 44 
34. CLARIBEL Ftute . . Metal. 4 £4 
35. Harmonic Fuure . . Metal. 4 “4 
36. WALDFLOTE Wood. 4 da 
37. FLAUTINO Metal. 2 i 


(HALF COVERED PIPES) 


38. DOPPELROHRGEDECKT Wood. 8 Feet 
39. DoPPELROHRFLOTE . . Wood. 8° ” 
40. ROHRFLOTE . . Wood. 8 “4 
41. F Lure 4 CHEMINEE Metal. 8 i 
42. FLAuTO D’AMORE . . Wood. 4 wl 
(COVERED PIPES) 
43. ConTRA-BOURDON . . Wood. 32 Feet 
44, BourDON Wood. 16 oar 
45. STARKGEDECKT Wood. 16 “4 
46. QUINTATEN Wood. 16 dd 
47. BOURDONECHO . Wood. 16 i 
48. LIEBLICHGEDECKT . -. Wood. 16 ‘3 
49. DOPPELFLOTE . . Wood. 8 Xd 
50. Trpra CLAUSA . . Wood. 8 é 
51. LIEBLICHGEDECKT . . Wood. 8 ce 
52. GEDECKTQUINTE . . Metal. 544 ” 
53. LIEBLICHFLOTE . . Metal. 4 ee 


64. DIVINARE a Oe ie ee 
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55. ZAUBERFLOTE Metal. 4 
56. GEDECKT-TIERCE . Metal. 314% 


VIOL ORGAN-TONE 


” 
” 


57. ContRA-VIOL . Metal. 16 Feet 
58. Viotin Diapason . . Metal. 8 4s 
59. GRAND VIOL Metal. 8 ” 
60. GEIGENPRINCIPAL Metal. 8 ” 
61. SALICIONAL . Metal. 8 ae 
62. Viot QuINT . . Metal. 544 ” 
63. SALICET . . Metal. 4 4 
64. GEIGENOCTAV . Metal. 4 fe 
65. Viot TIERCE Metal. 3144 ” 
66. Vion TWELFTH Metal. 224 ” 
67. Viou FirreentH ... Metal. 2 ? 
68. Vio. CorNET 
(Sordino) . Metal. V. Ranks 
ORCHESTRAL STRING-TONE 
69. CONTRABASSO . . Wood. 16 Feet 
70. VIOLONCELLO . . Metal. 8 5 
71. VIOLONCELLO Sorpo Metal. 8 4 
72. VIOLA . . Wood. 8 m 
73. VioLA Sorpo . . Wood. 8 ua 
74. VIOLINO Metal. 8 ” 
75. VioLIno Sorpo Metal. 8 as 
76. VioLIno Viprato . . Metal. 8 44 
77. ViotA DA GAMBA . . Metal. 8 m2 
78. VIOLA DA GAMBA 
(Tuned sharp) . . Metal. 8 a 
79. VIOLA D’AMORE Tin 8 i” 
80. Viota D’AMORE 
(Tuned flat) Tin. 8 vg 
81. VIOLETTA Tin. 4 4 
ORCHESTRAL FLUTE-TONE 
82. ORCHESTRAL FtutE Wood. 8 Feet 
83. ORCHESTRAL FiutE Wood. 4 ee 
84. ORCHESTRAL Piccoto Metal. 2 a 
85. Ftute A Bec . . Metal. 2 de 
ORCHESTRAL REED-TONE 
86. CoNTRAFAGOTTO Wood. 16 = Feet 
87. ConTRA-SAXOPHONE Metal. 16 ig 
88. ConTRA-OBOE . . Metal. 16 “g 
89. Facorro . . Metal. 8 a 
90. Corno pI BAssetto Metal. 8 2 
91. SAXOPHONE Metal. 8 £5 
92. CLARINETTO Metal. 8 fe 
93. OBOE . . Metal. 8 ” 
94. Cor ANGLAIS . Metal. 8 é 
95. OBOE D’AMORE . . Metal. 8 és 
96. CLARINETTO QuinTA Metal. 5144 ” 
97. OBor OTTAVA Metal. 4 mr 
98. MUSETTE Metal. 4 4 


ORCHESTRAL BRASS-TONE 


99. DouBLE TromMRONE Metal. 16 
100. Conrra-TromBA . . Metal. 16 
101. Douste Trumpet . . Metal. 16 
102. Tuna Maena . . Metal. 8 
103. ORPHICLEIDE . Metal. 8 
104. TRoMBA . . Metal. 8 


Feet 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
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105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
a, 
112. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 


ORCHESTRAL TRUMPET Metal. 8 és 
TRUMPET . -. Metal. 8 m 
TROMBONE Metal. 8 ” 
TUBA os « », Mefak § is 
ORCHESTRAL Horn’ Metal. 8 “is 
EuPHONIUM . Metal. 8 ap 
TROMBONE Quint. . Metal. 534 ” 
TROMBONE OCTAVE Metal. 4 a 
TromBA CLARION . . Metal. 4 g 
CLARION Metal. 4 
INTERMEDIATE-TONE 
Vox HuMANA . . Metal. 8 Feet 


Cornet (Timbre- 
Creating Metal. VI. Ranks 


PERCUSSION-TONE 


117. Carttion (Tubular Bells) Metal. 
118. Harp (Wood Bars) Wood. 
119. Ceresta (Metal Plates) Metal. 
PEDAL ORGAN 
ORGAN-TONE 
120. Dounte PrinctpAL Wood. 32 Feet 
121. Conrra-Dutciana (61 
Notes) Metal. 32 ” 
122. Granp PrincrpaL . . Wood. 16 m 
123. Masor Princtpat . . Metal. 16 ma 
124. Minor Principat . . Metal. 16 - 
125. QuINT Metal. 1024 ” 
126. GRAND OCTAVE Metal. 8 ss 
127. SupER-OCTAVE . . Metal. 4 se 
128. CoMPENSATING MIXTURE 
Metal. VI. Ranks 
FLUTE-TONE 
129. ContrA-BourDON . . Wood. 32 Feet 
130. QuINTATEN . Wood. 16 é 
131. LIgBLICHGEDECKT . . Wood. 16 se 
132. FLOTENRBASS Wood. 8 ” 
133. GROSSFLOTE . . Wood. 8 a 
134. Harmonic Frure . . Metal. 4 ao 
STRING-TONE 
135. CoNTRABASSO . . Wood. 16 Feet 
136. GRAND VIOL Metal. 16 4g 
137. VIOLONCELLO . . Metal. 8 m 
REED-TONE 
138. Facortrone (44 Notes) Wood. 32 Feet 
139. ContTRA-SAXOPHONE Metal. 16 o 
140. ContRA-OBOE . . Metal. 16 is 
BRASS-TONE 
141. ContRA-BOMBARDE 
(39 Notes) . Metal. 32 Feet 
142. ConTRA-TROMBONE Metal. 32 
143. Quint Bomparpve . . Metal. 1024 ” 
144. TRoMBA . . Metal. 8 ” 


The tonal scheme just given is for a Con- 


eert- 


room Organ of the first magnitude; pre- 


senting only four complete stops in excess 
of those embraced in our scheme for the 
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Organ which was installed in the Festival 
Hall of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
at St. Louis, in 1904. That was the largest 
and most artistic Organ in the world. Now 
it is installed in the Wanamaker Store, in 
Philadelphia, and considerably enlarged. 

Our aim in preparing the open list of 
stops has been to furnish the Organ Archi- 
tect and Specification writer with a classified 
scheme to serve as a model, which may be 
adopted in full, or reduced in size, equally, 
throughout all its tonal classes without ser- 
iously crippling its necessary balance and 
musical resources. We have considered it 
desirable to give a scheme admitting of re- 
duction rather than one that might reason- 
ably eall for enlargement: the former 
method being much easier for the Specifica- 

“tion writer we venture to think from person- 
al experience. 

The system on which our tonal scheme is 
set forth is one that we strongly recommend 
for adoption by the organ-designer, for sev- 
eral reasons; primarily because it enables 
him to scientifically and artistically propor- 
tion the different tonalities, so as to secure 
a general balance throughout the instrument, 
and provide the most efficient means for the 
satisfactory production of the very numerous 
organ and orchestral effects which must be 
at the command of the performer on a fully 
appointed Concert Organ. Further, the prep- 
aration of such an open list enables the 
organ-designer to avoid all unnecessary and 
undesirable duplication of stops or tone-val- 
ues; which would, necessarily, impair the 
rich and varied resources of the instrument. 
It must be borne in mind that the most ef- 
fective registration and the most vivid tone- 
colors are produced by the combination of 
contrasting tonalities; while the subdued and 
what may, for the sake of distinction, be con- 
sidered neutral colors are the production of 
analogous tones, which seem to lose their 
identity in each other. 

The open list has great value in promin- 
ently keeping before the organ-designer and 
Specification writer the great richness of the 
Flute-work of the Organ; which comprises 
three general qualities of tone; produced by 
the three classes of pipes — open, half-cov- 
ered, and completely covered — of wood and 
metal. The names of thirty-four Flute-toned 


stops are given; each of which, owing to its 


special formation, scale, and mode of voicing 
on a certain wind-pressure, yields a distinct- 
ive quality, largely due to the variety, num- 


ber, and prominence of the harmonic upper 
partials which enrich its prime or fundamen- 
tal tone. It lies with the Specification writ- 
er to so apportion these stops to the several 
Divisions and Subdivisions of the Organ as 
to secure the important principle of con- 
trast between the several Organs and their 
Subdivisions: and so as to favor the produc- 
tion of effective compound tones through 
their combination with other stops of differ- 
ent voices. 

As it is essential that in every properly 
appointed Concert-room Organ a firm foun- 
dation of Organ-tone must be provided, up- 
on which the entire superstructure is erected, 
an ample provision is made in the scheme 
now under consideration. Of Pure Organ- 
tone a practically complete foundation and 
harmonic structure is furnished, comprising 
fifteen stops with twenty-two ranks of pipes. 
All the six unison stops are of the DiAPAsON 


class, differing in strength and quality of. 


voice. Absolutely essential as it is in the 
tonal structure of the Organ, it is very rare 
that one finds in important modern instru- 
ments—the product of ordinary trade meth- 
ods—anything approaching an adequate 
and scientific harmonic apportionment, even 
in the Foundation Division, commonly called 
the Great Organ. It is, accordingly, not to 
be wondered at that in this essential Division 
the musician organist finds few, if any, fa- 
vorable opportunities for the creation of 
varied and beautiful compound tones, such 
as no unaided Drapasons can possibly fur- 
nish. 

Of Free Organ-tone — subsidiary to Pure 
Organ-tone-— the scheme furnishes a suffi- 
ciently full harmonic structure, comprising 
eleven stops with twenty ranks of pipes. 
These stops will find their proper places in 
the stop-apportionments of the suitable Sub- 
divisions of the complete Organ. 

Viol Organ-tone is that quality which, 
partaking more or less strongly of string- 
tone, is strictly unimitative. It is, when 
properly developed by artistic voicing on 
winds of moderate pressures, of a rich and 
very beautiful timbre. This tone, of var- 
ious strengths, is of great value, and is indis- 
pensable in the properly constituted Concert- 
room Organ, in which it calls for a rich har- 
monic structure, such as is indicated in the 
open scheme. This tone is furnished by 
twelve stops with sixteen ranks of pipes: 
and ranges in pitch from that of 16 feet to 
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the highest desirable in a Mixture of five 
ranks. 

The tonal appointment of the Concert- 
room Organ differs essentially from that of 
the true Church Organ in the nature and ex- 
tent of its orchestral elements. In the for- 
mer, every effort should be made by the 
Specification writer to impart the fullest 
possible orchestral coloring to those Divi- 
sions’ and Subdivisions of the Organ most 
suitable for its display. This subject will 
be fully treated in a subsequent Article. 

The first, and from a true Concert Organ 
point of view the most important, tonal class 
is that of Orchestral String-tone. This fact 
was never realized in the organ-building 
world until we, for the first time in organ 
history, introduced a complete Orchestral 
String Division of eleven stops with eight- 
een ranks of pipes and a full harmonic 
structure in the Organ installed in the Fes- 
tival Hall of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, 1904.* Such a Division — artistic- 
ally and scientifically stop apportioned— 
has never been introduced in another Organ, 
organ-builders having followed our lead by 
employing groups of unison stops only, 
trusting to their thin and penetrating voices 
to represent the wonderful volume of com- 
pound sound produced by the Double Basses, 
Violoncelloes, Violas, and Violins of the 
Grand Orchestra. 

In our open scheme we have provided 
thirteen imitative Orchestral String-toned 
stops, representing, as closely as practicable, 
the characteristic voices of the stringed and 
bowed instruments of the Orchestra, as 
named above. It will be observed that in 
this fine group there are neither Mu- 
tation nor Compound Harmonic-corroborat- 
ing stops. For these the Specification writ- 
er must resort to the Viol Organ-toned 
stops; which, though unimitative, will blend 
perfectly and enrich the voices of orchestral 
strings, and greatly increase their imitative- 
ness. There is here fertile material for the 
display of knowledge and taste on the part 
of the Specification writer. 

The list of Orchestral Flute-toned stops 
is necessarily small; for in the modern Or- 
chestra only two Flutes are used — the 
Flute proper and the Piccolo. To enrich 

* In our scheme for The Concert-room Organ of 
the Future, we introduce an Ancillary Floating String 
Organ of nineteen stops with twenty-three ranks of 


pipes — fully harmonic. See “The Organ of the 
Twentieth Century”, Chapter XI. 


this meagre imitative group, we have added 
two stops. The absence of variety here is 
amply made up by the great richness of the 
unimitative Flute-work of the Organ. 

Owing to the richness of Reed-tone in the 
Orchestra, furnished by the several effective 
reed instruments, it is essential that in a true 
Concert-room Organ all the lingual stops 
yielding imitative Reed-tones shall be fully 
introduced. Great care must be taken by 
the Specification writer to adequately de- 
scribe the exact quality of voice each stop 
must have, and give all possible instructions 
for its artistic production. He must also 
specify any harmonic-corroborating or tim- 
bre-creating lingual stops he may consider 
necessary or desirable to heighten the true 
orchestral tonality of the Division to which 
the principal Reed-toned stops are appor- 
tioned, and which properly represents the 
Wood-wind division of the Orchestra. In 
this special apportionment there must be no 
happy-go-lucky proceedure, so strongly evi- 
denced in the ordinary, every-day, organist’s 
and organ-builder’s specifications. The im- 
mense scientific and artistic value of special 
tonal grouping has yet to be learned in the 
organ-building world. 

In the open scheme are given thirteen 
distinctive stops, the proper voices of which, 
either in solo work or in rich combinations, 
will furnish all the’ desirable and artistic 
effects of Orchestral Reed-tone. There are 
given three stops of 16 ft. pitch; seven of 
8 ft. pitch; one — harmonie-corroborating 
— of 51% ft. pitch; and two of 4 ft. pitch. 
The three harmonic-corroborating and tim- 
bre-creating stops are necessary to afford 
variety, to enrich, and to impart life to the 
double and unison Reed-tones, liable to be- 
come heavy when massed. 

The boldest and most impressive voices 
of the Concert-room Organ are produced 
by the lingual stops which tonally represent 
the Brass-wind forces of the Orchestra and 
the kindred Band. These stops are the 
principal constituents of the group we have 
designated Orchestral Brass-tone; along 
with which are associated other stops of 
similar formation and of tonalities neces- 
sarily peculiar to the Organ, which are in- 
troduced for the production, by means of 
artistic registration, of a great range of rich 
and beautiful compound tones. 

In the open scheme are given sixteen rep- 
resentative stops, which in their voices prac- 
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tically cover the range of Brass-tone. The 
important Trombone family is fully repre- 
sented by the four Tromsonss, of 16 ft., 
8 ft., 514 ft., and 4 ft. pitch. This appoint- 
ment would furnish a magnificent display 
of compound Trombone-tone of a true or- 
chestral character. The stops are capable 
of ten effective combinations. The Tromba 
family is represented by three members, — 
Contra-TroMBA, 16 rr., TRomBA, 8 FT., and 
TromBa Cuarion, 4 Fr., — forming another 
series of impressive Brass-tones. The Trum- 
pet family is similarly represented by three 
members, — Dovuste Trumpet, 16 Fr., 
TruMPET, 8 Fr., and CLARION or OCTAVE 
Trumpet, 4 rt. These are essentially chorus 
stops: that strictly belonging to the Brass- 
wind is the OrcHESTRAL TRUMPET, 8 FT. 
Comments on the remaining stops may 
properly be left until we come to the consid- 
eration of stop-apportionment, when a good 
deal more will have to be said. 

The two stops under the heading Indeter- 
minate-Tone are of considerable importance 
fox reasons not commonly advanced. The 
so-called Vox Humana is neither valuable 
nor satisfactory when viewed as yielding 
tones imitative of the human voice — tones 
which are more often grotesque imitations 
than agreeable ones. On the other hand, 
when the stop is properly formed and voiced 
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by an artist, it is of the greatest value in 
registration, entering into sympathetic com- 
bination with labial stops of different ton- 
alities, and producing most beautiful tonal 
colorings. Its powers in this important di- 
rection cannot be judged by the poor exam- 
ples which are commonly found in Organs 
constructed to-day, which ‘are generally 
trade-made. Fortunately possessing a very 
fine Vox Humana*, made by a distin- 
guished artist, we have been able to study its 
powers in varied registration. The timbre- 
ereat'ng Cornet, formed of five unbroken 
ranks of pipes of contrasting tones, and 
properly harmonic-corroborating, is another 
stop of great value in artistic registration; 
unfortunately practically unknown in the 
organ-building world here. 


The scheme for the stop-apportionment 
of the Pedal Organ, grouped under the five 
pr‘ncipal classes of tone, calls for no spe- 
cial comment here. It will be duly comment- 
ed on when we come to the Specification of 
the fully developed Concert-room Organ, 
under our system of Tonal Contrast and 
Compound Flexibility and Expression. 

*Writing of this stop, Mr. Clarence Eddy says: ‘It 


would be difficult to find so satisfactory a Vox Hv- 
MANA”. 


(To be continued) 


The Blowing Plant 


VI. 


HE SIXTH and last of our series of 
7 articles on the blowing apparatus of 
organ deals again with the modern 
blower, the Orgoblo, which is alphabetically 
the second of the two perfected modern blow- 
ers that have stood the test of time. For a 
number of vears prior to the introduction of 
the Orgoblo the immediate predecessors of 
the Spencer Turbine Company had been 
developing and manufacturing organ blow- 
ing devices, and a review of these, leading 
up to the Orgoblo, -will be of interest. 

The Spencer piston water motor was used 
for many years with good results, when 
water was considered the most available 
power for organ blowing. A sectional view 
of this is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. When attached to an organ with 
feeders of ample size, preferably square 


feeders, it was as satisfactory a means of fur- 
nishing a wind supply as had then been de- 


Modern Blowers: 


The Orgoblo 


veloped, its niceties of adjustment enabling 
one who understood it to so regulate it that 
the jar to the wind on the reversal of the 
stroke was entirely eliminated. 

As many organs built originally for hand 
blowing, had feeders of insufficient size for 
satisfactory operation by a water motor 
(this being particularly true of the various 
types of reed-“organs”) a steel piston blow- 
er was developed, used in connection with 
the reciprocating water motor, and assem- 
bled in one unit. This is also shown in two 
plates herewith. This operated practically 
the same as a double square feeder (the so- 
called French feeder) but eliminated the 
difficulties usually found in keeping tight a 
bellows made of wood and leather in a cel- 
lar, the obvious place for a water motor. 
This was also made for electrical operation. 

A rotary water motor, known as the Dif- 
ferential Organ Motor, for three-feeder bel- 
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lows was put out at about this time. It had 
neither valves, valve gear, nor oscillating 
cylinders, but worked by the difference in 
the areas of pistons. 

Up to this time no entirely satisfactory 
means of blowing an organ where only al- 


A BLOWER ATTACHED 


Phantom view of a cathedral organ and its blower 


ternating current (necessitating constant 
speed motors) was available had been de- 
vised. Many organs in the larger cities 
where the Edison direct current system was 
available, were then being operated with 
three-feeder bellows, driven through the 
medium of belting and countershafting, 
chain and sprockets, etc., or worm gears, by 
direct current motor the speed of which was 
controlled by rheostat. Given a well made 
three (or more) feeder bellows, with every- 
thing in good mechanical condition, this 
formed as satisfactory a source of wind sup- 
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ply as was then known, and a curious trib- 
ute to prejudice is the fact that some of the 
more conservative organ builders who had 
by that time adopted the fan-blower for al- 
ternating current installations, still used the 
feeders where direct current was available. 


ral Electree Flow Mater 


Weler Columa 





d Pirer Tube 





TESTING INSTRUMENT 


It tells the tale more surely than 
actual usage 


Probably a large majority of these outfits 
were installed by a company with which the 
late W. S. Chester, some time organist of 
St. George’s Church, New York City, was 
associated. Most if not all have been super- 
seded by the fan blower system. 

In the quest for a satisfactory means of 
using alternating current, two forms of speed 
control were developed. The one shown 
herewith was dependent upon a system of 
pumps circulating oil within the large hub 
of the wheel, the opening or closing of a 
by-pass, operated by the controlling chain 
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TWIN EQUIPMENT 
Such as used for the San Francisco and Cleveland municipal organs 
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attached to the bellows weight, determined 
the speed at which the crank-shaft actuating 
the feeders would operate. The other type 
was a differential speed friction drive, and 
it is interesting to note that at least one 
automobile on the market to-day uses a some- 
what similar type of speed control. Both of 
these devices worked satisfactorily and were 
in practical use, but the Orgoblo which was 
introduced soon after their development was 
so much more satisfactory that their man- 
ufacture was discontinued. 

Blowers have been manufactured for many 
years in two principal types: positive (dis- 
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SUCTION AND PRESSURE COMBINED 


placement machines) and non-positive (cen- 
trifugal machines). 

Of the positive type, the blacksmith bel- 
lows, the organ bellows, and the sliding vane 
blower, are examples; all of them displace 
a predetermined amount of air per stroke 
or per revolution. 

Of the non-positive type, the disc fan ven- 
tilating blower, the ordinary “Snail case” 
centrifugal fan blower, the multi stage cen- 
trifugal fan blower and the turbine blower 
are examples, and all work wholly on the 
centrifugal principle except the turbine 
blower. This type adds, to the pressure or 
suction developed by centrifugal action, that 
gained by the correct use of the air in vanes 
or channels after it leaves the fan or fans. 

The turbine type owing to the higher effi- 
ciency has for many purposes displaced the 
older type, especially where considerable 
pressure or vacuum is required. So success- 
ful have these turbine blowers proved that 
they are now built in sizes from 15,000 HP. 
down to fractional horse-powers, and in the 
large units are used to supply pressures as 
high as 175 ibs per square inch, with re- 
sults not attained by other types. 

The Spencer Turbine Company have de- 
veloped and perfected this turbine type of 
blower for three different specialties: 

1. Vacuum Cleaner systems as installed 
in the Commodore, Biltmore, and Pennsyl- 
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vania Hotels, and Yale, Harvard and Cor- 
nell University buildings, ete. 

2. The Turbo Compressor as used for 
pneumatic tube systems, steel furnaces, foun- 
dries, ete. 

3. The Orgoblo as used to blow organs 
from the largest and highest pressure in- 
struments, down to the smallest low pres- 
sure organs. 

The turbine Orgoblo has to its advantage 
the “uniflow air stream” (see phantom half- 
tone) which not only increases the efficiency 
but also the smoothness of operation, quiet- 
ness, and durability. 

The Standard Compound Orgoblo, which 
probably represents eighty percentum of 


‘the Orgoblos sold, is built of steel and has 


exceedingly strong but very light impel- 
lers or fans mounted directly on the motor 
shaft, affording a construction as simple as 
a desk fan, which together with the gyro- 
seopie action reduces the load on bearings 
to only a small fraction of that required 
for belt or similar drives, these features 
accounting for the almost absolute freedom 
from bearing trouble shown by the modern 
Orgoblo. 

A great variety of sizes and types of Or- 
goblo are built ranging in power from 
one-sixth to seventy-five horse-power, and 
covering single, double, triple, and quad- 
ruple pressure machines, suction machines 





THE ORGOBLO JUNIOR 


and combination suction and pressure ma- 
chines. 

The Spencer Turbine Company also makes 
a twin two-pressure Orgoblo equipment which 
has some advantages for large instruments. 
It consists of two machines, exact dupli- 
cates of each other, each. supplying exactly 
the same pressures; to get the best results, 
the piping should be so arranged that the air 
frictional characteristics are substantially 
equal from each blower. These are usually 
installed ‘so that each blower is capable of 
operating more than half*of the organ, so 
that in case of any possible emergency either 
one of the blowers by drawing on its over- 
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load capacity would be able to operate the 
entire organ temporarily; where the instru- 
ment is used a great deal for practice, it 
shows a very considerable economy, as it 
is only necessary to operate one of the blow- 
ers. This type of equipment furnished wind 
for the “Grand Prix” organ in the Festival 
Hall at the Panama Pacific Exposition, now 
installed in the Civie Center Auditorium, 





calculated; and several other recording in- 
struments of use in the perfecting of the- 
Orgoblo. 

And thus do we complete the subject of 
organ blowing. It requires but a visit to 
France to make the modern American or- 
ganist realize what the modern organ blower 
means to his comfort and success. When 
Widor, Vierne, or Dupre wishes to practise 





A GIANT ORGOBLO 


San Francisco, and many other large. and 
notable organs such as that in the Cleve- 
land Auditorium. 


The following test data are recorded on 
every Orgoblo shipped: 


(a) Pressure Output at 0, 14, 14, 34, full load; 
(b) Volume Output at 0, 14, 14, 3%, full load; 
(c) Voltage Input at 0, 4, 4, %, full load; 
(d)Ampere Input at 0, 14, 14, 3%, full load; 
(e)Speed at no load; 
(f)Speed at full load. 


The pneumatic testing instruments used 
in the Orgoblo factory are ‘the result of 
twenty-nine years specializing in organ 
blowing. Among these instruments may be 
recognized the Manometer or ordinary U- 
shaped tube filled half-way with water, for 
measuring ordinary organ wind-pressures; 
Mereury Column Gauges for higher pres- 
sures or vacuums; Anemometer which meas- 
ures the lineal velocity in feet of air passing 
through a given duct, which if of known 
size, enables the cubic feet per minute to be 


he must first make sure some trusty husky 
men are at hand to supply the wind. 
When an American wishes to practise he 
presses a button. If this series of articles 
has in any measure increased a read- 
er’s store of knowledge or his appre- 
ciation of the advantages he enjoys in Am- 
erica in 1922, its mission has been accom- 
plished. If it should incite any to search 
further in their quest for knowledge, its 
purpose is more than fulfilled, and such a 
one need only present himself at the door 
of the factory where blowers are made, for 
there he will find all the knowledge that men 
possess today on the subject of organ blow- 
ing. 


Atta Boy 


PATRON of the Pacific Coast Musician 
recently sent in the following sound pro- 
fessional advice: 
“Early to bed and early to rise; 
Work like the devil and advertise !” 








An Open Invitation 


N ORDER to further a knowledge of the practical advantages or dis- 

advantages of the two schools of organ building as popularly under- 

stood and defined by the terms “unit” and straight”, THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST openly invites any accredited builder of units in America to 
enter a serious discussion of the question by submitting three specifi- 
cations, one to cost $2,000., a second to cost $5,000., and a third to cost 
$15,000., under the following rules: 


I. Three such specifications to be entered by a builder of units, and three similarly 
by a builder of straights, the latter builder to he first approved by both the unit builder 
and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, and each builder to be represented in the discussion 
by any person or persons he himself shall choose, their identity to be published or 
kept secret by the Editors at the discretion of the builders themselves; 

II. Each of the two builders represented to furnish to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
a@ written statement that he will in good faith build at the respective prices named, any 
of the instruments he specifies, for any and every intending purchaser who shall make 
the usual demands upon hiin to do so and furnish the usual guarantees of good faith 
on their part, such intending purchasers to make such demands and furnish such 
guarantees within four months of the beginning ef this discussion, such date of 
beginning to be agreed upon by both the builders represented ; 

III. In event of the failure of either builder to contract in good faith as above, 
should such contract be proffered, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST shall be at liberty to 
publish in three consecutive issues a plain statement of such failure, giving at the same 
time the builder’s reasons for refusa] should he so desire it; 

IV. Each of the two buildets to be free and unrestricted in his debating of the 
merits of his own specifications and the demerits of the competing specifications, THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST binding itself to print their discussions exactly as submitted, to 
the extent of a maximum of four pages of ten-point type by each builder for twelve 
issues, consecutively or alternately as shall best suit the convenience of the bullders 
themselves in furthering the discussions; 

V. The discussions to be open to any additional persons or firms in Ameriqa 
under the editorial supervision of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for the sole purpose of 
insuring fair and truthful and courteous discussion of fact or theory, such additional 
contributions, in case of any dissatisfaction with the decisions of THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST, to be under the supervision of a committee of three, one to be appointed by 
each of the two builders and one by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST; 

VI. It is agreed by each of the two builders and by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST that the 
sole purpose of this discussion is to further an understanding and acceptance of the truth 
in regard to the uses of the two schools of organ building, and that the committee above 
named shall be empowered to over-rule any decision of the Editors of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST should such decision be judged unfair by either of the two builders concerned; 

VII. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST agrees to accept any builder of units in U. S. A. as 
the first party to this discussion, provided only that he has been building units in 
such number and size as’ to qualify him to represent fairly the unit building industry 
in America. 


The purpose of this invitation is self evident from the forgoing con- 
ditions. The unit organ is, in spite of the fact that the idea was con- 
ceived many generations ago, comparatively a new idea, and the unit 
building industry is junior by many centuries. It is but justice therefore 
that the unit should be given the initiative in this discussion. The ad- 
vocates of the straight school contend that the builders of units are taking 
countless thousands of dollars without ‘giving adequate return values. 
The advocates of the unit school claim that the builders of straiglits are 
taking thousands of dollars for pipes that are entirely unnecessary in 
organ building. Who is right? Or is it possible that under certain 
conditions each contention may be right? Let us, for the purpose of 
discussion, lay aside personal convictions and assume that there are 
eases where both the unit and the straight is supreme in the field. In 
this frame of mind Tne AMERICAN ORGANIST puts the question and 
opens this invitation. 
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The Boy-Voice From Nine to Nineteen 
VI. Coloratura Singing 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


T IS supposed by some that a voice must be naturally pliable to acquire the trick of sing- 
ing trills and turns with ease, but the cultivation of vocal flexibility is one of the easiest 
accomplishments of voice production and may be developed by a skillful teacher in a short 

time. 

As soon as a little work has been done on beginning tones, and the voice has become 
smooth, the child must acquire this ability. It can be developed with the tone-placing, for 
too much work on long tones may tend to make the voice logy instead of bright and flexible, 
Seales taken at increased speed, and doubled rhythms, will be the first steps towards this 
end. 

The following scale form is good, and may be taken up to B flat by semi-tones: 
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This may be vocalized on all the vowels, but special work should be done on “o” and “e”, 
both of which will keen the quality up to a fine point. 

Trills may also be done in several ways. Mr. Harry Woodstock introduces trills to his 
boys with this exercise: 


Fi2 





He claims that this exercise not only helps the trill, but gives a certain added brilliance 
to the turn of a scale on a high tone. 
Let this exercise be followed by this one: 








Maden Seiler taught her pupils very beautiful trills by using majors and minor thirds 
in this manner: 
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Hoo Hoo 


In all practice of trills demand very soft singing, and be sure that the lower jaw while 
very loose, DOES NOT MOVE: The mouth must continue “immovably open”. The breath 
must be kept back as much as possible. 
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After the use of these trills rapid runs, up and down, are easily accomplished. They 
must be sung very softly at first, and with as little breath as possible. 








Then, for added skill, an arpeggio used thus, and raised by semi-tones to F will be bene- 


ficial : 





Many varieties of exercises of this kind may be given, and a variety tends to quicken the 


child’s interest. 


Give many more in a descending form than in an ascending one, to avoid 


the habit of too heavy a tone at the beginning. Make every exercise include the child’s range. 


Start in the middle of the voice, and extend in both directions. 


Some added exercises 


as suggestions, are given below. The teacher will soon enjoy creating his own, and they 
will be of more value to his work because they are his own. 

If these exercises are used side by side with the beginning tones, the voice of a boy will 
very swiftly respond, and become both brilliant and flexible. 

The additional exercises should be practised pianissimo on a hum, and then on all the 
vowel sounds; transpose throughout the range of the voice. 


The November Calendar 


OVEMBER is interesting enough in 

celebrations to have a definite character 

of its own. Two of the greatest wars in 
all history decided to make peace in Novem- 
ber. There are some valuable music dates to 
recall. And our great American Institution, 
Thanksgiving Day, caps the climax of union 
between nation and the Almighty. Enough 
to make program-makers happy. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5th 

The 21st Sunday after Trinity by Epis- 
copalian count, the 22nd after Pentecost by 
Catholic computation, deals with Elijah’s 
flight before Jezebel and his prayer to die, 
and with the remarkable story in John 7 
where Christ so astounds the Jews that they 
don’t know what to think or do; in the eve- 
ning the lessons deal with pompous Naaman 
who so liked ceremony and dignity that he 
preferred to die a leper rather than to be 
made whole in an undignified and very com- 
mon manner, and with II Peter: 3. The 
Catholic lessons deal with Philipp 1, and 
with Caesar’s “image and inscription”. It 


is rather difficult to fit the Catholic lessons 
but the morning Episcopal service can use 
“Tr Is Enoucn” from Mendelssohn’s EL1JAH 
— perhaps the best thing Mendelssohn ever 
wrote for a man’s voice. William Faulkes 
celebrates his birthday on the 4th, on which 
day Mendelssohn died in 1847; Paderewski, 
one of the greatest of the world’s musicians, 
was born on the 6th in 1860, on which day 
Tehaikoswky died in 1893. Other musicians 
who claim this week as partly theirs are 
Rene L. Becker, Caesar Franck, Edouard 
Batiste, and Martin Luther who was a mus- 
ician and preacher both. Armistice celebra- 
tions ought to be held over one day. We 
suggest, from our own pages of reviews: 

Mendelssohn’s “It Is EnouGcH”, the fine 
bass solo from ELisaH; 

Faulkes’ ALLEGRO FeEstivo, 3-3-110, a rath- 
er brilliant prelude of good quality; 

His Mattns and Evensong, 2-7-281, Sehir_ 
mer, are numbers of good structural con- 
tent and musical enough to be of general 
interest ; 

WeppING CHIMES, 2-12-512, Schirmer, is 
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more -original in its effectiveness, and could 
well be programed under a different title as 
an.evening prelude or postlude; 

Mendelssohn’s organ SONATAS are among 
the finest compositions of the type for church 
use,,and are not in any sense difficult; 
every organist can find many gems among 
the various movements, irrespective of in- 
dividual limitations of technic; 

Tchaikowsky’s ANDANTE CANTABILE from 
the String Quartet is a gem, and ought to 
be played by all organists; it is very easy; 

Becker’s first famous Sonata in G minor 
remains his best work, though he has many 
separate pieces available, such as CHANSON D’ 
Amour, 1-12-628, and Reve pes ANGES in 
the same issue; , 

Franck’s music is always severe; his ANn- 
DANTINO Gm, 4-2-66, Ditson, and VERSET 
Fm, 4-1-30, Ditson, are among his simpler 
things and have no little classic charm and 
beauty about them; 

Martin’s great anthem, “WxHo so DwELL- 
ETH”, 4-9-307, Ditson, is especially appro- 
priate for the morning service; 

Demarest’s “It 1s Goop To SING PRAISES”, 
4-9-306, Schmidt. is a vigorous anthem of 
good qualities yet easy to sing; 

And his “Our Day or Praise 18 Done”, 
4-5-164, Schmidt, is even more tuneful; both 
are well constructed technically, and have 
good interest for choir and congregation, 
besides being pleasing to musicians, 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 

The, Episcopalian lessons deal chiefly with 
Jewish history which has no interest for 
men today, so that the choirmaster has no- 
thing therein to guide him; the Catholic 
scripture lesson from the Gospel is more 
wholesome, but still of little suggestiveness 
to the choirmaster. The day may well be 
given to a celebration of the events of the 
11th of November in 1918 when the armis- 
tice was signed by an utterly defeated foe 
and a rather foolish victor. Firmin Swinnen 
celebrates his birthday today, Chadwick and 
Lefebure-Wely both’ adopted the 13th as 
their day, and Edward F. Johnston was born 
on the 16th of 1879. Our suggestions: 

Ernest R. Ball’s “Let us Have Prace” is 
a most beautiful and simple solo setting of 
an appropriate prayer that ought to be 
heard in every church the world over on this 
day; 

Mark Andrews’ “IN FLANDERS FIELDS”, 
2-3-131,H.D., deals with the memorial phase 
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of the celebration and is one of the grandest 
memorial songs ever penned: it requires an — 
artist to do it justice; 

Kursteiner’s “DELIVERANCE”, 3-10-360, K. 
& R. is a great anthem of stirring quality 
and appropriate text, well worthy of a place 
in the memorial program; 

Gaul’s CHant ror DEAD HEROES, 3-2-69, 
is an appropriate number, easy to play; 

Guilmant’s famous Lamentation will 
make a beautiful prelude to the service, and 
it is not difficult; 

Swinnen’s Sor bd’ AUTOMNE, . 4-12-422, 
Fischer, will need its title changed a little, 
and so will his 

Sor pvE Printemps, 4-12-425; but both 
numbers are little melody sketches of good 
character, easy to play; 

Johnston’s EvensonG, 1-2-93, Fischer, is 
a most popular number within instant grasp 
of all hearers, and easy to play; 

Forest VESPERS, 3-9-342, Fischer, is a 
melody in minor mood, and will make a 
good evening postlude to match the evening 
prelude. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19th 


The 23d Sunday after Trinity deals with 
Proverbs for both services, and with Jesus’ 
eure of the blind man and His raising of 
Lazarus in the morning, and with an Epis- 
tle in the evening — and again we have an 
example of the astonishment and confusion 
that faced the Jewish mind when it was 
trying to disbelieve something it knew it 
should believe. Men haven’t changed much 
in all the ages. The 24th Sunday after 
Pentecost deals in the Catholic service with 
the “anti-Christs” and false prophets that 
were predicted. Thanksgiving Day will 
hardly be dodged by any honest churches by 
an attempt to celebrate it on the wrong day, 
so we shall reserve Thanksgiving suggest- 
ions for Thanksgiving Day. Schubert died 
on the 19th in 1828, Rubinstein on the 20th 
of 1894, and Purcell on the 21st of 1695. 
Our suggestions: 

Burdett’s “WHILE THEE I SEEK”, 4-4-120, 
Diston, is a good anthem of melodious qual- 
ities for either quartet or chorus, and easy 
to sing; 

Clokey’s “THe Lorp 18 My SHEPHERD”, 
2-6-247, Gray, is an excellent setting for 
chorus unaccompanied ; 

Coerne’s INNER VISION, 1-10-539, Ditson, 
is an excellent number for prelude or offer- 
tory, and easy to play; 
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Davis’ BercevseE, 3-10-378, Summy, is an- 
other good number of practical qualities and 
attractive musicianship, easy to play; 

Diggle’s Reverie Triste, 1-7-360, Ditson, 
is one of the composer’s better numbers, easy 
to play and of.good musical qualities; 

Milliagan’s ALLEGRO JUBILANT, 3-2-70, 
Schmidt, is a more brilliant number for 
morning prelude. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Demerest’s THANKSGIVING, from PasTor- 
AL Surre, and also the SuNRISE movement 
from the Suite, will make excellent organ 
numbers, and both are easy to play; 

Wareing’s “Hr SENDETH THE SPRINGS 
INTO THE VALLEYS”, 4-10-344, ‘Gray, is a 
beautiful and sprightly anthem for chorus 
or quartet, well worth doing every year; 

Maunder’s “WHILE THE EartH REMAIN- 
ETH”, 4-10-343, Gray, is another fine Thanks- 
giving anthem for chorus, or perhaps quar- 
tet; 

Miller’s “Crown AND Harvesv’, 3-10- 
362, Victor, is a short cantata of very musi- 
cal qualities throughout; one that can safely 
be added to almost any library.; 

Maunder’s “SonG oF THANKSGIVING”? 
remains one of the most popular of Thanks- 
giving cantatas; 

Frysinger’s LaupatE Domini, 2-11-452, 
White Smith, is a brilliant piece of organ 
music built largely upon the hymntune 
“ome ye thankful people.” 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26th 


The Sunday next before Advent says “the 
Lord, whom ye seek will suddenly come to 
his: temple”, and goes on with the passage, 
“But who.can abide the day of his coming? 
and who shall stand when he appeareth? 
for he is like a refiner’s fire.” The New 
Testament lesson deals with Christ’s mes- 
sage to his disciples in John 16. And what 
an appropriate season this is to celebrate 
the peace between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica — the two greatest nations on earth, the 
two holding the key to eternal peace among 
all nations. The musical calendar is marked 
by Dr.-Orlando A. Mansfield’s birthday on 
the 28th, and Rubinstein’s on the same day 
in 1829, with Myles B. Foster’s on the 29th 
of 1851. The national calendar celebrates 
the peace which was made with Britain on 
the 30th of November in 1782. It might 
be a good thing to make a program of Brit- 
ish-American composers, a very easy one to 
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make, though our suggestions: go beyond 
this suggested limitation. 

Mansfield’s VARIATIONS IN OLDEN STYLE, 
2-3-132, Gray, is a very attractive piece of 
music, comparatively. easy to play, and 
with fine musicianly qualities (British-Am- 
erican) ; 

Foster’s “Souts Or THE RIGHTEOUS” is a 
fine anthem for chorus, of beautiful melody 
and simple harmony, easy to sing; 

Milligan has a song entitled “ApveNT”’ 
which is highly appropriate; it is of rather 
stern musicianly character but an artist will 
make it attractive in the service; 

Sullivan’s “HEARKEN UNTO ME” is a fine 
old anthem of sterling qualities that has a 
message of strong character for Advent; 

Kinder’s In Moonnicut, 3-9-342, Fisch- 
er, and Souvenir, 4-7-243, Fischer, are two 
beautiful numbers by a British-American 
whose music is always interesting and in- 
spirational ; 

Macfarlane’s EVENING BELLS AND CRADLE 
Sone, 4-9-319, Schirmer, mentioned in last 
month’s Calendar, is highly appropriate, and 
his “Ho Everyone THat THIRSTETH” is 
equally appropriate for the anthem number 
(Seotch-American) ; 

Sheppard’s Recessionat, 3-2-71, Presser, 
is a good postlude, easy to play, by an 
English-American; — 

Lemare was perhaps one of the first Eng- 
lish organists to gain nation-wide fame 
here; his ANDANTINO IN D-FLAT is a beau- 
tiful little melody that dare still claim at 
least one hearing every year — it sheds 
much musical beauty in hearts not attuned 
to appreciate Bach, and really doesn’t do 
any harm; 

Handel’s “But Wuo May Asipe” from 
Tue Mess1AH is one of the very few really 
good things in that long and tedious orator- 
io, and certainly it ought to be used for the 
morning service, if there is a bass anywhere 
near who can do it justice. — 


As It Is 
E FINALLY said that he would take 
the matter under “prayerful consider- 
ation.” I feared this meant that nothing 


would come of it, and nothing did.—Henry 
Morgenthau, in THe Worup’s Work. 








Repertoire Suggestions 


PAUL AMBROSE 

“To Ture O Lorp” 
A VIGOROUS anthem that is musical and 
inspirational and so straightforward that it 
earries everything before it. Such an anthem 
as your chorus and mine likes to do, and 
your congregation and mine likes to hear. 
The illustration shows the beginning of the 























anthem; but this excerpt is not as inviting 
as the work itself — it does however show 
the rhythmic onrush and the direct style of 
writing. There are warming chords here 
and there and pleasing modulations to make 
the harmonic background interesting; and 
the contrast section goes to G-flat with very 
good effect. The text is decidedly for 
Thanksgiving season; it speaks of the val- 
leys standing thick with corn but the com- 
poser has a text by Mr. W. C. Dix that 
doesn’t ask them. to laugh. I don’t mind a 
valley singing; but a laughing valley is be- 
yond toleration. The text is good. The 
work can be well done by a quartet, though 
naturally a chorus is more desirable—which 
is true in almost every case, just as an or- 
chestra is more desirable than a quartet of 
orchestral instruments. Even a volunteer 
chorus can do it well, and will greatly enjoy 
it. (Schmidt 12c) ; 


ADDISON F. ANDREWS 
“SEEK YE THE LORD” 


THE composer is one who maketh glad the 
heart of many church musicians by supply- 
ing them with —- positions. He conducts 
an employment bureau for musicians in 
New York City. This has not spoiled his 
melodic moods. The present anthem is both 
melodious and harmonic, also slightly rhyth- 
mic, though its main features are harmony 
and melody; both of simple and direct or- 
der. The illustration shows the opening 
measures, the main theme that is used for 
the first and third sections. The middle 
section is devoted to varying materials: 
there is a theme for high voices repeated 
by low voices, and a full passage in 4-4 


-- 
rhythm in B-flat, followed by a D-major 
passage where sopranos and tenors talk it 
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over antiphonally, with the soprano soloist 
winning a solo all her own; after which the 
recapitulation brings back the theme fas 
shown and the work ends. As a whole it 
is pleasingly musical, and should any choir- 
master desire to omit one or more of the 
internal themes, there is nothing to hinder. 
Perhaps the anthem may be even better for 
it. A quartet can do this number quite as 
well as a chorus. (Ditson 16c) 


























C. S. BRIGGS 
“QO Gop or Mercy” 
A TUNEFUL little anthem for quartet or 
chorus, with baritone solo. The excerpt is 
quoted from the return of the solo passage 
on page three, and gives almost the whole 
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of it. The quartet or chorus work follow- 
ing each statement of the solo is not quite 
so genuinely musical as the solo itself, but 
it is of a high order none the less and serves 
its purpose well. The anthem as a whole 
is a prayer, churchly and beautiful in sen- 
timent; it is worthy of high churches and 
low, pretentious choirs and amateurs, and 
it is easy to sing. The text makes it a 
welcome addition to the church library, for 
it is unusual enough to be about the only 
setting. (Ditson 10c) 
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F. LESLIE CALVER 

“Gop Saw Brnotp I Have Given” 
THIS rather unusual text is for Thanks- 
giving use. The composer has not so much 
attempted to be musical and tuneful as ef- 
fective. His opening passage is given to 
bass solo, a good theme, well written to the 
text, and within good vocal limits for the 
average bass. It is followed by a soprano 
solo of lyrie qualities, with an accompani- 
ment that here and there adds something 
of its own to the effectiveness of the set- 
ting. And thus the third page is reached 
before the quartet begins, unaccompanied, 
on a passage capable of no little artistic 
detail in interpretation; the mood here is 
shading rather than mass effect. But the 
fourth page is given to all voices in bril- 
liant mood and vigorous. Altogether it 
makes a fine Thanksgiving number because 
its text is unusual and the setting varied 
and appropriate. Perhaps some volunteer 
choruses will not do it very well the first 
time, though it is not difficult to any extent; 
as a quartet selection it may be most effect- 
ive. (Summy 15c) 


W. RALPH COX 
“Come Unto Mr” 

A DUET for soprano and contralto, written 
quite freely in thirds and sixths, on a mel- 
ody that is pleading and genuine. The ac- 
companiment is very simple, and so are the 
voice parts; the composer has attempted 
none of the frills of which he has proved 
himself capable in his secular songs. The 
firet and third sections are devoted to this 
third and sixth manner of writing, but the 
middle movement is somewhat antiphonal in 
style. In the recapitulation the two voices 
are reversed so that the melody is given to 
the contralto while the soprano takes the 
third above it. Altogether the duet is sin- 
cere and beautifully effective, and it can be 
well done by average voices. If the purpose 
of church music is to carry a message, rath- 
er than to develop the art and science of 
music writing, then this duet can have no 
critics; but if we want music-writing first 
and simple effectiveness second, we should 
not look to this number to satisfy us, It 
can be recommended to all choirs where 
music is an affair of the heart instead of 
the mind. (Schmidt 65c) 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE” 
A JOYFUL anthem with a great deal of 
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exhuberance and praise, simple and straight 
to the point, but yet with a good technical 
quality that makes good music of it. The 
illustration shows the second staff, two 
measures and one beat after the opening. 
In the last measure of the illustration is 








shown the beginning of a passage treated 


in sequence with excellent effect. The first 
two pages are of this character and then 
comes a smooth bass solo of three staffs, 
after which comes a quartet section of about 
equal length, and of materials that are not 
quite as effective as the rest of the anthem; 
and then the opening materials are used 
again and again, ending in some contra- 
puntally imitative writing, and a D. C. sign 
suggests going back to the beginning and 
repeating the opening measures, and since 
this opening section is the most effective 
and exhuberant, it will give a good ending 
to the anthem. Either a chorus or a quar- 
tet ean do the anthem justice, though there 
is no little movement in the inner voices 
so that amateur choruses will have to keep 
alert and on the job. As a main Thanks- 
giving number it will serve very well. 
(Schmidt 12¢) 


ROLAND DIGGLE 

“Bressep Art THOU” 
ANTHEM somewhat in chorale type, writ- 
ten in block harmony without contrapuntal 
movement in the inner voices, with accom- 
paniment mostly duplicating the voice parts. 
It would seem that the anthem could be 











choir entirely unaccompanied. There is a 
peculiar flavor which attracts, and the more 
it is heard the more it attracts. It is pain- 
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fully simple to look at, but its effects are by 
no means of the simple class; it seems some- 
what as though the flavor of the Russian an- 
thems that are now being published here has 
been at work on this number: there is a 
sterling solidity about it and a loftiness of 
atmosphere that make it appropriate for 
every church and cathedral in the world, and 
this in spite of or because of its simplicity. 
It is easily within reach of every choir, quar- 
tet or chorus, amateur or “professional”, and 
it ought to be done by most of them. (Schir- 
mer 12¢) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Here I see Tuer Face to Facer” 

A SOLO for medium voice and for low voice, 
with a soothing melody of good order and a 
range that will not tax even the amateur. 
The text by Horatio Bonar, the prolific 
hymn writer, is sympathetically set and 
repetitions of words are avoided so that the 
solo flows along smoothly from start to 
finish. It is of the usual inspirational 
character of Mr. Nevin’s conceptions, and 
is not overloaded with technical attempts; 
the harmonies are natural, with an occasional 
touch of richness here and there, and the 
accompaniment merely duplicates the voice 
part and adds harmony underneath, which, 
after all, may be perhaps all a song of this 
character should allow it to do. It is 
especially suited to the milder ¢vening ser- 
vice, though not by any means unsuited to 
the morning. It is a song the congregation 
will hear with pleasure. (Ditson 50c). 


SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES 
“Faith ONty Faitu” 


SONG for high and low voices, with a good 
quality of music, inspirational, carrying the 
words well; it is easy to sing and affords 
opportunity for contrasts in interpretation. 
The fine climax to which it rises on the 
fourth page is irrisistable in its broad com- 
mand. The middle movement introduces a 
6-4 rhythm that will tempt some singers to 
waltz it and others to lull it to sleep — it’s 
for the choirmaster to prevent either misin- 
terpretation. The melody has a pleasing 
outline and here and there it produces very 
charming measures. I would say that the 
song is entirely worthy of a hearing in every 
church, though its text is somewhat over-en- 
thusiastic (or perhaps over-optimistic) when 
it proclaims that faith “is all the Saviour” 
asks, for it seems to me quite certain that 
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clean living, energy, and good deeds are a 
few of the things that are going to be asked 
in addition to faith, for have not the devils 
faith? and do they not tremble as a result 
of what they know? Faith is only the begin- 
ning. But this can very readily be altered 
in the song, to its improvement. The ac- 
companiment is independent at times, and 
there is good imitative writing in the middle 
section. Composers should work a little 
harder than their works evidence, for we 
have a right to expect that music shall be 
developed to its utmost before it be handed 
over to a publisher; though there is no fault 
to be found in that respect here, unless it be 
that an occasional cadence to a clause or sen- 
tence follows commonplaces instead of con- 
tinuing the lofty character of the measures 
that have preceded. We recommend this 
song for every library. (Schirmer 60c) 


RACHMANINOFF 
“Leap Ktnpiy LicuT”’ 


ARRANGED as a solo for high voice with 
organ accompaniment and violin obligato, 
by E. W. Wyatt; No. 3 of Rachmaninoff’s 
Opus 4. Not intended for interpretive be- 
ginners, nor appreciative ones either. Much 
too good a number to be passed over lightly. 
There is atmosphere, a peculiar sincerity, 
individuality; the accompaniment is written 
for the organ, though double pedal notes 
are hardly much more than an evidence of 
over-enthusiasm on the part of the arranger 
—we have not reached the stage of double 
pedal notes even in solo organ music, why 
go so far in accompaniments? They do 
little harm, however, for the song is on too 
high a plane to be undertaken by incompe- 
tents. There is lacking that feeling of ted- 
ium with an unending string of verses that 
settings usually have. Altogether the song 
can be recommended to all churches where 
the highest class of music leaves a good mes- 
sage that is well understood, and where vocal 
talent is capable. (Schirmer 60c) 


OLEY SPEAKS 
“Day 18 DyING IN THE WEST.” 


AN ANTHEM version of a popular sacred 
song, arranged by Lucien G. Chaffin. The 
arranger has made his piano accompaniment 
somewhat independent of the voice parts, at 
least at times, and has allowed the soprano 
to wander along without the other voices 
wherever a good effect could be gotten by 
so doing: the aim has been to make attract- 
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ive music, and it has been achieved. Our leaders, and evangelistic singers”, the con- 


illustration shows the opening measures, and 
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gives a hint of the soprano treatment men- 
tioned, though the reader should know that 
the other three voices come in promptly in 
the next measure after the one shown. Uni- 
sons are used with telling effect here and 
there, and a fine climax is achieved. Alto- 
gether the music is of inspirational order 
and will be enjoyed by choir and congre- 
gation alike. It makes a good number for 
quartet use. (Schirmer 15c) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “Lorp 
Ir Is Nor Lire To Live”, and “THINE ARE 
ALL THE GiFrrs”, two anthems for quartet 
or chorus, with a soprano solo in each. The 
second number is in 6-8 rhythm with the 
last page in 3-4. The first is in 4-4 rhythm 
and more simple in the part-writing. (Schir- 
mer 10c) 

NATHANIEL IRVING HYATT: “Jus- 
ILATE Dro”, a number for two-part chorus 
that can be done by boys, or men, or ladies, 
or perhaps by a mixture. There is no repe- 
tition of the text; perhaps the number will 
be a welcome relief in the catalogue of re- 
quired service music. (Schirmer 12c) 

CHRISTOPHER O’HARA: “O Satv- 
TARIS”, and “Tantum ErGo”, both set to 
English texts as well — “O Thou redeeming 
sacrifice”, and “Down in adoration falling”. 
Churehly numbers in simple four-part style, 
easy to sing, and acceptable musically. 
(Schirmer 10c) 

SUMNER SALTER: “Ten Responses”, 
ranging through all the service from “Gloria 
Tibi” to “Lord we thank Thee for the bles- 
sings of another Sabbath day.” Some very 
formal and short, others more musical and 
independent; all of them practical service 
music. (Schirmer 20c) 

GOSPEL CHOIR: “A Monthly Journal 
devoted to the interests of choirs, choir 


tests of which is divided between music, as 
the major part, and articles as the lesser. 
The selections are written in close score, 
and are almost invariably tuneful and 
rhythmic, somewhat above the flippant gospel 
hymns of a few years ago. All the selections 
are for amateur choirs, and are of modest 
length. There are occasional selections 
worthy of the more serious choirs. (Rode- 
heaver Co., $1.00 a year). 


Points and Viewpoints 


STEVENSON’S ANTHEMS 
Myron C. BaLLtou 
I TAKE my pen in hand with doubtless 
the usual dire result. 

In your service list for Sept. 17th you 
say “Frederick Stevenson has not given us 
many works. We must draw on general 
sources for the day.” 

Ditson has published twenty-nine anthems 
by Stevenson to my knowledge, and probab- 
ly there are more. 

Some of these are favorites of niy choir; 
said choir consisting of sixteen paid solo 
voices, and by solo voices I mean that every 
member of the chorus is capable of fair 
solo work. 

“FIARKEN Unto Me” is a corking anthem, 
pregnant with dramatic American go, and 
has a soprano obligato that requires a sing- 
er; it touches B three or four times. 

“T Sovent tHE Lorv” is a three-page 
anthem, mostly alto solo, a genuine gem. 

“Tue Lorp Hatu Done Great THINGS” 
is a short offertory anthem written by a 
musician. 

“Honor THE Lorp” is concise, melodious, 
and has a text that is almost intoxicating, 

“He Tuat Haru Pity” is a touching bit 
with a theme for tenor running through. 

Among Christmas anthems the most bril- 
liant that I know of is Stevenson’s “Sina 
O Daveuter or Zion.” Fifteen pages of 
rousing material with a duet for soprano 
and tenor that is thrilling. 

All the above named anthems are inspir- 
ational (as you would say) and were writ- 
ten by the practised hand of a master musi- 
cian. 

If you will kindly pardon me for speaking 
I will remain 

Yours truly, 
Myron C. Ballou 
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AMILTON C. MACDOUGALL in the 

September Diapason again calls the 

organ to account in its union with the 
orchestra. The experience he refers to was 
a festival service of the Royal Academy in 
St. Paul’s, London. He criticizes the organ’s 
rhythm while playing with the orchestra. 
He says it is hopelessly beaten. There is 
a grain of truth in this, but I wouldn’t 
go so far as to say that it can’t be 
done. Most probably the organist was not 
an orchestral player; that is, he did not know 
how to play with an orchestra. In certain 
picture houses one would never know there 
was an organ going with the orchestra, but 
it’s going just the same and adding a quarter 
more volume to the general tone. 

Another truth of the matter is that motion 
picture organists know how to play with 
an orchestra. The average organist without 
orchestra experience is more hopelessly beat- 
en than his instrument. He is absolutely 
lost in many cases. I have heard perform- 
ances in Carnegie Hall when there was a 
wild-looking organist trying to keep his bal- 
ance on the organ bench, and at every stop 
of the orchestra he would hold on a few 
seconds to find out whether he was playing 
or not. When this is the case of course 
there is ng rhythm, and very little of any- 
thing else of a sensible or musical nature, 

Playing in an orchestra is not an easy 
matter; one has got to be quite a snappy 
player, and most organists are not of the 
snappy variety. The impression I have al- 
ways had from listening to the organ and 
orchestra outside the theater is that the or- 
ganist seemed to think he was the main 
show. He appeared to be obsessed with the 
majesty of his instrument, trying to startle 
his audience with the fact of his presence. 
This is death to consistency, likewise rhythm ; 
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Contributing Editor 


and it certainly leads a conductor to an early 
grave, But I cannot imagine Frank Adams, 
Swinnen, or Maitland, ever playing out of 
rhythm. Rhythm is a much neglected vir- 
tue in musical performances. I had that 
brought home to me when I first heard Perey 
Grainger play the piano. After that I came 
to the conclusion that the majority of pian- 
ists were in a state of coma when they 
tackled the keyboard. This is equally true 
of organists, and it is also a good reason 
why so many people think the organ is a 
monotonous instrument. The fault lies not 
so much with the poor organ as with the 
player. 


* * 


I am glad to see that Latham True has 
been thinking of the playing of pictures and 
has given us his reflections thereon. He 
bases his article on Roy Medecalfe’s perform- 
ances and it is interesting and exhaustive. 
He points out many salient features for the 
organist who faces the screen. But the ref- 
erence to De Wolf Hopper’s forgetfulness 
in watching his picture while listening to 
the organist doesn’t quite jibe with a later 
paragraph where it is stated that a success- 
ful performance of a picture is one where 
the patron never notices the music. 

Much ink has been used up on this ques- 
tion of not knowing what was being played 
during a picture, but I will venture to say 
that the most enjoyable picture moments 
of my life where those when I was quite 
conscious of both the picture and the music. 
If I missed the music I missed half the show. 
However, I will suggest that there are mom- 
ents after the music theme has been definite- 
ly given out when it seemingly disappears 
from hearing, the seeing sense getting the 
upperhand of the hearing. But just at the 
start of a picture mood, sometimes when 
the title is running and a little later when 
the action begins, I am as exactly conscious 
of the music as I am of the picture. I 
don’t see how any musician could be other- 
wise. It is quite easy to drift into the at- 
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mosphere of the whole ensemble and not 
hear the music. I have often seen pictures 
and heard music where it was possible to 
go to sleep and become unconscious of both 
picture and music, but generally I like to 
know what is doing in the pit and on the 
sereen. 

This idea of not hearing the music par- 
takes somewhat of a theory that sounds 
well but does not work out in actual prac- 
tise. And, like most things in life, some 
like one way and some another, and when 
your back teeth begin to go, and eating a 
steak becomes a trial, you don’t like either 
way. 

* * * * 

Dr. True concludes that ninety-nine per 
cent of the ordinary organ compositions on 
the market were intended as soporifics for 
the Sunday congregations, and I agree 
heartily. Only I would go him one better 
and say that these compositions were never 
intended for anything — they came as an 
outlet for the brain soporific. The compos- 
ers of such works know little of music and 
very little of keyboard technic; consequently 
the output is quite consistent. However, I 
must place Dr. True alongside of Professor 
Macdougall, as having on the one hand a 
classical and traditional out'ook and on the 
other a realization of the law of change. 
This is a bitter pill for most of the more 
classical organists. Certainly no art is more 
susceptible to change than music, But the 
soporifie brain refuses to be dragged along 
and take advantage of the beauties of devel- 
opment. 

* * * 

There is one suggestion from Dr. True 

that he probably does not wish us to take 
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literally, and that is where he speaks of the 

organists’ repertoire. He says: “The pic- 
ture should suggest its own accompaniment 
—here a strain from Aida; there a few 
measures from Haensel und Gretel; now a 
haunting phrase from Il Trovatore,” ete. 
The general rule on Broadway is not to do 
this, in spite of the fact that it seems reason 
able. But it would be manifestly foolish 
to play the Celeste Aida for a love scene be- 
tween Wallace Reid and Lila Lee, for in- 
stance. Even though they wore next to 
nothing and were wandering on the banks 
of the Nile. Yet evidently this is what Dr. 
True means. It has always been a rule 
with the Broadway conductors not to use 
any melody that would suggest another 
scene. But it is quite possible to play such 
things as the Siegfried Idyll for beautiful 
scenics, but there is scarcely one feature in 
a year that could carry such music. Hugo 
Riesenfeld used the Peace Motif from Sieg- 
fried for the gift of Mother Love in Tour- 
neur’s “Blue Bird.” This seemed quite in 
keeping. To put it in a few words, it would 
require a play equal to Aida for the use of 
any music from that opera. Most of the 
Broadway organists agree with me on this 
subject. All of them have discussed the 
matter and their opinion is that a well known 
aria or song that suggests another scene is 
unwise. Of course this does not apply to 
the average love song other than operatic. 
I like these, particularly in the lighter pic- 
tures of the Wallace Reid type. Such pic- 
tures are usually based on the affairs of 
every day life, and the introduction of a 
familiar tune brings one into an intimacy 
that is delightful. 


Henry B. Murtagh 


ROY L. MEDCALFE 


HEN the late Hope-Jones met Henry 

Murtagh, who was then playing a 

small piano-organ in an even smaller 
theater in New York, and suggested that 
he had the necessary temperament to accom- 
pany pictures, at the same time offering him 
an opportunity to do so on an adequate in- 
strument, Henry did not modestly decline 
the offer merely because he had never played 
an organ. He went to Pittsburg where the 
manager gave him two weeks in which to 


master the organ, a three-manual instrument, 
and an additional week in which to make 
good. Each night at the close of the show 
Murtagh was at the console ready for prac- 
tise and the man coming on duty at eleven 
in the morning found him still at work. 
Previous to this he had already acquired 
a thorough knowledge of piano which he 
began to study when quite young. Being a 
regular boy he had a boy’s customary grudge 
against music and musicians and we may 
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well imagine his feelings when on his elev- 
enth birthday his father ceremoniously pre- 
sented him with a new musie¢ teacher and 
instructions to spend most of his after-school 
hours at the piano. He was but thirteen 
years old when he began playing with the 
theater orchestra. 

But to return to Pittsburg, the manager 
thought Murtagh’s playing was too high- 
class for a picture theater and refused him 
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the promised increase in salary which quite 
naturally was a keen disappointment. While 
in this mood of disappointment and disgust 
someone in the picture fell down stairs and 
Henry’s thumb came down the xlyphone with 
a clattering glissando, someone in the audi- 
ence laughed; the next show he played the 
same symphonic poem and others laughed; 
at the end of the week the manager thought 
his playing had remarkably improved, gave 
him the praise Murtagh laughed. Thus 
began his real experience in playing for 
pictures; his work is now the standard among 
organists of the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Murtagh is an incessant worker, which 
is always the master key to any successful 
achievement. Although he plays late almost 
every night he is at the organ several morn- 
ings of each week practising for his solos 
and Sunday morning concerts, which have 
been a distinct feature of his theatrical work. 
He is continually exploring the organ for 
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new combinations and effects. At one time 
he made an extended visit to the dog pound 
to hear the barks and wails of incarcerated 
canines, and in Seattle he was once found 
following a German Band along the streets 
—getting repertoire. His effects and imi- 
tations are never overdone, nor does he use 
them with a listen to the organist atmos- 
phere, but merely when they add value to 
the entertainment. 

Mr. Henry Bernard Murtagh, premier 
organist at Grauman’s Million Dollar. Thea- 
ter in Los Angeles, began his musical ea- 
reer in Springfield, Mass., the 2nd day of 
November, 1890. At that time his organ 
work was entirely voeal. His piano instruc- 
tion began later under Mr. Arthur Turner 
and Mr. John J. Bishop of Springfield, he 
also studied with Mr. J. Arthur Bernier in 
Quebee and was a member of the Godowsky 
master classes in Portland, Oregon. In 1914 
he opened the organ in the Liberty Theater, 
Seattle, where his playing was a sensation 
to the theater public. His daily noon con- 
certs were attended by large and apprecia- 
tive audiences. One year later he went to 
the Isis Theater in Denver where he remained 
for three years giving Sunday morning con- 
eerts in addition to his regular theater work. 
In 1918 he again came to the Coast, opening 
the magnificent instrument in the Liberty 
Theater, Portland Oregon. Here he also 
featured his Sunday morning concerts. After 
spending two years in Portland he came to 
Los Angeles here for a few weeks he played 
at Grauman’s Rialto, being later transfer- 
red to the Million Dollar house. According 
to present arrangements he will open the 
organ at the new Metropolitan, also a Grau- 
man enterprise, which expects to be ready 
for business early in October. 

In Sunday concerts in Los Angeles he is 
assisted by many other artists both vocal 
and instrumental. I use the word concert 
as being much more appropriate for his 
work than the well worn recital so many 
strive for and so few attend. His five or 
six programed numbers are selected to give 
as much variety as possible and he plays 
each number for the entertainment of his 
audience. He believes in Bach, enjoys hear- 
ing and playing’ Bach; but I have never 
seen a Bach number on his programs. He 
chooses most of his numbers from the field 
of orchestral music and good popular piano 
compositions; the continued success of his 
judicious selection is most appreciatively 
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shown on the green slip handed to him each 
week. : 

Mr. Murtagh is a big man physically and 
professionally, and while he occupies con- 
siderable of the space at the top he contends 
there is plenty of room there for others — 
but that there is only one method of climb- 
ing, and that by diligent and intelligent 
application to our business. His solo work 
is unique in that he uses many novelty num- 


bers of his own composing, usually with 


original slides on the sereen, He has writ- 
ten many songs and instrumental numbers 
and in spare moments is studying advanced 
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harmony and working on more serious com- 
positions. He often assists in making or- 
chestra arrangements and for several months 
was also assistant conductor of the forty- 
piece orchestra. Although his leisure hours 
are limited he manages to play some golf, 
do a little swimming and motoring, and is 
now adding fencing to his accomplishments, 
for he is a firm believer in the old adage 
about all work and no play. 

_ While there is still opportunity I wish 
to submit another answer to your good Ed- 
itorial in the May issue, “Why?”........ 
Henry B. Murtagh. 


Cue Sheets and Something Better 
L. G. pet CASTILLO 


sheets, good and bad, is that the musi- 

cian who is unable to review his picture 
is enabled to lay out a music program for 
use at the first performance. Now I should 
like to point out primarily that this conven- 
ience was not originally intended for the 
organist or lone player at all, but for the 
orchestra leader, who obviously is obliged to 
have music prearranged. This limitation 
does not apply to the organist, who is at 
liberty to ramble where he willeth and may 
even practise his Bach during a picture if 
the manager will stand for it. I know of 
an —er—organist who actually did that 
very thing and didn’t get fired either. And 
I would like to digress enough to observe 
that if that doesn’t confirm the callousness 
of audiences to moving picture musical ac- 
companiment, then what does? 

Well, anyhow, from my premise it follows 
that the cue sheet is only essential to the 
organist who lacks the repertoire, imagina- 
tion, and improvising ability, to fit the pic- 
ture at sight. I do not admit that this is 
asking a great deal. Every moving picture 
organist should possess these three faculties 
to some degree, or get out of the business. 
They are all qualities that may be cultivated 
—the first indefinitely, the other two up to 
the limit of the performer’s natural ability; 
and conversely all of them, or rather the 
latter two, are qualities that will be atro- 
phied by the steady use of the music cue 
sheet. Furthermore, did you ever stop to real- 
ize that a universal use of these deadly hack 
programs would cast us all in the same 
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mold? We might just as well be thrown 
out and replaced by reproducing instruments 
into which the electrician would insert the 
roll that came with the picture. (Let us 
speak of this furtively in whispers, lest the 
idea reach the ears of the managers.) In- 
itiative and individuality would disappear, 
and no organist could exact a higher price 
than the average, save in so far as his organ 
technic permitted a smoother and more bril- 
liant execution. This is of course the valid 
argument against synchronized music scores, 
the value of which is for orchestral ecombi- 
nations and not for any picture organists 
worthy of the name. 

This argument applies in more ways than 
one. Not only does the use of a cue sheet 
eliminate exploration into one’s own musical 
resources, but there is the additional compli- 
cation that once having arranged and played 
a musical program, some sort of psychologi- 
eal inhibitation is created which prevents 
the player from seeing what is wrong with 
his setting. This will sound vague save to 
those who have experienced it, but I believe 
most picture organists will sense what I 
mean, even those who have never clearly real_ 
ized it. My own realization has come thru 
having fitted a picture satisfactorily, or so 
I thought, only to realize its defects when I 
used it again for some Sunday return: date, 
and was able to get an impartial pers 
ive on it, : 

So far I have assumed that cue sheet sug- 
gestions are appropriate. But we all know 
this to be far from true. Dismissing those 
cue sheets which confine themselves to plug- 
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ging the publications of certain houses, it 
is unfortunately true that the adaptor with 
a true flair for fitting is too overworked to 
do his best, and that even if he were not, he 
would still be handicapped by the lack of 
opportunity to revise and perfect his tenta- 
tive program by actual performance. And 
there is finally the third type of cue sheet, 
the result of actual performance by some 


New York Director who had the means at: 


his disposal to prepare accurate synchron- 
ization with additional copies of themes, es- 
pecially composed music, and careful re- 
hearsal, Effective with the original combin- 
_ ation, this form is too chopped up to be in- 
telligible or practical to the musicians into 
whose hands it finds its way thereafter. 

It may seem that I advocate leaving the 
organist in ignorance of the picture before- 
hand. Not so. I suggest first that he pro- 
vide himself in advance with a detailed syn- 
opsis of the picture, after the order of those 
found in S. M. Berg’s cue sheets — which I 
consider the most useful of any with which 
I am familiar, solely for that reason. ~ If 
such a synopsis is unobtainable, the press 
sheets will help. And second I suggest that 
the organist index his repertoire according 
to its character, and either use it to prear- 
range his music by depending on the scen- 
ario suggested above, or put it before him 
on the console and use it to jog his memory 
and imagination at the first performance. If 
you are lazy or uninterested in your work, 
stop, here, Such a compilation requires a 
great deal of conscientious clerical effort. 
Nevertheless, as a means of eliminating diffi- 
culty in always finding appropriate music on 
the spur of the moment, I believe it well 
worth the trouble. 

Any organist has some sort of repertoire. 
It need not be a large one. It must have 
variety. To index it each organist must have 
his own terminology, but if he has no defi- 
nite ideas on the subject I suggest that there 
are three fundamental divisions: Light, 
Quiet, and Emotional — each suggesting 
their own subdivisions. The special classifi- 
cations, which are particularly valuable, 
must be included. A typical partial list is 
Whimsical, Gruesome, ‘Grotesque, Pastoral, 
Religious, Martial, Period music (gavottes, 
minuets, bourees, and other types suitable for 
costume plays), the Racial groups, and so 
on. I discussed this idea more fully in our 
June issue. To me it is the solution of the 
theater organist’s troubles. It is one of those 
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little devices that a child of ten can operate 
with the little finger, because it is so elasti- 
cally adaptable to the user’s limitations. And 
the mere building of it will develop-the build- 
er, by increasing his repertoire; and its ef- 
fectiveness, by showing him values he had 
overlooked, It will stimulate his dramatic 
imagination, increase his sense of musical 
values, develop his memory and co-ordinate 
his whole musical knowledge. It will, in 
short, join the celebrated group of Universat 
Panaceas at present composed of Walter 
Camp’s Daily Dozen, Father John’s Mede- 
cine, and President Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf. 


8. T. 0. NEWS NOTES 


THE Society has met once a month during the sum- 
mer. The last two meetings took the form of social 
gatherings, with refreshments furnished by two nim- 
ble and pulchritudinous fairy god-mothers of the So- 
ciety — Miss Vera Kitchener and Miss Ruth Bar- 
ret. Those who were present advise the rest of the 
members not to miss this feature hereafter. It is 
the present intention to have the routine business 
transacted as far as possible by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and have the monthly meetings largely social 
affairs. : 


Vice-President Robert Berentgen is acting as Pres- 
ident for the remainder of the year. He has just 
returned from a European hegira, cruising the fiords 
of Norway ‘and inspecting the dikes of Holland, 
but had to omit Russia and Turkey for lack of time. 
He had a good vaudeville offer in London, but found 
the theater situation barren in Siberia and Sweden, 
and is therefore back again in the fertile pastures 
of Brooklyn. 


Our popular and esteemed President, John Ham- 
mond, has taken the position as organist of East- 
man Theater, Rochester, N. Y. For ideal working 
conditions and opportunities for doing the highest 
type of work, this place is unique, being entirely 
separated from commercialistic influence. With the 
huge four-manual Austin (including traps and imi- 
tative effects) Jack will undoubtedly astonish the 
world. To be connected with such a remarkable 
institution is a boon not to be over-estimated, and 
his many friends wish him the greatest success and 
felicity in his new field. 


The thundering majesty and awe-inspiring sonor- 
ity of the Criterion organ (if such can be called an 
organ) will no longer greet (or deafen) the ears 
of the patrons, for the present, at least. Harold 
Rieder has been playing at the Rialto in the absence 
of Sigmund Krumgold. (Siggy has been on a tramp- 
ing tour in the Adirondacks, Montreal and Saratoga, 
where he watched the elusive steeds in the flesh as 
well as on the green sheet. 


FIRST MEETING AND SOCIAL 


ON October 3rd at 10.15 a. m. (or there-abouts) 
thirty members of the Society of Theater Organists 
met at Lyon’s Restaurant, E. 41st St., and indulged 
in mutual social intercourse. Vice-President (and 
acting President) Robert Berentsen addressed the 
members, outlining plans and policies for the coming 
year. Several prospective candidates were present. 
The new provision for non-academic membership has 


-aroused interest in the Society among local organists. 


All partook of breakfast (or lunch) according to his 
or her habits and internal feelings, 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church -- Theater ~ and Concert 


J. LEWIS BROWNE 
ConTRASTS 
SOMETHING quite individualistic, some- 
thing original. A theme like Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde, appearing in two characters: one 
Grave, one Scherzoso; both true to title. 
The theme itself is taken from the com- 
posers Mass. It is first announced in slow 
dignity, as shown in our illustration, and 
then repeated in the same style an octave 





higher on contrasting registration. The 
theme itself in this dress has a fine charac- 
ter of its own, a character that commands 
interest at once because of the harmonic 
progressions. The first page is devoted to 
this Grave style, using the organ to its ful- 
lest organistic advantages — registration is 
the main thing here. The second page in- 
troduces the Scherzando, shown in our 
second illustration. Perhaps some organs 





will give this version more effectively if 
the lefthand part is taken on another man- 
ual and an octave higher — begging the 
composer’s pardon for venturing to alter 
his notes; if we didn’t like the piece we 
wouldn’t bother suggesting anything. Then 
follows a good theme, again contrasted or- 
ganistically, And yet another, using con- 
trast this time on the solo voiees against a 
held accompaniment. On page 6 is intro- 
duced a Fugato, which gets out of the way 
quite speedily and allows the restoration, 
in the recapitulation, of the materials of 
the statement, though in condensed form, 
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and the piece ends pianissimo. Technically 
it is an excellent piece of original music, 
one worthy of a musician. Musically it is 
highly inspirational; natural music, not 
manufactured. From the performer’s view- 
point it is quite easy to play, though a 
modern organ with all conveniences ought 
to be available if its contrast is to be fully 
realized. 

On the church calendar it will serve well 
for an evening prelude; it needs too much 
thinking on the part of the audience to have 
a good effect as a postlude or offertory. On 
the recital program it will be delightful, and 
is easy to program. 

Before the screen it is too free in its own 
emotions to be easily adaptable to the emo- 
tions of the screen, though there are many 
delightful scenies with which it would serve 
creditably. When a composition is half 
Grave and half Scherzoso, for just what 
uses would the photoplayer adapt it? The 
answer requires more of an artist at photo- 
playing than the reviewer can claim to be. 
The piece ought to be in the repertoire of 
every professional organist. (Church 75c) 


EDWIN EVANS 

VENETIAN WATERS 
QUITE Venetian in mood, though in minor 
key. The statement section deals with the 
rollicking spirit of the scene, with its care- 
lessness. The contrast settles down to its 
romance, its moonlight serenading, its songs 





to its lady loves. Our excerpt is given to 
the opening materials, which, at any rate, 
are not so good, not so beautiful, as the two 
themes its composer uses for the contrast 
section; but why two themes? Either one 
alone would have sufficed, and made a better 
composition in the bargain. The one theme 
is in C and the other in A; the A theme 
should have been saved for another compo- 
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sition. Nothing is to be gained, but much 
lost, by spending too many themes on a 
piece; it almost invariably indicates either 
that the themes themselves contain nothing 
worth development, or the composer is in- 
capable of it. However, VENETIAN WATERS 
is a pretty little piece worthy of a hearing 
every year, and it has the grace of being 
easy to play. Chimes can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

For the church it will make part of an 
extended evening prelude, or an evening 
postlude or an evening offertory. On the 
recital program it might be heard with in- 
terest now and then; certainly it is sufficient- 
ly inspirational to merit such use. 

Theater organists can. adapt it to many 
additional uses. Its A theme makes a good 
love-theme for any picture, while the rest 
of the piece would be excellent for beauti- 


ful scenies, or for the lighter melodious see- 


tions of any good drama. (Heidelberg 60c) 


DON G. PAGELIA 
Sonata TERzA, Op. 129 
WHAT is a repertoire? A collection of 
pieces no more makes an organist’s reper- 
toire than a collection of words would make 


a language: in each case the collection must’ 


be predetermined so as to include items for 
all purposes and of all deriviations. Italy 
and its music has been neglected, for var- 
ious reasons. Few organists can name any 
prominent resident Italian composer of or- 
gan music other than Bossi. Here is an 
Italian composer the full equal of Bossi, 
at least so far as actual - production 
of organ music goes. But it is almost 
a hopeless task for a reviewer to say much 
about a work in Sonata form unless he has 
first mastered it thoroughly and has held 
it in his repertoire for some months. Many 
works in the larger forms strike their ap- 
peal only upon close acquaintance. Mani- 
festly a reviewer cannot be expected to him- 
self play everything given him to review 
and do it speedily enough to produce an 
actual review of it. 


I, Grave Marstoso — ALLEGRO 
Pagella’s Turrp Sonata opens with a 





Grave Marstoso introduction, of which our 
first illustration gives the opening measures. 
This treatment is continued, with consider- 
able variety for two pages, and then comes 
the ALLEGRO movement proper, as shown 
in our second excerpt. There is good devel- 
opment, ingenuity, masterly handling of 
themes, good technic of writing, variety, 
and many of the other salient qualities we 
demand in Sonata writing. There are many 
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treatments that could well be drawn upon 
for illustration, but it will hardly be advis- 
able; those who are interested in and can 
p'ay works in Sonata form will already 
have sufficient to warrant their investigating 
this work in detail for themselves, especially 
s‘nee it represents a school that has not re- 
ceived its due share of recognition at our 
hands. 


II. ANDANTE Quast LENTO 
The second ‘movement begins with the 
measures shown in our third illustration, 
which accidently are about the simplest 
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measures in the movement. Again the com- 
poser has shown a good technic of writing, 
a strong handling of themes; he has sub- 
jected melodic beauty to structural compo- 
sition. A work of this kind is self-evident- 
ly written by a musician for musicians, and 
not for public consumption; the public 
would have first to go to school and study 
for three years before it could rise to an 
appreciation of the significance and struct- 
ural beauties of compositions of this class. 


III. ALLEGRO Vivo 
The finale is shown in two excerpts, the 
first taken from the opening measures, giv- 





ing a different mood. While this movement 
is not so complex technically as the other 
two — as is fitting for finales — it none 
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the less gives evidence of a thorough study 
and mastery of the technic of writing; we 
feel that its composer has served his time 
in the workshop or the conservatory and 
has learned how to say what he has to say in 
a thoroughly competent and emphatic lan- 
guage. Still there is that onrush, constant 
movement, and pressing toward the climax. 





The movement is perhaps the least difficult 
of the three. But it must still be borne in 
mind that works of this character are purely 
for the advancement of the profession as 
a profession, and not intended for public 
pleasure. 

The Sonata comprises 32 pages of well- 
written music, none of it exactly easy to 
read at sight, but all ot it carefully handled 
by a masterful writer who goes about his 
task with assurance and confidence. Pro- 
fessional organists who are building up 
libraries for days to come will of necessity 
want to investigate this Italian example for 
themselves. (Fischer $1.25) 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA (Bartlett) 
Weppinc Marcu 
THE inscription says “In May 1918 The 
American Relief Legion adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting John Philip Sousa to write 
a Wedding March for our American brides 
and recommended that it be universally 
adopted by all Americans.” The illustration 





shows the main theme, as arranged by Homer 
N. Bartlett for the organ. It is vigorous, 
brilliant in spots, and well arranged for the 
organ. The middle section begins with a 
smooth melody in E flat over the usual 
simple chord accompaniment; the melody is 
interesting enough, and contrasts well with 
the vigorous mood of the piece. This melody 
is treated with variation, or rather the 
melody is harmonized and then given various 
accompanimental treatments in the left 
hand. It is comparatively easy to play. 


For church use it would do as a prelude 
for a festival service, or for a postlude for 
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a similar occasion; and of course it would 
be a very American thing to use for a 
wedding march—if the bride can be per- 
suaded. 

The photoplayer would use it for brilliant 
seenes where great masses of people are 
active; or it might be taken very softly and 
used merely as a sprightly number for any 
of the lighter moods of the drama. In this 
latter capacity it will probably be used most 
frequently. The cover is unusually pretty 
for staid and sober organ music; the 
typography is excellent. (Fox) 


“FIRST LESSONS IN 
EXTEMPORIZING” 
By Hamittron C. MacpouGaLu 


A TWENTY-THREE page booklet, 714 x 
10144, profusely illustrated with actual ma- 
terials that show in music what the author 
is saying in words. The first two words of 
the title are to be taken seriously. The 
author does not proceed beyond the actual 
first lessons, but they are entirely sufficiepyt 
to make the booklet a very great help to the 
beginner — that is, to almost everybody in 
America. The American lacks confidence 
in himself when it comes to improvising, 
largely because he is by nature too honest 
with himself on this subject, too reticent; 
this book meets and at least partly defeats 
that attitude by its plain statement of the 
plain elements of music. What is music, 
and why? What is improvisation, and,also, 
why? What would happen if we were to 
treat the language of music as we do the 
language of words, that is, what would hap- 
pen if we taught our beginners in music 
to improvise little tunes of their own first 
before playing the tunes others have impro- 
vised for them? And what would happen in 
the world of language if we adopted the peda- 
gogical methods of the music world and 
taught our children to read the thoughts of 
others before trying to express any thoughts 
of their own? I wonder if the one is not 
quite as absurd as the other would be? 
Mr. Macdougall’s book is intensely prac- 
tical. He does not suggest that improvisa- 
tion means the invention of odd stuff and 
complex melodies, but that it means just 
plain and attractive musical thinking and 
talking. And in that we have the founda- 
tion upon which these First Lessons will 
naturally expand themselves into an impro- 
viser whose efforts will always be to make 
melody and beauty in music, rather than 
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in vain attempts to create perfect double- 
fugues on the spur of the moment. Per- 
sonally I am not by any means ready to 
believe that any man is or ever was able 
to improvise what we know as a Fugue, 
though I can readily see that to hint at one 
in an improvisation might be easy enough 
for a master in that art: ponder the con- 
struction of a Fugue for a moment, and 
then draw your own conclusion. 

At such things the present booklet does 
not aim, rather does its author ask for sin- 
cerity and candor, for musical and not 
seientifie music — though he does lay the 
groundwork of good form in improvisa- 
tion, and shows very clearly just how the 
beginner should frame his thoughts to insure 
good form. Taken all in all, Mr. Macdoug- 
all’s book is a most common-sense and prac- 
tically helpful contribution to the ‘equip- 
ment of the organist of the future, a book 
that should be in every library, a book 
that will give any man who follows its 
pages studiously a future in music that will 
be much richer for his having followed it. 
We might well say that the book is worth 
its weight in gold, or at least in silver. It 
is the beginning of that to which there can 
be no end, but it stops where the author's 
personality should stop in order to allow 
the reader’s personality full right of way 
to proceed, thus avoiding the most serious 
defect of modern music teaching. (Schirmer 
75¢) 


- Points and Viewpoints 


THE CRESCENDO CHAMBERS 
Gustav F. Donrine 

I HAVE read “The Swell Idea” by Mr. 
Percy Chase Miller with interest, just as I 
have former articles on organ crescendo 
effects in the good T. A. O. Have noted 
the advocacy of the many-contacted swell 
engines, the various modes of swell shut- 
ter construction, ete.,: ete. 

In all these discussions on the subject 
an important item seems to’have been left 
out of consideration, and that being the 
one of conditions, location, and‘ size of the 
organ in question. - 

Not all churches. and theaters.,. require 
such large organs in which' the exactions and 
particular desires of the: organists may be 
met. 

The large organ certainly permits the ful- 
fillment of any treatment over which an or- 
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ganist may have’ the privilege of directing 
the apportionment of control and effect, and 
for which he must ultimately bear the re- 
sponsibility of success or failure. If fail- 
ure results, then in most cases the organ- 
builder is blamed, and if he is not covered 
by a binding agreement, he must oft-times 
incoherently bear the burden of readjust- 
ment and correction. 

Since smaller or “smallish” organs are the 
great majority rather than the exception, 
we are bound to recognize such as setting 
a standard for construction and _installa- 
tion. 

The average size organ being limited to 
a certain number of registers, it would be 
the designer’s obligation to make the most 
of the substance named in the respective 
scheme. Consequently every register must 
be chosen with a view to its usefulness as 
a single unit, as well as blending in with 
the ensemble. 

In this average-size organ the designer 
cannot afford the luxury of Mixtures or 
the unenclosed portion of the Great. In 
fact in such a scheme the traditional mu- 
tations are very amply replaced by the all 
sufficient overtones of the string registers. 
Not the small-scaled, high pressured, none 
compromising, none blending strings to 
which Mr. Miller alludes, but strings scaled 
and voiced in proportion to the balance of 
the organ. 

Be our average organ of two or three 
manuals, the designer should specify that 
all registers on all manuals should be under 
expressive control in order to render them 
flexible and of maximum adaptability. 
There need be no fear of curtailment of 
tone on account of enclosure of the founda- 
tion registers as on the Great Organ they 
are usually placed at the front of the wind- 
chests, and in case of enclosure they would 
be in front ranks adjacent to the swell 
shutters. 

What will and does smother the effect of 
the foundation as well as all voices, is the 
shutting in of an organ by means of the 
ease and front pipes. 

Frequently it occurs that the level of the 
wind-chest is dropped below the top of the 
case three or more feet. In this instance it 
is obvious that the tone of such pipes is 
blanketed, not by the enclosure in the ‘swell 
box, but by the organ case and the altogether 
too close spacing of the display pipes. 

It is reasonable to expect that there should 
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be comparatively more open space for sound 
emission in the organ case and display pipes 
than there is given by the opening of swell 
shutters. In many conventional church 
organ designs this unreasonable mode of 
construction will be met with in many in- 
stances. 

If in addition to these detrimental causes 
the acoustic properties of the auditorium 
are poor, then it connot be expected to have 
an organ tonally satisfactory. 

In more modern designs the traditional 
wooden swell box is being done away with, 
and rightly so. The Kisht 0’ Whistles has 
had its day. Undoubtedly the prepared or- 
gan chambers in modern construction are 
much to be preferred on account of pro- 
viding more space and the elimination of 
sound absorbing swell box materials. 

Swell control is more effectively taken 
eare of by suitably constructed shutters, 
placed in the opening properly spaced and 
provided for. 

If in conjunction with the above named 
conditions the organ scheme is carefully 
compiled, the pipe scales chosen with due 
regard of the number of specified registers, 
the whole given sufficient space within the 
chamber, careful voicing, and lastly the all 
important tonal finishing by an experienced 
artisan: such an organ should be acceptable 
to the most critical. 

Freak schemes, abnormal unification, ex- 
eessively high wind pressures, tending to 
produce a ecalliopic rather than an organ 
tone, do not belong in the realm of legiti- 
mate organ creation. 

In closing, Mr. Miller writes in terms of 
praise of the Roosevelt organs, as also did 
Mr. Frank Stewart Adams in an article in 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST a year ago. 

Such organs were not produced by the 
Roosevelts as a matter of chance or acci- 
dent, but their quality was created by care- 
ful study of organ construction by skillful 
and experienced artisans, supervised by an 
idealistic striving for perfection in the art 
of organ making. . 

Another important item which added to 
the fame of the Roosevelt organs was that 
every organ before leaving the factory was 
completely finished, including the tonal fin- 
ishing in the erecting hall, where from three 
to four organs were on the floor in course 
of construction most of the time. 

The supervisor of this finishing work was 
then in a position to eliminate any imper- 
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fections and errors in construction, and have 
such corrected before the organ left the 
factory. 

Any tonal possibilities in the finishing 
were not permitted to remain dormant at 
the hands of the artist entrusted with this 
phase of completion. 

I dare say that in many organs tonal 
possibilities remain dormant either for want 
of knowledge and experience as to how to 
make the most of the pipe work in hand; 
or hurried proceedure and lack of patience 
with this all important task; or by the re- 
quest of the “higher ups” to rush the job 
through. 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY brought back 
with him to America two pipes of unusual character, 
secured while visiting his native land; one of the 
pipes is of an unusual character heretofore unknown 
in America. 

WILLIAM BALDWIN recently resigned as choir- 
master of Park Avenue Baptist Church, Paterson, 
N. J. 

S. E. BEAZLEY has been appointed organist of 
Trinity Church, Chicago. 

GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD was appointed 
organist of the Strand Theater, Niagara Falls, for 
the opening of the new Marr & Colton organ. 

ARTHUR H. BROWN, organist of Brentwood 
Parish Church, England, since he was 12 years old, 
recently clebrated his 92nd birthday. 

LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE, a composer well 
known to readers of T. A. O., died Sept. 11, in 
Boston. 

ALBAN W. COOPER has been appointed organist 
of St. Peters P. E., Niagara Falls. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN gave a recital in 
Antwerp Cathedral, of which he was organist at the 
age of 18, while in Belgium on vacation this summer. 
. L. G DEL CASTILLO, of the Fenway Theater, 
Boston, a contributor to the columns of T. A. O., 
reports that during the summer his “literary efforts 
have been largely confined to writing checks’. Mr. 
del Castillo’s troubles began with the vacation 
season; the youngest member of the family acquired 
or grew into whooping cough, Mrs. del Castillo 
became ill and required an operation, all four tires 
said farewell at about the same time, a truck backed 
into the del Castillo car and did considerable damage, 
the organ had to be replaced and a Wurlitzer was 
contracted for and Mr. del Castillo had to use an 
orchestra for ‘ten weeks instead of the four con- 
tracted by the builders of the organ. 

ARTHUR DEPEW has been appointed organist 
of Paoli Theater, Bridgeport, Conn. 

MARCEL DUPRE arrived in New York Sept. 27 
for his American tour, which began Oct. 5 in Montreal; 
his first engagements are booked for the West, with 
Eastern dates coming early in 1923. The tour has 
already been booked for more than 30 States and 
Provinces, and includes appearances with the Phil- 
adelphia and Boston orchestras. 

JAMES E. DURKIN, formerly of Kansas City, has 
been appointed organist of the Royal Theater, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

CLARENCE EDDY was a guest soloist for three 
recitals in Liberty Theater, Wenatchee, Wash. 

F. G. ELLIS, M. D., Pathologist and Bacteriologist 
of the Shreveport Laboratories, is also an enthusiastic 
and successful organist; his solo quartet in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Shreveport, La., is composed 
of Miss Wanda Curtis, Mrs. John Pabody, Mr. Karl 
McCoy, and Mr. T. H. Ellis. Dr. Ellis expects a 
strenuous music season, including cantatas for the 
Christmas and Easter festivals. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM makes his debut in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Friday afternoon, Nov. 3. 
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WALTER C. GALE has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence from his duties in Broadway Tabernacle. 

HARVEY B. GAUL has been appointed director 
of the Pittsburgh Apollo Male Chorus of 100 voices. 

MARSHALL W. GISELMAN, chairman of the 
technical advisory board of the Robert-Morton Co., 
who recently introduced the novel use of trumpets 
and trombones in his playing of the Parsifal Pre- 
lude in San Diego, is a recitalist of note; last year 
he played 50 recitals in San Diego, substituting for 
Dr. Stewart on the famous out-door organ; this year 
he played only one week, to an aggregate audience 
of 25,000. 

LEROY W. GROSS has been appointed to the First 
Presbyterian, Norfolk, Va. 

R. J. HAMERSKI recently resigned after 20 years 
with St. Stanisalus Church, Winona, Minn.; his 
father was organist of this church for 14 years. 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK spent the summer in 
New York City, and played some opening engage- 
ments for the Robert-Morton Co. 

IRVING HANCOCK, recently appointed to Church 
of Our Savior, Philadelphia, was given a farewell 
service in Trinity Church, Chicago, at which he was 


presented with a medal from the congregation. The 


new organist of Trinity played the recessional and 
Mr. Hancock marched out with the men and boys 
of the choir, whom he had brought to a high degree 
of efficiency in church music through his many 
strenuous years in Trinity. 

WALTER HEATON, of the Church of the Holy 
Cross, Reading, and music editor and critic of the 
Reading Herald, has been given the degree of Mus. 
Doc. by Lincoln and Jefferson University after the 
usual rigid examination. Mr. Heaton is also known 
in the psychological world for his book on the subject 
of the psychology of sex and temperament. 

RED W. KALOHBN, of St. Peters, Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the Church of the Redeemer, 
also of Albany. 

WILLIAM KLAISS recently gave an organ solo 
act in the Stanley, Philadelphia, in which he 
onstrated the various effects obtainable on the modern 
organ; slides and pictures were used to help explain 
the instrument. (Thereby getting his picture in the 
famous Philadelphia Record.) 

MISS LUELLA LANSINGER,. of Baltimore, is 
the winner of the first organ scholarship of Peabody 
Institute, entitling her to a three-year course; Miss 
Lansinger is of the third generation of the Lansinger 
family to achieve distinction in music; she is assistant 
organist of St. Martins Church, Baltimore. 

ERNEST DAWSON LEACH, of St. Pauls, Bur- 


lington, Vt., has been appointed to the Church of the. 


Good Shepherd, Scranton. 

CHARLES E. LeFEVRE has been appointed to 
the First Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. 
LeFevre has also. been appointed conductor of the 
Franklin and Marshall Glee Club. 

RAY A. LUCAS recently resigned from Visalia 
Theater, Visalia, Cal., to continue his studies in a 
larger center. , 

WILL C. MACFARLANE is substituting for his 
friend, Mr. Walter C. Gale, in Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, for the year of Mr. Gale’s leave of absence. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER, organist, voice 
teacher, and author of a text book on singing, has 
resumed his classes in voice production, interpretation, 
and diction, with special classes for young students. 
Mr. Manchester is conductor of the Elmira Symphony 
Orchestra, and ae of ‘the First Methodist 
st ‘Elmira, N. 

NK W. ’ MOCLARY, for 11 years organist of 
ce Church, Utica, N. Y., has been appointed 
organist of the First Methodist, Rome, N. Y. Miss 
Mable Brockway, for 17 years organist of Stone 
Church, Clinton, succeeds Mr. McClary in Plymouth 
Church. 

MISS FRANCIS McCOLLIN, who has won several 
prizes for her compositions, has resumed her classes 
in Ear Training, in Philadelphia. 

EDWIN’ VAILE McINTYRE, who was organist of 
the First Presbyterian, and Scottish Rite, Oklahoma 
City, ‘until his serious illness of four years — es 
has 16 piano pieces in course of publication by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 

LEONARD MORETON, of St. James, Trenton, 
conductor of St. George’s Male Chorus, has ‘been ap- 
pointed to St. Michaels Episcopal, Trenton. Mr. 
Moreton, an Englishman by birth, has made special 
study of the boychoir and is delighted with the pros- 
pects of again indulging in his favorite work, after 
many years with mixed choirs. 


MRS. H. R. O’DANIEL is substituting in the 
First Methodist Church, Germantown, during the 
enforced vacation of her distinguished husband, 
Howard Robinett O’Daniel, organist boychoir specialist 
and optimist. 

FELIX PAWLOWSKI has been appointed to St. 
Valentines Church, Peru, Il. 

LYMAN ALMY PERKINS has opened a studio in 
the Savoy Building, Pittsburgh, where he will conduct 
classes in choir and concert repertoire. 

WALDO S. PRATT’S completion of his 40th year 
with Hartford Theological Seminary was acknowledged 
by the trustees of the Seminary in the record of their 
vote of cordial congratulations to Dr. Pratt, and by 
similar action by the Alumni assembled in annual 
meeting. Dr. Pratt joined the Seminary faculty as 
professor of music and hymnology, and has since 
become famous as the author of a history of music; 
he gave a series of lectures in Smith College from 
1895 to 1905, and in the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, from 1905 to 1920. The music depart- 
ment of the Century Dictionary, and the sixth volume 
of Grove’s Dictionary were edited by Dr. Pratt. 

WILLARD E. RETALLICK, of St. Lukes, South 
Troy, ~~ been appointed to the Memorial Baptist, 
Albany, N. Y. 

HUGO RIESENFELD was guest conductor for the 
opening presentations of the Zoro opera productions 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

EARL W. ROLLMAN, of St. Johns Lutheran, 
Reading, Pa., has been appointed to St. Mary Episco- 
pal, also of Reading, where he will have a choir of 
men, women, and boys; Mr. Rollman is a pupil of 
Dr. Fred Wolle. 

JOHN DE RUIPER celebrated his 25th year in 
Salem Reformed Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1, 
with a special music program. 

MRS. ADAM S. SLOAN has been appointed to 
Bethel Presbyterian, Philadelphia, where she will 
have an excellent organ at her command. 

THEODORE SPRINGMEYER, who has recently 
returned from a ten-months concert tour, as soloist 
and accompanist, jointly with his wife, Grace Strong, 
a contralto, has adopted the shorter and more easily 
remembered name, Theodore Strong, for professional 
purposes. Mr. Strong upon returning to New York 
was appointed to Grace Methodist Church, West 104th 
Street, where he expects to organize a childrens choir 
in addition to the solo quartet with which he begins 
work; special music services and festivals will 
given through the season. A special reception was 
tendered Mr. Strong- by the pastor and the young 
people of the congregation, and plans were formulated 
for the new children’s choir. 

HARRY A. SYKES, of Trinity Church, Norristown, 
has been appointed to Trinity Lutheran, Lancaster, 
Penna.; Mr. Sykes has achieved notable success in 
church music and recitals, and is a pupil of Mr. 
Ralph Kinder and Mr. Pietro A. Yon. 

WHITNEY TEW gave a musicale in his New York 
Studio on West 72nd Street Oct. 17. 

C. F. WILSON, of St. Michaels, Trenton, has gone 
to Princeton to begin his new duties there. 

GUSTIN WRIGHT, a much traveled organist, a 
native of Detroit, recently visited his parents after 
having spent some years in Europe where he received 
many unique decorations and honors. 

PIETRO A. YON presented his protege, Edgar 
Bowman, in a joint recital with Miss Isabella Fosta, 
a pupil of Mr. Constantino Yon, in the Instituto dei 
Ciechi, Milano, Italy, with a flattering reception on 
the part of the public and the press. Mr. Bowman’s 
numbers were: 2 movements from Yon’s Sonata 
Cromatica, Bossi’s Ave Maria, Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Ravanello’s Christus Resurrexit, 
Yon’s Primitive Organ, and Widor’s Toccata. Mr. 
Yon returned to America early in October to resume 
his recitals and teaching. 

AMONG RECITALISTS 

GERHARD T. ALEXIS and his brother CARL 
ALEXIS gave a tour of concerts through Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Minnesota, including 
organ, piano, flute, and tenor selections. 

ARREN D. ALLEN: Sept. 3, 10, San Fran- 
cisco Auditorium; Oct. 20, Chicago; 22, Springfield, 
Mass., Auditorium; 24, Dartmouth College. 

EMANUEL ANDERSON : Oct. 13, Milwaykee, 
Immanual Reformed Churc: 

MINOR C. BALDWIN: ‘Sept. 22, Charlotte, N. C., 
Trinity Methodist. 

J. LEWIS BROWNE: Sept. 3, Arlington Heights, 
Ii, First Presbyterian, dedicating hew 2-11 Austin. 
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CHARLES M. COURBOIN: Oct. 12, 18, 25, Nov. 
2, 8, 22, 29, New York, Wanamaker Auditorium. 
MARCEL DUPRE: Oct. 5, Montreal, St. Jean 
Baptist, first recital of American Tour. 
HANS FE 


Sherwood Music School, 2-m practise organ, Dr. 
Walter Keller, director of organ department. 

CLEVELAND: Auditorium, Skinner dedicated 
Sept. 10 -* Mr. — Arthur Kraft. 

1 





IL: Oct. 1, Kansas City, Independ 
Boulevard Christian Church, beginning 6th season, 
77th recital. 

HUGO GOODWIN: Oct. 23, 1921 to June 11, 
1922, 28 recitals in Carleton College, with the fol- 
lowing summary: 

109 Composers 

206 Compositions 

21 Compositions used twice 

23 American composers 

36 American compositions 

9 Wagner 

7 Beethoven and Guilmant 

6 Bach, Bonnet, Debussy, Mendelssohn 
5 Grieg, Handel 

Mr. Goodwin uses annoted programs, and the 
reader will note what a great majority of his 
selections are presented but once during the season; 
also that a great manv composers are represented. 

MRS. FSTHER FRICKE GREEN: Sept. 29, Los 
Angeles, Trinity. 

WILLTAM JOHN HALL: Sept. 29, St. Louis, 
Temple Israel. ~* 

RAY HASTINGS: Sept. 25, Santa Monica, Cal., 
First Methodist. dedicating new Kimball. 

. — HUNT: Oct. 2, Minneapolis, Plymouth 
hurch. 

THEODORE J. IRWIN: Sept: 17, San Francisco 
Anditarivm. 

HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON: Oct. 16, 30, Nov. 
13. 27. Dee. 11. Yale University. 

BENJAMIN S. MOORE: Sept. 24, San Francisco 
Auditorium. 

MISS RFELEN ELLIOTT NICHOLSON: Sept. 19, 
Sawtelle. Cal., Soldiers Home. 

WAT.LACE A. SABIN: Oct. 1, San Francisco 
Anditorinm. 

GATTY SELLERS: Nov. 1921 to June 1922, 220 
recitals, tovringe in America. 

TDA WALDROP: Aug. 29, San Francisco Audi- 
torinm. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD: Sent. 29, Sherrill, N. Y., 
Plymouth Church, dedicating 2-31 organ. 

ALLEN PD. ZUIDEMA: Sept. 5, Holland, Mich., 
Hope Church. 


CHORAL NOTES 


NATIONAL AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 
competition was participated in by the following 
choirs : 

Rathurst St. M. E.. Toronto. Walter Bates. 

Central Presbyterian, Buffalo, William Wall 
Whiddit 

Presbyterian Choir, East Aurora, N. Y., DeWitt C. 
Garretson 

Plymouth Methodist, Ruffalo, Irving 8. Binder 

St. Pauls Eniscopal. Buffalo, DeWitt C. Garretson 

Trinitv. Buffalo. Seth Clark 

BETHEL LUTHERAN NORWEGIAN CHOIR, 
Chicago. Sept. 24, festival service, Franklin Horst- 
meier, diréctor. 


NEW ORGANS 


ABERDEEN, N. C.: Pinehurst Theater. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.: Asbury M. E., opening recitals 
by Mr. Charles M. Courboin, Oct. 13; Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, Oct. 19; Mr. Ralph Kinder, Oct. 26. 

St. Peters Reformed, rebuilt and enlarged. 

ASTORIA, N. Y.: Steinway Theater, Moller 
building, contracted by Mr. L. Luberhoff. 

BALTIMORE: Grace Lutheran, Moller dedicated 
Sept. 20 by Mr. Fdmund Sereno Ender. 

ae TEXAS: Rialto, opened Sept. 11 by 

G. Grauel. 

RELOET, Wis.: Our Saviors Lutheran, dedicated 
by Mr. Max Miranda. 

BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.: North Presbyterian, gift 
of Mr. Willis Sharpe Kilmer in memory of his par- 
ents. 

BOSTON: Fenway Theater, Wurlitzer. 

Tremont Temple, 4-88, 2 consoles, dedicated Oct. 1. 

CARTHAGE, N. .: Hippodrome, Mrs. Ruby 
Irish Chester, organist. 


CEDARHURST, N. Y.: Central Theater, Moller 
contracted by Mr. L. Luberhoff. 

CHICAGO: race Church, Oak Park, Casavant, Mr. 
George H. Clark, organist. 


ppodrom 
=a Neb: Federated Church, errr 

pt. 3. 4 
CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.: First Christian, ordered. 
CROMPTON, R. I.: First Baptist, Moller, contracted 
by Mr. H. P. Seaver. 

DAVENPORT, Iowa: Dr. B. J. Palmer's residence. 

DECATUR, Ill.: English Lutheran, completed. 

DETROIT: Christ Church, new console and Echo 
building, Beecher Aldrich, organist. 

EASTON, Pa.: St. Johns, 3-38 Hillgreen-Lane, 
contracted by Gustav F. Dohring, dedicated Oct. 11, 
by John M’E. Ward. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.: Regent, completed, E. J. 
Beach, builder. 

EVANSTON, ILL.: St. Lukes, Skinner dedicated 
by Herbert E. Hyde. 

FORT WAYNE. Ind.: Palace, 3-60 Moller com- 
pleted. 

GADSDEN, Ala.: Belle Theater, completed. 

HARRISBURGH: Mt. Calvary Church, contracted. 

Hoboken, N. J.: Bergen or 2-24, memorial 
to the church’s members of the A 

INDIANAPOLIS: Grace Presbyterian, dedicated 
Sept. 10, Mrs. Clinton G. Calkins, organist. 

TERSEY CITY: State Theater, 4-m “Moller, in- 
stalled by L. Luberoff. 

JOHNSON CITY, N. Y.: First Presbyterian, gift 
of George F. Johnson, 2-25 built by Frank Beman, 
dedicated Sept. 10 by Mr. Beman. 

KELSO, Wash.:Vogue Theater. 

LEBANON, Pa: Seventh Street Lutheran, 3-36 
Moller dedicated Sept. 24 by R. Porter Campbell. 

LOGANSPORT, Ind.: Colonial Theater, opened 
Sept. 3. 

LONG RRANCH, N. J.: St. Lukes. 

LOS ANGELES: Pagent of Progress, Artcraft Or- 
gan Co., builders and doners, Clarence Albert Tufts, 
organist. ; 

MAGNOLTA, N. J.: Lutheran, dedicated Sept. 24, 
Miss Viola Kraft, organist. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.: Star Theater, Moller in- 
stalled. 

MARQUETTE. Mich.: St. Johns, 2-m Estey, ded- 
icated Oct. 17 by Ernest L. Mehaffey. 

MT. AUBURN, OHIO: Presbyterian, John Yokley, 
organist. 

NEWARK, N. J. Eliot Public School, contracted 
by E. J. Beach. 

Lyceum, Moller. contracted by lu. Luberoff. 

NEW YORK CTTY: Chalomer Theater, Moller, con- 
tracted bv L. Luberoff. 

PATERSON. N. J.: Church of Redeemer, installing. 

PHILADELPHIA: Pilgrim Congregational, ded- 
icated Ort. 1. 

Snsanehanna Avenue Presbyterian, dedicated Oct. 1 

Bellefield Presbyterian, chimes added, Earl Col- 
lins, organist. 

READING, Pa.: Covenant Methodist, a dled- 
icated Oct. 1, installed by O. Unge 

Windsor Street Methodist. 2-18 Austin "contracted, 
Henrv F. Seibert engaged for dedication. 

RED WING, Minn.: Auditorium, preparations be- 


ine made. 

RICHMOND, Cal.: T. & D. Theate: 

RIVERDALE, Can.: Simpson Methodist, 3-33 
Woodstock, dedicated by W. H. Hewlett. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Kilbourn Hall, ‘first recital 
Sept. 20, by Harold Gleason 

South ‘Avenue Baptist, spucibentions being prepared 
by George E. Fischer. 

SAN BERNARDINO, Cal.: City to buy $35,000. 
instrument. 

SAN LEANDRO, Cal.: St. Leanders Church, funds 
being raised. 

SAN FRANCISCO: St. Raphaels Church, funds be- 
ing raised. 

SANTA MONICA, Cal.: Methodist, Kimball, ded- 
icated by Ray Hastings, Sept. 25. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.: State Street Presbyterian, 
dedicated Sept. 10, Miss “Myra Whitcomb, gory 

SHENANDOAH, Iowa: Methodist, dedicated Sept. 
28 by Kenneth E. Runkel. 

SHERRILL, N. Y. Plymouth vod 2-31, ded- 
icated Sept. 21 by Homer P. Whitford 

ST. PAUL: Christ Lutheran, dedicated Bept. 12 
by Clarence Eddy, 
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« UNION HILL, N. J.: Twix Theater, 3-m Moller, 
$25,000., contracted by L. Luberoff. 

VICKSBURGH, Miss.: Crawford Street Methodist, 
funds being raised. 

WASHINGTON: Anacostia Methodist, 2-m Moller, 
dedicated Oct. 1. 

WILLIAMPORT, Pa.: High School, Moller, ded- 
icated Oct. 10 by Gordon Balch Nevin. 

WINCHESTER, Va.: United Bretheren, Moller. 

AMERICAN PHOTO PLAYER CO.: recent Thea- 
ter contracts: Albany, N. Y., Leland; Baltimore, 
Metropolitan, Regent; Boulder, Colo., Isis; Brooklyn, 
Belvidere; Daytona, Fla..,Cristal; Denver, American; 
Eugene, Or., Eugene; Honolulu, Hawaii, New 
Princess; Keyport, N. J., Surf; Lebanon, Pa., Capitol; 
Long Beach, Cal., Empire; Los Angeles, Larchmont, 
Superba; New Orleans, Liberty; Ogden, Utah, 
Orpheum; Pine Bluff, Ark., Hauber; Port Angeles, 
Wash., Mack; Portland, Ore., Heilig; Richmond, 
Va., isis; San Francisco, Excelsior, New Castro; 
Seattle, Madison, Queen Ann; Yonkers, N. Y., 
Orpheum. 
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_ News and Notes 


OCTOBER COUNCIL MEETING 


THE Council met at the Warden's residence, with 
the following present: Warden Sealy, Secretary Com- 
stock, Treasurer Martin, and Councillors Bleecker, 
Coombs, Elmer, Hedden, James, Macrum, Munson, 
and Wright. 

The Secretary reported the death of two Founders, 
Newton J. Corey and John Gower. The centennial 
of the birth of Cesar Franck is to be commemerated by 
a service in St. Bartholomews, New York, with the 
combined choirs of St. Bartholomews, Holy Com- 
munion, St. Lukes, and Tomkins Avenue Congre- 
gational—140 voices. The Warden was authorized 
to visit the mid-western Chapters--Northern Ohio, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Southern Ohio. The Prize Anthem competition 
was ordered suspended for the current year. 

Colleagues were elected as follows: Headquarters 
9. N. Cal. 2 Dis. Col 1, 1 2, Ind. 1, B. N. Y. 1, 
W. Okla. 1, N. E. Penna. 1, San Diego 1, Virginia 
1, Wis. 2: total 15. 

The following Committees were appointed: 

Executive Committee: Warden, Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Councillors Brewer, Carl, Hedden, and 
Wright. 

Finance: Treasurer Martin, Councillors Coombs, 
Dickinson, and Federlein. 

Ezamination: Councillors Hedden, Mark Andrews, 
Demerest, Elmer, and Wright. 

Legislative : Councillors Wright, Baldwin, and 
Woodman. 

Publicity: Councillors Bleecker, Barnes, Macrum, 
and Fellow Buhrman. 

Public Meetings: Councillors Doersam, J. W. 
Andrews, and Williams, Founder W. H. Hall, Fellow 
Lefevre, and Associate H. E. Williams. 

Chapter: Secretary Comstock, and Councillors 
Hedden, James, Munson, and Schlieder. 

Year Book: Secretary Comstock and Councillor 
Doersam. 

BUFFALO CHAPTER: The following Officers have 
been elected and ratified: Dean William Benbow, 
F.A.G.0O.; Subdean Mrs. Herbert Montillon; Treas. 
Harry W. Whitney; Sec’y Mrs. Nellie S. Hurlburt; 
Reg. Miss Gertrude Hutchinson; Librarian Stanley G. 
Salisbury; Chaplain Rev. John N. Borton. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: A meeting was held 
Oct. 2nd at the studio of Mr. Louis A. Potter when 
an address was given on ‘The New Civic Auditorium”, 
by Mrs. J. Schick, president of the Lions Club. 
The season’s recitals in Epiphany Church under 
Chapter auspices will include Frederick W. Schlieder 
and his solo quartet, Charles Heinroth, and Marcel 
Dupre. 

ILLINOIS: A program was given in St. Lukes, 
Evanston, on the new 4-78 Skinner, with Miss Tina 
Mae Haines and Messers Eric DeLamarter and 
Palmer Christian participating. 





INDIANA: The following officers have been elected: 
Dean Mrs. Carrie Hyatt Kennedy; Subdean Mr. 
Horace Whitehouse; Sec’y Mrs. Leroy Burtch; Treas. 
Mr. Jesse G. Crane; Registrar Miss Martha Margaret 
Palmer; Librarian Mr. Paul Matthews; Executive 
Committee: Mr. Van Denman Thompson, Mr. W. T. 
Shannon, Miss Elsie McGregor. 

NEW ENGLAND: The following officers have been 
elected and ratified: Dean John Hermann Loud, 
F.A.G.0O.; Subdean John P. Marshall; Sec’y S. 
Harrison Lovewell; Treas. Edgar Jacobs Smith. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: The first fall meeting 
was held in the studio of Dean Arthur G. Young, 
with 15 organists present; there were addresses on 
“The Organist’s Duty to the Church” by Mrs. L. C. 
Garner and “Musical Appreciation’? by Mr. George 
Barlow Penny, with vocal solos by Mrs. Lillian 
Gerling. 

SOUTHERN OHIO: The following officers have 
been elected and ratified: Dean Sidney C. Durst, 
F.A.G.0O.; Subdean John Yoakley, A.A.G.O.; 
Sec’y Miss Grace Chapman; Treas. J. Warren 
Ritchey; Reg. W. A. Grubbs; Librarian Gordon 
Graham; Auditors Charles J. Young, A.A.G@.O. and 
Hugo Grimm; Executive Committee: Mrs. Lester 
Blair, Mrs. L. A. Rixford, Misses Lucille M. Eilers, 
Alma Strautman, Messers J. Alfred Schehl, A.A.G.O., 
Prower Symons, F.A.G.O., A. H. Staderman, 
Goldie R. Taylor, and Allie Winans. 

SAN DIEGO: Oct. 3d a Handel Evening was given 
in All Saints, with the choir under the direction of 
Mr. Austin D. Thomas; the following program was 
presented : 

Organ: Concerto 2: Andante and Allegro 

Chorus: “And the Glory” 

Soprano: ‘Rejoice Greatly” 

Organ: Air a La Bouree 

Chorus: “Worthy is'the Lamb” 

Violin: Largo 

Contralto: “He was Despised’ 

Chorus: “Alleluia” 


ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO: The Organists Club held a meeting 
Sept. 26th, with the Misses Edith Parnell and Adelaide 
Casey as hostesses; vocal solos were given by Miss 
Eden of the Chicago Opera. 

The Choir Directors Guild elected officers as fol- 
lows: Pres. Harold B. Maryott; V-P W. F. Barnes; 
Sec’y Estelle Pershing; Treas. F. D. Bunnell; Chair- 
man of Committees: Program, Henry T. FitzSimons; 
Publicity, Juan C. Maclean; Membership, Richard B. 
De Young; Anthem, Irving Gingrich; Advisory, 
George S. Shuler; Nominating, Glenwood Preble. 
The first regular meeting of the season was held Oct. 
2nd, with an address by Mr. D. A. Clippinger on 
“The Choir Loft.” 

HARRISBURGH: The meeting of Oct. 4th was 
held in Pie Street Presbyterian, with the following 
officers elected: Pres. Frank A. McCarrell; V-P. 
Mrs. John R. Henry; Sec’y Ida Long; Treas. Violet 
Cassell; the Committee Chairmen are: Program, 
Alfred C. Kischwa; Membership, Laura German; 
Social, Bernard R. Maussert; Publicity, Howard F. 
Bronson. The next meeting will be held Nov. 6th 
in St. Stephens. 

LANCASTER: A meeting was held Oct. 1st in St. 
James, with President William A. Wolf presiding; a 
series of monthly services is being planned and a 
committee has been appointed to further this work. 
Messers Harry A. Sykes and Charles Lefever were 
elected members. 

LOUISVILLE: A. dinner was given Oct. 9th in 
Calvary Church parish house. 

MONTREAL: The Canadian College of Organists 
held its annual convention in St. Georges Church 
Sept. 5th and 6th. A special report of the C.C.0O. 
is being prepared for the November issue of T.A.O. 

GENERAL NOTES 

THE FREE Methodist Church in conference in Oil 
City, Penna., passed resolutions condemning organs 
in church. There’s such a thing as being too free 
with one’s ignorance and asininity. 

ON THE OTHER HAND, Rev. W. J. Casey of 
St. Andrews, Forest Hills, Mass., has resorted to 
law to secure an organ from E. R. Sanborn of 
Tremont Temple, who, says Rev. Casey, agreed to 
sell him the instrument. That’s more like it. Get 
an organ, by purchase if you can; by law if you must. 

ORGANISTS who get their pictures on the front 
cover of their church calenders are geniuses. 
Homer P. Whitford achieved it when he began his 
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4th year with the Tabernacle Baptist, Utica, N. Y.; 
Dr. Ray Hastings has it happen to him several times 
a year. Are there any others? 

THE YEAR BOOK of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, a booklet of 60 pages, gives full account 
of the choirs of the church, with the length of ser- 
vice of each boy; Theodore Snively Berley and 
Robert W. Hunn top the list with 6 years and 2 
months each, and John H. Isert brings up the rear 
with but one month service. 
in full the tribute paid to the organist, Mr. Ernest 
Arthur Simon, upon his completition of 20 years 
service in the Cathedral, when the flattering reso- 
lutions were handsomely backed up with a purse of 
two hundred dollars in gold. That’s flie way to do it. 

AUTOGRAPHED COPIES the latest! J. Fischer 
& Bro, who have shown a remarkable predilection for 
good ideas in the past few years, have a new one: 
their first edition of the coming Yon Sonata Romantica 
is to include autographed copies. How much would 
you give for a first edition copy of a Mendelssohn 
Sonata (Mr. Yon please excuse the poor comparison) ? 
or a Bach Fugue (which is more like a good com- 
parison ) ? 

MOCK THE KAISER? Sure. They are melting 
his glorious majesty’s glorious statue in Neuhaldens- 
leben, Saxony, and making organ pipes for the village 
church. Tra la. 

ANOTHER CHURCH takes a hand in the en- 
couragement of the American symphony composer: 
Balaban & Kratz, of Chicago, offer $1,000. for an 
American symphony. Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld beat them 
to it a few years ago with $500. for an overture— 
and drew three fine ones. 

M.P.T.O.A. has established a Music Department 
in New York for the purpose of helping theaters 
secure music without being forced to pay the per- 
formance fee. It does mot seem fair to charge a 
fee for the performance of music, when it has been 
boneht for that purnose alone and the purchase price 
paid; yet there ought to be some distinction in the 
cost price between that charged the individual artist— 
who makes composers possible and profitable—and 
that charged such institutions as cabarets where the 
composer’s product is used to bolster up the profits 
of an institution whose profits would otherwise be 
considerably less. 

A CONVENTION is to be held in Paris in Decem- 
ber on the subject of Gregorian Chant. 

THE TAX ON PIANOS is to be continued in 
Paris for another three years; professional musicians 
and- others closely allied are exempt. 

CLEVEI.AND musicians abandoned their em- 
ployers and their public early in September in the 
interests of somehow getting more money for them- 
selves: they asked $60. a week. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER are both composers, 
and J. Fischer & Bro. have their manuscripts in 
preparation for publication; it is the Maitland 
familv, of which Mr. Rollo F. Maitland is head. 

DR. ROBERT WATSON preached a sermon on 
America’s need of a National Anthem, and was 
flooded with dozens of prospective National Anthems 
from all parts of the country; most of them of little 
interest, some of erndest character, and a few of 
real worth: Judge Franklin Taylor of Brooklyn is 
the composer of one of the best of them. 

HAROLD FLAMMER has issned an _ attractive 
catalogue of the Flammer Publications, including 10 
organ numbers. Mr. Flammer recently returned from 
a trip to the Pacifie coast. 

THE EPISCOPALIANS appointed a special com- 
mittee of 6 Bishops, 6 Ministers, and 6 Organists, 
to deal with the subject of music: the committee’s 
report is published by the H. W. Gray Co. and will 
he reviewed in these pages at a later date. 

THE FOWARD ORGAN BENCH has been in- 
stalled in the Balaban & Katz string of theaters; the 
firm started with one bench on trial with the result 
that all their theaters have been equipped with them. 

MILWAUKEE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC has 
issued its prospectus for the coming season; Mr. 
Carl F. Mueller is head of the organ department and 
has a modern Kimball at his command for pupils’ 
practise. 

J. FISCHER & BRO. have taken the agency for 
a series of English publications consisting entirely 
of compositions by blind composers, including the 
output of the National Institute for the Blind; the 
catalogne is small, but contains many works of real 
merit. They will be reviewed in these columns from 
time to time in future issues. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Dean’s report quotes . 
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THE SCHOOL FOR THEATER ORGANISTS,. in 
the American Conservatory, Chicago, . opened . Sept. 
11th under the direction of Mr. Frank Van Dusen, 
with an unusually large enrollment pf professional 
organists from Chicago theaters in addition ,to many 
students who have gone to Chicago from the rest.of 
the country. Mr. Van Dusen has been exceptionally 
successful in this work, and in the practical field 
of securing positions for his graduates. Among the 
recent appointment are the following: 

Mrs. Gertrude Baily, Ben Hur Theater, Chicago 

George Ceiga, Columbia, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

Miss Mae Freund, Julian, Chicago. 

Miss Irma Glenn, Commercial, South Chicago. 

George Goldkette, Dearborn, Chicago. 

George Iloffman, Lane Court, Chicago. 

Miss Dorothy Pratt, Ideal, Chicago. 

THE WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM, New York, is 
presenting a series of recitals wy Messers Charles M. 
Courboin and Marcel Dupre, guest soloists, whose 
programs have been planned to include the complete 
list of Cesar Franck’s organ compositions, in recog- 
nition of the centenary of his birth. This is un- 
doub‘edly the first time Franck’s organ works have 
been given complete in one. series of recitals: . Dr. 
Alexander Russell, concert director of the Wanamaker 
Auditoriums in New York and Philadelphia, is to 
be credited with this worthy project. Tickets to 
the recitals may be had on request by mail. 

G. SC TIRMER, Inic., has issued a new catalogue 
of church music under the title of “The Choirmaster’s 
Guide’, edited by Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes, .in 
which the Schirmer collection of ‘anthems is com- 
pletely classified and cross-indexed in a manner that 
ought to prove helpful to all choirmasters unable to 
visit the retail store and look through the stock 
for themselves. A 6-page article on ‘Practical Sug- 
gestions for Training Choir Boys’, by E. G. Bentall, 
prefaces the catalogue. ; 


MAGAZINE NOTES ; 

THE FIRST HUNDRED years are the hardest, 
say the centenarians. The first thousand music il- 
lustrations may also be the hardest; we do not know 
yet what subsequent thousands may prove. But in 
token of respect to the man who was most. largely 
associated with the Editor in the planning of the 
magazine, we have made onr 1,000th illustration 
from Walter C. Gale’s anthem, “O Savior I HAVE 
NAUGHT TO PLEAD”, for it was Mr. Walter C. Gale 
whose high ideals in music journalism ably seconded 
similar ideals already established or just then_, being 
established for the magazine. And similarly,. in 
token of the support and cooperation given by Mr. 
Gale’s successor in office, we have begun our.,second 
thousand with an excerpt from the FANTASIE for or- 
gan and piano by Mr. Clifford Demarest —— another 
staunch advocate of ideals and truth in music jour- 
nalism as opposed to methods less worthy of the organ 
profession. These respective works will be Teviewed 
and the excerpts presented in later columns. 

A TERRIBLE MISTAKE! Stop, Look, Listen: 
Mr. Gordon Balch Nevin is really not the Secretary 
of the National Association of Organists; he, is an 
organist and composer who loves a quiet life.” . The 
victim is Mr. Willard Irving Nevins, to whom nothing 
can be too turbulent; he has been Secretary for some 
time, lives in Brooklyn, recently married, and just 
come back from an inspection of the best that Europe 
has to offer — convinced that he still prefers to be 
an American. We shall present the proper photo in 
a later issue. Perhaps all Nevins sound alike to 
our valued contributor, Mr. Palmer Christian, when 
he jotted down the election results; certainly. .it 
seemed possible enough to presume that the N. A. O. 
had gone to Pennsylvania for its Secretary and 
chosen a composer of organ music, when it went to 
St. Thomas, New York, and selected a composer of 
anthems for its president, and the editorial pen 
made no objection, nor did editorial mind. even 
question; it only marvelled. Now it repents. 

NEW YORK PRESBYTERIAN ORGANISTS: 
New is the time to mention to your minister that 
the Presbyterian Organists of New York City would 
consider it a compliment, and one well deserved, if 
their names were included this year in the new 
edition of the Presbyterian Hand Book of New York, 
along with the names of the officers, sub officers, 
and sub-sub-subsidized-officers to the tenth generation. 
Or write to the Clerk of the Presbytery, 156 Fifth 
Avenue. This is only elementary recognition which 
the organists should not have to ask for; but appar- 
ently it must be requested. 
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On Reading 


USIC is a world in itself, so com- 
M plete, so illimitable in its possibil- 
ities,so soul satisfying to him who 
immerses himself in its atmosphere, 


that the musician is tempted to withdraw 


from this other world of so-called affairs 
that crowds in upon him and threatens to 
erush him with its dead weight and to build 
for himself a hermit’s hut in the astral 
dream-world of Art where spring is eter- 
nally verdant and the purple bougainvillea 
decks every nook with regal splendor. Happy 
indeed is he whose consciousness has attained 
sure poise beyond the reach of the discord- 
ant vibration of railway and mine strikes, 
murders, international jealousies, political 
bickerings and the petty intriguings of trade. 
He lives a hundredfold more truly than the 
harassed man of the street, the pendulum 
of whose mind oscillates ceaselessly between 
feverish business activity and an equally 
hectic running to and fro in search of a 
recreation that is never truly re-creative. 
The rarer atmosphere he breathes is not soot- 
laden; the purer sunshine that smiles on 
him filters through dancing leaves instead 
of through tautly-strung wires; and his un- 
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shod feet, like those of Atlas in the old fable, 
contact the sources of life instead of hot 
and arid pavements. 

Wise Plato, who walked with God as truly 
as did the Hebrew patriarchs, taught that 
the way of Beauty, Art, is one of the three 
ways that lead to heaven. Therefore bless- 
ed is he whose feet are fixed therein! Of 
the three ways, that of Goodness is the short- 
est, the loneliest, and it seems so beset with 
dangers that few have the courage to choose 
it or the endurance to follow it. The way of 
Truth is laborious, too, and it is longer, for 
the truth-seeker must camp often by the 
way, now to dig deep geological pits, now 
to gather botanical specimens, now to watch 
the stars in their courses. He accumulates 
a heavy packload of proofs before his way 
merges wearily into that of Goodness, But 
of the three that of Beauty is by far the long- 
est. It sets out through sunny meadows and 
beside shady brooks, “mid pleasures and 
palaces” that delight the eye and intoxicate 
the senses. Eventually, of course, it begins 
its ascent and the way grows rougher and 
thornier until it merges into that of Truth; 
but Klingsor gardens allure to sensuality 
and forgetfulness, and unless one is on his 
guard the hours and days of summer melt 
away and sober autumn surprises him be- 
fore he has reaped the sheaves of life’s 
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harvest. It is a seducive, often a selfish 
way. The kindly old Abbé in “Abbé Pierre” 
but echoes Plato’s wisdom when he thinks of 
mankind “as treading a long, long road, a 
road that has no ending, urged on by the 
divine yearning that was never meant to 
cease, yet which often wearies of its search 
or is deluded by the seductive cheer of rest- 
ing places along the way...... Such a rest- 
ing place is Art, where poets and painters 
and sculptors and musicians tarry, to find 
their love fulfilled forevermore.” 

If the musician is urged on by this “di- 
vine yearning” so ceaselessly that it gives 
him rest neither night nor day, he is not 
in danger from temptation. Let him build 
his hermit’s hut and breathe the rarified at- 
mosphere of star-dust; he will not err in 
the way. But for most of us it is safer to 
cast an anchor to windward to keep us 
from drifting. As it is for most of us that I 
am writing I want to suggest some reading 
that may help us to keep in touch with the 
practical and cultural march of affairs on 
the mundane sphere upon which our phys- 
icality functions. 

First of all, we should know the news. 
I do not mean that we should follow the 
sordid details of every murder trial or the 
machinations of trade barons to obtain un- 
deserved tarriff concessions. I do not even 
mean that we should read the daily papers 
if we revolt at the nauseating filth of gos- 
sip and propaganda in which the reader 
is forced to wallow. One has a mild and 
legitimate curiosity about the doings of his 
fellow-townsmen — to know that Moses 
Bovine has painted his cow-barn and that 
Arabella Noyes sang in the Methodist choir 
last Sunday. By all means let us keep a- 
breast of local happenings by the perusal 
of the social column. But for national and 
international affairs the Literary Digest (or 
some similar periodical if another such ex- 
ists) is worth a dozen daily papers, for it 
gives a digest of the best editorial opinion 
in the country, and sometimes abroad, on 
both sides of every important political ques- 
tion, and it gives it wholly without bias. 
It is not up-to-the minute, of course, for 
it takes time to assemble newspapers from 
Boston and San Francisco and to digest 
their contents; but up-to-the-minute news is 
pretty sure to be contradicted in the next 
issue and valuable time is lost in learning 
and unlearning much that is not true any- 
way. Furthermore, most newspaper com- 


ment is of little value in the last analysis, 
for it is not founded on understanding of 
basic principles. American newspapers 
printed pages of German news between 1900 
and 1914; yet a professor of history in a 
middle western university was the only man, 
so far as I know, who penetrated sufficiently 
beneath the surface to plot the curve of 
Germany’s course and predict the outcome. 

Quite apart from the few minutes spent 
in absorbing the news of the day, every 
musician should undertake a course of read- 
ing. It should be planned as carefully as 
a dinner, and should include a heavy course, 
a cultural course, and something light for 
dessert. Therefore at least three books 
should be kept on hand at a time. Never 
mind how much one may use his brain at 
the studio, he should set it another task 
at home; but it should be a different one. 
The mind never tires; but it does demand 
a change of focus. 

For the teacher occupied with music from 
early morning until sundown there need be 
no further music. The mind has already 
had quite enough. But for those whose 
minds are not otherwise overburdened with 
it, reading along the line of music should be 
a regular part of the stay-at-home evening’s 
recreation, And it should be serious read- 
ing — not from the pages of a music 
news sheet. It is impossible to outline a 
course that will meet all needs; each must 
construct his own five-foot book-shelf. But 
let us start with Grove’s Dictionary. Why 
not read it carefully, almost article by art- 
icle? It would be a task for a whole year, 
perhaps even longer; but its volumes con- 
tain a surprising amount of musical erud- 
ition and its information is as accurate as 
it is possible to make it. On the subject of 
accoustics there are always Helmholz, Tyn- 
dall, and other authorities; or, more recent- 
ly, Prof. Dayton Miller of the Case School 
in Cleveland, who has done research work 
on the quality of musical sounds and has 
published his results in what physicists agree 
is one of the most interesting as 
well as available contributions to the 
subject. In history there is the en- 
eyclopedic volume of Waldo Selden 
Pratt, excellent in arrangement and gener- 
ally accurate in detail. Dr, Eaglefield Hull 
has written a book on modern harmony that 
lays bare the secrets of Debussy, Ravel, 
Schoenberg, and other ultra-modern com- 
posers; withal it reads more fascinatingly 
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than many novels. Dr. Audsley has aroused 
much discussion by his original theories, 
outlined in many articles in THe AMERICAN 
OrGANIST, and in his delightful book, The 
Organ of the Twentieth Century”; and there 
is also his “Organ Stops”, a dictionary which 
is more than worth detailed study. It is 
hardly necessary to mention “The Art of 
Organ Building’, in two large volumes, 
profusely illustrated — the finest treatise on 
the organ ever published — of which one 
eritie says, “It will live for its beautiful 
English alone.” There is a thin volume 
written by Ernest M. Skinner, in which he 
has explained his theory of present-day or- 
gan building. A new book has recently ap- 
peared in England, “English Organ Cases”, 
by Andrew Freeman. There are two prac- 
tical books by Gordon Balch Nevin, one more 
extensive by Everett E. Truette, others by 
Demarest, Me Dougall, Dickinson, Mills, ete. 
ete. — a wealth of literature on the organ 
that cannot safely be neglected. And finally, 
there is the new quarterly, “The Organ”, 
published in England, which gives Ameri- 
cans the English viewpoint, as well as great 
quantities of English organ history. 

These are but hints; each must consult 
his own taste and needs. But let there al- 
ways be some serious musical reading on 


hand. 
Athan Gre 


A Three-Course Diet 


VERYBODY should read--i.e.--study-- 
E philosophy. The man who has no 
philosophy of life “is like a wave 

of the sea driven with the wind and tossed.” 
He has no system of thought where- 
by to determine the correlation of ideas. 
His mind instead of ‘being a set of 
well-ordered pigeon-holes in which are filed 
the impressions that have crowded in upon 
him is a disorderly catch-all into which has 
been thrown everything that has come his 
way. When he needs an idea he does not 
know where to find it; indeed, he seldom 
knows whether he has it. The chief value 
of philosophy to him who studies it is not in 
the thought of the man who formulated the 
system, valuable as that may be; it is in 
the training that it gives in systematic think- 


ing. Most of us eventually re-build the 
bridge for ourselves, either tearing down the 
old one altogether or remodelling it to suit 
our needs. But we should never have crossed 
in the first place if somebody had not built 
a bridge. 

It makes little real difference which of 
the numerous philosophical systems one 
makes his own, so long as it is not wildly 
irrational. The different philosophies are 
like the different religious sects; each is a 
serious effort to solve the same problem 
that others are trying to solve. “Truth is 
one; men call it by different names.” Plato 
is the father of philosophy, and most phil- 
osophizers claim direct descent from him. 
How his old mouth would pucker could he 
taste some of the fruit that has been graft- 
ed onto his tree! If one’s delight is in ab- 
stractions the deep still waters of 
Emmanuel Kant will delight his soul; 
but they demand a strong, sure swim- 
mer. The genial Hegel seeks to har- 
monize Greek ontology and Kantain 
psychology; he is a favorite with theo- 
logically-inclined minds. The transcenden- 
tal Emerson dips cupfuls of wisdom from 
the stream of Being. Much flows by be-- 
tween dips, but there is elixir of life in 
every drop. In my day Schopenhauer, the 
inspirer of Wagner, was considered the mu- 
sicians’s philosopher. Now-a-days it may 
well be the Frenchman Bergson. The read- 
er to whom German offers no difficulty will 
find Schopenhauer’s “Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung” delightful reading Bergson’s 
French is said to be of erysta!line limpidity. 
I have read Bergson only in the excellent 
English translation. Whatever one elects to 
study should be mastered; there should be 
no halfway dilettantism. A single volume 
of Bergson is enough for a winter’s diges- 
tion, and the works of a single philosopher 
should be re-read until his process of 
thought becomes one’s own. 

Cultural reading begins with Homer and 
Genesis and ends with Gilbert Chesterton 
or Edward Arlington Robinson — or whom- 
ever one accepts as the latest voice. In the 
first place, a musician should know some- 
thing of the history and criticism of the 
correlative arts — of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, ete. Then there is the broad fie!d 
of drama, from Aeschylus and Shakespeare 
to Ibsen and John Masefield. I know of no 
modern drama — and Shakespeare is mod- 
ern: by comparison ~— more fascinating 
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either to see and hear or to read than a 
tragedy of Euripides or the biblical Job. 
The range of English poetry, from Chaucer 
to Alfred Noyes and Amy Lowell, is a 
treasure house in itself. Browning alone 
offers mater‘al for a lifetime of study. 

The English Bible should not be omitted. 
It is a truism that our literary culture is 
derived from three sources — Greek myth- 
ology, Shakespeare, and the Bible. How 
many of us can claim speaking acquaintance 
with any one of them? Now the Bible is a 
most unattractive volume when approached 
through the 1600 pages of double-ruled 
columns and neatly numered chapters and 
paragraphs of the ordinary King James 
edition. In appearance it resembles a tariff 
schedule or a catalogue of antiquities in 
the British Museum. It does not look one- 
half so interesting as a Sears-Roebuck ecat- 
alogue. But try it in the handy pocket vol- 
umes of the Modern Readers’ edition, in 
which Professor Moulton has _ explained 
Hebrew literary forms and arranged the 
text attractively and intelligently; and sup- 
plement the Bible reading with well-chosen 
explanatory literature, with books by enter- 
taining writers like Badé and Kirsopp Lake; 
and the Bible will literally be found to be 
— what we have been content to believe on 
hearsay evidence — a storehouse of literary 
gems. 

Every effort is being made now-a-days to 
elucidate Bible meaning. The Bible is a 
record of what men as human as ourselves 
have progressively thought about God; there- 
fore it is no sacrilege to dissect the text and 
apply it to the ordinary methods of literary 
criticism. If the book of Isaiah is a collect- 
ion of writings belonging to three different 
epochs, why should we not know it? The 
solution of each problem throws additional 
light upon our understanding of the density 
of “ce'oud and darkness” through which the 
Spirit had to penetrate to lighten the un- 
foldment of the Hebrew nation. 

In these days, too, we face a new and to 
many a startling conception of God and 
religion. It is an effort to translate God’s 
omnipresence,omniscience, and omnipotence, 
into terms of daily living. There is nothing 
new about this, of course. Catholic mystics 


in the middle ages, Hindu mystics of all 
ages, saints and martyrs of all faiths, have 
been way-showers. The modern phenomenon 
is the cordial reception of the idea by the 
masses that are beginning to yearn for a 
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religion that will do the things that Jesus 
did. This movement has given rise to. a 
voluminous literature on metaphysical sub- 
jects. Most of it is of little permanent val- 
ue: but one’s culture is not complete with- 
out a familiarity with the philosophy . of 
Thomas Troward, the leading exponent of 
what is ealled New Thought; with the writ- 
ings of Charles Fillmore of Kansas City, 
founder of the Unity movement; with the 
works of Mary Baker Eddy, pioneer in the 
field and founder of Christian Science; and 
possibly also with less widely-known books 
by Mrs. Cramer and Mrs. James, whose par- 
ticular movement is known as Divine Science 
—practieally Christian Science unhampered 
by the doctrine of Eddy infallibility. It 
is of no importance what one’s pet creed 
may be; he owes it to himself to open his 
mind to cultural influences that are leaven- 
ing the lump of indifference to spiritual 
things. A musician especially, cannot afford 
to sleep; for music is a spiritual force and 
therefore closely allied to these other spirit- 
ual forees whose existence is being re-dis- 
covered. 


Light reading is as essential as heavy to 
one’s cultural well-being. “All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Even 
“a, little nonsense now and then is relished 
by the wisest of men.” No one can plan a 
course in light reading for another. One 
takes his Sunday in church, another pre- 
fers his sundae from a soda fountain; one 
reads “Main” another “Ptomaine Street.” 
“Jorn Uhl,” “Jean Christophe,” “Old Wives’ 
Tales,” “Small Souls,” “Ethan Frome,” “The 
Growth of the Soil,” “Abbé Pieree”—these 
are some of the works of fiction that have 
interested me from the thousands that have 
appeared in the last twenty years. . In 
drama “Rosmersholm” appeals to me more 
strongly than “The Great Divide.” They 
are all books of little dramatic movement. 
I suppose they would be called books of 
“soul adventure;” and another would yawn 
over them. It is wholly a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. 

One should not. waste too much time on 
mggazine short stories. They are fragment- 
ary and exert a pernicious influence. For 
the most part they are weak in plot and 
faulty in construction, pot-boilers run the 
mo!d of the latest good-seller. Nor should 
one sclect hit and miss from a public li- 
brary shelf, lured by the color of the cover 
or the legibility: of the type. There are 
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capable critics whose business it is to digest 
the enormous output of our. fiction publish- 
ers and give unbiassed judgement. If one 
follows their advice he will at least be saved 
from the worst books; and from the others 
he may choose whatever appeals to his taste 
or need. One should occasionally re-read 
one of the older books. A fair balance 
would be to read one standard work of 
fiction for every two new books; and if one 
reversed this order he would not lose much. 
Some people never read a book that has 
not stood the test of two years’ circulation. 
Under this plan, needless to say, many books 
are eliminated altogether. 

Well, after a few years of this more or 
less intensive culture, what then? The best 
thing I can suggest is to stand off and sur- 
vey the product. ‘Cultivation is soil prep- 
aration, the adding of dressing, a digging 
about the roots. It is not the plant. No- 


thing develops from without; all unfolds 
from within. “Growth is not the addition 
of anything to our truce nature or to our 
real self; it is the opening out of the true 
and eternal self.” Unless our cultivation 
has stimulated this growth of the plant, this 
unfolding of the self from within, our labor 
has been but “vanity and vexation of spirit ;” 
for 

“Truth lies within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things...... 

There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fulness; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


Bytha. Gre 


Organ Music in Paris Churches 


IV. St. Eustache 
MARSHALL BIDWELL 


Y FIRST VISITS to the churches of 

St. Eustache and La Madeleine were 

~~ dissappointments, because the Grand 

Orgue of the former was apparently not in 

use, and in the case of the latter there was 

no music of any kind. However, by per- 

sistent efforts I managed to have better luck 

in my later visits, although at no time when 

I was in Paris were the Grand Orgues of 
either church in use. 

The Church of St. Eustache is one of the 
most important ones in Paris, and it also 
has a history, as it was begun in 1532 or 
1533, and several eminent men lie buried 
there — Voltaire, Colbert, and others. The 
funeral rites of Mirabeau were solemnized 
there in 1791. The exterior is not as hand- 
some as it is bulky, and certainly the sur- 
roundings are foreboding enough, as the 
church is situated in the midst of the chief 
market place of Paris, and Sunday morning 
seems to be the busiest time of all the week. 
Almost at the very doors of the church, 
poultry, fish, game, and other produce are 
sold, and the place is a hubbub. The church 
is Renaissance in style, except the heavy 
West Portal with its Dorie and Ionic col- 
umns. The building was entirely restored 
after a fire in 1844, but I rather judged by 


the appearance of the West Portal that shells 
had done some damage during the war. 

The interior is handsome and has a great 
number of lofty pillars, which gives the nave 
the effect of being very high in proportion 
to the length and width of the church. It 
is a big church, however, as the length of 
the interior is about 350 feet, width 144 feet, 
and height 108 feet. It has the usual 
chapels, one of which contains a small organ. 
There are some fine old frescoes and some 
modern paintings in the chapels. 

There are many things of interest in this 
church, but what interested me most was the 
fact that it possesses one of the _ best 
organs and an organist of international rep- 
utation — Joseph Bonnet. I consider it a 
misfortune that I could not hear him on his 
own instrument, as he was away during the 
summer. Batiste was organist here for 
twenty-two years. The organ, having four 
manuals and seventy-two registers, is an ex- 
tremely well-balanced instrument, as one 
would see by a glance at the specifications. 
It was built by Merklin in 1879; the Recit 
alone is enclosed. The organ case is very 
handsome, and, like all the important organs 
of Paris, it seems to belong to the architec- 
ture which surrounds it. I wish that some 
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of our church committees could see these 
beautiful instruments and realize how won- 
derfully they fit in with the architecture. 
Instead of hiding our organs behind a screen 
or in some far away corner, let us give the 
King of Instruments its rightful place of 
importance in the church. 


The Grand Orgue, as I have said, was not 
in use; I believe it was under repairs. There 
was a tremendous amount of scaffolding in 
the center and on one side of the nave, so 
that only a small portion of the building 
was being used for services. The High 
Mass began at 9:45, and I stayed long 
enough to hear some good improvising on 
the part of the choir organist, while during 
the Offertory he played a Bach CiorRALE. 
The plain-song of the choir was almost con- 
tinual, and the orgue de choeur took the 
place of the Grand Orgue in its interludes 
to the psalms and canticles. At one time, 
the choir (which to my surprise contained 
a number of women) sang what may have 
been a Palestrina motet. It was well sung, 
too, for a make-shift choir. I regret that 
I cannot give an account of a typical music- 
al service at this splendid church. I am to!d 
that an orchestra is used to supplement the 
organs on important festivals. Again I am 
reminded that the summer is the worst time 
to hear music to advantage. 


After several visits to La Madeleine, or 
the Chureh of Mary Magdalene, I finally 
heard some music, although here also the 
Grand Orgue was silent. This handsome 
edifice was begun in 1806 by Napoleon, who 
intended it for a “Temple of Glory”, and 
later, Louis XVIII. intended it to be an 
expiatory church with monuments to Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette. None of these 
intentions were carried out, and it was fin- 
ished and opened for Roman Catholic wor- 
ship in 1842. It is a most impressive and 
striking edifice, being in the style of a Greek 
temple, and surrounded by a most impos- 
ing colonnade of fifty or more Corinthian 
pillars. This church, along with that of 
Notre-Dame, is too well known to warrant 
any detailed description. The interior forms 
a single spacious hall, with the usual side 
chapels behind which are colonnades bear- 
ing galleries. The church is rather dark, as 
the ceiling consists of three copulas and a 
hemicycle and all the light comes from above, 
there being no windows. In addition to the 
numerous sculptures and paintings at the 
sides there is a fine group in marble on the 
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High Altar, and above the altar is a large 
fresco. The interior is about 355 feet long. 
It does one a lasting good to just sit down 
and drink in all the beauty of the place. 
How few people there are who can ever 
take time from the mad rush of modern 
life to do a thing like this! But is it not 
worth while? 











JOSEPH BONNET 
Organist of St. Eustache 


The Madeliene should interest us because 
not only Saint-Saens, but Dubois, and 
Fauré have been organists there. The pres- 
ent incumbent of this post is M. Dallier. 
Thé organ is considerably smaller than those 
we have been discussing so far, having four 
manuals and forty-eight registers, built by 
Cavaillé-Coll in 1846. The Recit has only 
eight registers (enclosed). This church 
seems to have the reputation of having the 
most interesting musical services of all the 
churches of Paris, though I very much doubt 
whether it has the best--they may be the most 
elaborate, as here also an orchestra is used 
on certain festival occasions. At the ser- 
vices which I attended, the orgue de choeur 
(placed behind the High Altar) had all the 
improvising to do in addition to accompan- 
ing the choir, and during the Offertory the 
ANDANTE from Franck’s Piece SyMPHON- 
IQUE left a very soothing effect after the 
rather harsh singing of the choir. The lat- 
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ter contained some good men’s voices but 
exceedingly shrill boy’s voices. They ap- 
parently used their chest tones all the way 
up, and often sang off pitch. 

So much for La Madeleine, the most fash- 
ionable church in Paris. It is littlé enough 
and almost unfair for me to say anything 


about the services during vacation time, as 
it does not do justice to a church that un- 
doubtedly has fine music at other times of 
the year. La Madeleine was always filled 
to overflowing when I was there; it is cen- 
trally located and is visited by a great many 
Americans. 


The Canadian College Convention 
ALFRED E. WHITEHEAD 


for Conventions is undoubted. Who 

shall say why? Whatever may be the 

reason, the recent Convention of the 
Canadian College of Organists attracted Vis- 
itors from Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, and 
even as far afield as Tarrytown and Phila- 
delphia, eager and athirst, ready to imbibe 
—to imbibe?—yes, to imbibe, drink, absorb, 
of the fountain supplied by two full days of 
fellowship, fine musie and fruitful discus- 
sions. Everything was propitious, and the 
Executive can be assured that the Conven- 
tion was extraordinarily successful. 


The College was formed in Toronto some 
years ago by a group including Dr. A. Ham, 
Dr. Torrington, Dr. Sanders, and Mr. A. 
Davey. These men wisely took the Royal 
College of Organists of London as their 
prototype, and for several years it has en- 
joved a steady growth, guided by Dr. Ham, 
of St. James Cathedral, Toronto, as Pres- 
ident. The strength of the College rested 
mostly in Toronto, the musical center of 
the Dominion, and the surrounding district ; 
today Toronto, with a group of really re- 
markable musicians, must be regarded as 
the headquarters of the College. Examin- 
ations for Associateship and Fellowship have 
been held yearly at different centers, many 
recitals have been given, Annual Conven- 
tions at Toronto have taken place, and last- 
ly, for a long term, a College “Journal” 
was published under the editorship of Mr. 
Killmaster. These activities have secured 
for the College a large support, most of the 
leaders and many of the rank and file of the 
organist’s profession in the Dominion be- 
coming members. 

The following are the officers for the com- 
ing year: 


T* PRESENT popularity of Quebec 


Honorary President: Dr. Albert Ham, 
F.R.C.O. 
President: Dr. Healey Willan, F.R.C.O. 


Secretary-Treasurer: I. G. Langlois, 
Mus. Bae. 
Registrar: Charles E. Wheeler, F.C.C.O. 
Vice Presidents: 
Dr. Percival J. Illesley, F.R.:C.0O. 
H. A. Fricker, Mus. Bae., F.R.C.O. 
W. H. Hewlett, Mus. Bae. 
Richard Tattersall 
C. E. Wheeler, F.C.C.O. 
Council: 
J. Bearder, F.R.C.O. 
G. M. Brewer 
A. H. Egerton, F.R.C.O. 
F.G. Killmaster, B.A., Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O. 
Dr. E. MacMillan, F.R.C.O. 
W. A. Montgomery, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O. 
H. E. J. Vernon, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O. 
F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O. 
Dr. Alfred E. Whitehead, F.C.C.O. 


At the Council meetings held on the morn- 
ings of the two days much business was 
transacted under the presidency of Dr. Per- 
cival Illsley, F. R. C. O., organist of St. 
George’s Church, Montreal. The election of 
Dr. Willan as the next President was a most 
popular move. All Canadian organists are 
proud of the fact that a church musician 
who is second to none in any English speak- 
ing country is resident in Canada. He, 
Dr. Willan, is not only a composer of much 
monumental church and organ music, a fine 
executant, and one of the really great living 
improvisateurs; but a man of genial charm 
and unassuming manner, and he endeared 
himself to all who attended the Convention. 

Dr. Albert Ham is still to be Honorary 
President — an office which he well deserves, 
for his own sake, for his pioneer work in 
connection with the College, for his able 
piloting during some trying years. Long 
may he continue to give the College the 
benefit of his great experience. 

The College has decided to wage war a- 
gainst those institutions especially in Can- 
ada that are showering broadcast certain 
bogus degrees and will publish a list of 
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Canadian musicians who hold a degree from 
a bona-fide source. Then too, much will be 
done during the coming year to extend the 
formation of local centers. These have al- 
ready been formed in Toronto, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, London, and Winnipeg, 
and it is hoped that before long strong and 


R. Oct. Pelletier, of St. James Cathedral, 
Montreal, the dean of Montreal organists, 
who has been playing for nearly sixty years. 
He was heartily welcomed by Dr. Illsley, 
who expressed the wish of the College that 
more of the French-Canadian musicians 
would lend it their support. At this func- 





HEALEY WILLAN, MUS. DOC., F. R. C. 0., C. C. O. 
President of the Canadian College of Organists 


active centers will be formed at the other 
points East and West, from Halifax to Van- 
couver. 

Dr. Illsley made an ideal president at the 
College dinner served at the Windsor Hotel, 
when about forty organists and their friends 
were present. In a capital speech he rapid- 
ly scanned the history of the organist, al- 
luding to the importance to the community 
of the well-equipped church organist. He 
welcomed Vice-President Fry of the Nation- 
al Association of Organists, U. S. A., and 
spoke warmly of his hopes that there would 
always be a close sympathy between the or- 
ganists of Canada and those of the great 
republic to the south. Many excellent 
speeches followed: by Henry S. Fry of Phil- 
adelphia, in which- he brought greetings 
from his own Association and from the Or- 
gan Player’s Club; by Dr. Ham, Principal 
Fosbery of Lower Canada College; J. H. 
Lauer of Montreal; H. A. Fricker of Toron- 
to; “Miss” Willan, who gave a happy little 
reply to “the ladies” toast; Organist Yates 
of Tarrytown, N. Y.; Capt. Mitchell of Phil- 
adelphia; and others. A guest of honor was 


tion Walter Uffelman, B. Se., was presented 
with the diploma of Associateship of the 
College. 

On Tuesday afternoon the members as- 
sembled at St. George’s Church Hall to hear 
several short papers. Dr. Ham led the way 
with a paper pleading for different and bet- 
ter arrangements for a College Journal. It 
will be interesting to see what happens. Mr. 
H. A. Fricker, conductor of the famous 
Mendelssohn choir of Toronto, followed with 
a short address on “community singing.” 

In a very useful and practical talk he 
pointed out that the present movement was, 
after all, not a new one. “There is nothing 
new under the Sun”, and “community sing- 
ing” is simply a modification of the desire 
to sing which prompted the Glee Clubs of 
the eighteenth century, and the subsequent 
choral societies. The great Festivals of 
Europe and America are noble and useful 
examples of community music. He reminded 
his hearers that they as organists had charge 
of a great community form — the hymn. 
He pleaded for more congregational sing- 
ing, and that it should be as expressive as 
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possible. This could be brought about only 
by congregational rehearsals, and he gave 
interesting description of the methods em- 
ployed by Dr. Walford Davies of the his- 
torie Temple church, London, and by Sidney 
Nicholson, of Westminster Abby. Refer- 
ring to the music used for Community Sing- 
ing at the present day, he deplored the fact 
that it was, more often than not, unworthy 
of being chosen, and exhorted his hearers to 
do their best to see that finer songs were 
used — there was a wealth of material in 
those of Canadian, American, and English 
song-writers, folk songs of English and 
French-Canadian origin, the best songs of 
Stephen Foster, ete. 

Mr. Fricker is a fluent and forceful speak- 
er, and interested his hearers not only by his 
very practical address, but also by his con- 
tributions to the discussions which followed 
the various papers. 

Mr. Henry Graves, who, by the way, grad- 
uated as Mus, Bac. at Durham with Mr. 
Fricker in the early years of this century, 
then read a paper. He is organist of St. 
Stephen’s church Montreal, and for a hobby, 
studies anthropology. 

Mr. C. E. Wheeler, organist of the First 
Presbyterian church, London, Ont., then 
read a paper on “Organ Recitals for Child- 
ren”, which is herewith reproduced. 

The organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal who is also the writer of this re- 
port read a short paper dealing with the 
ease of the organist of the small city and 
how the College could help him, The speak- 
er pointed out that he was a native of a 
small city, a cathedral city of East Anglia, 
was trained there, and all his life, until re- 
céntly, had lived in small isolated cities. 
He spoke of the difficulties which confront 
the small-town organist, who is often a fine 
artist, well-trained and a keen worker, but 
who has a hard fight with isolation, small- 
town taste, and a lack of material. The 
College could do'much to help him, the rural 
orgarfist, out of the ruts, by means of Con- 
ventions; a stronger College Journal; the 
fostering of choral and instrumental com- 
petitions; and a more vigorous pushing of 
the Examinations. The speaker advocated 
the’ formation of a Circulating Library for 
the use of members — the library to con- 
sist of orchestral scores, full scores of the 
less hackneyed great choral works, a few 
voeal seores of the best character, and a few 
standard works on orchestration, organ build- 


ing, and the various branches of music 
theory, with such books as Parry’s “Bach”, 
Schwetzer’s “Bach”, Coward’s “Choral Tech- 
nic”, ete. 

Dr. Mae Millan, in the discussion which 
followed, advocated the formation of some- 
thing of an information bureau type, es- 
pecially with regard to church and choir 
music. Mr. Henry Fry then told the Can- 
adians of the system adopted by which Na- 
tional Association, whereby any organist 
could obtain information respecting diffi- 
culty, publisher, price, ete. of music required. 

The remaining paper by Mr. F. L. Will- 
goose of London, Ont., on “The Trend of 
Modern Music”, was unavoidably left over 
to some future date, owing to the fact that 
the discussions following each paper had 
taken up so much time. It was greatly re- 
gretted that a paper on such an interesting 
subject had to be shelved even if only for 
the time being. 

Wednesday afternoon was set aside for an 
informal “At Home” at the Country Club, 
St. Lambert. This was reached by automo- 
bile or railroad over the Victoria Bridge, a 
two-mile structure spanning the St. Lawrence. 
The trip took us through the docks, and the 
busy, variegated scene, brightened by the 
weather, was unforgetable, At the Country 
Club we had an ideal opportunity for co- 
mingling, and I had several interesting chats. 
I learned from Dr. Willan of his work at St. 
Mary Magdelene Church, Toronto, where he 
has a chancel choir and a gallery choir, en- 
thusiastically singing plain-song under his 
expert guidance. As is well known, Dr. Wil- 
lan gave up the finest organ in Canada St. 
Paul’s, Bloor St., Toronto) to go to a church 
that was anxious to put on the kind of 
musie this fine musician loves, and for which 
he was trained by one of the greatest organ- 
ists of the last century, Dr. Hoyte. It is to 
be hoped that at the next Convention Dr. 
Willan may be asked to give a demonstration 
of either Improvisation or Plainsong, the 
latter subject with the aid of his forces at 
St. Mary Magdelene. 

Another conversation brought out some 
interesting reminiscences of W. T. Best, 
Varley Roberts, and others of the old guard. 
This was with Mr. Yates of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
From Dr. Mac Millan I got an insight into 
his prison life in Ruhleben during the war. 
It was here he wrote his “ENGLAND”, to 
words by Swineburn, an orchestral and 
choral work of unusually fine qualities. It 
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is a pity so much has been made of the fact 
that it was written during prison confine- 
ment, as this sensationalism has tended to 
divert attention from the real significance 
of the work itself. It is not only exceedingly 
skillful, with modern leanings, but there is 
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ERNEST Mac MILLAN, MUS. DOC., F. R. C. O., 
Cc. C. O. One of the most prominent of Canada’s 
younger generation of organists, and a composer 
of note 


much of exquisite beauty in it. The first 
(choral) movement is superb music. 

Mr. Fricker is always an interesting con- 
versationalist, but when he warms up on the 
subject of the Mendelsohn Choir, it is worth 
listening. (By the way, isn’t it strange that 
a choir named for a composer of, say, “St. 
Paul”, should be singing the “SEA SyMpH- 
ony” of Vaughn Williams and music by 
Ducasse — Mendelsohn would be happier 
no doubt at the knowledge that Palestrina 
and Bach were also drawn upon for the 
programs of this world-famous choir.) I 
asked the conductor what his choir would 
sing on the occasion of their visit to Montreal 
this season. “Oh, I cannot say now”, was 
the reply. “but some Bach and Palestrina 
you may be sure.” “The unaccompanied 
Bach?” “Yes.” And that commenced Mr. 
Fricker upon the difficulty of providing fine 
orchestral accompaniments, especially of the 
Bach Cantatas, Passion Music, ete. and of 
modern music, such as that by Elgar, Ban- 
tock, and others. I asked him if he sub- 


scribed to the opinion of some who declare 
that Oratorio is dead, not the oratorio of 
Handel and Mendelsohn merely, but the fine 
works by certain living composers, especially 
such a work as “ATALANTA” (Bantock). “Not 
at all, despite the fact that chamber-music 
and other forms are becoming more popular, 
and also despite the counter-influence of 
many modern things, such as the moving 
picture shows.” “On the whole, the old 
dramatic eantatas such as Elgar’s early works 
up to ‘Kine Oxar’, are dead, are they not?” 
“Yes, but ‘THe Dream’, ‘THe Kinepoms’, 
‘Tir ApostiEs’, have a long life ahead of 
them....not out here; we, on the whole, both 
performers. and listeners, are not ready for 
them; but certainly in Europe.” 

The finale of the Convention was held in 
St. George’s Church, of which the retiring 
president, Dr. Illsley, is organist. An ef- 
fective four manual organ by Casavant is 
installed here. A large audience had gather- 
ed to hear the long program. 


THE ORGAN PROGRAM 


Mr. George M. Brewer: 


Pastorale, Op. 65-1 ....... Karg-Elert 
Larghetto, Op. 65-43....... Karg-Elert 
Toceata, Op. 65-13 ........ Karg-Elert 
Mr. Henry S. Fry: 
Choral in A minor ...... Cesar Franck 
SAUOIEC Lobia cou kskubakuxeis Martini 
Choral OGG: sis e canned cwswek Fry 
Mr. W. H. Hewlett: 

Study in 7-4 Rhythm ...... Goodhart 

Scherzo Caprice ............ Bernard 
Mr. Harold Eustace Key: 

ESAS BOON) as 5s a cew'sis.'n's oh Parry 
Dr. Ernest Mac Millan: 

Concert Overture .....6.i0:2 «00% Hollins 
Mr. J. E. F. Martin: 

Variations de Concert ........ Bonnet 
Mr. B. F. Poirier: 

PAPUA vcsisip ins ices ioin seis wile oie Poirier 


Dr. Healy Willan: 
Introduction-Passacaglia-Fugue. . 
.... Willan 
Montreal organ music lovers are well 
aware of the capabilities of both Mr. Brewer 
and Mr. Martin. Much is always expected 
of them, and on this occasion they more 
than met the expectations of their friends. 
The Karg-Elert group was headed by the 
imposing Toccata, and the two quieter 
movements which followed were played with 
a full realization of their tenderness and 

delicacy. 

Mr. Martin’s treatment of the Bonnet Var- 
IATIONS was such as to make the very ut- 
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most of this well-known and effective com- 
position, which calls for clean cut rhythm 
and dexterous playing. It is easy to under- 
stand why the Cesar Franck CHoraLe In A 
MINOR compels the attention of all serious 
organists. It is a veritable Colossus, and it 
received a spacious and imposing interpreta- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Henry Fry, of Phil- 
adelphia, the retiring president of the N.A.O. 
I have heard this composition on many oc- 
casions, but never quite so well played as 
by the distinguished visitor. It was perfect 
organ playing, and touched one of the high 
points of the recital. The well-known Mar- 
tini GAvorrr and Mr. Fry’s own PRELUDE on 
“God of Heaven and Earth”, were both ex- 
cellently played. 

Another interesting group was that played 
—most admirably— by the well-known Ham- 
ilton organist, Mr. W. H. Hewlett. Both the 
7-4 Srupy and the important ScuErRzo-Cap- 
RICE afforded excellent contrast to the rest 
of the program, and Mr. Hewlett must be 
thanked for bringing before us some lesser 
known but very worthy compositions. 

The baritone soloist gave a very satisfac- 
tory rendition one of the best Parry 
solos, “Gop LooKED FOR JUDGEMENT” from 
“Voces Clamantium.” Mr. Key is one of 
the best-known Montreal organists, with a 
gem of an organ at Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, and is additionally fortunate in pos- 


sessing one of the best voices in the city. He 
was sympathetically accompanied by Mr. J. 
E. Martin. 

Dr. Mac Millan gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of Hollin’s new CoNncEeRT OVERTURE, 
which by the way, is dedicated to this gifted 
young Toronto organist. It would be most 
interesting to hear Dr. Mac Millan, who is 
just as fine composer as performer, on some 
organ productions of his own, on a future 
oceasion. It will be something to be greatly 
regretted if the composer of “ENGLAND” 
does not contribute something to organ lit- 
erature worthy of his present achievements 
and of his remarkable organ virtuosity. 

The Metopy of Mons. Poinier, organist of 
the famous Church of Notre Dame, Montreal, 
was very delicately played. 

Much has been said about the gigantic INn- 
TRUDUCTION PASSACAGLIA and Fuaue of Dr. 
Healey Willan’s, and considerable interest 
was aroused by its inclusion in the Conven- 
tion program. The composer was at the 
organ and proved not only that he can write 
remarkable music, music full of complexities 
and technical knots, but can give it a dash- 
ing rendering, full of poetry as well as fire, 
with all the ease in the world. A great and 
noble work, a fine player, a worthy con- 
clusion to an event which must be outstand- 
ing in the history of the Canadian College 
of Organists. 


Organ Recitals for Children 
An Address Before C.C.O. Convention 


CHARLES E. 


tell you something of my views regard- 
ing Organ Recitals for ‘Children. 

May I say that the time at my disposal 
will not permit of anything but an humble 
attempt on my part to enlist your sympathy 
and active cooperation in a movement that 
I am convinced will result in far reaching 
and permanent good. I refer to the educa- 
tional benefits to be derived by the boys and 
girls of our schools from a series of organ 
recitals and talks on matters pertaining to 
the organ. 

This subject was probably suggested by 
my action in introducing the following reso- 
lution at the meeting of our Council of C. 
C. O. O. held in Toronto last year: 

“As one means of creating and stimulating 


I FLAVE been asked by our president to 


WHEELER 


a desire for more and better organ music, 
I would follow the track of all educational- 
ists and begin with the young. I would pro- 
vide, say, one recital a month for the stu- 
dents of our public schools and colleges. 
Such programs to be in keeping with the 
understanding of these students, and given 
at such times that will not interfere with 
their regular studies.” 

The hearty acceptance and indorsement 
of this resolution led me to put it to a prac- 
tical test, the results, of which I now have 
pleasure in placing before this Convention. 

Educationalists for centuries back have 
recognized the advantages derived from an 
early and systematic training, and much 
time and thought, as well as huge sums of 
money, are spent each year for the provid- 
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ing of material intended to adequately equip 
these boys and girls for the future. 

While no doubt there is much to commend 
in the present educational scheme, still one 
is struck with the fact that the study of 
musi¢ receives but scant attention. A meagre 
attempt at elementary theory, and some 
simple sight-reading and vocal effort, seem 
to comprise the musical curricula, and this 
under conditions that allow the music direc- 
tor or supervisor to visit the same class 
only once a month and in most eases, 
the carrying out of his ideas. being 
left with the regular teacher of the 
class or grade, whose hands are already too 
full to find time and interest (except in very 
special cases) for a branch of study that has 
no place in the school examinations, 

The fact that it is given a place even 
among the “small mercies” in an already 
crowded curricula is sufficient proof of its 
value. What other study might be curtailed 
I am not prepared to say, but not until 
these conditions are rectified, and a graded 
system of examinations be made compul- 
sory, will music as taught in our public 
schools receive the attention that it com- 
mands either from teacher or pupil. 

In passing let me give you just one ease, 
the situation as found in my own community. 
There® are twenty-four public schools con- 
taining one hundred and ninety-six rooms, 
with about nine thousand pupils in attend- 
ance. This ground is covered by one music 
director or supervisor. He tells me that 
it is only possible to visit each room once 
a month. What do you think of the sit- 
uation, ladies and gentlemen? I am not ad- 
vocating a complete music course for our 
schools: a step into the higher branches 
of the study of music would be unwise for 
many reasons, but I do say, most emphat- 
ically, that whatever course be decided upon, 
it should at least be given a fair chance. 
In justice to all concerned, abolish the study 
rather than make a joke of it. However, 
it is the attitude of these young people 
towards the organ that I must deal with 
at this particular time. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
average boy or girl receives his or her im- 
pression of organ music, generally speaking, 
from two sources: the church, and the thea- 
ter. True, an occasional recital is given by 
the chureh organist or some distinguished 
visitor, but how many children go, or are 
even encouraged to go? It is quite evident 


from obvious reasons that the theater proves 
to be the stronger attraction, and the greater 
proportion of our youngsters and many older 
people as well form their ideas of organ 
playing from what they hear at these places 
of amusement, from the exaggerated rhythms 
and freak registration so often resorted to 
by certain types of “spot light” performers. 
The point I wish to emphasize is, that child- 
ren, while perhaps not always enthusiastic 
towards things musical, are at that impres- 
sionable age when much can and should be 
done to mouid their tastes towards something 
higher and better. 

I am glad to say that at least one educa- 
tional body has expressed itself in hearty 
sympathy with any action taken to counter- 
act the above condition. The following letter 
contains not only a ery for help, but also a 
note of appreciation of one whose humble 
efforts were given with the hope that others 
would follow: 

“T am directed by the Board of Education 
of the city of London to express its thanks 
and appreciation of your efforts on behalf 
of good music among the young as exempli- 
fied in the Organ Recital-Lecture given in 
St. Andrew’s Church on the 13th of Febru- 
ary. The members of the Board express 
themselves as very thankful that some effort 
is being made among the young people to 
overcome the effect of jazz, which unfor- 
tunately has a very injurious effect on the 
minds and conduct of all those who come 
under its influence.” 

Regarding the attitude of the press, I will 
read the following extract from the Editor- 
ial column of one of our local papers, which 
not only fully covers the situation, but em- 
bodies the views of our local press as a 
whole: 

“A London musician is the first in Canada 
to introduce the subject of creating and stim- 
ulating a desire for more and better organ 
musie among school children, and the London 
Board of Education is the first to give ap- 
proval of the idea. Mr. Chas. E. Wheeler 
brought the matter up at a meeting of the 
Canadian College of Music in Toronto last 
autumn, and it is to the credit of that body 
that it fell in heartily with the proposal, 
and there is reason to believe it will not 
be long before it will be adopted in at least 
the larger centers of population. In these 
days there seems to be a growing taste for 
the lower order of music known as jazz, 
and if the proposal in question does no 
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more than counteract that it is one which 
might well be adopted wherever there are 
schools. But it is expected to accomplish 
more than that; it will tend to earry still 
further what is being so well achieved by 
‘he music director of the city schools, Mr. 
Quantz. Many a child with natural musi- 
eal talent has passed through life without 
his or her possibilities becoming known, for 
no other reason than downright neglect. 
Then too, every child is a lover of music, 
and if the taste is not properly cultivated 
and directed jazz and rag-time lovers are 
the result. Mr. Wheeler lost no time in 
getting his proposition before the School 
Board, and that body readily showed its 
appreciation of it. The proposition involves 
no expendituré whatever on the part of the 
trustees, the originator of the idea being 
willing to give his services free of charge, 
and no doubt other organists in the city 
will he found equally ready to help in the 
good work. The first of the series of month- 
ly recitals was given on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, when Mr. Wheeler had as his audience 
the pupils of grades VII and VIII and 
their teachers. The course includes in ad- 
dition to the rendition of selections, brief 
talks on organs, illustrated with pictures 
thrown on the screen, and affords an enter- 
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tainment both pleasing and instructive.” 

You will note that this is not from the 
pen of a musician, one who might be con- 
sidered more or less prejudiced, but the 
ideas of a keen-sighted Editor, whose ex- 
pression on educational matters carries 
weight withthe general public. 

Now in the face of this encouragement, 
what is the attitude of -each member of 
this C.C.0.0.? Are you willing to take an 
active part in the propagation of your own 
art? Do you feel it is worth while to place 
at the disposal of the school officials in 
your vicinity (perhaps for a while without 
remuneration) that which has cost you many 
years of hard study? 

It is not an uncommon thing for organ- 
izations of the kind to pass resolutions of 
approval, and there the matter rests — no 
action — nothing done. I do hope these 
few remarks of mine may be the means of 
stirring up some desire on your part to at 
least try this matter out. 

Can you conceive of anything greater, 
than to create in the hearts and minds of 
our boys and girls a lasting desire not only 
to hear the organ played, but with it I trust 
in due time, a discriminating judgement 
that will enable them to appreciate that 
which is best in the realm of organ music. 


How to Write an Organ Specification 


VIII. 


The Concert-Room Organ 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


OLLOWING the method already adopt- 
oe in opening the subject of the stop- 

apportionment of the several manual 
Divisions of the Church Organ; we consider 
it desirable, for the better understanding 
of what is to follow, to commence the pres- 
ent important branch of our subject with a 
brief statement of the general principles on 
which the scientific and artistic Divisional 
and Subdivisional stop-apportionment of the 
true Concert-room Organ should be carried 
out; so as to render the instrument capable 
of readily producing the highest and most 
complex musical effects that could be de- 
manded while under the control of the ac- 
complished musician and organ virtuoso. 
To the ordinary organist it is very question- 
able if the Concert-room Organ, as contem- 
plated by the present advanced scheme 
would appeal; calling, as it certainly would, 


for the exercise of much in new tonal devel- 
opment and special technical control that the 
present old-fashioned Organs have never sug- 
gested. The Concert Organ School of the 
Twentieth Century has yet to be developed, 
in which refinements of tone and expression 
will rule that are litt!e dreamt of today. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. The most responsive and complete sys- 
tem of control must obtain throughout all 
the mechanical sections of the Organ: special 
attention being given to the actions of the 
several Expression Levers, so that the cres- 
cendo and diminuendo effects may be per- 
fectly gradual and smooth. 


II. The Swell-boxes or Swell-chambers must 
be so constructed of suitable materials as 
not to annihilate the most delicate sounds of 
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the inclosed pipe-work when they are com- 
pletely closed. When so closed, the sounds 
from any pipes speaking must be distinctly 
heard, just as are the pianissimo tones of any 
instrument of an orchestra. The present 
craze among a certain class of organists, fos- 
tered by inartistic organ-builders, for pro- 
nounced bursts of sound, or “punch”, as one 
organist has called it, from badly construct- 
ed Swell-boxes or chambers, is indicative of 
a vitiated taste and corrupt musical sense. 
With such organists it is noise at any price; 
it matters little how coarse it may be. In 
our system, in which flexibility of tone is 
equal in importance to expression, great care 
must be paid to the material and construct- 
ion of the Swell-boxes. 


III. The Console is a very important, por- 
tion of the Concert-room Organ, for through 
its medium are transferred the silent, 
inspired powers of the musician to the thou- 
sand expressive voices of the Organ. A 
faulty or insufficient Console will effectually 
cripple the tonal forces of the noblest Organ. 
It must, accordingly, receive the most care- 
ful study and consideration of the Organ 
Architect and Specification writer. It for- 
tunately has received the earnest attention 
of our leading orgdn-builders; and it is safe 
to say that a certain class of Consoles made 
in this country surpass everything of the 
class made abroad. Indeed, it would seem 
that so far as the mechanical equipment of 
the Electric Console is concerned the acme 
of perfection is reached. This can hardly 
be said of the visible draw-stop action: cer- 
tain Consoles showing an unwise adherence 
to old-fashioned flat jamb methods, and the 
old draw-stop knobs. 


There are a few important details that 
must be taken care of by the Specification 
writer. Regarding the manual claviers, he 
should specify that the natural keys be 
plated with the finest ivory, not less than 
one-tenth of an inch thick; and that no im- 
itation ivory be used in any portion touched 
by the finger: that-the sharp keys be formed 
of the finest, kiln-dried jet-black ebony— 
all keys highly finished. That the draw-stops 
be of the rocking-lever or hinged-pendant 
form, disposed semi-elliptically so as to be 
easily reached by the fingers. The coupler- 


touches to occupy a convenient central po-° 


sition. Different colorings may be applied 
to the draw-stops and couplers to denote the 
Divisions of the instrument to which they be- 


long. The Pedal Organ clavier to be radia- 
ting and concave of the most approved 
form;* constructed of close-grained oak or 
beech, having sharps of ebony or rosewood. 
The Expression Levers to be faced with beech, 
and flat and straight, four and a half inches 
broad, and set half an inch apart: all con- 
veniently grouped in a central position. The 
other mechanical controls to be provided 
and placed in the positions now commonly 
approved. The design, , woods, and finish 
should be clearly specified for all exposed 
parts of the Console. . 


IV. The Grand and Foundation Organ, com- 
manded by the First Clavier, shall be char- 
acterized throughout by great fullness and 
dignity of tone, based on the Pure Organ- 
tones of the Principats and Driapasons of 
16 ft. and 8 ft. pitch; upon which shall be 
builé a complete harmonic-corroborating 
structure of Pure Organ-tone, embracing the 
principal octave, all the mutation and the 
compound stops. 

To this firm foundation shall be added 
such stops of unimitative Flute Organ-tone 
and Viol Organ-tone as may be considered 
necessary to impart richness and vivid color- 
ings to the different volumes of Pure Organ- 
tone, and to render varied and highly ef- 
fective registration of the D1apasons pos- 
sible, 

To these stops shall be added impressive 
voices, furnished by the unimitative chorus 
lingual stops of 16 ft., 8 ft., and 4 ft. pitch. 
All the stops apportioned to this Grand 
Organ shall be special in their tones, and 
have no duplication in any other Division 
of the instrument. In voicing they must be 
unique. Individuality of voice throughout 
the entire tonal structure of the Organ is a 
basic principle in our system. 

The stop-apportionment shall be arranged 
in two groups of contrasting tonalities: the 
principal one of which shall be exposed and 
stationary in tone; and the other inclosed in 
a Swell-box; and rendered flexible in strength 
of voice; and also expressive, when vivid 
dashes of color are to be imparted to the 
staid voices of the DiAPasons, and when im- 
pressive crescendo and diminuendo effects 
are required. Some experts hold that the 
entire Grand Organ should be inclosed; but, 
in the case of a large Organ, we do not agree 
with this view. No labial stops suffer so 


* The Specification writer should consider the 
claims of the Audsley-Willis Pedal Clavier, which 
is fully described and illustrated in Chapter VII of 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century”. 
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greatly by inclosure as ¢he perfectly voiced 
DIAPASONS. 

We have long advised placing the Grand 
Organ on the First Clavier; having been 
convinced from our studies that it is the 
most convenient and only logical position. 
Other and great authorities have now reached 
the same conclusion,*. while others, through 
long familiarity with the common usage, and 
a natural and unreasoning prejudice, still 
cling to the belief that the Second Clavier 


is the proper one for the Great Organ. That- 


illogical idea will die out in time, like other 
old-fashions in organ-building. 


V. In treating of the principles involved in 
the tonal appointment of the Accompanimen- 
tal Organ commanded by the Second Clavier, 
we cannot avoid repeating, to some extent, 
what we have said elsewhere for the guid- 
ance of the Organ Architect. It may be 
held that in our system a greater freedom 
of stop-apportionment is allowable in this 
Accompanimental Organ than in any other 
Division of the instrument; because its office 
in the entire tonal scheme is largely of a 
general nature, and specially of an accom- 
panimental one. In addition to this, the 
Specification writer must carefully consider 
the stop-apportionment of this Organ in 
its relationship to the stop-apportionment of 
the Grand Organ, and also to the apportion- 
ments of all the other manual Organs, not 
overlooking its importance and tonal value 
as an independent Division, All these con- 
ditions naturally lead to this Accompanimen- 
tal Organ’s being tonally the softest and 
properly the most refined Division of the 
instrument. 

As we have said elsewhere, the conditions 
of primal importance in the stop-apportion- 
ment of the Accompanimental Organ are 
three in number. First, that it shall, as a 
whole, contrast tonally with the stop-appor- 
tionments of -the other Organs. Secondly, 
that it shall embrace stops which can be 
effectively separated into two groups or Sub- 
divisions of contrasting tonalities. Thirdly, 
that the Subdivisions shall be separately 
endowed with powers of flexibility and ex- 
pression — multiplying the musical resour- 
ees and effects of this Organ ten-fold, at 
least, These are simple and reasonable con- 


ditions, against which no valid objections 

* In support of this important statement, we 
direct the reader’s attention to what is stated on 
Page 59 of the February, 1922, issue of “THE Am- 
The view there so clearly ex- 
pressed will not be lightly disputed by any thoughtful 
organist we venture to think. 


can be advanced; yet they have never been 
carried into effect in the so-called Choir Or- 
gan of a Concert-room instrument. To se- 
cure the powers of compound flexibility and 
expression, the Subdivisions have to be in- 
closed in separate Swell-boxes, commanded 
by separate Expression Levers. 


The immense value of having distinctive 
and contrasting tonal ranges and colorings 
in each of the Organs and their Subdivisions 
in the Concert-room instrument must be 
freely acknowledged by the thoughtful 
musician; not only on account of the unique 
facilities given him of vividly painting his 
most complex and expressive tone-pictures, 
and in keeping all his effects of light and 
shade distinct; but also in leading him 
to the creation of organ compositions, prac- 
tically impossible of rendition on any of the 
Organs at present existing. Organists and 
organ-builders do not seem to have realized 
the importance of such a system of tone 
creation and control; and, accordingly, the 
several large Concert-room Organs which 
have recently been installed in important 
quarters in this country, show no tonal ad- 
vance beyond mere size and the introduction 
of a few modifications of standard stops. 
They are practically as old-style as is the 
nomenclature of their several tonal Divisions. 


VI. In the appointment of the Wood-wind 
Organ, commanded by the Third Clavier, the 
same principle of tonal contrast must be ob- 
served as obtains in and between the Grand 
and Accompanimental Organs; indeed, it will 
be more pronounced, for, in proper order, 
the Wood-wind Organ occupies in the true 
Concert-room instrument a more prominent 
and distinctive office in the general tonal 
scheme than the Accompanimental Organ. 


In the appointments of the Grand and 
Accompanimental Organs, stops yielding 
Pure Organ-toned and unimitative voices 
have to be systematically introduced, laying, 
along with corresponding voices in the Pedal 
Organ, the foundation of the tonal-fabric 
of the entire instrument. In the Organ now 
in question, a stop apportionment of a widely 
different character is called for on artistic and 
practical grounds for we now enter the or- 
chestral and imitative department of the true 
Concert-room Organ, with the full display of 
the principle of contrast. To furnish the 
desirable tonality, stops having voices im- 
itative of certain orchestral instruments have 
to be selected, and artistically grouped so 
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as to secure effective subdivisional contrast. 

The most desirable stops for this import- 
ant Organ are those which represent the 
Wood-wind forces of the grand orchestra; 
namely, the Flutes and all the reed instru- 
ments, including stops which are their organ 
derivatives and extentions. To these must be 
added stops, more or less of a kindred char- 
acter, selected for their value in registration 
and powers in building up orchestral tones 
and creating special tonal colorings, main- 
taining the all-valuable principle of contrast. 
In the stop-apportionment of this Organ, 
the Specification writer will find a very wide 
field for the exercise of knowledge and taste. 
To secure full powers of compound expres- 
sion, the Subdivisions are to be inclosed in 
separate Swell-boxes, which may be those in 
which the Subdivisions of the Accompa:: 
imental Organ are inclosed, or entirely in- 
dependent.: In the latter case, arrangements 
must be made to connect them with the ex- 
pression levers belonging to the Accompan- 
imental Organ, or any others necessarily 
contiguous. This third Organ, for the con- 
venience of ready distinction, may be prop- 
erly designated the Wood-wind Organ. 


VII. According to our general principles and 
the present consistent system of stop-appor- 
tionment, the chief office of the fourth Or- 
gan, commanded by the Fourth Clavier, is 
to provide, as fully as practicable, and in an 
easily commandable arrangement, the organ 
representatives of the Brass-wind instru- 
ments of the orchestra and band. This be- 
comes, accordingly, the most powerfully 
toned manual Division of the instrument. 
Reference to the list of stops given in our 
scheme, under the caption Orchestral Brass- 
tone, will show the Specification writer that 
ample material is provided for the arrange- 
ment of stop-apportionments according to 
our principles of subdivisional contrast and 
compound expression, imperatively called 
for, perhaps above all others, in this highly 
assertive Division. As in the Accompan- 
imental and Wood-wind Organs, this Brass- 
wind Organ is to have its tonal forces ar- 
ranged in two contrasting groups, each of 
which is to be inclosed in-a special and in- 
dependent swell-box. Although no lingual 
stops except those yielding Brass-tone are 
essential or even desirable in this Organ, it 
is necessary that as many suitable labial 
stops as circumstances will admit of shall 
be introduced, so as to furnish the performer, 


through effeetive registration, with the means 
of producing a great variety of contrasting 
tonalities. It is desirable that, to enrich and 
vary the Brass-tones, some harmonic-corrob- 
orating lingual stops of similar character 
shall be introduced. These are provided in 
our general scheme. It will be seen that the 
principles involved in the stop-apportion- 
ment of this Organ are consistent with those 
contro ling the apportionments of the Organs 
already spoken of. Unless such were the 
ease it would be impossible to render the 
complete instrument a united work of tonal 
art. 


VIII. The Solo Organ, commanded by the 
Fifth Clavier, is, in its proper stop appor- 
tionment, largely independent of the other 
four manual Organs. It may, in its more 
important office, be considered a Solo Or- 
gan: and, accordingly, its apportionment 
should embrace stops specially adapted for 
the production of distinct and impressive 
tonal effects of an orchestral and solo char- 
acter. Under these conditions, it may be 
found desirable to introduce duplicates of 
certain orchestral voices, giving them the 
fullest possible brilliancy and effectiveness. 
So appointed, and used, it will releive the 
other Organs from being inconveniently or 
suddenly changed; and will also render 
much undesirable coupling unnecessary. The 
Fifth Clavier will be found very convenient 
for the command of any Ancillary Organ, 
and specially the String Organ, when all 
the other Organs are fully engaged in their 
proper offices. 


The stop-apportionment proper of the 
Solo Organ will continue the principle of 
tonal contrast observed throughout the in- 
strument. We have said elsewhere: As the 
office of the Solo Organ is essentially dif- 
ferent from the offices of the other four 
manual Organs, it is unnecessary to divide 
its tonal forces to impart to them compound 
expression. Every stop, however, must be 
inclosed in the most responsive and per- 
fectly constructed swell-box that art can 
devise; care being taken to avoid any ap- 
proach to annihilation of sound when the 
swell is closed, and to secure a very gradual 
and even crescendo and diminuendo: for up- 
on such desirable conditions depend the 
beauty and sympathetic refinement of the 
solo effects this Organ places at the com- 
mand of the musician. 


When an Ancillary Organ is brought on 
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the Fifth Clavier, and its swell-action is 
connected with an Expression Lever immed- 
iately adjoining that which commands the 
swell of the Solo Organ, then compound 
flexibility and expression are immediately 
instituted: and supposing the Ancillary 
String Organ to be so connected, a wonder- 
ful series of orchestral effects are placed 
at the command of the virtuoso. Under 
these conditions the Fifth Clavier becomes 
one of great value in the hands of the 
musician. 


IX. The String Organ, which, in a com- 
plete and independent form, we were the 
first to scheme and introduce in organ ton- 
al appointment, is of paramount import- 
ance in the true Concert-room Organ; prac- 
tically assuming the position therein that 
the String forces hold in the grand orchestra. 
So important do we consider the properly 
stop-apportioned String Organ to be that 
we do not hesitate to pronounce every 
Concert Organ in the world in which it 
does not appear as hopelessly imperfect 
and insufficient. The String Organ must 
not be tied to any of the claviers; but be 
created an Ancillary or Floating Organ, to 
be commanded, at the performer’s will, by 
any one or more of the five claviers; its 
swell-action being, at the same time, con- 
nected with any one or more of the expres- 
sion levers. Up to the present no such an 
artistic appointment has been instituted in 
any Organ. 

Doubtless suggested by what was done in 
the Organ installed in the Festival Hall of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition (1904), 
in which for the first time in organ history 
the complete and independent String Organ 
appeared, certain organ-builders have since 
then introduced in important Organs groups 
of string-toned stops, of unison pitch only, 
playable from different claviers. These 
unison groups are widely different from the 
complete String Organ, as designed and ad- 
vocated by us, with its imitative stop-appor- 
tionment, representing the Double Basses, 
Violoncelloes, Violas, and Violins of the or- 
chestra in their varied effects; fortified by 
the mutation and compound harmonic-cor- 
roborating stops necessary for the product- 
ion of the richness and power characteristic 
of the String forces of the orchestra. 

Until the Specification writer accepts and 
acts on the principle which recognizes the 
String-toned stops to be as much the foun- 


dation of the imitative forces of the Organ 
as the string instruments are of the forces 
of the grand orchestra, the true and suffi- 
cient Concert Organ will never be forth- 
coming. It is strange that this self-evident 
fact has not hitherto been grasped by the 
organists and organ-builders who have essay_ 
ed the scheming of Concert-room Organs. 


X. The principle in tonal appointment 
which calls for the introduction of special 
Ancillary Organs seems to have been little 
understood by the designers of Organs, for it 
has been practically ignored even when con- 
ditions favored its adoption. In the Concert- 
room Organ the chief Ancillary is unques- 
tionably the complete String Organ, as com- 
mented on above: but in it, as well as in 
important Church and Theater Organs, there 
are other Ancillaries of great value, chief 
among which is the Harmonie Organ. This 
consists, for the most part, of harmonic- 
corroborating octave, mutation, and com- 
pound stops, rendered flexible and expres- 
sive in tone by being inclosed in a special 
swell-box, The immense value of such an 
Ancillary Organ can readily be realized by 
the artist in tone creationy when it is borne 
in mind that it can, in any desirable har- 
monic quality and strength of voice, be 
thrown upon any one or more of the Or- 
gans commanded by the several claviers. 
The provision of a properly appointed Har- 
monic Organ, renders, to a large extent, the 
introduction of harmonic-corroborating stops 
unnecessary in all the manual Organs save 
the First, which must have its Diapason- 
based harmonic structure included in its 
stop-apportionment. 

As the Ancillary Harmonie Organ is, how- 
ever desirable, not an absolute necessity in 
an otherwise well appointed Concert-room 
Organ, the stops it calls for are not included 
in the tonal scheme or open list of stops 
given in the preceding Article. We shall, 
accordingly give its special stop-apportion- 
ment, in addition to that list, when, in a 
coming Article, we treat of the all-important 
matter of divisional and subdivisional stop- 
apportionment. 


XI. The Pereussion Organ, which in our 
present representative tonal scheme com- 
prises the CartLLon, Harp, and Cees, is 
essentially an Ancillary; and must be en- 
dowed with powers of flexibility and expres- 
sion by being inclosed in a special swell-box. 
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As in the ease of all properly appointed 
Ancillary Organs, the present one must be 
so, constructed as to be brought on any one 
or more of the claviers, at the will of the 
performer; its expression action being sim- 
ilarly at his disposal on any of the expres- 
sion levers, The absolute necessity of all 
tones produced by percussion being under 
perfect control is unquestionable: and the 
equal necessity of such control being inde- 
pendent of that provided for the labial or 
lingual stops with which the percussion stops 
may be associated in any artistic manner 
must be fully recognized. Unless so endowed 
with tonal control, percussion stops are out 
of place in an artistically schemed Concert- 
room Organ. It must be recognized that a 
truly artistie principle is strained in admit- 
ting percussion sounds in an Organ; and 
their admission is only to be approved of 
when they are under absolutely independent 
control both as regard flexibility of tone and 
expression. 


XII. The fundamental principles which gov- 
ern the desirable and artistic tonal appoint- 
ment of the Pedal Division of the true Con- 
cert-room Organ are simple, and must be 
obvious to every one who has studied the 
question: they are three in number.. First, 
that in its stop-apportionment it shall be 
complete and entirely independent of the 
stop-apportionments of the manual Organs. 
Secondly, that in its tonal appointment it 
shall furnish adequate and proper basses 
for al] the principal voices and combinations 
of voices in the manual Organs. Thirdly, 
that it shall to a considerable extent be en- 
dowed with powers of flexibility and ex- 
pression. Reasonable and all-important as 
these three principles are and which must be 
recognized as essential by every organist 
who claims to be an accomplished musician, 
the fact remains that there is not a Concert- 
room Organ in existence to-day, to our 
knowledge, in the Pedal Division of which 
the three principles of tonal appointment 
have been consistently carried out, or even 
attempted to be followed. Indeed, the grow- 
ing tendency in the organ-building world at 
the present time is to degrade the Pedal Or- 
gan: striking death blows at the root of the 
noblest tonal structure ever conceived and 
reared by the genius of man. 

Enough has been said, for the present, 
to direct the Specification writer into the 
right path, leading to the scientific and ar- 
tistic tonal appointment of the Monarch of 
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all Instruments. It accordingly, rests with 
him to advance therein, or to stick in the 
old ruts in which so many organ-designers 
and organ-builders are satisfied to walk to- 
day. 

It may be well, so as to make the teaching 
of this Article perfectly clear, to close it 
with a summary of the Principles on which 
the true Concert-room Organ is tonally 
founded according to our system. 


PRINCIPLES 

I. Distrncr Tonaurry.— Each Division 
and Subdivision of the tonal forces of 
the Organ — commanded by the different 
claviers — shall be distinct in its tonal 
character and coloration. 

II. Sprcran Orrices.— Each Division of 
the tonal forces of the Organ shall have 
its special and clearly defined office in the 
sound-producing economy of the instru- 
ment. 

III. Stop - AprorTionMENT.— Each Div- 
ision and Subdivision shall be stop-ap- 
portioned on a definite system and ac- 

, cording to a sound artistic scheme, rarely 

ealling for duplication of stops of sim- 
ilar voices. Useless repetition is thus 
avoided. 

IV. Drvistonat Contrast.— Each main 
Division of the Organ shall, in all its 
tonal effects, markedly contrast with 
every other main Division of the instru- 
ment. 

V. Svusprvistonat Contrast.—. Each Sub- 
division shall, in all its tonal effects, con- 
trast with every other Subdivision of the 
instrument. 

VI. Frexrpiniry AND Expression.— With 
the exception of the First Subdivisions 
of the Grand and Pedal Organs, every 
Subdivision, commanded by the different 
claviers, and all Ancillary Organs, shall 
be independently endowed with powers 
of tonal flexibility and expression. 

Reasonable and desirable as all these 
Principles are, as every thoughtful mu- 
sician organist who has studied the sub- 
ject must admit, the fact remains that 
there is not a single Concert-room Or- 
gan in the world at the present time, in 
which any attempt has been made to 
systematically embrace all. The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century has yet to make its 
appearance as the Temple of Tone. Who 
is to record its creation on the still blank 
page of Organ History? 

(To be continued.) 
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EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 1923 





Authorized by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 
Chairman of the Examination Committee 


170 Wzst 75TH StrezT, New York, N. Y. 








Candidates must be elected to membership as Colleagues, not later than April, 1923, and they 
will then be admitted to the Examination for the Associateship, upon payment of the fee, in advance. 
The Associateship must be attained before proceeding to the Examination for Fellowship. The Fellowship 
Examination dan be taken in not Jess than one year after the attainment of the Associateship. 

Candidates for either of ‘the certificates must secure 70 per cent. of the total marks in each 
section of the Examination, i e., Organ Tests and Paper Work, and the Examination Committee 
reserves the right of decision in the case of any candidate who fails to obtain one-half of the awardable 
marks for each item. Prizes may be awarded for excellence. 

The fees for Examination are payable in advance to the Chairman of the Examination Committee, New 
York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter, as follows: 


Associateship, $10.00; Fellowship, $15.00; Certificates, either class, $5.00. 


Candidates are required to take both sections of the Examination (Organ Work and Paper hese 
Candidates failing in either section of the Examination may, upon @ payment of half fee, be re-examined 

in that section, provided that such candidates re-enter for the next ensuing Examination, The 
Paper Work is retained by the Guild office. 

It is assumed that Candidates will be proficient in sight reading of a simple Trio and four-part 
Score, and they are advised to acquire some ease in Transposing, as well «as in Harmonization of @ 
Melody and playing from Figured Bass. For the Fellowship, some skill in Improvisation is necessary. 
It is the advisable for each class of Candidates to practise working out a full set of Paper Work tests 
within the time limit as specified. 

“Strict Counterpoint” is required in the written work in the morning session of June Ist., 1923, 
in the Test No. 2 for Associateship and Test No. 1 for Fellowship, and special preparation is necessary. 

Candidates should register not later than May ist, by paying the specified fee for the Examination, 
All correspondence should be sent to the Chairman of the Examination Committee, Warren R. Hedden, 
170 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, N. Y.. Enclose stamps for specimen papers. 


THURSDAY, ‘MAY 318T., 1923, TESTS AT THE ORGAN 











‘ Associate 
1. Puay the whole or any portion of both of the 
two following pieces: 
(1st) “Prelude in B minor,” by J. 8S. Bach, 
Peters, Book II, No.10, page 78. 
Bridge & Higgs, separate No. 9. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Book I, page 58. 
Widor-Schweitzer, Vol. IV, No. 7, page 76. 
(2d) The first movement of “Sonata No. 12, D 
flat,” by Rheinberger. 
2. SieHT READING test, “Trio,” for the organ. 


8. Pray at SIGHT FROM VocaL Scorz, G and 
F clefs, four staves. 

4, TRANSPOSE at sight a short passage into two 
keys, neither more than one tone above or below the 
printed music. 

5. a at Sight, in four parts, a given 

6. Fiuu uP A Fiaurep Bass at Sight, in four 
parts, without pedal. 

7. MopvutaTe (a) to nearly related keys, and 
(b) to remote keys. 


Text books recommended for both classes are 
i Training in Harmony,” Heacox 
Schmidt Co.); “Musical Examinations,” F. Gorehs 


“Transposition,” Warriner (H. W. Gray Co.); 
Schmidt ¢ Co.) ;, “Modulation,” Arthur Foote (A. 


(H. W. Gray Co.). ‘“Student’s Counterpart,” C. *y. 
J. Higgs; “First Lessons in Extemporizing,” H. C. 


Lavignac (Henry Holt & Co.). 


Fellow 


1. Puay the whole or any portion of both of the 
two following pieces: 

(1st) “Fugue in A minor,” by J. 8. Bach, to be 
found in the following editions: 

Peters, Book II, page 57. 

Bridge & Higgs, Book VII, page 42. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, Book I, page 34. 

Widor-Schweltzer, Vol. IV, page 66. 

(2d) The candidates may choose one of the two 
following: 

“Sonata in E minor, % 2 39," by A. G. Ritter, 
or “Largo e maestoso” and “Allegro” from the 
“Ist Sonata, D minor,” Op. 42, by, A. Guilmant, 

2. SIGHT READING test, “Trio, 

3. PLay aT SIGHT a short passage in ancient 
vocal score, with ©, G - z clefs, four staves. 
(Alto and Tenor in the C clefs.) 

4, TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT a passage in short score 
into -two keys, neither more than a major 
above.or below the printed music, 

5. HARMONIZE AT SIGHT a given Melody in four 


rts. 

6. IMPROVISE on a given theme. 

7. Fin up Aa TIGUEED Bass, at sight, in four 
parts. 

“Graded Score Reading,” Sawye r oy gg 
Pearce (Schirmer), “Fugue,” by E, Prout or by 
Macdougall (Schirmer); “Music and Musicians,” 
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? FRIDAY, JUNE 1st, 1923, PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 


9 A. M. 
Associate 


1. To A GrvEN MeEtLopy app Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass parts. 

2. Strict CouNTERPOINT in two, three 
and four parts, in various species and com- 
binations of species. Three examples will 
be set. Candidates must be prepared to use 
the C clef for Alto and Tenor parts. 

3. Write ANSWERS TO FuGuE Subjects 
and show at least one counter-subject to each 
in double counterpoint at the octave. 

4. QUESTIONS in general musical know- 
ledge drawn exclusively from “Music and 
Musicians,” Lavignac. 


3% HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 


Fellow 


1. Strict CountTERPOINT in three, four, 
and five parts, in various species and com- 
binations of species. Three examples will 
be set. 


2. Write AN Exposition of a four-part 
fugue on a given subject, and also show a 
close stretto, This may be written for voices, 
strings, or organ; there will be a subject 
suitable for each. 


3. QuESTIONS in general musical know- 
ledge drawn exclusively from “Music and 
Musicians,” Lavignac. 


2 P. M.'34% HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 


Associate 


5. Ear Tests: Write down from dicta- 
tion two brief melodies, of which the keys 
will be announced and the Tonic Chords 
struck. Each passage will be played three 
times. 


6. To A Ficurep Bass add Soprano, 
Alto, and Tenor parts. The Soprano should 
possess some melodic value, 


7. To an Unricurep Bass add Soprano, 
Alto, and Tenor parts, not in strict rhythm 
with the Bass. 


8. Wnritr a sixteen-measure sentence, in- 
troducing 
cadences. 


EAR TEST SPECIMENS 


appropriate modulations and 




















Fellow 


4. Ear Tests: Write down from dicta- 
tion two progressions of chords, of which 
the keys will be announced and the Tonic 
Chord struck. Each passage will be played 
three times. 


5. ORCHESTRATE a given passage for a 
specified number of instruments. 


6. To A GIvEN Metopy add Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass parts. 


7. App, TO A GIVEN GrounpD Bass, So- 
prano, Alto, and Tenor parts in four differ- 
ent ways. First, with simple chords, then with 
passing and auxiliary notes, then with sus- 
pensions, and finally with imitations, making 
a continuous composition. (Free counter- 
point). 


8. Compose the opening sixteen to twenty 
measures of the First Movement of a String 
Quartet. The first two or three measures 
will be given. Give a sketch of a suitable 
second principal theme. 
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An Open Invitation 


N ORDER to further a knowledge of the practical advantages or dis- 
advantages of the two schools of organ building as popularly under- 
stood and defined by the terms “unit” and straight”, THE AMERICAN 

ORGANIST openly invites any accredited builder of units in America to 
enter a serious discussion of the question by submitting three specifi- 
cations, one to cost $2,000., a second to cost $5,000., and a third to cost 
$15,000., under the following rules: 


I. Three such specifications to be entered by a builder of units, and three similarly 
by a builder of straights, the latter builder to be first approved by both the unit builder 
and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, and each builder to be represented in the discussion 
by any person or persons he himself shall choose, their identity to be published or 
kept secret by the Editors at the discretion of the builders themselves; 

II. Each of the two builders represented to furnish to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
a written statement that he will in good faith build at the respective prices named, any 
of the instruments he specifies, for any and every intending purchaser who shall make 
the usual demands upon him to do so and furnish the usual guarantees of good faith 
on their part, such intending purchasers to make such demands and furnish such 
guarantees within four months of the beginning of this discussion, such date of 
beginning to be agreed upon by both the builders represented; 

III. In event of the failure of either builder to ‘contract in good faith as above, 
should such contract be proffered, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST shall be at liberty to 
publish in three consecutive issues a plain statement of such failure, giving at the same 
time the builder’s reasons for refusa] should he so desire it; . 

IV. Each of the two builders to be free and unrestricted in his debating of the 
merits of his own specifications and the demerits of the competing specifications, THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST binding itself to print their discussions exactly as submitted, to 
the extent of a maximum of four pages of ten-point type by each builder for twelve 
issues, consecutively or alternately as shall best suit the convenience of the bullders 
themselves in furthering the discussions; 

V. The discussions to be open to any additional persons. or firms in Ameriqa 
under the editorial supervision of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for the sole purpose of 
insuring fair and truthful and courteous discussion of fact or theory, such additional 
contributions, in_case of any dissatisfaction with the decisions of THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST, to be under the supervision of a committee of three, one to be appointed by 
each of the two builders and one by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST; 

VI. It is agreed by each of the two builders and by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST that the 
sole purpose of this discussion is to further an understanding and acceptance of the truth 
in regard to the uses of the two schools of organ building, and that the committee above 
named shall be empowered to over-rule any decision of the Editors of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST should such decision be judged unfair by either of the two builders concerned ; 

VII. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST agrees to accept any builder of units in U. S. A. as 
the first party to this discussion, provided only that he has been building units in 
such number and size as to qualify him to represent fairly the unit building industry 
in America. 


The purpose of this invitation is self evident from the forgoing con- 
ditions. The unit organ is, in spite of the fact that the idea was con- 
ceived many generations ago, comparatively a new idea, and the unit 
building industry is junior by many centuries. It is but justice therefore 
that the unit should be given the initiative in this discussion. The ad- 
voeates of the straight school contend that the builders of units are taking 
countless thousands of dollars without giving adequate return values. 
The advocates of the unit school claim that the builders of straights are 
taking thousands of dollars for pipes that are entirely unnecessary in 
organ building. Who is right? Or is it possible that under certain 
conditions each contention may be right? Let us, for the purpose of 
discussion, lay aside personal convictions and. assume that there are 
cases where both the unit and the straight is supreme in the field. In 
this frame of mind THe AMERICAN ORGANIST puts the question an 
opens this invitation. 
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The Boy-Voice from Nine to Nineteen 


VIL. 


The Boy Alto 


ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


HE ALTO quality that may be developed 
by a boy whose soprano voice has been 
carefully trained is not appreciated or 

even realized by most trainers of the boy- 
voice. 

With the pure head-tone blended into a 
good chest register, the boy of thirteen and 
fourteen will have a voice as rich and son- 
orous as our best contraltos. The upper 
tones will sparkle with brilliancy, and the 
tones will be deeper and fuller than a 
woman’s. Most boys of this age have such 
splendidly developed chests, and such a fine 


breath control, that songs of great difficulty, 


because such a sustained tone is required, 
will be sung by them with great ease. In 
this respect their work will surpass many 
contraltos. 

At the present time the writer has one 
boy-alto of fourteen, whose range goes from 
E (top space treble) down to B, two octaves 
and a fourth, and this whole compass is 
so smooth that the listener can not detect 
where he changes from one register to 
another. He can also sing tones higher 
than top space treble E, but we are not 
using them in his songs. 

He has a large and extended repertoire, 
both secular and sacred, which he sings in 
a very finished style; and while this accom- 
plishment is looked upon with much astonish- 
ment by those who hear him, there is nothing 
wonderful about it; any boy of ordinary 
ability, given the same opportunities of 
practise that this child has had, could do 
the same thing. 

The age of developing the alto-voice in 
a boy depends largely upon the child; his 
physical condition will decide it to a great 
extent. Dr, Dawson does not permit a boy 
over twelve to sing soprano; in fact, he 
told the writer that after a child was twelve 


years old he did not allow him to sing above 
the third space C in the treble. However, 
we find that soprano sung by a boy older 
than twelve does no special harm; but we 
tend to coax the Low tones at that time, 
rather than retain the very high ones. 
The first exercise used for this purpose 
is to imitate the howling of the wind, on 
the vowel sound “oo”. This gives inflated 
cheeks, and a very open throat. Then we 
take descending seales sung as low as the 
child can comfortably reach, which will 
usually be about G, fourth space in the bass. 
Following this-we take the next exercise 
down by semitones to the octave below. 








The return from the low tone to the high 
is specially good, not only in the necessary 
lift, but it rests the voice, and tends to match 
and even up the range. 

The most important points for consider- 
ation are a very open throat — which may 
be developed by a yawning sensation, which 
in reality lifts up the soft palate — and a 
very deep quality of tone, This always 
appeals to a boy, he feels that now he is 
becoming a man indeed. Suggest the growl 
of a bear, or any deep and natural tone 
that may be imagined, and the child will 
get just what is desired. However, the tone 
must not be allowed to become gruff; a clear 
flowing quality must be sought. 

In the last year of his soprano work a 
chest voice should have been acquired and 
blended into his upper register; but now 
the tendency should be to DEEPEN this chest 
register. If the boy is singing well, he has 
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good habits of voice production that will 
stand him in use now. . 

No better result can more easily be 
obtained than using all the vowels matched 
to the “oo’ in quality. There will be a constant 
tendency to drop the low tones in the 
throat: instead, there must be a feeling of 
lifting them in the upper chest, and placing 
them against the upper teeth, in about the 
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at least a year during his alto career, un- 
less they seem to pull, or the teacher feels 
a strain. Let it be said here: never per- 
mit a strain of any kind, for a tone produced 
in any but a natural way will eventually 
spoil the quality, and probably ruin the 
voice. 

This alto-voice of a fourteen-year-old boy 
will be found not only very charming, but ex- 


















































same position as the low head tones were 
placed — though with them there was no 
chest register used at all.* 

This very open throat and lifted chest 
will greatly enrich the quality, and make 
the “feel” of these tones very forward. They 
will be darker in quality than the high ones, 
and a very relaxed jaw will be necessary 
to keep the tone out and free. 

A boy loves to use this register of his 
voice, and as it extends in compass the up- 
per tones will tend to thin out, Frequent 
use of attack exercises will hold up the 
high tones, and as the middle part of his 
range will be the top of his man-voice, 1T 
IS MOST IMPORTANT not to let him give up 
these upper tones. 

Careful work at this time will make a 
good voice for him as a man. There is no 
time in his training period when it is more 
necessary to keep him at it. However, the 
very high tones may be dropped, one at a 
time; but he should retain top E and F for 


*In the chapter on a chest-voice for the soprano, 
it was suggested to LIFT THE TONE BACK TO THE 
NAPE OF THE NECK. The exercise here given seems 
to. contradict that. However, the result is practically 
the same, but the former way seems to be safer in 
the early stages of voice-culture, and less temptation 
is given to force. By being produced so differently 
from the head tones, the two registers will not be 
confused, 





tremely valuable. The quality in a chorus, 
and especially used in the low part of an un- 
accompanied trio, is indescribable in its 
beauty — the ordinary alto does not ap- 
proach it in sonority and timbre. And not 
only is the voice of real use, but treated in 
this way it is being preserved and improved 
for the future, so that the singer’s value 
becomes steadily greater in every way. 


The great objection among trainers to 
this treatment of a boy-soprano is that they 
feel the need of the soprano for the choral 
work of the church; for it is just at this 
time that a boy-soprano is considered in- 
valuable. But take a child at nine for train- 
ing, and if the work is well done, his voice 
will be in beautiful condition from ten to 
thirteen, only when one feels his voice drop- 
ping should he start on this course. 


There is a great temptation to retain a 
boy as a soprano too long, because most 
trainers have not realized the possibilities 
of the alto for him. The soprano of twelve 
will have a fresher quality in his: voice than 
a boy of fourteen; and if he is taken for 
training very young, he will have a double 
value: not only a soprano, but a beautiful 
contralto will be added to the chorus, 
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Practise every exercise through the entire 
range of voice. Aim for good lift of dia- 
phram, and ease of production. 

Practise FF, P, MP, MF. ; 

In Exercise 2, listen for a fine blend of 
tone, and even crescendo. 

In Exercises 3 and 4 permit no slide: the 
child must aim for an even tone. The tones 
must match, although the low tone will be 
a trifle darker. 

The exercises for speed must be clean-cut. 
If the previous work in the soprano-voice 
has been well done, this will give no diffi- 
culty. 

The last exercise is to develope a beautiful 
legato. 

Soft practise will bring the quickest re- 
sult. 


The December Calendar 


UNDAY the 3d of December marks the 
.) beginning of the ecclesiastical year, for 
both protestant and catholic churches. 
The Episcopal lesson of the morning deals 
with Isaiah 1 where this remarkable state- 
ment is made in the midst of the story of the 
complete failure of the Jewish peoples: 
“What unto me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices? saith Jehovah: I have had enough 
of the burnt-offerings....Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination 
unto me; new moon and sabbath, the calling 
of assemblies, — I cannot away with in- 
iquity and the solemn meeting. Your....ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth.” (And yet 
the solemn assemblies, incense, and sacrafices 
in revised version, are all offered gleefully 
once every seven days. How far from the 
truth are we even yet?) The Catholic morn- 
ing lessons deal chiefly with this sound ad- 
vice: “The night is past, and the day is at 
hand. Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness....Let us. walk honestly.” And 
this plain every-day fact is worth a thousand 
books of theology. Our suggestions are 
largely taken from our back pages of reviews 
because these selections are available in il- 
lustrated review for all our readers. 
Harker’s “Tue Nicut 1s Far Spenr”, 
Schirmer, herewith reviewed, is a beautiful 
little anthem which gives more eloquent set- 
ting to one of the Scripture lessons of the 
morning than ever orator can; 
Garrett’s “PREPARE YE THE WAY OF THE 
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Lorp”, Schirmer, is also reviewed herewith; 
Sullivan’s “HEARKEN unto Me My Perc 

PLE”, Gray, is still a third beautiful anthem 

for this Sunday, also herewith reviewed ; 

Johnson’s Lutuasy, Schirmer, 4-8-283, is 
highly appropriate, easy, and melodious, 
though by no means the best of this com- 
poser’s works; December celebrates Mr. 
Johnson’s birthday ; 

Becker’s CHanson vb’ Amour, Church, 1- 
12-628, is an appropriate little melody num- 
ber ; 

Day’s ALLEGRO SYMPHONIQUE, Fischer, 
4-8-282, is a fine prelude for a festival] morn- 
ing service, and it is not difficult; 

Foerster’s PRELUDE, Ditson, 4-8-283, is 
more solemn for such churches as persist in 
idealizing the “solemn assemblies”. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10th 


Cesar Franck was born on the 10th of 
December in 1822, Rollo F, Maitland in 1884, 
Louis Victor Saar in 1868, and Van Den- 
man Thompson in 1890 — enough birthdays 
for one day. The Episcopal scripture les- 
sons include chiefly the Magnificat one of the 
great songs of the church, that existed before 
the church itself was organized. The Cath- 
olic lesson of most importance is the passage 
from Matthew II where Christ, when asked 
for a definition of himself and his mission, 
replied: “the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear.” Just how far does our music 
contribute to the furtherance of these petty 
little practical good: deeds? and how far 
does it run after theological discussions of 
God and heaven and everything else, amount- 
ing to nothing in the long run? 

Saar’s “Ave Marta”, Schirmer, 4-11-382, 
for 8-part chorus is fine material for chorus- 
es able to do it well; 

Milligan’s “ApvenT”’, a solo of serious 
qualities worthy of use during the Advent 
season, is not difficult to sing, but needs 
considerable skill in interpretation ; 

Ambrose’s “O Come to My Hear”, Dit- 
son, 3-6-212, is a most beautiful anthem, 
easy to sing, and highly appropriate; suited 
to quartet use especially; big enough to serve 
as a main number; 

Nevin’s “DRAW ME TO THEE”, Ditson, 5-2- 
63, a pretty bit of ‘music for quartet or 
chorus, suitable for the secondary number; 

Franck’s ANDANTINO, Ditson, 4-2-66, a 
melody in minor mood, or severe qualities 
but quite beautiful and easy to play; 
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Thompson’s CHANSONET, Church, 3-4-148, 
an attractive piece of music calling for reg- 
istrational effects; 

Pastet, Church, 3-4-148, a sprightlier 
number that could serve as a companion to 
the other, though not so easy to render ef- 
fectively. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 17th 


The Episcopal lessons for the third Sun- 
day in Advent include the Benedictus as 
given in Luke, and in the evening the chap- 
ter in Revelation where Christ is depicted 
as saying over and over again to the church, 
“T know thy works”. The Catholic lesson 
recalls the text where John calls himself the 
“voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Beethoven was born on the 16th of December 
in 1770 and Mac Dowell on the 18th in 1861. 
While it is difficult to find ‘choral music to 
deal with good deeds instead of useless theol- 
ogy on one hand or un-manly sentimental- 
ism on the: other, the trend is in the better 
direction and the choirmaster today is more 
fortunate than his predecessor of a gener- 
ation ago. Today is only one week distant 
from the great event of the year, and un- 
doubtedly many programs will be made up 
of selections strongly tinged with the Christ- 
mas spirit, if not even also the actual Christ- 
mas texts. 

Scott’s, “Voice IN THE WILDERNESS”, H- 
D, 2-1-44, is a fine solo of good qualities 
from the vocal standpoint; 

Martin’s “Ho Everyone”, Ditson, 5-2-63, 
is quite appropriate and would make the 
chief number for the morning service; it is 
quite possible to use it for quartet with ex- 
cellent results; anthems of this character 
deserve a hearing every few months; 

Scott’s “THou Art THE Way”, Ditson, 
4-3-90, is an old Dutch song excellently ar- 
ranged for quartet though a chorus can 
do it also if skilled in tempo control; 

Wright’s “Lirr up Your Heaps”, Schmidt, 
4-12-409, is a brilliant number for chorus; 

Beethoven’s ANDANTE from the FirrH 
SympuHony, Ditson, 3-12-452, and Schirmer, 
4-5-176, offers two excellent transcriptions 
for the organist; the ANDANTE is neither 
easy nor difficult, but it is one of the great 
pieces of music literature; 

Gavorre in F, Schirmer, 3-8-303, is light- 
er in mood and would make a good postlude 
to match the sterling ANDANTE as a prelude; 

Mac Dowell, perhaps America’s greatest 
composer thus far, wrote nothing for the 
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organ, but Schmidt has interceded in our be- 
half and we have available two collections 
of half a dozen pieces each, in which every 
individual number is beautiful music, and 
every one easy to play; every organist 
should secure both sets. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 24th 

Miller’s “Heratp Star”, Victor, 3-11-404, 
is perhaps the most melodious Christmas 
Cantata these pages have yet reviewed; it 
is not difficult, and can be well done by a 
quartet, 

Brown’s “BaBy”, Flammer, 4-4-141, is a 
most appealing solo that ought to be in- 
cluded; though it is not published as a 
Christmas number it is the finest Christmas 
solo of this type; 

Neidlinger’s “BrrrHpAy or A KING” is a 
fine solo of the opposite type; the names 
of each will fully index their characters; 

Dickinson’s versions of the ancient Christ- 
mas Carols form a wealth of appealingly 
beautiful numbers for either quartet or 
chorus; only a few of them can be suggested 
here: 

“ST1LL Grows THE EVENING’, Gray, 
3-11-402, requiring a low bass, and prefer- 
ably a chorus; 

“Jesu THou Dear Base Divine”, Gray, 
3-11-402, fine for quartet; 

“A Joyous Curistmas Sona”, Gray, 
3-11-403, a jubilant number for quartet or 
chorus; 

“Mip Ox AND Ass”, Gray, 3-11-403, is a 
tender little carol with fine sentiment, for 
quartet or chorus; 

“From Heaven Hien”, Gray, 3-11-403, 
also requires a deep bass, and preferably a 
chorus; a mild number full of fine nuances; 

Dickinson’s own “THE SHEPHERD’S 
Story”, Gray, 3-11-403, is a fine number, 
brilliant, and intended only for choirs of 
highly trained voices; 

Lefebvre’s “Curistmas Ever”, Gray, 
4-11-381, is beautiful, a genuinely American 
contribution to that peculiar beauty which 
otherwise seems to be found only in the 
ancient French carols; a quartet can do it 
as well as a chorus; 

Dethier’s Curistmas, Fischer, 4-11-392, 
is perhaps the greatest piece of Christmas 
organ music yet published, and it is not for 
amateurs; it is one of the few pieces whose 
title means anything at this season; 

Goodwin’s AT THE CRADLE Srpe, Ditson, 
3-6-218 ; 
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Nevin’s SHEPHERDS EVENING 
Flammer, 1-5-289; 

Yon’s Gesu Bamsrno, Fischer, 4-2-67, — 
all the above are beautiful numbers of great 
tenderness for Christmas preludes or offer- 
tories. 


Sona, 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 31st 


The Sunday after Christmas always seems 
unwelcome. This year it will undoubtedly 
give most of its attention to the closing of 
the old year. The Episcopal lesson in the 
evening deals with the chapter beginning, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God”, and contains the passage, “O 
thou that tellest good tidings to Zion”, and 
also the one about all flesh being grass. 

“Comrort YE, and “O THovu. THAT TELL- 
EST”, the tenor and contralto solos from the 
Messiah, ought to be included in the program 
if this Episcopalian scripture lesson is read; 

Brahms’ “Att FiesH Dorn PeErisH As 
THE GRASS”, reviewed in this issue; (though 
there seems to be a discordant note in such 
a text when used just after Christmas— 


Repertoire 


G. M. GARRETT 
“PREPARE YE THE WAY” 


AN ANTHEM for Advent, one of your ten- 
ors and basses probably sang when they were 
yet choir-boys, but one still worthy of an- 
nual presentation in our own day and for 
years to come. Probably most choirmasters 
already have it in their libraries, but this 
brief review will serve its purpose if it 
introduces the number to a few who want 
good music, and yet who insist upon its be- 
ing alive. Our illustration shows the main 
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theme, a theme that is used with vigor 
throughout, showing the worth of themes as 
compared with melodies. The last three 
pages are devoted to the text, “The voice 
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however, the scripture lesson will warrant it 
in Episcopal churches ;) 

Simper’s “BREAK FortH Into Joy”, re- 
viewed herewith, is more in keeping with the 
post-Christmas spirit; 

Gounod’s “RinG out WiLp BELLs”,. re- 
viewed herewith, for “watch-night” use; 

Federlein’s SuNsET AND EventNG BELLS, 
Fischer, 3-8-304, is a fine number, neither 
difficult nor easy, but carrying a strong 
message and making good music. 

His VaAeriz, Fischer 3-8-304, a gavotte- 
like number could serve as postlude to match 
the above prelude — and this is Mr. Fed- 
erlein’s birthday; had he chosen the next 
day for that auspicious event he would 
have been born in 1884 instead of 83; 

Lefebure-Wely’s HyMNn oF THE NUNS is 
a simple little ditty which the populace will 
like none the less; , 

His OFFERTOIRE in G, No. 4, is exactly 
opposite in type, and suited as a companion 
piece to the above, commemorating the death 
of this great French improvisor, December 
31st, 1869. 


Suggestions 


said Cry. What shall I ery? All flesh is 
grass....” Which is admirably-set. The 
anthem is only slightly contrapuntal, not at 
all involved, and is within reach of amateur 
chorus choirs; quartets can also make good 
with it without in any way falling short of 
their duty. This is one of the things that 
have become standard in church music. 
(Schirmer 9c) 


GOUNOD 
“Rina Out WiLp Betis” 


AND the bells are rather wild, too. A 
quartet will tame them without difficulty, 
but an amateur chorus will have some work 
ahead, if-an adequate tempo is to be main- 
tained without an upset e’er the end is 


reached. Our _ illustration shows the 
theme as it appears in altered form 
on the second page; the first three 
measures constiti:te the theme proper, 


and it is from these that the charac- 
ter of the piece is derived. For Watch-Night 
service the anthem is ideal, though it will 
also serve as the fina] number of the old 
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year even if it be not at 11:59 P. M. of 
December 31st. There is a happy, care-free, 





on-rushing energy that is contagious. And 
there is really no great difficulty in the way 
of the amateur chorus, save in the matter 
of tempo. (Schirmer 9c) 


F, F. HARKER 
“THe Nicut 1s Far Spenv” 


A DELIGHTFUL little anthem of three 
pages, divided into two parts, the second 
being merely a harmonization for chorus of 
the first which has been given to tenor or 
soprano solo. Our illustration shows the 
opening measures; an appealing melody, 





“spent, the day is at hand: let us there-forecast off the worksof dark. - 





churchly, expressive, easy to sing. It is the 
kind of music that is genuinely musical and 
melodious: inspired, rather than manufac- 
tured; its appeal will be to congregation 
and choir alike. A quartet can do it admir- 
ably, and so can a volunteer chorus: it is 
largely a question of personal taste which 
of the two we consider the number written 
for. (Schirmer 8c) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Tv CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR” 
WITHOUT a Nevin anthem now and then a 
church program might become a dull thing. 
The present number is for chorus with so- 
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prano obligato added, so that quartets are 
out of consideration here. An illustration 
is hardly of much use because to really show 
the full worth of the few measures we do 
reproduce it would be necessary to include 
also the next staff, and perhaps even more. 
It is enough to say that the style is clearly 
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shown; the chorus maintains the same slow 
under-tone, following the voice up through 
its climax, and then subsiding again, The 
solo part seems rather fond of high notes, 
and thus is able to be heard effectively a- 
gainst the chorus: altogether this balancing 
of range against volume is good. The &an- 
them is very easy to sing, providing only 
that the soloist has a good command of 
high notes up to A-flat. It is a number 
capable of considerable variety in interpre- 
tation, and will be an ornament to the med- 
ium lights of the Christmas programs. (Dit- 
son 10c) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Let us Now Go Even unto BETHLEHEM” 
OF GREATER variety and livelier move- 
ment is this other Nevin number, of which 
our illustration shows the middle theme as 











first announced by the soprano solo — a 
dainty theme full of tenderness, if a soloist 
is able to do it justice. A brief eight-meas- 
ure male quartet sentence has preceded the 
excerpt, and after it is clothed in four-part 
harmony a gloria section begins in contra- 
puntal style, switches to harmonic writing 
instead, and then gives place to this beau- 
tiful little melody, finally coming to a close 
in a. broad, stately passage somewhat in 
hymn style. A quartet will be able to do 
it very well, with the slight change in the 
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elimination of three of the male voices — 
or perhaps changing the parts somewhat, 
which is often productive of startlingly good 
results. It is musical and beautiful enough 
in its main melody to serve with good ef- 
fect on any Christmas program. (Ditson 
12¢) 


FREDERICK STEVENSON 
“THe ANGLE GABRIEL” 


WHILE that august personage is usually 
associated with some other duties, we here 
have the text covering a fine Christmas an- 
them. But looking seriously at the text that 
is under the title we seem to find something 
that is in reality an Advent anthem; suit- 
able, however, for Christmas in the denomin- 
ational churches that, unlike the Episcopal- 
ians, have no ecclesiastical program of their 
own. It opens with rather brilliant introduc- 
tion and a bass solo in_ recitative 
style, which soon gives way -to a 
beautiful melody as shown in_ our 
illustration. Perhaps the accompaniment 


eared 














has no little to add to the beauty of the ef- 
fect, even if to professional eye it does look 
a bit too simple. This treatment continues 
for almost two pages, and makes beautiful 
music of inspirational character. Then fol- 
lows a full-chorus passage in brilliant style, 
“He shall be great.” Which in turn be- 
comes quite subdued and goes into a five- 
part passage in which the bass sings another 
beautiful melody as an obligato against the 
other voices. Perhaps the first staff on page 
5 should be introduced as our second illus- 








tration in order to give some idea of one of 
the other styles in which the composer has 
written the number. Altogether it makes a 


brilliant and very musical anthem for chorus, 
and after it has been done as a Christmas 
number for several seasons it can do excel- 
lent duty for Advent, and perhaps help win 
back denominational churches to some sys- 
tematic marking of the ecclesiastical cal- 
endar without which the year is rather cha- 
otic, This anthem can hardly be recommend- 
ed for volunteer choirs unless they have some 
ability and independence. (Ditson 20ce) 


PIETRO A. YON 

“Grsu BAMBINO” 
THERE are not many composers who can 
invent a piece of music that is as successful 
as a Christmas anthem as it is an organ 
piece. Mr. Yon’s “Gesu BAmBino” has 
achieved not only this, but in the bargain 
it has done something even greater: it has 
made use of an old familiar hymn-tune with- 
out in any way damaging the effect. Our 
illustration shows the opening of the anthem, 























with the melody sung by a solo bass, the 
accompaniment playing over and over again 
a snatch of the hymn-tune. The answer to 
this solo melody is given to the full voices; 
and then the composer achieves another 
notable stroke: he gives the hymn tune to the 
voice and plays the original melody on the or- 
gan. This produces about three pages of 
music; not enough. The second verse adds 
another three pages in the same way, 
and then three more pages are added 
with charming effect by the bold use 
of materials already stated — but the 
reader can examine for himself and 
see how cleverly this is done. Altogether, 
“Gest BAMBINO” is a captivating piece of 
lovely Christmas music that ought to be 
heard in every English choir-loft the world 
over. There is also a text for Latin services. 
The chimes can be made to serve beautifully 
if they are available; if they are not, they 
will not be missed. The number can be 
done by quartets, or by volunteer choruses, 
as there are no difficulties in the way. (Fis- 
cher 15c) 
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A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
H. Brooxs Day 
THIS posthumous work contains 80 pages 
and is seored for chorus with the usual piano 
accompaniment and tenor solos. After a 
page of introduction the chorus opens pianis- 
simo aghinst an accompaniment that starts 
off very well but soon drifts into a mere 
duplication of the voice parts.- However it 
manifests a streak of independence here and 
there, with good effect. This first chorus is 
simple and straightforward, with some odd 
turns in the harmony toward the middle sec- 
tion; top B-flats are called for unblushingly. 
Occasionally unisons add to the effect. The 
second number is a tenor solo, of which our 
first example shows the opening measures 





after the recitative portion. This solo fills 
five pages and is altogether a beautiful num- 
ber worthy of being used apart from the 
Cantata in future seasons, The third num- 
ber is called Intermezzo, it begins with piano, 
then adds alto and tenor, then soprano, and 
finally the bass; our illustration is taken from 








that lore the Lord, Come ye 
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the bass entrance and if the reader will take 
the trouble to catch the spirit of these few 
measures by playing them over and over 
again he will have a better idea of the spirit 
of the whole Intermezzo; it is another sing- 
able and lovely bit of music of inspirational 
qualities, though at times it seems that the 
composer’s inspiration ran ahead of his 
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technic, After two pages of tenor recitative 
—which is, after the fashion of recitatives, 
a useless repetition of a dry story that every- 
body already knows anyway — comes a 
beautiful trio for ladies’ voices, of ten pages; 
our illustration shows the theme as it ap- 

















pears toward the end of the number: it is 
a charming bit of beautiful music that ad- 
mirably sets its text. So much for the first 
42 pages. The same style is continued for 
the remainder of the cantata, through a 
number of recitatives and choruses until the 
Finale brings in a 20-page chorus on “Glory 
to God in the highest.” The work is not 
easy to sing, but in spite of double notes 
here and there and much part-writing for 
more than four voices, there is nothing to 
prevent its being done by a quartet, and done 
with perhaps better effect than many chorus- 
es could attain. The trio could easily be 
taken care of in several ways. Mr. Day de- 
voted a life-time to the services of the church, 
and perhaps the less we remember of the 
response it met, the better will it be for our 
estimation of the church as an institution; 
but among his fellow men he was appreciated 
and esteemed as musician and friend, and it 
is a privilege to have his music made avail- 
able for our use in his memory. (Fischer 
$1.00) 


LATE PUBLICATIONS 


F. LESLIE CALVER: “OH TO HAVE 
DWELT IN BETHLEHEM”, ladies trio with 
piano accompaniment. The workmanship is 
good and the piece sounds well as a trio — 
Mr, Calver has used the right sort of mater- 
ial for a ladies trio. It is easy to sing, and 
musical enough to be heard with interest; a 
trio would add variety to the long Christmas 
programs. (Schmidt 12c) 

GEORGE HENRY DAY:“ARIsE SHINE”, 
anthem for chorus, or it can be done by 
quartet. There is a brief solo for bass and 
another for contralto; and the composer has 
used unison writing with strong effect here 
and there. Contrapuntal work is indulged 
in to a degree that makes it interesting 
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for choirs, without making it difficult; also 
some unaccompanied four-part writing in 
diatonic chords that have a good flavor of 
the olden time. Altogether the anthem is 
of good quality and has ample contrast to 


support its 12 pages of music. (Schirmer 
20c) : 
LOUIS R. DRESSLER: “O Littte 


Town”, anthem for quartet or chorus, with 
soprano solo, violin obligato, and piano ac- 
companiment. It opens with a pretty mel- 
ody that sounds like a Christmas carol, and 
this is later harmonized for full quartet or 
chorus; another solo is then presented, and 
the original melody harmonized again for 
final quartet section. It is melodious, easy 
to sing, and will make an acceptable number 
for the Christmas program, (Ditson 12c¢) 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: “Tue Ever- 
LASTING LicHut’’, anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet, with piano accompaniment and soprano 
solo. It opens with basses in unison, fol- 
lowed by soprano solo against a very inter- 
esting accompanimental figure which could 
be made much more of. Then follows a 
brilliant section for chorus or quartet, in 
jubilant mood. A quiet four-part section 
is used for contrast, and the jubilant mater- 
ials repeated to close the anthem, (Schmidt 
12¢) 

CHARLES FONTEYN MANNEY: “Em- 
MANUEL”, anthem for chorus with solos for 
all voices, and piano accompaniment. There 
is some writing for chorus against tenor 
obligato, so that quartets can not do it with- 
out violence to its original form. The music 
is brilliant in spots, and optimistic through- 
out, but not of such character as could be 
ealled jubilant. Unisons are used with good 
effect. It is comparatively easy to do and 
has enough contrast to make it interesting 
throughout. (Ditson 15c) 

ORLANDO MANSFIELD: “TWELvE 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS”, Twelve numbers for 
quartet or chorus, divided between unison 
writing and four-part work, some composed 
by Dr. Mansfield and others adapted by 
him from other sources; 24 pages in all. 
(Tullar-Meredith 20c) 

JOHN WINTER THOMPSON: “THERE 
WFRE SHEPHERDS”, anthem for chorus with 
piario accompaniment, though a quartet can 
do it also. Its most effective measures are 
its opening, where the male voices begin 
with a good theme in sixths, to be answered 
by the ladies voices. After a page and a 
half of this treatment the writing goes to 
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A-flat and then into F, with a smooth solo 
for soprano. There is considerable move- 
ment of the inner voices, and the number 
will not be done easily by amateur chorus 
choirs. (Fischer 15c) 


Service Programs 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
QUEEN OF ALL SAINTS — BROOKLYN 


“Ave Verum’” — Bach 
“Tantum Ergo” — Bach 
“Adoro Te’ — Bach 

“Ave Maria” — Bach 
“Regina Coeli” — Handel 
“Panis Angelicus’” -— Palestrina 
“Obone Jesu’’ — Palestrina 
“Panis Angelicus”’ — Baini 
‘Destera Domini’? — Franck 
“Psalm 150” — Franck 

“Ave Maria’? — Franck 
“Panis Angelicus’” — Franck 


“Seven Last Words’ — Dubois 


RAY HASTINGS 

TEMI’LE Baptist — LOS ANGELES 
Wagner — Lohengrin Prelude 
Raff — Cavatina 
Guilmant -— Communion 
Read — Offertory 
Hastings — Temple Chimes 
Gounod — Pontifical] March 
Schumann — Evening Song 
Mascagni — Intermezzo 
Massenet — Elegie 
Handel — Largo 


SIBLEY G. PEASE 

First PRESBYTERIAN — LOS 
Cole — Song of Gratitude 
Johnston — Autumn 
Kramer — Morning Song 
Lemare — Thanksgiving March 
Kramer — Night Song 
Demarest — Memories 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 
Friml — Moment Religieuse 
Diggle — Marche Melodique 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CuorrR CONCERT —- WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 
Chorus Selections 
“Song of Vikings’? — Faning 
“Echo is a Timid Maid’ — Macfarlane 
“Lost Chord” — Sullivan 
“Coming Through the Rye’ — Harling 
“Nancy Lee’ — Adams 
“Alleluia” — Handel 


GEORGE W. WESTERFIELD 
St. Mary VIRGIN — NEw YORK 
O — Cantabile, Frank 
“Sub tuum praesidium’, Guilmant 
Gounod’s ‘Missa Angeli Custodes’”’ 
O — Allegro vivace (Son.1), Vierne 


ANGELES 


O — Andantino (Son. 2), Widor 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis E-flat, Hall 
“Ave Maria’, Bonnet 

O — Final (Suite 2), Boellmann 


LYNWOOD MAXWELL WILLIAMSON 
First Baptist — CoLuMBIA, 8. C. 
Maes — Prayer 
Rubinstein — Melody F 
Bach — Ave Maria 


Schumann — Nocturne 
Williamson — Serenade 
Carl Paige Wood — Grand Postlude 
Dickinson — Recessional 


Mendelssohn — Sonata 6 
Frysinger — At parting of Day 
Johnston — Evensong 

Coleman — Londonderry Air 

“All Thy works” — Berwald 

“T sought the Lord’? — Matthews 
“Praise ye the Lord” — Gounod 
“Some sweet day’’ — Speaks 
“My defense’ — Huhn 
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MONTIVILLE LLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


Bronx jailbirds who suffered twelve 

hours of continuous organ playing from 
a nearby picture house, They petitioned 
the jailer to transfer them to the opposite 
side of the jail, and he did, much to his 
eredit say I. Modern civilization just miss- 
es its calling when it can not give its prison- 
ers immunity from music, particularly the 
brand that comes from the organ in the 
average picture house, 

Several questions are prompted by this 
happening. I find myself wondering what 
make of organ that was; also if the organ- 
ist did not give rather a monotonous pro- 
gram. According to Professor Macdougall, 
the organ, by and large, is a monotonous in- 
strument and rarely rhythmic. As I have 
tried to point out lately in these columns, 
it is not so much the machine’s fault as 
the machinist’s. But it would be interest- 
ing to visit that theater and find out a few 
facts. It is probable that both organ and 
organist are bad. However, the prisoners 
now enjoy surcease from the sounds. I 
wonder how the neighboring inhabitants 
stand the strain. 


* * * 


This brings me to a point that is a sort of 
hobby of mine, and one that bears on the 
monotony of organ accompaniment for pic- 
tures. It has been quite some time now 
since I have heard the feature played 
through with the organ alone. But I do know 
that such a performance, even with fine 
players, is monotonous experience. When 
one enters the average theater, the first thing 
that strikes one is the grinding of the organ. 
The same sound follows one’s departure, 
and so one gets one’s fill of it, It is nat- 
ural, and also quite unreasonable, that the 


"ines. $4 must be accorded those 


organist never realizes this. He grinds a- 
way in a sort of pessimistic mood, evidently 
trying to drown out his own thoughts. 

It would be foolish to worry over either 
the managers’ or the organists’ in the small- 
er houses ever introducing an idealistic or- 
gan accompaniment to the pictures, and these 
remarks can not fit organists who are re- 
quired to play like the devil for twelve hours 
a day. These paragraphs are intended for 
mature musicians and the managers of 
houses of the first magnitude, so to speak. 
If I were the managers, or at least one of 
them, I would require the organist to stop 
playing for a few seconds, sometimes a whole 
minute, during every reel. There are 
periods in every picture during the transi- 
tion from one scene or mood to another, and 
between which there is usually a title. If 
this title in any specific instance doesn’t 
call for music there is a good chance to 
slack up and give the ears of the audience 
a rest. Why not do it? 


* * * 


Then, I may be still excused for contend- 
ing that even on our own Broadway there 
is nearly always too much organ in the pic- 
ture accompaniment. Mr. Cooper probably 
transgresses less than some of the others in 
this respect, for that is one of his hobbies. 
But in reducing tone for the accompaniment 
I don’t like to hear a few flute tones only. 
To me a flute has little business with the 
pulsating life on the screen. The flute is 
the vegetarian of the orchestra, and in an 
organ for picture work it seems half starved 
to death. There must be red blood in pic- 
ture tone. I am much in favor of a warm, 
rich tone of a flowing nature, not choppy, 
for general feature accompaniment. Arthur 
Depew seemed to get this better than any- 
one. 

Please do not misunderstand this — I am 
sure that flute tones are just the thing for 
certain scenes and effects, but they wear out 

very easily. This piping sound seems to be 
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the one that fathers the monotony of the 
organ. One might think an organist was the 
original of The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. Of course it may be that the greater 
part of the works of an organ are made up 
of-this tone; I don’t know. If it is-true the 
time is ripe for a little variety in organ 
layout. 

Consideration of such matters brings us up 
against many ideas about the organ in the 
theater. I have always been of the opiniou 
that the organ, so far as picture playing 
is concerned, is entirely too close to the aud- 
ience, To my own poor way of thinking 
the ideal place for the organ in pictures is 
BEHIND THE SCREEN. This was never so per- 
fectly brought home to me as away back in 
1915 in the Strand Theater. I used to sit 
by the side of Ralph Brigham and enjoy 
the picture and his playing. He sometimes 
switched into what I believe he called the 
“stage-organ,” although I am not sure of the 
designation, but the effect was as if the organ 
was right on the screen. I think the pipes 
were hung on the wall back stage. They have 
since been moved out front — probably to 
increase the headaches in the audience. The 
musie at such periods would seem exactly in 
the scene and not up in the roof of the 
theater somewhere. It discounted any pic- 
ture effect I ever heard, and I have almost 
given up hope of hearing anything like it. 
But it seems to me this is just the ideal 
persons like Rothafel and Riesenfeld are 
striving for. 

Organists in general want all pipes in 
sight so they can “put over” their solos. 
Very well then, let us eventually have two 
organs, one for the pictures and one for 
solos. The fact remains that there is still 
too much organ. The old Rialto Austin and 
the Strand Austin have been the ones that 
have given me the most pleasure in picture 
work. The Rialto organ is gone, but the 
Strand still holds on to its fine instrument. 
The Capitol Estey tone sails around one’s 
head so that there are times when the tune 
seems to be located somewhere over in Beef- 
stéak Charlie’s Restaurant. I am sure this 
detracts from the value of the accompaniment 
to the picture. From the mere standpoint 
of economy of noise the manager ought to 
keep the noise in the theater. It is so 
easy to make a noise on an organ. 

My old friend Rothafel is just the man 
to try out some of these ideas. He seems 
to have a grip on his show. What we wish 
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for is someone to get a grip on the organist 
and let him know that an organ is a“power- 
ful machine and when it lets go, or is let go, 
Wallace playing for a fight certainly makes 
hot only Swinnen’s hurries but the whole 
theater look like thirty cents. It: sounds 
like it. As a matter of fact quantity is not 
everything in picture playing. Many years 
ago it was the custom for an accompanist 
for a singer to break up the piano in a big 
climax, but these days the accompanist re- 
mains quite cool and caim during the big 
stuff, He lets the singer do the job. 
Very few Broadway managers. pay much 
attention to the organ effect. They usually 
let the organist hoe his own row, whatever 
the crop may be. But in a house like the 
Capitol the organ accompaniment could be 
greatly improved. Let men like Rothafel 
and Riesenfeld pay as much attention to 
the organ as they do the orchestra and the 
result will be noticed. These remarks are 
not intended to be antagonistic to our Broad- 
way organists. We have been going along 
now for seven or eight years on the same old 
ideal of organ work and organ placement 
in theaters. We know that ideals wear out 
and eventually die out and must be replaced 
with a new set. It is about time for a few 
changes just to show that we are alive and 
thinking. Even our organists are getting 
worn out. The weariness of the bench; the 
feeling that he must keep plugging away; 
the eternal sameness of tone (not always the 
organist’s fault) and the mediocrity of the 
pictures — all these tend to stagnate the 
player. He ought to welcome any new idea. 


Advertising 


HE great trade papers and reviews deal- 
ing with certain phases of industry, art, 
literature, ete., would be impossible to 
produce were it not for the advertising col- 
umns. The advertisers make possible the cir- 
culation of the medium of information which 
help to stabilize conditions -and perpetuate 
American institutions. 
The advertisements carry to the public the 
news. of every advance in industrial achieve- 
ment, They chronicle .every step in ‘the 
upward climb of mankind to secure new com- 
forts and conveniences. They light the fires 
of ambition in the minds and hearts of 
countless Americans and widen the horizon 
of every reader in the land—=Hon. Clyde 
Kelley. 




















The Strand Organ--Niagara Falls 


HEN the specifications were first re- 

. quested they were received in the form 

of the unit instrument, and when fur- 

ther technical data were sent in response to the 
usual practise of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
in behalf of thoroughness and detail in mat- 
ters of organ building, the unit form was 
still used. However, a careful study of the 
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THE STRAND CO 





ditional tones for the Solo because the Bour- 
don pipes have already been represented 
in No. 29 and the Tuba pipes in No. 42 — 
the former derived from its own division, the 
Solo, while the latter is derived from the 
Accom, 

A glance at the specifications will reveal 
that the instrurment is rather rich in tone 
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NSOLE, NIAGARA FALLS 


The type of Console that gives the organist the maximum convenience in playing 


instrument convinced the Editors that it- was 
worthy to rank as a straight organ, and ac- 
cordingly it is herewith presented: as such. 
Registers printed in large capitals repre- 
sent the actual pipe content of the organ. 
This method is an improvement over our 
former specification-printing forms, and has 
been adopted because it reveals at a glance 
the fundamental tones of the organ accord- 
ing to the ideas of specification-planning as 
devised by Mr. George Ashdown Audsley. 
Stops printed in small capitals represent 
independent pipes on that particular division 
but not independent pipes in the organ, be- 
cause such stops are derived from registers 
to be found in other divisions, Thus No. 7, 
VIOLE D’ ORCHESTRE—73 T. C, is the 
original register belonging to the Accom. 
containing actual pipe-work of 16’ pitch 
from Tenor C upward; No. 42 Tusa repre- 
sents additional tone for the Solo Organ, but 
its pipes belong to the Accom.; and No. 37 
Bourdon and No. 43 Tuba represent no ad- 


eolors and offers many possibilities for 
beautiful effects in organ playing — per- 
haps as many can be obtained from any or- 
gan of this size built upon current practises 
in organ building. 

The console, it will be noted, is of the 
most convenient and modern type, semi-el- 
liptical, with stop-tongues, thus rendering 
rapid changes of registration possible with 
the minimum of effort. The plan of the con- 
sole is as follows: 


Left side, left end, Pedal stops and coup- 


lers; 
Left side, center, Orchestral stops and 
couplers ; 


Left side, right end, and right side, left 
end, Accom. stops and couplers; 

Right side, right half, Solo stops and 
couplers; 

Central Straight Groups: left to right, 
Pedal Second Touch 4, Solo to Accom. 2nd 
touch 1, Kinura 8’ to Accom. 1, Left and 
Center Crescendo Coupler 1, Right and 
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Center Crescendo Coupler 1, Tremulants 3, moment or allow it to reach full height and 


Accompaniment Traps and Second Touch 5. 

Note that the Kinura 8’ adds another reg- 
ister to the organ; it was not included in 
the specifications as herewith presented be- 
cause it was not given in the content by 





GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD . 


A Mus. Bac. of the University of Pennsylvania, a 


native of Williamsport, Pa., a composer of serious 

orchestral and choral works some of which have been 

produced at the National Music Festival in Buffalo, 

Mr. Bouchard, organist and choirmaster of St. 

Vincent’s Buffalo, has brought to the Strand 4 wealth 

of equipment and inspiration that have made him one 
of the big drawing features of the house 


the builders and because the reading glass 
did not reveal it. It is added here by grace 
of information just received. We do not 
know why it was not placed as it should have 
been with the other registers and stops of 
the organ, as it does not appear to be on 
second touch. 

The three central mechanisms between 
right and left groups of stop-tongues are the 
three indicators for the Crescendos, 

The console is mounted on an elevator con- 
trolled by three push buttons on the console, 
Up, .Stop, Down, Mr. George Bouchard, 
organist of the Strand, is introducing the 
instrument to his patrons in a series of 
novelties, of twenty minutes duration. Up- 
on starting to play the novelty, Mr. Bouch- 
ard presses the Up button and the console 
begins to rise slowly, he can stop it at any 


stop automatically. It is then in full view 
of the audience. Slides are used to explain 
the novelty and make the program more 
interesting and intelligible to the audienee. 
For one week’s program, Mr. Bouchard used 
Cadman’s Indian songs; dances and dance 
music of America made up another program. 
With an organ as rich in tone colors as 
this, the organist is able to present some- 
thing of keen attraction to the public, un- 
educated though it be, and caring more for 
entertainment than instruction, as all theater 
audiences do. 

Mr. Bouchard is a Bachelor of Music of 
the University of Pennsylvania — a musi- 
cian in the best sense of the term, After 
serving a number of years in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Seranton, Pa., where he was also 
conductor of a choral society and composed 
many works ineluding a mass and an oratorio, 
he spent a year on the vaudeville stage, and 
then settled in Buffalo where he was organ- 
ist and conductor at the Mark Strand and 
Shea’s. Hippodrome. In his present capa- 
city he will exercise a wide influence on the 
community and be a powerful missionary for 
the field of organ music. 

With a console that is built on the most 
modern and convenient lines, and a speci- 
fication that is as rich in tonal possibilities 
as any small organ can be when built upon 
present schemes, Mr. Bouchard and the 
Strand are to he congratulated. The former 
for his organ, the latter for its organist. 


Strand Theater, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Builder: Marr & Colton, 1922 


¥Y: P— AD. 86..08 TE. 
R: — 15. 5. 5. 25. 
S: 6 22. 15. 7. 54. 
B: 6 £ 10. 6. 29. 
ae — 866. 329. 341. 1536. 


V—Voices, compound or simple 
R—Ranks of pipes 
S—Stops 
B—Borrowings 
P—Pipes 
PEDAL: V— R— S86 B6, P—. 
16 Trsra Cravusa No. 10a 
.. Bourpon No. 29a 
8 Drapason PHonon No. 9a 
.. Tibia Clausa No. 10a 
16 Tusa No, 19a 
8 Tuba No. 19a 
Sreconp ToucH 
a BASS DRUM 
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b KETTLE DRUM 

ec SNARE DRUM 

d CRASH CYMBAL 

ACCOM: V15. R15. 8 22. B7. P 866. 
7 16 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE—73 T. C. 
8 8 OPEN DIAPASON—61 


9 .. DIAPASON PHONON—73 
10 .. TIBIA CLAUSA—85 
11 .. MELODIA—61 
12 .. STOPPED DIAPASON—61 
13... Viole d’Orchestre No.7 
14 .. VIOLE CELESTE—61 
15 .. GEMSHORN—61 
16 4 Diapason Phonon No.9 
17... Tibia Clausa No. 10 
18 .. Viole d’Orchestre No. 13 
19 8 TUBA—85CCC 
20 4 Tuba No. 19 
Tremulant 
PERCUSSION 


21 16 Piano No, 22 
22. 8 PIANO—85 CCC 


23 .. ‘HARP—49 

24 .. MIRAMBA—49 

25 .. XYLOPHONE—37 

26 .. CHIMES—25 

27 .. MANDOLIN— 

28 4 Piano No. 22 
TRAPS 


e CASTANETS 
f TAMBOURINE 
Seconp Toucn 
g SNARE DRUM 
h WOOD BLOCK 
i TRIANGLE 
Sono To Accom. 
SOLO: V5. RS. § 15. B10. P 329. 
29 16 BOURDON—97 


30 .. Viole d’ Orchestre No. 7a T, C. 
31 8 Diapason Phonon No. 9a 

32 .. Bourdon No. 29 . 

33. .. CONCERT FLUTE—61 

34 .. VioLe Dv’ ORCHESTRE No. 7a 


35 4 Bourdon No. 29 
36 .. Viole d’Orchestre No. 7a 


37 2 Bourdon No. 29 
38 16 Tuba No. 19a 
39 8 CLARINET—61 
40 .. SAXOPHONE—61 
41 VOX HUMANA—61 
42 .. Tusa No. 19a 
43. 4 Tuba No. 19a 
Tremulant 
ORCH: VS. RS Sih. B 6: : O 34. 
44 8 FLAUTO DOLCE—73 
45 .. VIOLA DA GAMBA—73 
46 .. SALICIONAL—73 
47 4 Flauto Dolee No. 44 
48 .. Viola da Gamba No. 45 
49 .. Salicional No, 46 
50 8 ORCHESTRAL OBOE—61 
51 .. FRENCH HORN—61 
Tremulant 
PERCUSSION 
52 8 Harp No. 23a 
53 MirAMBA No. 24a 
54 Curmes No. 26a 
COUPLERS: 11. 
Pedal Accom. Solo Orch. 
4’ Ss Ss O 
8’ ASO S SsO O 


NS) 

Ss—Second Touch 

ACCESSORIES 
Pistons: A 5. S 5. 03. 
Crescendo Indicators: 3 
Pedal Piston Traps: 6 

Auto Horn 

Horse Hoofs 

Bird 

Fire Gong 

Boat Whistle 

Tom Tom 
Creseendos: Accom. Solo. 
Pianoforte Controls: Soft. 
Push Button: Telephone Bell 


Orch. 
Loud. 


* Crescendo Indicators: 3 


Crescendo Couplers: Left and Center. Right 
and Center. 


Points and Viewpoints 


TWELVE TO ONE 

Emit BREITENFELD 
MR. HANSFORD’S article in the October 
number presents such sound and well- 
written opinion on the whole subject of 
picture playing that a rejoinder of any kind 
seems out of place, I do however find fault 
with his statement that Dupre could not have 
landed a job in his organization because the 
organists already engaged were satisfactory. 


If that is true the management is either to be 
congratulated or commended for tender- 
heartedness. As for me, I feel that if a 
better man than myself is after my job he 
ought to get it. That’s the way this world 
is run—if it were not so, none of us would 
ever get anywhere. The thing that hurts is to 
have some preposterous faker hailed as a 
master, thus raising havoe with the correct 
standard of what constitutes a good organist. 
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Once get a proper standard according to 
which we all are to be judged and the real 
organists in the game will welcome criticism. 

Mr. Hansford wants to know how I should 
cue “The Vagabond.” I never played it. 
As a matter of fact the publication of details 
in these matters has, to me, always seemed 
futile; by the time the magazine is out the 
picture is gone anyway. Besides, in reading 
most of these cue sheets I always have the 
sneaking feeling that what the demonstrator 
is after is really not so much to help others 
along as to point out in a supposedly off- 
hand way the wonderful things he himself 
is doing; casually mentioning, for instance, 
some little trifle like the Flying Dutchman 
Overture, as though anyone could play it— 
which the sly rascal knows they can’t. It is 
too much like Mrs. Jones saying sweetly to 
Mrs. Smith: “Do come and see us—we live 
on Butler Ave, now”’.—Butler Ave. being the 
local millionaires’ row. What she really 
wants is for Mrs. Smith to go home and say 
to Mr. Smith, “Say look here—why don’t 
WE live on Butler Ave.?” 


Mr. Hansford also wants a substitute for 
“On How I Hare To Get Ur In THE 


MorninG.” Personally, I think he is kidding 
about this. But he may be in earnest, so 
Tl be serious too. Here’s a dozen that 
might do: 


One Morning Oh, so Early—Gatty 

Sleep On My Darling—Halfdan Kjerulf 

Dreamy Paradise—Van Alstyne 

Open Thy Blue Eyes ‘Tis Break of Day— 
Massenet 

It’s Nice To Get Up In The Morning—Sir 
Harry Lauder 

Sans Sommeil—Wihtol 

A Spring Morning—Zimmerman 

The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise— 
Lockhart and Seitz 

A Joyous Morning Song—J. Sebastian 
Matthews 

At Sunrise—Homer Grunn 

Sunday Morning—Evans 

Now I Lay Me Down To Sleep—Geo, W. 
Meyer 


The last number seems more appropriate 
for characters going, or about to go, to bed, 
rather than for those arising. The desired 
effect may however be obtained by playing 

it backwards. 
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GETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 
J. Harotp WEISEL 


AN ARTICLE by Mr. Hansford in the 
August issue brings up some issues that I 
think will bear a little further discussion, 
and in particular some of his remarks make 
it necessary for me, as the criticised, to 
clarify my position on the subjects under 
consideration. 

In the first place, he doesn’t agree with me 
that “MorHer O’MINE by Tours makes a 
better Theme for “The Old Nest” than “I 
Want My Mammy”. Now apart from 
personal preference and tastes, there are 
good and valid reasons supporting my choice 
of this Theme which I shall endeavor to 
point out. I do this not for the sake of 
argument but in the hope that it may con- 
tribute something toward the establishment 
of a more definite standard of propriety 
in the programs that are to accompany our 
moving picture plays. My purpose in sub- 
mitting those suggestions in a former issue 
was to pass on to others of the profession 
the benefits of my own experience in dis- 
covering and adapting particularly useful 
picture material. It may be a revelation to 
those, who like Mr. Hansford, never con- 
sidered Tours’ “MotHer O’MINE” melody 
“particularly suited to picture work”, to find 
that they were passing up a gem. But of 
course the gem must have its proper setting; 
aye, there’s the rub! “The Old Nest” was 
the perfect setting for this song, and the 
song mirrored perfectly and intensified the 
theme of the picture, which was the glori- 
fication of motherhood and the beauty and 
power of home ties. The picture treated the 
subject with due reverence and made its 
great appeal through its deep sincerity and 
fidelity. How then could there be any 
propriety in attempting to illustrate such 
lofty sentiments with music of such obviously 
shallow and frivolous character as_ the 
“Mammy” song above mentioned? There 
surely can be no arguments on the relative 
merits of the two songs, but for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with either of 
them and don’t know what this is all about, 
I quote the “poem” of Kipling and the 
“rhymes” of the perpetrators of the other 
song. The music in each case is entirely 
in keeping with the text. 


“MorTuer O’MINE 


If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, 
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I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, 

If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, 

If I were damned of body and soul 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, 


“T Want My Mammy” 

In the days of the sweet long ago, 

In my dreams all the world was a show, 

While the lights of the great white way kept 
calling to me night and day, 

Then I kissed my mammy good bye, 

As her blessing she gave with a sigh, 

Now that angel above hears me say— 

Refrain: 

I want my Mammy, little wonderful Mammy, 

Just to rock me to sleep, 

When the night shadows creep, 

I see her only, in my dreaming so lonely, 

Then my cares fade away, 

I awake and I say, 

My loving Mammy 

If all the wealth of the world were mine, 
Mammy, 

I’d give it all for your love divine, 

I want my Mammy, little old fashioned 
Mammy 

All the golden years through, I’ll be calling 
for you. 


I admit the song of Tours does not tran- 
seribe easily for the organ but if you will 
take the trouble to work out an effective 
registration you can put it over with credit. 

Mr. Hansford does not think “the vast 
majority of people who enjoy such a pic- 
ture as the one in question, know their 
Kipling very well”. With that I agree and 
would add that at the time this picture 
was released they knew as little of this 
“Mammy” song and if I am not mistaken 
the publishers tried to spread the popular- 
ity of “I Want My Mammy” by tying up 
with the music cues of the picture. But 
that is not sufficient reason for accepting 
or rejecting any music for picture accom- 
paniment, Should not the final test be: 
does it conform to our standards of appro- 
priateness? If it is familiar to and beloved 
by the masses, so much the better. 

I do not object to popular music in the 
least, my shelves are full of it and I use 
many jazz numbers and “silly songs” WHEN 
THEY FIT, Yes, Mr. Hansford, there is use 
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for everything in the profession of photo- 
playing, but let us have art songs with 
artistic productions and for the frivolous 
film there will still be enough jazz and 
“Mammy” songs to go round. 


THE WAY IT GOES 
L. M. 

IN OUR theaters here, whilst we have one 
man who does some Capital work, the rest 
of the organists come under the heading I 
described in my previous letter; on my some- 
what infrequent visits to the picture shows 
I have heard~ what would be considered 
simple pieces adapted and played very nice- 
ly, fitting the pictures capitally, and on the 
other. hand, a very apparent jazz piano 
player promoted to the organ bench. 

It is the latter type that Mr. F. S. Adams 
and his confreres will never appeal to; in 
the first place they belong to what is termed 
a Musicians’ Union and here at any rate 
this means that anybody who can play a 
few dance jazz times and can “cough up 25 
bucks” (in their own language) can get in, 
henceforth command “Union rates”, What 
eare they for the elaborate tests set out by 
the newly formed Theater Organists’ So- 
ciety? I could go on many more pages, 
but will say emphatically for myself, this 
branch belongs to the theatrical and vaude- 
ville community and any discussions anent 
their business belongs to the papers and 
journals peculiar to that profession and not 
to magazines of the type of THe AMERICAN 
OrGANIST and of course this without any 
disrespect to, or in any way slighting, that 
truer branch of the music profession. 


Publications 


[ IS not too much to say that the American 

Republie would have been impossible with- 
out the Postal Service. The history of the 
downfall of great nations in the past is 
simply the record of triumphant peoples 
which overran countries and then settled 
down into isolated communities and lost con- 
tact with each other. The one time hardy 
conquerors, inspired by common aims and 
common purposes, degenerated into im- 
portant groups when they lost their common 
ideas and ideals. There was no organization 
of communication to keep the peaple in 
touch with each other as they considered 
common problems and common perils.—Hon. 
Clyde Kelley. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church - Theater ~ and Concert 


A. WALTER KRAMER 
Extoc, Op. 41-1 
IF THE proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof, Exo is a piece of music 
that must be in every concert organist’s 
repertoire. Our illustration can show mere- 
ly the plain theme and its treatment, as it 
appears in the third staff after having al- 
ready appeared once in lower register where 





its resonant character was more telling. The 
piece is developed rather as a mood than 
as a mixture of themes; it grows in interest, 
in spiritual content, in poetic beauty, and 
all the while its thematic aspect improves 
on acquaintance; we feel that its composer 
is a master workman. The composer gives 
a clue: “Bethink thee of my love, and whence 
it came, my Lady Moon!” Maybe you'll 
like it better with, or better without this 
inscription; I like it just as well either 
way, and it frankly doesn’t help me very 
much. The piece is one of those paintings 
in tone which is only half finished when the 
composer has dried his pen: the performer 
must do the other and equal half of the 
painting at his console. It is equipped with 
registration indications by Mr. Pietro A. Yon 
who has used it with eminent success on his 
recital programs recently. It is not difficult 
to play. 

For the church it should be used as pre- 
lude, or perhaps offertory if the pennies 
are not making too great a disturbance, On 
the recital program its great esthetic beauty 
will make it a genuine art work. 
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Theater organists will have to discover 
their own uses for it; I’m stumped. It’s 
too good for all ordinary scenes. Perhaps 
in a tremendous classic like “Earthbound” 
(which is not better known merely because 
its producers have not pushed it with print- 
er’s ink) it would be ideal, but for the 
ordinary rubbish which Paramount is spend- 
ing millions on for advertising purposes, 
EKLOG would be as out of place as a diamond 
in a swine’s snout. (Schmidt 60c) 


FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
Visions D 


A simple, easy, natural bit of melody, not 
pretentious, nor stinted by commonplace 
treatment. It is not up to the standard of 
inspiration set by many of this composer’s 
other works for the organ, but it is never- 
theless interesting enough to serve well for 
the stock-in-trade of the busy organist. The 
illustration shows the opening measures. The 











middle movement is of equal worth and 
quite appropriate, 

In the church service Visions will make an 
acceptable offertory, or part of the prelude 
for either service, or if the congregation 
pays any attention to the postlude, it would 
be excellent as the evening postlude. 

The theater organist will find it suitable 
for neutral scenes, or for sentimental scenes; 
naturally the treatment will vary greatly 
between the two. There is a human touch 
to it, perhaps a little longing. The engrav- 
ing is excellent. (Fox 60c) 


TRYGVE TORJUSSEN 
Norwecian TonE Poems 


A COLLECTION of six pieces transcribed 
for organ by Harold Vincent Milligan. With 
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one exception the pieces are of easy grade 
and are available to every organist, no mat- 
ter of how limited a technic. The titles are: 

To THE Risine Sun 

MIDNIGHT 

Fotk Sone 

NorTHERN LIGHTS 

TRANQUILITY 

Istz OF DREAMS 
The flights of imagination were not vivid 
and the Norwegian flavor is not always as 
apparent as we might expect, so that the 
pieces can readily be used for normal pro- 
grams without violating the continuity, 
They are rather religious in tone, though 
their descriptive qualities modify this here 
and there. 

For the church service they are quite ap- 
propriate in groups for preludes, or perhaps 
an occasional one as an offertory. On a 
recital program their effectiveness will de- 
pend will depend upon their place in the 
program and the registration and atmos- 
phere the organist is able to muster to his 
aid. 

Theater organists will need them for Nor- 
wegian scenes, and they are equally appro- 
priate for scenics not exactly Norwegian in 
geography; there are frequently certain 
peculiar scenics that can be fitted only with 
music of individual character: these Nor- 
wegian Tone Poems will fill the bill. (Schmidt 
$1.00) 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
H. J. Stewart 
THE book contains 21 transcriptions and 
one original composition, CHAMBERED 
Nautiuus, a Sonata for organ by Dr. Stew- 
art himself. And the Sonata is by far the 
best thing in the collection. The composers 
represented in the 121 pages of music be- 
tween the covers of this book range all the 
way from the popular Gustav Lange whom 
many of us played devotedly in our junior 
pianistic days to Krzyzanowski, whoever 
and wherever and whenever he is or was. 
The transcriptions are neatly done in every 
case, and in no way difficult for average 
organists; apparently they are intended for 
the every-day routine work of the organist, 
church or theater, rather than concert, as the 
original Sonata is the only work of true 
concert qualities. One of the greatest values 
of the collection lies in its original scope, 
as there are very few pieces, other than the 
Chopin G-minor Nocrurne, that will be 


found in any collection. There is a version 
of the Vorega Boatmen’s Sone, the AN- 
GELUS by Massenet, a Gavorre by Thome, 
two Minuets by Scharwenka, a bit by 
Richard Strauss, ete. ete. Dr. Stewart has 
given rather copious registration directions 
throughout, The best number in the book, 
the Sonata CHamBERED Navtitus, by Dr. 
Stewart himself, is to be given separate 
review at some later date; it will be re- 
membered that Dr. Stewart is the famous 
organist on the first great Outdoor organ 
in the world, that in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Cal. (Presser $2.00) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

BACH: Cuorau: Wachet auf, ruft uns 
die Stimme; edited by Sumner Salter. One 
of the most attractive of the famous choral- 
preludes, issued in sheet form for those who 
do not own the complete Bach edition. It 
is not easy to play, nor is it difficult; it re- 
quires good phrasing and clear playing in 
order to make the most of the beautiful 
part-writing. (Schirmer 50c) 

GRIEG: Nocrurns, transcribed by Or- 
vil A. Lindquist. Those who visit the better 
motion picture houses will already know 
this melody well, if they have not heard it 
frequently in other places, It is easy to 
play,and gives an artist much to think about. 
(Schirmer 60c) 

CHARLES HUERTER: Eventipe in 
C, transcribed by F. §S. Newcomb. 
An appealing melody in the left hand 
against a sustained pedal and a syn- 
copated chord accompaniment in the 
right which has its only point of 
worth in the beauty of its melody, but 
which is none the less quite sufficient to 
make it a little bit of musical beauty worth 
playing in most of our churches and all 
theaters; very easy to read and just as easy 
to listen to. If it were only an organ com- 
position and not a transcription we’d have 
much more to say in its favor — but the 
organ. is certainly worthy of its own liter- 
ature. Nevertheless there is such a thing as 
practical necessity, and transcriptions have 
their place. (Flammer 60c) 

LISZT: Les Pretupes, 28 pages of Sym- 
phonie Poem transcribed by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. It is hardly necessary to comment 
on the music. There is some good work for 
the right wrist to do on pages 3 and 4, 
which will make a good exercise for strength- 
ening that portion of one’s anatomy; there 
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are some other things to occupy one’s thought 
before the 28th page is finished. Some con- 
secutive diminished sevenths in chromatics 
will furnish entertainment for would-be nim- 
ble fingers on page 11. But Mr. Kraft 
could write a book on how to adapt these 
28 pages to an antiquated organ, and yet 
not solve the riddle; on the modern organ 


it makes a good study in registration, as | 


well as a few other things, (Schirmer $1.50) 
MASSENET: ANGELUS, transcribed 


from Scenes Pittoresques by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. An excellent transcription of a well- 
known number. Easy enough to play, and 
adaptable to any organ. (Schirmer 60c) 


FISCHER EDITION: Three new organ 
works in process of publication have been 
examined in proof form from the house of J. 
Fischer & Bro. The first is a Deo Gratras 
by J. Frank Frysinger, dedicated to Mr. 
Pietro A. Yon; the second is Dawn by 
Cyril Jenkins; and the third is Nicut by 
the same composer. Mr, Frysinger’s piece 
is a jubilant number that opens broadly and 
turns into a toceata-like treatment on the 
third page for the contrast section. DAwn 
and NIGHT are companion pieces in the style 
of tone paintings and the composer has ex- 
ercised his fancy without restraint. These 
works will be given illustrated review in a 
later issue. 


Recital Programs 


ALLAN BACON 
PARSON’S COLLEGE 
American Program 
Broughton — Meditation Serieuse 
Noble — Elizabethan Idyl 
Thompson — Pastel 
Barnes — Toccata (Son. 1) 
Frysinger — Meditation 
Kroeger — Scene Orientale 
Dickinson — Intermezzo (Son.) 
Kinder — In Springtime 
Becker — Sonata 3 


West — Variations on Easter Melody 
Vierne — Arabesque 

Moline — Serenade (Suite) 
Saint-Saens — Fantasie 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Romance 
Tchaikowsky — Finale Pathetique 
Dubois — Hosannah 


A. G. COLBORN 
BRISTOL — ENGLAND 


Thomas — Offertoire 
Senallie — Adagio. Largo. (Son.) 
Urteaga — Salida 


Padro — Meditation 

Colborn — Night Song 
Matthews — Joyous Morning 
Bohm — Largo Religioso 
Thompson — Pastel 

Parker — Fantasia 


SUGGESTIONS §-11 


JOHN CONNELL 
Town TIALL — JOHANNESRURG, S. A. 
Weber — Invitation to the Waltz 
Schubert — Entr’actes (Rosamund) 
Wailing — Romance 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 


Rheinberger — Sonata Fsm 
Elgar — Carillon 

Lemare — Andantino Df No. 2 
Ross — Gaudette 

Improvisation 

Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 


Bach — Fugue Gm 
Nesbitt — On the Moor 
Batiste — Andant G 
Lux — Fantasia on O Sanctissima 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
AEOLIAN HALL — NEW YORK 
Program chosen by Mr Farnam for his Aeolian Hall 
debut November third 


Barnes — Toccata (Son.) 

James — Meditation a Ste. Clotilde 
Jepson — Pantomime 

Bach — Hark a Voice says (in G) 
Bach — Passacaglia 


Rheinberger — Riposo 
Yon — Minuetto Antico 
Roger-Ducasse — Pastorale 
Jacob — Sunrise 
Stoughton — Enchanted Forest 
Henselt — Ave Maria 
Krieger — Toccata Em 
HUGO GOODWIN 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Selections 

Meyerbeer — Coronation March 
Saint-Saens — Prelude Op. 99-2 
Thomes — Gavotte (Mignon) 
Beethoven — Overture Prometheus 
Rossini — Overture William Tell 
Kinder — In Moonlight 
Rameau — Rigaudon 


Raff —- Cavatina 
Guilmant — Finale (Son. 1) 
HERBERT A. D. HURD 

NEW JERUSALEM — FRYEBURG 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Sheppard — Canzone 
Rothleder — Summer Idyl 
Bach — Pastorale F 


Nevin — Narcissus 

Lemmens —. Fanfare 

Cramond — Reverie 

Handel — Prelude and Fugue D 
Callaerts — Intermezzo 


Hurd — Autumn Song 
Guilmant — Allegro (Son. 4) 
MISS RUTH ANTOINETTE LANGLOIS 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH — SOUTHOLD, N. Y. 
Russell — Bells of Ste. Anne 
Baron — Indian Legend 
Mendelssohn — Adatio (Son. 1) 
Rogers — Serenade 


Dett — Plantation Song 

Lester — ‘Cloister Garden 

Hadley — Atonement of Pan 

E. Nevin — Rosary 

Schubert — Ave Maria 

Yon — Hymn of Glory WALDO 

JUDSON W. MATHER 

First Baptist — SEATTLE 
Program of Nature Sketches 

Mendelssohn — Hebrides Overture 

Stebbins — In Summer 

Friml — Springtime Sketch 

Buck — On the Coast 

Raff — Andante (In the Woods) 

Mather — Mt. Rainier 

Stoughton — Fairy Land Suite 

Wagner — Waldweben 

Johnston — Evensong 

Cadman — Land of Sky Blue Water 

Ring — Bedoin Dance (Desert Suite) 

Lemmens — Fantasie Em 
FREDERICK C, MAYER 

WEsT POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 

Dubois — Prelude F 

Royal Spanish March 

Kuecken — Alma Mater 

Mendelssohn — Sonata 1 
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News and Notes 


-FRANK STEWART ADAMS, organist of the 


Rialto;;New York, recently wrote a solo-comedy “Our 
Apartment House’ for presentation in the Rialto, 
with such success that it was given by request in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium Oct. 28 

CHARLES O. BANKS has been seieioneil to the 
Lutheran Church of the Incarnation, New York City. 

sLELAND F. BENGER has been appointed to the 
Park Theater, Rockaway Park, L. I., where he has 
a Kimball of 10 units and all traps, and is associated 
with an ensemble of 9 members; solos are used 
instead of the usual orchestral overtures. The Park is 
virtually a new theater, and matinees are given only 
twice weekly. 

STEPHEN ©. BOISCLAIR has been appointed to 
the Leland Theater, Albany, N. Y., where he has 
a Robert-Morton instrument. 

MISS EMMA BOSSHART has resigned from St. 
Matthews Lutheran, York, Pa., after 15 years as 
organist. 

MRS. R. L. CHESTER has resigned from the 
First Methodist, Ovean City, N. J. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN is getting dangerously 
plump since his return to Chicago. He gained 
four pounds in five weeks. By next year — well, 
you know. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN has inaugurated a good 
thing in the form of what he calls ‘Academic Re- 
citals’’ which he gives every now and then exclusively 
for the fellow-musicians of his city, Scranton, Pa, 

MISS BERNICE DERRY has resigned from the 
Strand, Battle Creek, Mich., to go to Florida. 

HAROLD FLAMMER, publisher, is on a business 
tour of the Middle West and Canada. 

MRS. L. B. FOLK has resigned from the First 
Presbyterian, Columbia, 8S. C., after 43 years as 
organist. 

HERBERT GRIEB, has been appointed to St. 
Peters Lutheran, Syracuse, N. Y. 

JACOB B. HERZOG has resigned from Friedens 
Lutheran, Oley, Pa., after 30 years of service. 

DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER, Dean of the School 
of Music of the College of Emporia, gave a com- 
plimentary recital to his friends on Oct. 13 when 
the College celebrated its 40th anniversary. Mr. 
Hirschler resumed his regular Vesper Services and 
Musicales on Oct. 15; on the 19th he appeared - be- 
fore the Women’s Synodical Meeting in a recital 
complimentary to them. 

ROBERT HOOK HOLLAND of the Third Pres- 
byterian, Uniontown, Pa., has been appointed to the 
First Presbyterian, Brownsville. 

MRS. FLORENCE PIERCE JONES has resigned 
from Bethesda Church, Utica, N. Y., to begin sim- 
ilar duties in Stone Church, Clinton. 

MRS. KATHLEEN CARTELL KIRKLAND, for 
13 years organist of St. Mary’s of Mt. Carmel, 
Utica, N. Y., has been appointed to St. Patrick’s 
Church, Utica. 

_ ALBERT HAY MALOTTE, of Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed to Shea’s Hippodrome, Buffalo, where 
he opened the new Wurlitzer instrument Nov. 5. Mr. 
Malotte was a Philadelphia choir-boy about 20 years 
ago; besides living through that experience he has 
become a licensed aviator without causing him to 
look down upon his audience as do some of us. 

A. E. J. MceCREARY, of Erskine Church, Mont- 
real, Can., died suddenly Oct. 10, while in his 
studio, from heart failure, at the age of 44; Mr. 
McCreary had been with Erskine Church 9 years. 

GEORGE E. McNABB, of University Methodist, 
Syracuse, N. Y. has been appointed to the South 
Presbyterian. 

MRS. RALPH MIDDLETON, of Scullville, N. J., 
is temporarily substituting in the First Methodist, 
Ocean City, N. J. 

MISS PRISCILLA OWENS has been: appointed 
to Bethesda Church, Utica, N. Y.; Miss Owens is 
instructor in music in the public schools of Utica. 

SIBLEY G. PEASE, of the First Presbyterian, 
Los Angeles, has resumed his short popular mus- 
iecales after the Sunday Evening services these 
musicales have gradually drawn an increased attend- 
ance until the evening congregations rivalled the 
morning ones in = Some of his selections will be 
noted in other colum 

MRS. MARGARET REDDING of Chica, 4 * on 
been appointed to the Strand, Battle Creek, 


H. HADEN READ, of the Rialto, Louisville, has 
been appointed to Kentucky Theater, Lexington. 

ALLAN REID, of St. Matthews Church, Halifax, 
has been appointed also to the Casino. 

WILLIAM ROCHE, Jr., of St. George’s Church, 
Halifax, is the co-conspirator in the case with Mr. 
Reid in the Casino; Mr. Roche plays on Friday eve- 
nings while Mr. Reid is busy with his choir. Mr. 
Roche says he would like to hear him play for a 
—— a riot, and a war. Gentle little things like 
that. 

FRANK SILL ROGERS, of St. Peters, Albany, 
N. Y., has returned from a tour of Europe; Dr. 
Rogers spent = time in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Mun 

OSCAR E. "'SCHMINKE, D. D. &., sailed for 
Europe Nov. 

JAMES H. *SHEARER, of Glasgow, is touring in 
America; Mr. Shearer was guést organist for a 
special program in Madrona Presbyterian, Seattle, 
Wash., Oct. 22. : 

MRS. GOLDIE ANDREWS SNYDER, of Cen- 
tenary Methodist, Syracuse, has been appointed to 
the Fourth Presbyterian. 

HARRY J. SURBER, of St. Patricks, Oneida, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the Church of the 
Most Holy Rosary, Syracuse. 

SAMUEL C. STANLEY, of Alice Focht Memorial 
Methodist, Birdsboro, Pa., has been appointed to 
Convenant Methodist, Reading. 

MRS. ADDA P. TESSIER, for more than a 
score of years organist of St. Maries Church, Notre 
Dame, N. H., died Oct. 15. 

HARRY A. TIDD, of the Fourth : Presbyterian, 
Syracuse, *, been appointed to the First Baptist, 
Anburn, N. Y. 

MISS ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER, 
of the famous Flemington Children’s Choirs, has been 
forced into a year’s vacation by ill health. Miss 
Bessie Richardson Hopewell is taking full charge of 
the work in Miss Vosseller’s absence. 

WALTER G. WESTPHAL, formerly of St. Johns, 
York, Pa. and recently with Trinity Lutheran, 
Lancaster, has. been appointed to Trinity Lutheran, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS: Oct. 11, Washington, 
D. C., First Congregational, with improvisation. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: Oct. 10, Portland, Ore., 
Reed College Chapel, first of series of lecture-recitals. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL: Oct. 2, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Coe College, first of series of 25 half-hour 
programs containing 130 compositions without repe- 
titions. Oct. 8, Vinton, Iowa, Methodist, dedica- 
tory recital, with improvisation. Oct. 30, Cedar 
Rapids, Coe College, Faculty Recital. 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN: Oct. 5, Decatur, 
Tll., Millikin University. Oct. 7, Sioux Falls, 

D., Congregational Church. Oct. 17, Syracuse, N. ae 
Mizpah Auditorium. 

CHARLES GALLOWAY: Oct. 15, St. Louis, Mo,, 
Washington University. 

RAY HASTINGS: Oct. 25, Sawtelle, Cal., First 
Methodist, dedicatory recital. 

DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER: Sept. 21,' Columbus, 
Neb., Federated Church, dedicatory. Oct. 13, Em- 
poria, Kans., College of Emporia, 40th anniversary. 
Oct. 19, ditto, Synodical Meeting. Oct. 25, Empor- 
ia, Kans., First Congregational, dedicating 3-36 Reu- 
ter. Oct. 31, State Women’s Federation. 

HAMLIN HUNT: Oct. 9, Minneapolis, Plymouth 
Church; Oct. 16, ditto. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT: Oct. 16, Cleveland, 
Trinity Cathedral; ditto Nov. 20, Dec. 18, Jan. 22, 
Feb. 19, March 19, April 16, May 21. 

THOMAS MOSS: Sept. 22, St. Paul, Auditorium. 
icales after the Sunday Evening services; these 
First Methodist, dedicatory. %, Los Angeles, St. 
Marks Lutheran, dedicatory. 

EDWARD RECHLIN: Nov. 1, Pittsburgh, Carne- 
gie Music Hall, Bach Program 

CLARENCE "REYNOLDS: ‘Nov. 11, Denver, Aud- 
— Armistice Day progr 

WwooD MAXWELL WILLIAMSON: Oct. 10, 
POE nn sg 8. C., First Baptist, dedicating 2-24 
Moller. Oct. 27, Columbia, 8S. C., First Presbyter- 
ian, dedicating Pilcher. 

PIETRO A. YON: Nov. 13, Philadelphia, Wal- 
nut St. Presbyterian. 

WILLIAM E. ZEUCH: Oct, 15, Boston, South 
Congregational. : 
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NEW ORGANS 


ALBANY, N. Y.: Holy family Church, opened by 
Mrs. J. Frank Hanlon, organist of the church. 

Our Lady of Angels, 3-29 Austin dedicated Oct. 
8, Henry Hamecher, organist. 

St. Johns Lutheran, Austin ordered. 

BALTIMORE, Md.: Cluster Theater, ordered. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.: Central Park Methodist, gift of 
— ‘B. and William B. Ward, Harold Fix, or- 
ganist. 

CAMBRIA CITY, Pa.: National Theater, new See- 
burg instrument, Miss Rose Nightengale Myers, or- 
ganist. 

CANTON, Ohio: Calvary Presbyterian, dedicated 
Sept. 19 by Wm. H. Oetting. 

CEDAR RAPIDS: First Baptist, $5,500. organ 
given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus G. 
Krebs by their descendants. 

CHEHALIS, Wash.: First Presbyterian, 

CHICAGO: First Presbyterian, 4-48 Skinner ded- 
icated Nov. 1, by Eric Delamarter. 

Tiffin Theater, Wurlitzer instrument. 

CINCINNATI: Mt. Auburn Presbyterian, 3-m 
Wurlitzer dedicated Oct. 15 by DeWitt C. Garret- 
son. 

CLEVELAND: Harkness Memorial Chapel, 4-50 
Austin, gift of Harkness estate. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C.: First, Christian, opened Oct. 1 
by Kenneth Baldwin. 

COLUMBIA, Neb.: Federated Church, dedicated 
by Daniel A. Hirschler. 

CORTLAND, N. Y.: Calvary Church, 2-10 sded- 
icated Oct. 18, by B. L. Bently. 

ELKTON, Md.: Community Playhouse, Wurlitzer 
ordered. 

EMPORIA, Kans.: First Congregational, 3-36 Reu- 
ter dedicated by Daniel A. Hirschler Oct. 25. 

GREENWICH, Conn.: Congregational Church, 
Austin dedicated Nov. 5. 

a N. J.: First Baptist, new organ to be 
ordered. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, Cal.: First Methodist, Art- 
craft dedicated by Sibley G. Pease. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.: Central Christian, be- 
ing installed. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.: National eer, Seeburg, 
Miss Rose Nightengale Myers, organist. 

LEBANON, Pa.: Zion Church, $4, 100. Austin 
installed. 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.: St. Marks Lutheran, Estey 
dedicated by Sibley G. Pease. 

MILAN, Tenn.: First Baptist, Austin being in- 
stalled by Morton B. Welch, Miss Pauline Cunning- 
ham, organist. 

MILLVILLE, Pa.: First Presbyterian, dedicated 
Nov. 1 by Frederick Rouser. 

x. NEW ORLEANS: Immaculate Conception, instal- 

NEW YORK: Brooklyn, First Reformed, rebuilt 
instrument dedicated by Warren R. Hedden, Oct.22. 

ORANGE, Cal.: Orange Union High School, funds 
being raised for $12,000. organ; students pledged 
$2,800. as a starter. 

ORANGEBURG, 8. C.: First Baptist, 2-24 Moller 
dedicated Oct. 10 by Lynwood Maxwell Williamson, 
installed by C. K. Heckman. 

OTTAWA,: St. Johns, Casavant building. 

PINEHURST, N.C.: New Theater, Robert-Morton 
ordered. 

READING, Pa.: Isaac Eberly residence, Aeolian 
organ installed. 

Seventh Street Lutheran, dedicated by R. Porter 
Campbell. 

ROME, N. Y.: First Methodist, dedicated Oct. 
27 by Frank W. Me Clary, organist. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal.: Tuesday Club, gift of Mrs. 
F. W. Pratt. 

SAN FRANCISCO: St. Boniface Church, ordered. 

SAWTELLE, Cal.: First Methodist, Kimball ded- 
icated by Ray Hastings, Oct. 25. 

ST. LOUIS: Westminster Presbyterian, 3-49 or- 
gan dedicated Oct. 15 by William M. Jenkins, or- 
ganist. 

WABASH, Ind.: Eagles Theater, unit ordered. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: St. Pauls, dedicated Oct. 
15 by H. H. Freeman, organist. 

Memorial organ to be donated by Lions Club, 
Costing $40,000. to $60,000. 

Me oy, Iowa.: Methodist, 8-27 Estey dedicated 
Oct. 8 by Marshall Bidwell. 


Aywsirns Guild of Ogynide 


UNITED) SIATES AND, CANON ¢ 
News and Notes 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Oct. 2 a8 business 
meeting was held in Lankershim Hotel with 37 
members present, and Dean Roland Diggle presiding. 
The Chapter, with a membership of 80, is planning 
some new features, including recitals in near-by 
towns. The officers are: 

Dean: Roland Diggle, Mus. Doc. 

Subdean: Clarence Albert Tufts 

Sec’y: Sibley G. Pease 

Treas.; Sibley G. Pease. 

Chaplain: Rev. D. S. Merwin 

Librarian: Frederick Groton 
Executive Committee: Above-named officers and Wm. 
J. Kraft, Ernest Doublas, and G. A. Mortimer. 

CANTON: Oct. 12 a recital was given by Carl 
Schoman in Trinity Lutheran, assisted by Philip 
Hodel, pianist: 

Becker — Praeludium Festivum (Son. G) 

Wagner — Forest Murmurs 

Demarest — Fantasia (organ-piano) 

Nevin — Tragedy of Tin Soldier 

Brewer — Echo Bells 


Faulkes — Festival Prelude 
Yon — Concerto Gregoriano (organ-piano) 
Godard — Jocelyn Berceuse 


Holloway — Finale Arabesque 

CENTRAL OHIO: Oct. 16 and 17 recitals were 
given on the new Skinner organ in the new King 
Avenue Methodist Church, played by Miss Helen 
Frances Mohr, Miss Grace Eleanor Chandler, F. A. 
G. O., Miss Jessie Crane, and Mrs Nina Dennis 
Beatley. Among others the following numbers were 
used : 

Hollins — Concert Overture Cm 


Federlein — Sunset and Evening Bells 
Frysinger — Eventide 

Wolstenholme — Answer 

Sheppard — Desert Song 

Johnston — Midsummer Caprice 


Dvorak — New World Largo 

Boellmann — Suite Gothique 

Rubinstein — Kamennoi Ostrow 

Batiste — Ste. Cecilia Offertoire No. 2 

SOUTHERN OHIO: The Chapter has arranged 
for subscription recitals by the following: Marcel 
Dupre, Lynnwood Farnam, and Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. 

OKLAHOMA: Oct. 26 a recital was given in the 
First Presbyterian Church by Mrs. J. S. Frank and 
Miss Pauline Roberts. 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA: The Chap- 
ter is issuing invitations to the musicians of Scran- 
ton and vicinity to attend the ‘‘Academic Recitals” 
given by Charles M. Courboin in Hickory Street 
Presbyterian Church; Mr. Courboin is giving these 
recitals complimentary to the organists of the com- 
munity, and the following is one of the programs 
presented: 

Bach — Passacaglia 

Schumann — Abendlied. Sketch. 

Franck — Chorale No. 3 


Lotti — Aria 
Grasse — Serenade 
Franck — Piece Heroique 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


DELAWARE: Oct. 12 a Round Table dinner was 
held in the Wilmington Dining Rooms 

Oct. 19 the sixth recital was given ‘in Bilverbrook 
Methodist Church, Wilmington, with numbers played 
by the following: Sarah Hudson White, Wilmer C. 
Highfield, and George Henry Day. After the recital 
the guests were invited into the new Community 
House where a Hallowe’en Party was given them by 
Miss Elizabeth Connell and the choir of Silverbrook 
Church. 

MISSOURI: Oct. 23 a meeting was held in Schuy- 
ler Memorial House for ee gp ge Be business, with 
Arthur Davis, State Eten chair. 

UNION-ESSEX: ote “members gathered 
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in the Florence Moore Tea Room where dinner was 
served; Herman B. Keese, President, introduced the 
toastmaster, Tertius Noble, President of the N.A.O. 
Other speakers were Thomas Wilson, Reginald L. 
McAll, Paul Ambrose, Frederick Smith, and Mrs. 
Kate Elizabeth Fox. ; 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON: Oct. 10 the first fall meeting of the 
Boston Music Publishers Association was held in 
Parker House, with an address by Dean John Her- 
mann Loud of the New England Guild on the subject 
of “The Church and Concert Organist in Relation 
to the Publisher.” 

OTTAWA: Regular monthly meetings of the Ottawa 
Center of the Canadian College of Organists are held 
the third Saturday of the month. The Center has a 
present membership of 23. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY MUSIC CLUB, of 
southern central Pennsylvanja and northern Mary- 
land, was organized in January 1921, and the 
booklet issued at this time shows what can be ac- 
complished by a united effort on the part of 
musicians. The dues are set at $1.80 a year, and 
the membership roll shows between three and four 
hundred active and associate members. Extensive 
local committees for local concerts by the members 
are named for 9 cities, while concerts on a larger 
scale were given in 4 cities. With but one exception, 
all concerts of mixed variety lost money for the Club, 
that exception being rather due to local conditions. 
The only recital to bring a profit was the recital 
by Percy Grainger, which netted the Club $179. 
Balancing the dues and all other receipts the total 
losses —- though we should rather say investments — 
the Club treasury shows a balance of about $600. 
for the entire period. It would seem that organi- 
zations on such a large, but concentrated, scale are 
the most potent in bringing music into a community. 


GENERAL NOTES 
MORRISTOWN, N. J., recently purchased the Vail 
Memorial Building and with it secured a fine organ 
built by the Aeolian Co. at a cost of $35,000. it is 


said. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., is enjoying a: series of 
weekly recitals by prominent organists on the new 
i Memorial organ in the First Congregational 

urch. 

HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH of New 
York is offering several Musicales this year as a 
part of the program of its new organist, Henry F. 
Seibert. The first was given Nov. 5. 

THE KIMBALL ESTATE of $4,000,000. be- 
queathed to Mrs. Eva K. Salisbury, upon the death 
of Mrs. Evaline M. Kimball, widow of the founder 
of the Kimball Organ Co., a collection of art works 
valued at $2,000,000. and Mrs. Salisbury appeared 
before Probate Judge Horner and waived her rights 
to the collection, giving the whole to the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

THE EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC is now 
completely equipped and ready for the master classes 
of Joseph Bonnet which begins in January. These 
classes will be held in Kilbourn Hall, the small audi- 
ence chamber of the School, in which the 4-94 
Skinner organ, designed in consultation with Mr. 
Bonnet, has at last been completed. Mr. Bonnet’s 


classes will be open to two kinds of students; those . 


who pay, and those who merely listen and observe. 
The excellent acoustics of the Hall and its amphi- 
theater seating plan will give such “listening stu- 
dents” the fullest possible benefit of Mr. Bonnet’s 
lessons to the playing students. It is expected that 
Mr. Bonnet will confine his time largely to his 
classes in the Eastman School: during the School 
term, and delay his American recitals till the close 
of the season. 

REGISTRATION indications by abbreviations have 
been outlined in a leaflet by Wm. R. Crawford with 
a view to enabling the player to jot down quickly 
and interpret quickly all registration indications for 
each piece he uses. 

_ WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS? “T have 
just returned from a concert in which a_ bass 
vehemently proclaimed a number of times, ‘The 
organ peeled’ (or pealed). Now, dear Editor, can 
you tell me why does an organ peel?” Brain won’t 
work today; we pass it along to our readers. 

K VAN DUSEN’S CLASSES for the 1921- 


1922 season included 41 organists holding positions,- 


from 10 States and Omnade. 25 pupils cane d 
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Chicago, 5 from Indiana, 4 from Illinois (outside 
of Chicago), 2 from Minnesota, and one each from 
Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Canada. 
Each of these students is holding a professional 
position — and in this field of securing appoint- 
ments for such of his students as want positions, 
Mr. Van Dusen has been eminently successful. He 
has concentrated his efforts to perfect his equipment 
as a teacher, and it is his classes that take his first 
attention. The result is reflected in the success he 
has been meeting, both in church and concert playing 
and in theater work as well, with specializing in this 
latter branch of the profession. 

NATIONAL CONTEST of young’ musicians, 
sponsored by the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
has some unique points with reference to the control 
of their examinations; these points might well be 
weighed carefully. 

Contestants must perform entirely without words 
or music. 

Judges must not be screened from the contestants. 
Judges must be screened from the audience and from 
each other. There shall be no communication between 
them or with any person or persons during the contest, 
or until after their reports have been completed, 
signed and sealed in the envelopes. 

The Aeolian Company of New York has given in 
perpetuity the use of Aeolian Hall for a concert by 
the winning contestants in April of each year, all 
expenses to be paid, and the gross proceeds to be 
divided among the national prize winners. 

CAVILLE-COLL furnished three registers — 
Trumpet, Orchestral Oboe, and Vox Humana — for 
the old Roosevelt organ in Calvary Church, New York. 
Mr. John Cushing, organist of Calvary, reports the 
discovery of these unique registers when the organ 
was recently undergoing a cleaning, and he would 


_like to know if any of our readers know of any other 


actual pipes by Caville-Coll are to be found in 
America. Please write the Editor or Mr. Cushing 
if you know of any. 

SOUSA VS. EVANS and who wins? For no 
apparent reason under the sun Sousa’s Wedding 
March on page 456 of our October issue was given 
the excerp belonging to Evans’ Venetian Waters on 
page 454 of that same issue. Please excuse this 
inexcusable carlessness and mentally transfer the 
illustrations in your copy. 

CHRISTMAS will have come and gone before we 
realize it. In order to pass along some of its good 
things to other choirmasters T.A.O. requests its 
readers to send in their Christmas Calendars so that 
selections and compilations may be made from them 
relative to the most popular Christmas numbers, not 
for the January issue but for the November or 
December issue of next year, when such material 
will do the most good. This means you. 


WITH PRINTER’S INK: SUBJECTIVE 


MARSHALL BIDWELL, of Coe College, is the 
subject of much: press comment; we quote a few 
phrases: “A truly remarkable artist of great talent 
and value’, says Widor. ‘Mr. Bidwell has a keenly 
dramatic musical sense’ (C. M. Flandrau). 

GEORGE ALBERT BOUCHARD: Mr. Bouchard 
is advertised by his manager in equal space with a 
Barthelmess feature, for example; his name appears 
at the top of many advertisements. It is worth real 
money to make your name so important. Mr. 
Bouchard assembles novelty programs for each week, 
not comedy so much as sincere art, though of lighter 


mood. 

A BUILDER GETS HIS: “Without solicitation on 
the part of the —————— Co. we cheerfully commend 
them to all prospective purchasers of organs. It 
has been a pleasure for us to deal with them because 
of their absolute fairness in every particular. We 
believe this Company is guided in its business policy 
by a high sense of honor.” (From the dedicatory- 


* recital program booklet; name of builder on request). 


MARCEL DUPRE: “Musical miracle” (N. Y. 
Evening Post). ‘“Improvises with a disconcerting 
rapidity and intensity’? (La Presse, Montreal). 

HENRY F. SEIBERT: “From the day on which he 
entered Trinity until the day of his departure he has 
been giving himself and all he has acquired unstint- 
ingly” (Pastor of Trinity Church, Reading). 


OBJECTIVE 


HENRY 8S. FRY of Philadelphia occupied a 
column of the Philadelphia Pubite Lédger in -a dis- 
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cussion of the organist’s problems in the church, and 
with the object of arousing interest on the part of 
the public; another worthy object aimed at was 
that of conveying to the general public the truth that 
organists themselves are not and cannot always be 
held responsible for the congregation’s refusal to 
join in the singing of hymns. 

ALBERT HAY MALOTTE, of Buffalo, made use 
of an opportunity to make some statements through 
the press to the public on the subject of theater 
music. ‘‘When people go to the theater it is for 
amusement. They don’t want Parsifal — and they 
don’t want jazz. What they do want is light music 
— syncopated or classic, pleasingly played.” 

CARL F. MUELLER, of Milwaukee, saw to it that 
the local press should get an accurate and yet com- 
prehensible report of the new organ built for his 
church, with the result that the statements of the 
press treated the organ with understanding and 
avoided the ludicrous blunders all newspaper reporters 
make about the organ. A close-up photograph of the 
manual section of the console was presented, also 
photos of Mr. Mueller and of the front case-work. 
Propaganda of the kind most needed. 


Statement of the ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The American Organist published 
monthly at Highland, N. Y., for October 1922. 

State of New York 
County of New York ~ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared T. S. 
Buhrman, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
The American Organist and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher T. S. Buhrman, New York, N. Y.; Editor 
the same, Managing Editor none, Business Managers 
none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) T. S. Buhrman, New York, N. Y, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are nqgnie, so state.) none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and his affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the ‘said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

T. S. Buhrman, Editor, Publisher, Owner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
October, 1922 
[seal.] J. F. Tompkins 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 


UNCLASSIFIED 


CLARENCE REYNOLDS 
DENVER AUDITORIUM 


Selections 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Hollins — Intermezzo 
Godard —-- Berceuse 
Cadman — Land of Sky Blue Water 
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Macfarlane — Evening Bells Cradle Song 
Offenbach — Overture Orpheus 

Sousa — March El Capitan 

Castillo — Spring Blossoms. Babillage. 
Balfe — Airs from Bohemian Girl 
Luigini — Egyptian Ballet 

Verdi — Paraphrase Rigoletto 
Rakoczy March 


DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
BOHEMIAN GROVE OUTDOOR ORGAN 


Stoughton — Ancient Phoenician Procession 
Schubert — Serenade 
. Schumann — Traumerei 

Beethoven — Overture Prometheus 

Stewart — Fantasia on Hawaiian Melodies 
Yon — Gesu Bambino 

Stewart — Processional March (Montezuma) 
Smart — Fantasia 

Massenet — Meditation (Thais) 

Schubert — Overture Rosamunde 

Federlein — Sunset and Evening Bells 


Offenbach — Barcarolle 
Stewart — Processional March (Nepomuk) 


“I TOOK THIS POSITION at $65. a month 
several years ago....The Rector agrees with me that 
the time for a raise is due....but the Vestry comes 
back with ‘we are paying more now than we ever 
did’...’’ etc. ad infinitum. The sum total of events is 
this: The Vestry couldn’t see it; the organist 
couldn’t see it. Two weeks later he signed a con- 
tract with a church in another city at a salary 
more than doubled. The same old story all over 
again: Men get into ruts because they have not 
the determination to get out and stay out. The 
same remedy is open to you. There is no unionism 
among organists to fight the salary battle, and even 
if there were, we hope organists are not traitors 
enough to attempt to use the union method and the 
strike; individual initiative is the clean method, and 
it is honorable. 

ADDRESS: Please address all mail to 467 City 
Hall Station, New York City. Personal appointments 
by mail, and gladly; the Editor holds Thursdays 
open for this purpose each week. The Associate 
Editor — well, you have the permission to go after 
him any day and any hour and as often as you 
like; he is to be addressed at Box 896, Stanford 
University, Calif—T. S. B. 


SOCIETY OF THEATER ORGANISTS 
HALLOWEEN PARTY 


ON Tuesday October 31st at midnight sixty members 
and guests, gathered at E. C. Havens, studio, W. 54th 
St., New York, which was dimly lighted and adorned 
with spooky reminders of this time-honored festivity. 
The party was a howling success (during the con- 
gregational singing by a few), and notable for the 
general sociability and hilarity. Not only the large 
Broadway houses but the smaller houses liberally 
represented. -This was the most gratifying feature 
to those in charge of the event — the opportunity 
for all these organists to meet and become acquainted 
at an occasion given over to enjoyment and good- 
fellowship. Theater organists are apt to become 
isolated from each other and from the world at large, 
and the large attendance even at this late hour, 
showed that New York organists were eager for such 
an opportunity. 

The spirit of brotherhood and democracy which the 
Society desires to encourage was strongly in evidence. 
Distinctions of salary, and the size and standing of 
the organists’ theater in the cinema world, were all 
obiiterated. The boys from the “Big Four’ on 
Broadway got down on the floor and romped with 
the boys and girls from the neighborhood houses. 
Games of childhood days were enjoyed — such as 
the Tail on the Donkey, Passing Prizes 
(the company seated on the floor). 

Refreshments — doughnuts, pie, sandwiches and 
cider — were passed by fascinatingly attired damsels. 
Attempts to have the crowd sing some parodied songs 
proved that most theater organists lacked vocal 
technic, but Mr. Richards sang a group of songs 
with marked success. 

The amiable and charming chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, Miss Ruth Barrett flitted lightly 
about like a wood-nymph, beaming upon all with. her 
winsome smile. She had -worked long and ardopsly- 
for the grandiloquent event, but was ably assisted 
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by Miss Vera Kitchener, Raymond Willever, and 
Robert Berensten, who made a speech of welcome, 
and others, not forgetting Krummie Krumgold, who 
managed the finances with commendable sagacity. 
The members sauntered home in the moon-light 
between 4 and 5 a. m., chanting ‘’Tis the End of a 
Perfect Night,’”’ and emerged to their daily tasks a 
little later with langorous but complacent fortitude. 


GUILD TO MEET AT THE WALDORF 


The next in a series of public meetings planned for 
the American Guild of Organists, by the Warden, 
Mr. Frank Sealy, is to take the form of a reception 
to Dr. J. H. Finley, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Monday evening December the eleventh at 8.30 
p. m. Dr. Finley, who will address the meeting, was 
formerly president of the City College of New York 
and is now on the editorial staff of the Times. He 
has recently returned from the East where he has 
spent much time. While there he was in Jerusalem 
at the time Allenby entered, and his talk promises 
to be of the highest possible interest. Light refresh- 
ments will be served and it is hoped that there will 
be a large numbber of Guild members present. Notices 
will be sent out later. 

This is the second meeting in the series planned 
for the year, the first having been held at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, taking the form of a musical 
service, and was a huge success, there being about 
two thousand persons present. After the meeting 
at the Waldorf, will come the New Years luncheon 
and social ‘gathering and then another service in 
St. Thomas Church under the direction of Dr. Noble. 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
HEADQUARTERS 

At a special meeting of the Council held in the 
office of the Organist of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
on November Ist, 1922 at 8 P. M., the following 
were present. 

Messrs. Sealy, Doersam, Martin, James, 

Messrs. J. W. Anrews, Barnes, Coombs, Elmer, 


Messrs. Hedden, Macrum and Wright. 

Messrs. T. T. Noble and Lynnwood Farnam also 
present. 

It was moved and seconded that the meeting 
scheduled for Nov. 6th., be postponed until the regular 
December meeting, on account of the Warden’s 
absence from tewn on guild business: 

The Warden announced plans for a guild service 
at St. Thomas’s Church under the direction of Dr. 
Noble and a special meeting to take the form of & 
lecture. It was moved and seconded that the council 
authorize the Public Meetings Committee to proceed 
with the arrangements for these two events. 

The following Chapter Officers were ratified by the 
council, 

The following were elected Colleagues. 

Baltimore:—Dean, Margaret P. Ingle, F.A.G.O. 
Sub-dean, J. F. Apsey. Sec’y., Mrs. M. B. Benson. 
Registrar, Rose Marie Barry. Treas., Mrs. Shepherd 
T. Powell. Executive committee for 3 years—Miss 
H. Whelan, Miss C. Groppel, Miss M. Lewis. Execu- 
tive committee for 2 years—Mrs. I. Matthews, Mr. 
Richard Luke, Miss H. Linhard. Executive com- 
mittee for one year—Mr. E. O’dell, Miss D. Weber, 
Mrs. Armiger. Auditors—Mr. Emmett Hiltz, Dr. 
Howard Cartledge. 

Michigan—Dean, Francis A. Mackay. Sub-dean, 
Charles Frederic Morse. Secretary, Helen Scheafer. 
Treasurer, Viola Bauer. 

Northern Ohio Chapter—Dean, Patty Stair. Sub- 
dean, Frank Fuller. Sec’y., Mrs. J. Powell Jones. 
Treas., Vincent Percy. Wislswar and Librarian, 
Jessie Havill. Auditors—Alfred Arthur, Roy 
Crocker. Executive committee—Edwin Arthur Kratt, 
Chas. E. Clemens, Carlton Bullis, Catherine Kelliker, 
James Rogers, Augusta Hayner, Edwin L. Bottle. 

Wisconsin—Dean, F. Charles Forester. Sub-dean, 
Arthur Arneke. Sec’y.,Ruth Walling Henderson. 
Treas., Mrs. Eva M. Wright. Executive Board for one 
year-—Dr. C. H. Mills, Charles W. Dodge, Mrs. Rees 
Powell. For two years—Mrs. Elizabeth Bintliff, Ethel 
Amidon, Mrs. Louis Roberts Taylor. For three years 
—Lewis A. Vantine, Harold Sanford, Carl Mueller. 
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Complimentary Recital 
and Demonstration 


to the members of 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS and 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 


November 29th at 11:00 A.M. 


by Mr. Firmin Swinnen 


On the large new four-manual Moller Organ in the State Theater, Boulevard and 


Summit Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Complimentary Luncheon wil! be served by the Management, at the Elks 
Club (opposite the Theater) at 12:30, to the members of the Organ Profession 
and their friends. Tickets may be secured without charge on application to the 
State Theater, Jersey City, or by calling personally at the Business Office of THr- 
AMERICAN ORGANIST, 225 Fouth Avenue, Room 511, New York. 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist, Rialto Theater, New York 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Guest Soloist, Wanamaker Auditoriums, Philadelphia 
and New York City. . Management: Syracuse 
Musical Bureau, Lock Box 443, Syracuse, New 
York. 





WARREN D. ALLEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST—STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY. Available for Recitals in East and Middle 
West during October and November 1922. 


Address: Box 916, Stanford University, Calif. 


CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Instructor in Music 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 





GEORGE WHITFIELD ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mus. Bac., A. M., Mus. Doc., A. G. O.; Prof: Org, 
and Comp., Oberlin Cons.; Org. 2d Congregational 
Ch.; Conductor Oberlin Musical Union and Cons. 
Orchestra; Ex-Dean No. Ohio Chapter A.G.O.; 


195 Forest St. Oberlin, Ohio 


ARTHUR DAVIS 


F.A.G.0.,F.R.C.O. 
Organist and Master of. the Choristers Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. O. Paper Work by Correspondence 
Christ Church Cathedral St. Louis, Mo. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


Special short courses 
Send for list of pupils holding positions 


4 West 76th St. New York 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O. 
Instructor in the School of Music Yale University 
53 Clifford St., Whitneyville, Conn. 
Sprague Memorial Hall, New Haven, Conn. 








GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. O. 


Concert Organist; specialist in natural method of 
singing; graduate New York College of Music; B. C. 
S. New York University; Organist-Choirmaster St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. 


1919 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 


F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory; coaching for A. 
G. O. Examinations; address: Church of the Mes- 
siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 








MARSHALL BIDWELL 
A.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Pupil of Widor. Winner of Premier Prix 
d’Orgue. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Mus. Doc. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Choirmaster The Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave. New York City 





JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Master of Calvary Choir; special courses in the de- 
velopment of the Boy Voice 


Studio: 20 E.23d St., New York. Tel.: Gram. 328 


W. H. DONLEY 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Supervising Organ Architect 
Organist-Choirmaster First Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Wash. 





MRS. J. H. CASSIDY 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist Director, First Baptist Church, 
Temple Emannuel; Organ Department 
— Methodist University, Dallas, 
exas. 


WALTER STRONG EDWARDS 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Studio: 44 Lindale Street 
Stamford, Conn. 





PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Organist 
126 East Chestnut St., Chicago 
Phones: Superior 8450 and Winnetka 1297 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 
Concert Organist; Prof. of Music Western 
Reserve Univ.; Organist Euclid Ave. Presb. 
Church and Florence Harkness Memorial 
Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
RECITALS INAUGURALS INSTRUCTION 











GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 


F.A.G.O. ‘ 
Organist-Choirmaster St. John’s P. E., and Zion 
Hebrew Temple; head of Piano and Organ Deps. 
Macalester Cons.; instructor of Organ a of 
Minnesota; instructor, Piano, Organ, Theory, Com- 
position. ‘ 

Studio: 802 Pittsburgh Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
F.A.G.O. 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist, Choir Director, Church of the Redeemer 
Morristown, N. J. 
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Let’s Take a Breath 


IVE years may not be a long time to 
a Sequoia in the middle of the Bohe- 


mian Club’s grove in California, but 

if you sat in an editorial chair for 
five years you would perhaps have a differ- 
ent conception of the affair. With this 
issue we celebrate the finish of our first 
five-year race. It has been a race against 
time, tide, and the affairs of men, with a 
European War thrown in to boot and the 
dollar mark on a motor cycle at our side 
all the way. But it has been a lot of fun. 
Fun of the kind any man can have if he 
works hard enough. 

What have the past five years achieved? 
The builders shall come first. What have 
consoles been doing? 

The old stop-knob affair that held sway 
from the time of Bach reached its highest 
development about ten years ago and there 
reached a stone wall it could not pass. Then 
came an appreciation of what Hope-Jones 
did in a mechanical way. His system of 
borrowing could not be accepted but his 
console rapidly gained headway as the acme 
of perfection and though the actual Hope- 
Jones model is not yet adopted by all 
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builders there are at least a dozen who are 
giving something very near it and another 
dozen who have entirely abandoned the an- 
tiquated stop-knob in preference for the 


more playable stop-tongues. Stop-keys 
were tried by one builder and abandoned. 
The rocking-tablet held sway for only a 
brief period. In this rapid spread of the 
stop-tongue and the semi-elliptical arrange- 
ment there is’ the organist’s greatest hope 
for mechanical ease of operation and for 
facility in registration such as only the 
modern organ makes necessary. 

Double touch made slow progress. It was 
a novelty five years ago; today two score 
builders can and will build it for any man 
who wants it. And it has not been confined 
to the manual and pedal claviers but has 
gone on to the pistons where it has been 
so easily adapted to meet and abolish one 
of the greatest failings of the piston method 
of registration. 

The movable console, another novelty 
“when George the Third was King”, is no 
longer a novelty: it has become a necessity 
for all public auditoriums and for many 
theaters, and it has brought with it the 
universal popularity of the detached console. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than the 
futile effort of a player’s wildly imagining 
and guessing and supposing and hoping 
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what his tonal balances were sounding like 
when his own ears were chained fast to the 
polished side of an oak ease behind which 
or far above which the tones were coming 
as from the birds of a thousand trees in the 
grove, and as scattered? The attached con- 
sole was taken for granted fifty years ago; 
ten years ago it was questioned; challenged 
five years ago; condemned on unanswerable 
evidence today. 


So much for the mechanism with which 
the organist must work; what of the tone ? 


Undoubtedly the reedless pipes of Mr. 
William E. Haskell are the greatest achieve- 
ment in individual tone of the past five 
years. Their tone quality is at last about 
as nearly perfect as can be reasonably hoped 
for or desired, but their ability to weather 
the war of the seasons is their greatest asset 
to both player and hearer alike—doubly so 
in the smaller cities where organ tuning is 
a waste of money to be indulged in only once 
every three years. 


And there is the swiftly rising sentiment 
in favor of a restoration, or shall I say a 
creation, of mixtures voiced on the sound 
laws of nature; a desire to look again to 
the lower wind pressures; an insistent and 
consistent demand for complete expression 
for every pipe of every organ constructed 
today in America—and what other instru- 
ment under the sun, save the hurdy-gurdy, 
has ever lacked its power of crescendo and 
diminuendo? 


The matter of crescendo chambers is only 
beginning when we have, as today, one 
chamber for each division of the instrument: 
what about multiple expression? Ever hear 
of multiple expression ten years ago? Ever 
witness it or try it five years ago? Today 
there are fifty organs that have in one way 
or another attempted to achieve compound 
expression. 


Nature makes one tone different from 
another purely by the addition of upper 
partial tones. True, Helmholtz expounded 
it many years ago, and organ designers have 
long known it; the difference is that today 
the organ players are insisting that they 
shall have the right to use artificially created 
and artistically voiced upper-partial tones 
for the creation of their own tone colors at 
the console. And organ playing becomes 
more and more a matter of creation and less 
of reproduction or imitation. All of which 
is good. 
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In size organs have reached and surpassed 
their logieal limits. Very well. Mere bulk 
makes an appeal to the primitive instincts 
of man; it is only after bulk has lost its 
charm that sufficient refinement of viewpoint 
is attained wherein perfection of detail and 
design can be given their due respect and 
bulk count for nothing. Five manuals and 
upwards of two hundred registers? Bulk, 
pure bulk. Perhaps the next five years shall 
witness equally sincere attention to matters 
of refinement of detail and originality of 
design. 

And organ playing, what shall we say of 
the art? 

Let us take the spectacular first and re- 
member the wonderful improvising of that 
uncanny improvisatorial genius, Marcel 
Dupre. Was there anything like it in Amer- 
ica or France five, ten, fifteen years ago? 
How many organists programed an Impro- 
visation on their recitals five years ago, and 
how many are doing it now? 

And -then, to name the few nationally 
famous in alphabetical order, how about the 
man Courboin, whom a great merchant con- 
siders it good business to employ at serious 
salary just to entertain the mobs that gather 
in department stores? Ever hear of an 
organist being paid like that for entertaining 
hap-hazard crowds before? 

And Farnam, what was ever said of any 
other player equal to what has been said 
of trust-worthy writers—and in specific de- 
tail, mind you--of Farnam? 

And Heinroth, who holds the same crowds 
by thousands twice every week, year in and 
year out in a middle-sized city, in the same 
hall, on the same organ? 

And Yon, who boosted the organ recital- 
ist’s fee from the fifty or a hundred dollars 
of yesterday upward to a fee big enough to 
support both you and me nicely for the next 
three months without working? and who gets 
his engagements purely because people want 
to hear him again and not because he can 
or does boast of any of the frills that win 
engagements by novelty alone? 

And how about the rising host of younger 
men who.are laboring strenuously, memor- 
izing deterininedly, ‘fighting their way for- 
ward mere. victoriously than ever organists 


. did: before?: What will these men not do 


when they too have reached the front of the 
platformand have had their fame?~ It is 
truly a-gyeat age in which_to live. 
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Then there is organ thought: what about 
it? Thought, after all is said and done, is 
the only thing that counts for eternal 
profit. What was the thought of the organ 
profession five years ago and what today? 

Organists on the tourist’s concert platform 
are no longer willing to excuse their in- 
ability to memorize; they no longer think 
memorizing is still impossible for organists. 
In the church organists are no longer willing 
to consider a Smart Andante a fit prelude 
to a church service, or a Guilmant Grand 
Chorus No. Eight Hundred and Sixtyfive a 
good postlude, nor are Stainer and Barnby 
objects of adoration in choirs. 

Nor are organists still content to consider 
their public their servant; the robes have 
been changed, the servant has become master 
and the master servant; the organist today 
knows that his first duty is to please and 
entertain those who pay him or who come 
to hear him and make it profitable for others 
to pay him, and not to please his selfish 
self—a self that has been by necessity 
wofully over-trained and whose viewpoint is 
hopelessly out of kilter with the ability of 
the mob to understand, much less enjoy. 
In other words, we have learned that we 
are not educators, but entertainers. That is 
why our salaries are increasing and will 
continue to increase for many years to come. 
The school teacher gets eight hundred a year, 
the college professor two thousand. But 
Lionel Barrymore and Mr. Chaplin can 
write salary drafts in such figures every 
week. We have seen this, taken thought, 
and made some improvement in the past 
five years. 

And there’s the theater. Ten years ago a 
theater organist was an outcast. Five years 
ago we pitied him. Three years ago we 
began to envy him. Today we keep two eyes 
on him and jump double quick when he 
leaves a job: 

The theater has humanized the instrument 
and almost the player. At least it has been 
the greatest factor in such improvement in 
style as has been made by organists in the 
larger cities in the past few years. And 
instead of talking salaries of fifty or a 
hundred a month we talk of fifty or two 
hundred a week. We not only talk of it, 
some of us get it. Never mind the seven 
days a week, nor the impossible inhumane 
hours. America did not earn its freedom 
without tremendous sacrifices at Valley 
Forge. The hours will be adjusted some 


day, not by the unions but by correct 
thought and honorable methods. 


And how about the press, which is merely 
thought expressed in printer’s ink—howbeit, 
the most pungent force in the universe, all 
educated men agree? Has thought in print 
kept pace with progress? Has the organ 
profession freed itself to any appreciable 
extent from the flagrant flattery that has 
characterized the editorial and critical 
policy of the music press of America in past 
generations? Do we get anything nearer 
the truth when we read critiques today? 

In the newspapers I believe we do. The 
great difficulty there is that the writers are 
paid hirelings who make writing their bus- 
iness and cover one, two, three, a half dozen 
recitals every day of the week—which is 
dangerous for the persons written about. 
If you want an honest review, get a man to 
write it who shall have no other inducement 
than his own interest, his own love of the 
game. 

We have strived mightily and sometimes 
paid heavily for the privilege of being 
honest with ourselves and faithful to our 
readers. Some men do not want the truth 
spoken about themselves or their products— 
unless it is very favorable. But when truth 
dare only be favorable it becomes falsehood 
by the very obvious process. We have dis- 
covered them and now they have our neglect 
as they have earned our scorn. A man who 
offers lessons, an organ recital, a compo- 
sition, a set of specifications, an organ, or 
his services as organist to church or theater, 
is just as much to be scrutinized and spoken 
plainly about as the man who writes a 
symphony or an opera or a book, or who 
opens a grocery store or a physician’s office 
or a coal yard, and who invites the public 
to buy, buy. Any profession that refuses 
to consider itself subject to plain, honest, can- 
did criticism, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, is like the old feudal king who reigned 
because he forced everybody else to keep 
silence. The popes held sway and damned 
the precepts and practises of Christ to 
oblivion while they help up a fancy tale of 
doctrines with which to scare mankind into 
accepting the church as spiritual leader and 
material grabber of everything and every- 
body; with the result that today we preach 
a Christian Religion that is a mess of man- 
invented and untenable doctrinary squab- 
blings and entirely neglect the one great 
thing of Christ-ian Living—and if any man 
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asks for proof they tell him that to argue 
or attempt to prove is silly, or perhaps 
blasphemous. The music profession that 
backed up these practises with anthems and 
organ literature of the same calibre was no 
better morally or artistically than it was 
paid in the years that have gone. Five years 
have made an impression. 

In the world of literature these few years 
have done much. There are now books on 
registration, one on the crescendo shutters, 
several on improvising, two on Photo- 
playing, one comprehensive one on the regis- 
ters—the complete list would make a five- 
foot-shelf sag in the middle. 

For organ literature we have a sonata 
published every season by several of our big- 
gest houses. Do you know anything super- 
ior to the Barnes Sonata, or the James 
Meditation, or the whole school of Yon com- 
positions, or Jepson, or — the list is too 
great to attempt; take each in his own field, 
and can you duplicate them in the literature 
of ten years ago? And lastly, what of the 
men who have made these pages possible? 

Take the whole list all the way from Ad- 
cock to True, with a few on the other side 
of the T’s in the bargain: ever see such an 
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array of organ enthusiasts at work on the 
hive of knowledge! Knowledge is sweet, 
sweeter than honey; knowledge is also power. 
Mr, Adeock is in England; why bother with 
the organ world of America? Mr. True is 
in California; why should East meet West 
or West meet East? Why should any man 
labor for five years in a task of this kind? 
The answer is plain. No man is ever asked 
to labor whose heart is not first in the field; 
the hand or brain of such a one would be 
valueless. But where the heart is, there will 
be found progress. 

This is an ideal for which THe AmeEr- 
ICAN ORGANIST was created and to which it 
has constantly pressed during the five ted- 
ious years of its race: to which it shall yet 
constantly strive in the years to come. It 
may beat the motorcycle yet. That is why 
it sounds the call and braves the elements. 

The Five years may have been long. They 
have been busy years, and enjoyable. And 
the greatest blessing of all life is that it can 
be enjoyable, 


-- 


Johannesburg’s Municipal Organ 


HEN we think of Africa we usu- 

\ \ / ally see in our imagination dense 

jungles with an _ occasional 

heathen poking a black head 
through the under-brush, or a lion stalking 
an elephant or some other gentle creature. 
To think of Africa as the home of one of 
the world’s finest organs, and that owned by 
a municipality, is rather a wild conceit. But 
so it is. The instrument in Johannesburg, 
over which Mr. John Connell, F.R.C.O., pre- 
sides, is, as a study of its specifications will 
reveal, an instrument worthy of the best 
praise that can be accorded to instruments 
built after the fashion of the day. 

We might begin this sketch by saying that 
it was begun in November, 1921 — that is, 
this article was begun at that time. Per- 
haps the reader can form some conception 
of the detail and care devoted to the sub- 
ject of the organ in these pages. Our sin- 
cere thanks are given to Mr. Connell for 
his courteous and prompt cooperation, and 


to Messers Wm. Hill & Son and .Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., who are now one firm and 
have succeeded Messers. Norman & Beard, 
Ltd., who built the instrument in 1916, for 
the painstaking care with which they an- 
swered multitudinous questions relative to 
this or that detail of the specifications and 
console. The result is that we can speak 
with authority and give our readers exact 
information on every detail. - 

We quote from Mr. Connell; under date 
of March 19th, 1922: 

“The beginning of this year saw the de- 
velopment of industrial unrest which spread 
through a federation of trades until all the 
industry of the Rand, including Municipal 
services such as light and transit, were with- 
drawn. Ten days ago the movement finally 
unmasked itself as a Red Revolution of 
Bolshevik origin so that all ‘well disposed 
citizens’ had to ‘rally at once to defend 
women and children from battle, murder 
and sudden death’ in their most brutal form. 
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I had to leave the organ stool and the con- 
ductor’s bench at a moment’s notice and 
place my motor ear and myself at the 
authorities’ disposal for transport of troops. 
We had dynamiting, sniping, and murder 
of the foulest on the part of the Reds; but 
law and order under General Smuts has the 
situation well in hand and tonight I’m under 
my own vine and fig tree again.” 


JOHANNESBURG’S MUNICIPAL 
ORGANIST 


By JoHN CONNELL 
I HAD SEEN and heard of the work of 
the average municipal organist when I re- 
ceived this appointment five years ago and 
I had formulated several ideas which have 
helped me in planning my work. My prin- 
cipal ideal was that the Municipal Organist 
is the people’s musician — he must work 
for the good of music in the broadest pos- 
sible way. The Municipal Organist must 
do no work that does not have a general 
rather than a purely particular aim for the 
advancement of music. 

No Municipal Council has a right to pro- 
vide entertainments that are amusing only; 
there must be some element of education in 
addition to the popular side of the Mun- 
icipal Organist’s work. 

But, briefly, the organist’s job is to work 
from the Least Common Multiple of mus- 
ical intelligence to the Greatest Common 
Measure. 

When I was appointed I was pledged to 
a Sunday evening recital each week. This 
town has four .large clubs organizing Sun- 
day concerts of a popular description each 
Sunday evening; also during the summer 
season of six: months there is an orches- 
tral or military band performance each Sun- 
day evening. Our total white population is 
not over 60,000, so that with my organ re- 
cital we have too many Sunday evening 
entertainments in addition to church ser- 
vices, ete. 

My organ recital is purely an organ re- 
cital. It lasts 65 minutes. I have one vo- 
calist who sings two songs taken from good 
sources — we tolerate no shop-ballads or 
trash. On Tuesdays I have a thirty-minute 
recital at 1:20, with no voealist or other 
distraction. These recitals are well attended 
and are influential among the young people. 
Each year I have a series of lecture-recitals. 
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My mail is large and shows how much my 
audience is interested in my plans, and the 
audiences are very large. I had the first 
Lecture-Conference of music teachers ever 
held in this county three years ago, with an 
attendance of over a hundred music teach- 
ers from all parts of the county, The Uni- 
versity has since developed the idea under 
Prof. Kirby. ; 


I also have here a lecture recital. course 
for school children. This idea has spread 
in England as the result of publicity given 
by Messers Novello. 


The organ was designed by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, the famous blind organist, who 
came to Africa to open it, and to whom I 
here pay my tribute of affection and rev- 
erence for his Art. 


I have lectured on musie subjects all over 
the county and have been twice in the Cen- 
tral Prison at Pretoria — but only for the 
purpose of lecturing! The apt wording of 
the prisoner who thanked me for the lecture 
caused me to enquire his previous walk in 
life. He had been an organist! 

I conduct the Johannesburg Philharmonic 
Choral and Orchestral Society, and the Pre- 
toria Choral Society. We have done all the 
big works, Each year these two societies 
do one joint performance in the Town Hall 
which seats 2,750 people. One hundred 
picked choristers from the choirs accompan- 
ied me on a choral tour last winter; we did 
1500 miles and were away a fortnight giv- 
ing in all ten concerts from performances 
on station platforms in small cities and other 
impromptu concerts. We had a joint Na- 
tional Choral Festival in Johannesburg in 
December last under the patronage and pres- 
ence of His Royal Highness Prince and 
Prineess Arthur of Connaught. I have play- 
ed privately for Their Royal Highness sev- 
eral times and they have honored ‘me by a 
public Royal Command performance. 

1 am lecturer in Music to the Transval 
University and conduct pedagogic classes for 
the educational department. I have other 
activities, but by this time you are as tired 
of me as I am myself. My work, however, 
is a constant pleasure and I am well support- 
ed in all my enterprises so that you will 
agree I am fortunate. 

I was born in Glasgow, Scotland, thirty 
years ago, but EF only found good health 
after I came to South Africa, I previously 
did a considerable amount of organ and 
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piano recital work, also filling lecture en- 
gagements in the Old Country. I should 
like to visit your Country and play your 
wonderful organs. 


_ THE ORGAN 


WE HAVE given Mr.Connell’s letter just 
as he sent it, without trying to rewrite it. 
Certainly its personal and conversational 
style is more tefreshing and interesting than 
an impersonal editorial rewriting could pos- 
sibly be. The only thing it is dissappoint- 
ing in is that it leaves no room for the words 
of endorsement and appraisal which in this 
case we should most certainly want to give. 
That he is a model of industry is self evident 
from the mere recital of his activities ;-per- 
haps it might be a good thing for his health 
if they were to take him to Pretoria some 
day and lodge him in jail for a month’s 
vacation. Certainly a man can ill afford to 
work too much. Many of us find the work 
of one church quite sufficient; Mr. Connel 
is organist of one church, conductor of four 
organizations, and lecturer and teacher for 
five institutions. And besides all this his 
programs and his correspondence agree in 
showing him a man of. to-day, thoroughly 
awake to his mission before the public and 
in no way holding any conceit that he is 
better than his public (which as‘a musician 
and an educated gentleman he must be, to 
hold his position) but endeavoring to min- 
ister to them esthetically and educationally 
through the medium of refined entertain- 
ment. And it'is not always that a profes- 
sional man can ‘be so prompt in his business 
dealings with his fellow men, especially a- 
cross thousands of miles of ocean. We gen- 
uinely appreciate both Mr. John Connell 
and his ability to get things done. 


The instrument over which he presides is 
one of the great organs of the world — we 
do not mean great in size; there is no longer 
any virtue in size, and an instrument that 
must rely upon its size as a point for boast- 
ing usually has nothing else to boast of. 


Our summary of the number of pipes does 
not agree with that prepared by Mr. Hol- 
lins and printed in the program booklets, 
but it was referred to the builders and we 
have their endorsement of our figures. Per- 
haps the Pedal Organ does not show, in 
our manner of printing specifications, to as 
great advantage as it merits; this will not 
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mislead any who study the specifications in 
detail as they are meant to be studied. 


The question of terminology also is at var- 
iance with the specification booklet. This is 
caused by two things: First, it is now gen- 
erally accepted as the best practise (at least, 
in America where borrowing and duplexing. . 
have become so prevalent). to, give every bor- 
rowed or extended stop the identical name 
of the register from which it is derived; 
Second, Audsley’s “Organ Stops” is taken - 
by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST as the authority 
on spelling, and this authority is reeommend- 
ed to all builders and designers of organs 
because of the thoroughness and reliability 
with which its author has worked. 


The exact specification of the mixture is 
given through the courtesy of the builders. 
T..C. means that the rank begins with Tenor — 
C. H. T. means Harmonie Treble — that 
is, the pipes are harmonic in the treble. 
Messers Wm, Hill & Son and Norman & 
Beard, Ltd., say, in reference to this: “By 
Harmonie Treble is meant, that in the har- 
monie portion of the register the tubes are 
twice their natural speaking length; thus 
the reed is induced to speak its first upper 
partial, the octave. The ground tone dis- 
appears entirely . In the Double Harmonic 
portion of the Tuba, the tube is four times 
the natural speaking length and the reed 
speaks its third upper partial, the fifteenth 
or super octave. .It is now common practise 
in England to make ‘all, ‘chorus-reeds with 
Harmonie Trebles, and ‘it. is done to. insure 
greater purity:of tone, as-in the case of har- 
monic flue work. Further, the operation of 
voicing is, in a measure, facilitated, as the 
danger of the reed ‘flying off’ is.thus elimin- 
ated. Another practical consideration is that 
owing to the greater. length of .tube the 
variation in length. due to changes of tem- 
perature is smaller in proportion, hence the 
pipes stand better in tune.” 


The Carillon is of fine Bessemer steel 
bars, struck by heavy cast-iron hammers, 
operated by compressed air motors; the low- 
est note of the peal weighs 230 pounds. 


Of passing interest may be the following 
data: 
17 Wind Reservoirs 
30 Wind Chests 
10,383 Valves 
4,900 Pneumatic Motors 


Cost: £13,153. 16s. 7d. 
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THE SPECIFICATIONS 


Johannesburg, S. A., Town Hall 
Builder: Norman & Beard, Ltd., March 4, 
1916 

Specifications by Mr. Alfred Hollins 
Sealing and voicing by Mr. Herbert Nor- 

man 

Design and Mechanism by Mr. E. W. Norman 
Erected by Mr. A, Fellows Tompkins 


V:P 6. G18. 815. C 9. L 9. 019. B 7. T 83. 


Rs 40: 22: 20, a. 8. 22: 12: 206. 
rime mM & & Mm FT. COR. 
B: 14 —- — — — — — 14 
P: 392.1360, 1215. 671. 540. 1265. 745. 6188. 

V—Voices (Rank or Ranks of pipes on 


one knob) 
R—Ranks of pipes 
S—Stops (Registers and borrowed stops) 
B—Borrowed (only) 
P—Pipes 


PEDAL: Wind4”-16”.V6.R10.S20.B14.P392. 

32 OPEN WOOD—w—44 

16 OPEN DIAPASON—m-—44 

.. GREAT BASS WOOD—w—44 
Open Wood No. 1 
Gross GIEGEN No. 22-G 
Contra GAMBA No. 39-S 
Bourpon No. 21-G 
Contra Vriota No. 73-0 

. Conira SALICIONAL No,, 54-C 

8 Open Diapason No. 2 
Great Bass Wood No. 3 

.. Sus Bourpon No. 21-G 

4 SUPER OCTAVE—m—32 

14 V *HARMONICS—m—160 

(12-17-19-21 -22) 


bod fet pet bed 
WHE SCHOMDNOTHWNHH 


15 32 CONTRE BOMBARDE—r—68 
16 16 Bombarde No. 15 

17... TromBone No. 92-B 

18 .. Corno pt Basserro No. 69-L 


19 8 Bombarde No. 15 
20 4 Bombarde No. 15 


a tBass Drum Tap 
b = ¢Side Drum Tap 
e  tBass Drum Roll 
d  {+Side Drum Roll 
e {Triangle 
*In Solo Chamber 
tBy Rocking-Tablets under left 
Stop-jamb 


GREAT: Wind 414”-8” V18. R22. $18 
B O. P 1360. 

21 32 SUB BOURDON—w—49 (T.C.) 

22 16 GROSS GEIGEN—m—61 

23... CONTRAHOHLFLOTE—w—61 

24 8 OPEN DIAPASON large—m—61 

25 .. OPEN DIAPASON medium-m-61 
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26 .. OPEN DIAPASON small—m—61 

27 .. GEIGEN PRINCIPAL—m—61 

28 .. CLARIBEL FLUTE—w—61 

29 .. STOPPED DIAPASON—w—61 

30 4 PRINCIPAL—m—6l1 

31 .. GEIGENOCTAV-—-m—61 

32 .. WALDFLOTE—w—61 

35 II SESQUIALTERA—m—122 
(5-10) 

33 2% TWELFTH—m—61 

34 2 FIFTEENTH—m—61 

36 IV HARMONICS--m—274 


(See table) 


37 8 TROMBA—r—61 

38 4 OCTAVE TROMBA—r—61 

SWELL: Wind 5”-8”. V15. R20. 815. 
B 0. P 12: 

39 16 CONTRA GAMBA—m—61 

40 8 OPEN DIAPASON—m—61 

41 .. COR DE NUIT—m—61 

42 .. GAMBA-—m—61 

43... VOIX CELESTE-m-56 (FF-c’) 

44 4 GAMBA OCTAVE—m—61 

45 .. SUABE FLUTE—w—61 

46 2 GAMBA SUPER OCTAVE-m-61 


47 VI MIXTURE—m—366 
(See table) 


48 16 TRUMPET—r—61 

49 8 *TRUMPET—r—61 

50 .. HORN—r—61 

51 .. OBOE—r--61 

52 .. VOX HUMANA—r—61 

53 4 CLARION—r—61 
Tremulant 


*Harmonie treble 


CHOIR:Wind 4”. V9. R11.8 9.B O. P 671. 


54 16 CONTRA SALICIONAL—m--61 
55 8 BELL GAMBA—m—61 

56... SPITZFLOTE—m—61 

57 .. WALDFLOTE—w—61 (open) 
58 4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO—m—61 
59 .. GEMSHORN—m—61 

60 2 GEMSHORN—m—61 


61 TIL DULCIANA CORNET-m-183 
(See table) 


62 8 CORNOPEAN—r—61 (H. T.) 
SOLO: Wind 8”-16”. V9. R9. S9. BO. 
P 540. 

63 8 VIOLONCELLO—m—61 

64... SALICIONAL—m-61 

65 .. VOX ANGELICA—m—52 (AA) 

66 .. HARMONIC FLUTE—m—61 

67 4 CONCERT FLUTE—m—61 
(Har.) 

68 .- 2 HARMONIC PICCOLO-m-61 


CORNO DI BASSETTO-r-61 
TUBA—r—61 

(First harmonic at T, C.) 
(Second harmonic at g’) 

71 .. CLARINET—r—61 
Tremulant 


69 16 
70 «68 
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ORCHESTRAL ANCILLARY: Wind 6”. 
V19. R106. $19. B O. P1265. 


72 16 QUINTATEN—wm—61 
73... CONTRA VIOLA—m—61 
74 8&8 VIOL—m—61 
75 .. VIOLE CELESTE II. R.—m— 
112 (FF) 
76—~«<“ PW «CCC LARIBEL FLUTE—w—61 
(Har.) 
77 .. ZAUBERFLOTE—w—61 
78 .. LIEBLICHGEDECKT—mm—61 
79 .. UNDA MARIS—m—49 (T.C.) 
80 4 VIOLETTA—m—61 © 
81 .. ORCHESTRAL FLUTE—w—61 
82 .. LIEBLICHFLOTE—m—61 
83. 2 PICCOLO—m—61 
84 III. VIOLE CORNETTE—m—183 
(10-12-15) 
85 16 COR ANGLAIS—r—6l 
86 8 CLARINET—r—61 
87 .. ORCHESTRAL OBOE—r—61 
88 .. ORCHESTRAL TRUMPET—r— 
61 
89 (8) CARILLON—25 (G-g’) 
909 .. GLOCKENSPIEL—32 (F-c’) 
Tremulant 
BOMBARDE ANCILLARY: Wind 12”. 


V 7.R 12.8 7. B O. P 745. 
CONTRA TROMBONE—r—49 
TROMBONE—r—61 


91 32 
92 16 
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93 8 HARMONIC HORN—r—61 

94 .. TROMPETTE HARMONIQUE 
—r—61 

95 5144 HORN QUINT—r—61 

96 4 CLARION—r—61 (Har.) 

97 VI. GRANDE FOURNITURE—m— 
391 
(See table) 


THE MIXTURES: 

36 IV. HARMONICS 
at CC: W7- 19-*21-22 
at g': 8-12-*14- 15-22 
at c: 1- 8- 12- 15-15 
*Flat 

47 VI. MIXTURE 


at CC: 12-15-17-19- *21-22 
at g': 1- 8-10-12- 15-15 
*Flat 

61 III. DULCIANA CORNET 
at CC: 12-15-17 


at oc: 10-12-15 
97 VI-VII. GRANDE FOURNITURE 

at CC: 12-15-19 - 22-26-29 

at TC: 8-12-15-19-22-26 

at «: 6- 8-12-15-19-22 

at e«: i1- 5- 8-12-15-19-22 

et ©: "4- 4- 6)- 8=122-i-2e 

*4 is a rank that runs a 4th below 
unison, the 12th of the 32’ series. 
12th of the 32’ series 


THE CONSOLE 


BY THE aid of a strong reading glass, an 
excellent photograph, and supplemented by 
the replies received direct from Messers 
Wm. Hill & Son and Norman & Beard, Ltd., 
we are able to give an exact index of the 
console. 


STOP-KNOB groups, vertical rows, Lrerr 
SIDE: 
Swell, left 
Bombard, top center 
Solo, bottom center 
Adjuster Locks, right top 
Pedal Couplers, right bottom 
RicHt Sve: 
Choir, left 
Pedal, center 
Great, right 
Couplers at the bottom of the rows 
HorizontTat Rows, left side: 
Orchestral : 
Percussion, Tremulant, Couplers, top 
Strings, Reeds, center 
Flutes, bottom 


RockinG TABLETS: 
Traps, under left stop-jamb 
Piston Couplers, under right stop-jamb 
Orchestral On or Off, Manual On or Off, 
in left key-cheek 
Bombarde On or Off, Manual On or Off, 
in right key-cheek 


PEDAL: 
PISTONS: 

Pedal Organ Combinations, right 

Reversibles, etc., left 
CRESCENDOS : 

Orchestral, left 

Swell, center 

Solo and Bombarde, right 

Register, right end 

The slots and thumb-screws in the music- 
board are for adjusting its vertical position 
at the pleasure of the player. 

Adjusting the Pistons is accomplished by 
drawing the stop-knobs required and then 
drawing the proper adjuster knob in the 
group in the left stop jamb (top, right). 
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COUPLERS: 28. PEDAL: 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL To Pedal: 1 adj. 7 fixed (Right of cre- 
4 S scendos) 
8’ GSCL tGSCL +O {B tSLOB L-G and Tuba On (Left) 
16 ; L-G and Tuba Off (Left) 
Cuorr Soro(L) ORCH. REVERSIBLES: (Left) 
L 0 G-P 
SiCLOB {LOB 0 Swell Tremulant 
L O Solo Tremulant 


*All Pedal couplers mechanical 

tThese Unison-Offs are operated by 
Rocking Tablets and duplicated at 
each side of respective manuals in 
key cheeks 

+All Orchestral and Bombarde couplers 
by Rocking Tablet, except the three 


operating within the Orchestral 
itself 
PISTONS: 
MANUAL: 
To Great: 2 adj. 6 fixed 
Swell: 2 adj. 5 fixed 
Choir: 1 adj. 3 fixed 
Solo: 2 adj. 3 fixed 
*Oreh.: 2 adj. 5 fixed 
Bomb.: 1 adj. 2 fixed(Under Sololeft) 


G-P Reversible (Under Swell, left) 

S-G Reversible (Under Swell, left) 

L-G Reversible (Under Great, left) 

Pedal Bombarde No. 16 Reversible 
(Under Great, left) 

*Under Choir and duplicated over Solo 


Orchestral Tremulant 


ACCESSORIES: 


MANUAL: 
Piston Couplers: 
jamb) 
Great Pistons to Pedal Pistons 
Swell ditto 
Choir ditto 
Orchestral ditto 
Carillon Dampers (Left, under stop- 
jamb) 


(Right, under stop- 


PEDAL: 
CRESCENDOS : 
Swell (Central) 
Orchestral (Left) 
Solo and Bombarde (Right) 
Register 
Register Crescendo Lock (Piston in cen- 
ter of Reg. Cres. pedal) 
Blowers: Diseus (4,200 eu. ft. per min.) 
Motors: Bull (two at 12 h. p.) 


Improvising of the French School 
WALTER SQUIRE 


portant branches in the training of 
French organists. The necessity of im- 
provising arises continually in the elab- 
orate services of the Church of Rome, and 
it is to this cult that most of the organists 
belong in Catholic France. Plain Chant is 
the basis of the musical part of the Mass, 
therefore, the organist must know how to 
sing, to harmonize, and to extemporize, 
sometimes in the most florid manner, the 
various Gregorian melodies which come into 
use throughout the Christian year. He must 
know how to play correctly, and with finish, 
the figured basses which form the “continuo” 
accompaniments of the cantatas of Bach 
and his predecessors, and also many other 
early works which play such an important 
part in the repertoires of the choirs found 
in the larger centers of the country. 
Transposition is one of his most usable 
tools, the movable “do” or C clef calling 


J press is one of the most im- 


for its continuous use. To gain these ends 
he is rigorously schooled in “solfege” and 
what is called “Accompaniment and Impro- 
visation”, two of the most important studies 
in his curriculum. Before undertaking this 
study he must keep at his harmony and 
counterpoint until h's teachers are convinced 
that he has quite mastered them. Then 
comes the study of canon and fugue, and of 
free composition, together with that of form 
and analysis. That his knowledge of fugue 
may be as extensive as possible the “Fugue 
d’feole” has been given to him as a model. 
He knows that he will never use this model 
outside of the class room; but he knows 
also that only by some such means will he 
be able later to produce a fugue of any 
aesthetic or individual value, whether it be 
written or improvised. 

The “Fugue d’Kcole”, as the French term 
it, is nothing more or less than a strict 
fugue with all of the various divisions 
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present, and arranged in their logical order. 

This well known pedgcgical device could 

be stated as follows: 

Exposition: Two pairs of entrances, Sub- 
ject and Answer, key of Tonic. 

EpisopE: (Optional) 

CounteR Exposition: (Optional) An en- 
trance of Answer and Subject, and (op- 
tional) a second Answer. 

EPIsoDE : 

Key or RELATIVE: 
and Answer. 


An entrance of Subject 


EPISODE: 


2p. CountER Exposition: (Optional) 
Eprsope: (Optional) 

Kry or Sus.-Dom: Subject. 

Kry or Ret. or Svs.-Dom.: Subject or 


Answer. 
EPISODE: 

Dominant OrGAN-Pornt: (Optional Stret- 
to (optional). 
Tonic OrGAN-POoINT: 
Cena: (Optional) 
The first prize of the Paris Conserva- 
toire is granted annually to the student who 
proves in the “concourse” that he has the 
greatest ability to harmonize Gregorian mel- 
odies at sight in their respective modes, to 
play an organ work of the magnitude of a 
Bach fugue of the master period faultlessly 
from memory, and to improvise in both free 

and fugal style. 

The Conservatoire has kept the themes 
used at these concours for over a hundred 
vears. Those used until 1900 have been 
published by Heugel and Cie. These themes 
or subjects, together with others in the pos- 
session of the teacher, form the material 
for study. Each week the student is assigned 
two or more of these themes to study and 
to experiment upon. This work is an im- 
portant part of h’s daily routine and prac- 
tise. He has his class in improvisation 
weekly. Here before his fellow students and 
teacher he must prove his ski'l. He must 
play “continuo” accompaniments of the 
Bach oratorios at s‘ght, taking care as he 
plays from the figured bass not to double 
the leading of any instrumental or vocal 
part in the score. One or more parts may 
be sung by the class during his playing. 
He must also improvise upon an unassigned 
theme at sight. 

One of the first things to impress upon 
the student is that his theme must be an- 
alyzed and studied before he begins to play 
his improvisation — not while he is play- 


(Optional) Stretto. 


ing. He must discover its most striking 
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characteristic, its natural harmonic basis or 
the tonal functions which inherently belong 
to it, and its rhythmic qualities. With 
these well in mind he may begin to play. 

Two kinds of improvising are studied — 
one called fugal, the other free. When 
Ceasar Franck was a student under Benoit, 
and later, when he was professor of organ, 
and again today, the improvisation most 
used for free subjects has been sonata form. 
When Guilmant had the organ classes much 
improvising done under him was in rondo 
form. But whoever the teacher, no impro- 
vising has ever been allowed which was not 
based upon some definite form. 

The following factors must be borne in 
mind in connection with any form assigned : 
tempo, tonality, registration, structure, and 
interest. The tempo must be watched and 
the meter adhered to rigorously; that is to 
say each measure must be counted. Mod- 
ulations must not be too remote—this is 
particularly true at the beginning. There 
must be no long excursions beyond the 
twelve keys which are related to that of 
the subject. The registration must not be- 
come tiresome either by too few or too 
many changes. The determined form must al- 
ways be borne in mind so that each section 
will balance in length, structure, and con- 
tent, with the completed whole, while in- 
terest is dependent upon a fresh treatment 
of the subject matter each time it appears. 
This last is difficult. Changes of key will 
do much, but it is far more important to 
save the development of its more salient 
characteristics until well towards the end. 
For this reason the first measures are never 
developed too early, nor is any singular 
rhythmie device, found in the theme, reiter- 
ated too soon. Harmonies chosen at the 
outset will be more direct than at the close, 
where they should reach considerable rich- 
ness and complexity. 


RONDO FORM 


An outline of the rondo form used by 
Guilmant can serve to show the application 
of these principles. The rondo may have 
five or seven distinct sections or compart- 
ments, to each of which will be given the 
quality towards which it leans. Taking 
them in their regular sequence the pro- 
ceedure is somewhat as follows: 

I. A simple statement of the theme or 
subject in four-part harmony with or 
without pedals. 

Registration: Flues 8’ on all manuals, 
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or 8’ and 4’ on Choir or Swell. The theme 
is usually four measures in length so it must 
be repeated to form the first sentence or 
clause. The formula thus produced is: 
A’+A’ 

A’ usually ends in a cadence either in the 
key of the dominant, tonic or relative. Then 
follows B new material, suggested by some 
very minor detail of A, or an inversion or 
other derivative of A but not too suggestive 
of it. This should appear in a closely re- 
lated key such as the dominant or the re- 
lative. B approximates four measures and 
leads to a reinstatement of A, its “melodic 
line”, or contour. This first section or com- 
partment, therefore, gives this formula: 

A’+<A’ (tonic key — ends in the dominant 
or relative tonic) 

B+A’ (related key returning to the tonic 
to close with a decided cadence) 


II. An extended episode in not too remote 
tonalities, as the relative, or the dom- 
inant of the dominant, or a key re- 
lated in the third. These keys should 
lie in the sharp or bright direction. 
This compartment is most effectively 
handled in a two or three-voiced free 
contrapuntal style. 

Registration: Swell or Choir. Soft 
flutes or strings of 8’, or 8’ and 4’ pitch; 
no pedals are used until toward the end of 
the episode. 

Thematic material new, or, if derived, 
from a very minor detail of A, and that 
detail belonging to the last measures of A. 
Two or three-part contrapuntal style with 
at least one moving part in an even and 
fast rhythm, such as eighth or sixteenth 
notes. The close of this episode should lead 
without break to: 


Ill. A reduced to approximately eight 
measures in the key of the domin- 
ant.* 

Registration: A solo stop of striking 
quality for the theme, and on a second man- 
ual an accompaniment combination of equal 
value: soft pedal combination. A solo reed 
can here make its most effective first ap- 
pearance. 

The harmony can become more elaborate 


*Today an exact eight or four measure section is 
stilted in its effect. The French call such regular 
divisions and the forms made of them ‘‘coupe caree” 
or square cut. To avoid the tiresomeness of such 
regular construction one usually extends his sen- 
tence to nine, ten or eleven measnres, but a good 
extention, as everyone knows, can usually be re- 
duced to the four measure standard. This is not 
unlike the device used in the study of poetic form, 
where one reduces impassioned prose to iambic pen- 
tameter or reverses this process. 
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—dissonanees, altered chords, passing tones, 
suspensions and such similar devices add 
to the interest. The choice of the dominant 
as tonality for this compartment does much 
to awaken interest in the following division: 


IV. An extended episode leading in the 

“flat” or “dark” direction, based upon 

the most striking characteristics of A. 

Registration: Foundation stops of 8’ 
and 4’ pitch on all manuals, Full Swell. 
The general effect should be at least a good 
mezzo-forte with some prominence assigned 
to the pedal. Towards the end of this com- 
partment the registration builds towards the 
the climax, Full Organ. 

The beginning of the subject or theme, A, 
now becomes the important factor. It makes 
its appearance in the effect of a polyphonic 
stretto appearing repeatedly in all of the 
parts either separately or together. Passing 
modulations, no matter how remote, may now 
be encountered. The key of the. subdomin- 
ant or, if the subject be major, the minor 
subdominant, as well should make its first 
appearance towards the close of this com- 
partment, and a few measures of the com- 
plete A clearly stated in this key will give 
it strength. Towards the close of this com- 
partment a dominant pedal-point against 
rich and chromatic harmonies leads to 


V. A florid and extended treatment of A 
based upon at’ least eight measures: 
the bass of moving and florid charaec- 
teristic, and the harmonies freer and 
more dissonant than before. Rhyth- 
mie and melodie variations of the 
theme will add interest. Divisions as 
Compartment V. may be in an entirely 
new meter and rhythm. 
Registration: Full Organ. 

If at this point the improvisation is 
brought +o a close there must be a decided 
feeling of cadence in the tonic key and a 
few final measures built upon a tonic pedal- 
point. If, however, the desire is to extend 
the improvisation to a seven compartment 
rondo then will follow, 


VI. (Optional) A restatement of IT. in the 
tonic key. 
Registration: (a) Similar to the Reg- 
istration in the original II., or 
(b) A mezzo forte combination, or 
(c) Any combination the player may 
wish. - 
The beginning measures at A may make 
their appearing in sequence at the close so 
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as to add the feeling of finality and easy 
entrance to 


VII. (Optional (a) A fugal exposition and 
stretto based upon A in the key of 
the tonic, or (b) a coda. 
Registration: . Diapasons and_ flues 

of all pitches, mutation stops and reeds. 

This section may come to its close at the 

player’s discretion either with a sforzando 

or a decided diminuendo. 

Naturally the length of this closing or 
coda compartment must be determined by 
the lengths which have been assigned to 
II., IV., and VI. 


SONATA FORM 


The application of the sonata form to 
improvising naturally demands an extensive 
knowledge of this structure both in major 
and minor tonalities. The general plan of 
modulations assigned to it are guide enough. 
This general scheme is, as every one knows, 
to save the remote and the dark keys for 
the final part of the development. Regis- 
tration usually demands a resonant quality 
of tone for the first theme, which is frequent- 
ly termed the “masculine” theme, while a 
soft combination, or a solo stop, is given to 
the second or “feminine” theme. The de- 
velopment is entirely dependent on the play- 
er’s faney, but the practise of Beethoven 
of keeping all remote tonalities in ‘a pianis- 
simo quality is a wise precaution. The sec- 
ond theme, as any well-informed musician 
knows, should be derived from or connected 
to the first theme. That is, the first theme 
should contain the “cellule” from which the 
second originates, and should be capable of 
combining or alternating effectively with the 
second theme. 


In the early study of improvisation the 
student should write out his second theme 
when he uses sonata form; but as he pro- 
gresses, his memory will retain well-planned 
thematic devices with an ever-increasing 
facility; gradually such invented and de- 
rived material, as well as the theme itself, 
will automatically establish themselves in his 
mind, so that it will be unnecessary to refer 
to the written theme. All literature written 
in sonata or first movement form is the 
material which will enrich the mind of the 
student, and the piano sonatas of the mod- 
ern as' well as the classic school, symphonic 
material, and chamber. music will do much 
to supplement the standard organ sonatas 
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which he will naturally have chosen as his 
models in improvising. 


FUGUE FORM 


Fugal improvisation in another and still 
more difficult study. Naturally this field 
belongs only to those who have studied and 
fairly mastered the principles of double 
counterpoint and of fugue writing; and to 
those who have analyzed many fugues and 
are conversant with the intricacies of this 
branch of music. 

The mutations of the transposed subject 
necessary to produce both a correct and 
musical answer must be studied and grasped 
before the playing begins. A striking, sim- 
ple, and not too lengthy counter-subject 
must be found, and this must be well estab- 
lished in the mind of the student before the 
first note is played. At first the counter- 
subject may be advantageously written out. 
Then comes the discovery of the possibili- 
ties of combination of subject and answer 
so that an interesting and correct stretto 
can be assured. The stretto does not neces- 
sarily need to be exact in detail but it must 
be exact as to contour. Too long a fugue will 
be uninteresting. At first two, then three 
voices should satisfy the student, while more 
than four are unnecessary. A counter-ex- 
position can be omitted in early study, but 
all of the other divisions of the “Fugue 
d’Ecole” should be introduced. 


THE CONCLUSION 


Tf one wishes to become proficient in the 
art of improvising he must have, first, a 
natural musical endowment and secondly a 
thorough schooling in the theoretical 
branches of music. To this must be added 
courage, alertness, presence of mind, mem- 
ory, and inventiveness. The student must 
retain not only the thematic material, but 
what he has already done as he progresses 
step by step in each improvisation. The 
more music he analyzes the more interesting 
will be the various models upon which he 
bases his playing. 

Guilmant is said to have improvised daily 
for an hour or more from his boyhood, al- 
though he seldom improvised in concert un- 
til he was middle aged. Caesar Franck is 
said to have gone through the same routine. 
Every French organist is as particular about 
his improvisations as he is about his reper- 
toire. The remarkable effect produced by 
such organists as Marcel Dupre and Joseph 
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Bonnet is nothing more than the combina- 
tion of great talent and greater study. 

A field in which a knowledge of French 
improvising should be useful is that of or- 
gan playing in our American cinemas. Form 
has a much less important part to play here, 
although sentence structure should never be 
lost sight of. Registration is more or less 
imitative of orchestration in the opera. Mod- 
ulation is an entirely independent factor. 
Keys should be assigned to various emotions 
and make their appearances only. when these 
emotions are evident. The procedure of 
Wagner and that of Weber upon which it 
is based supplies the most logical and ex- 
tensive material. Wagner adheres rigorously 
to tonality, and one who is conversant with 
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his technic detects through the key assigned 
what the underlying emotional feeling of 
each step in his music drama may be. The 
same emotion makes its appearance in the 
first and last of h’s musie dramas with a fidel- 
ity to key which is remarkable. Added to ton- 
ality, the “motif” idea is a wise one to fol- 
low. Improvising in strict form, however, 
will add much to the fertility and alertness 
of the player. A well-schooled theater or- 
ganist will not be found playing for a whole 
performance in a sing'e key with the same 
regular repetition of two or three simple 
modulations throughout. This field is so 
extensive and so rich in pessibilities that it 
warrants the attention of the most able mu- 
sicians. 


Our Fifth Anniversary 


NY celebration of the completion of 
A the fifth year of THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST would be incomplete if it did 
not acknowledge the invaluable as- 
sistance and cooperation of the men and 
We 
therefore abandon this one issue our 
usual departments and devote a little space 


women who made these pages possible. 


for 


to the worthy purpose of celebration. 


In the pages that follow it is not possible 
to inc’ude personal mention of every man or 
woman who has contributed to the success 
of Tur AMERICAN ORGANIST professionally. 
We shall therefore confine the following 
galaxy of contributors to those who wrote 
especially for these pages and take no ae- 
count of the many contributions of isolated 
articles, of convention addresses printed in 
this magazine, or of the hundreds of sketches, 
reviews, and other materials that were pre- 


pared for our columns. 


After all, the great task of any profession 
is to unify its effort, to clarify its thought 
and purpose. To this end, these and many 
other contributors have rallied, sometimes 


with things with which we could all agree, 


again with thines with which we could not 
agree. The ma‘n point in the early stages of 
any argument or proposition is not agree- 
ment but argument and the assembly of 
facts and reasons. It is vastly better to 
disagree and argue til all the facts are 
brought to the surface than it is. to assent 
and leave some facts sti'l unearthed. 


The future of the organist is going to be 
brighter than his past—partly because he is 
going to be a brighter individual, but partly 
also because he is going to profit individu- 
ally by what his profession has already 
achieved collectively. The physician, the 
lawyer, the scientist who knows only what 
he himself has discovered, i3 poorly equipped 
indeed. But ke who is conversant with the 
discoveries, the thouglit, the methods of his 
confreres, he it is who reaches the top and 
beecomcs in turn a shin‘ng light for others, 
more brilliant than ever he could be of his 
own initiative alone. 


With profound gratitude, cordial good 
will, and congratu!at'ons on all sides, the fol- 
lowing galaxy of professional men and 


women is presented. 
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The Silent Partners 


HE creation of a successful magazine 

+ demands the cooperation of three 

great armies of workers. We have 

just finished the mere catalogue of 

the majority—though by no means all—of 

the members in the army of Contributors, 

without whose cooperation there would be 

nothing of exceptional value in the pages 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


The second great army is the army of 
Subscribers. Without Subscribers it would 
be of no avail to enlist the cooperation of 
Contributors, and useless to expect the co- 
operation of the third great cooperative 
army. 


And this third army is the army of Ad- 
vertisers. Without them no magazine would 
be financially possible. THe AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST prides itself in its Contributors; 
men and women of the highest professional 
standing in the world, men and women of 
keen ideals and ideas, not 
historians so much as progressives. But of 
equal quality, of equal progressiveness, of 
equally high standing in their chosen fields, 
are the individual Advertisers .who make up 
the army of Advertisers who make THE 
possible, 


concentrated 


AMERICAN ORGANIST financially 
and of them THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is 


especially proud. 


Without a single exception, no advertiser 
whose name is found in the pages of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST today has ever ques- 
tioned the Editorial policy of the magazine, 
ever against any article 


has protested 


printed in its pages—and many of them 
have been unjustly severe—and not a one 
of them has ever demanded any of the 
favoritism known as “press stuff.” Upon 
repeated request a few of them have occa- 
sionally sent facts, not press stuff, and have 
done it with apologies. Yet they represent 
interests that are investing thousands of 
dollars annually, if not daily, in produets 
meant to please just you and me. 


Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST is proud of 
their names, proud of their conduct towards 
the magazine, proud of their attitude 
towards the army of Subscribers. Their 
actions are a standing compliment to the in- 
telligence and judgment of the readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, and the Edjtors, 
in constant contact with the army of Ad- 
vertisers, request on the part of the great 
army of Subscribers the most faithful and 
consistent cooperation based always on 
merit and fair dealings. And, as ever, THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST stands back of every 


’ advertiser, and by the very act of displaying 


their several announcements, gives its own 
endorsement to their products. 


The triune army shall be invincible and 
bring forth an era of professional pros- 
perity and advancement unknown to any 
preceding generation. 


an 








Critiques 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM IN AEOLIAN 
HALL 

NOVEMBER 3d Mr. Farnam made his 

‘debut in Aeolian Hall, New York, with the 

following excellent program: 


ANNES sss oeeeseeeeere Gregorian Toccata 
DRIES: .a00 60% anne Meditation a Ste. Clotilde 
BONN co cnceaneaukecchanmnes Pantomime 
RMN wikis Sie e Womuee Hark a Voice Says 
BAM oGkkchiehaskexasuseweee Passacaglia 
ee Pe Tee ee Riposo 
WOM. bab estsnoasexace tees Minuetto Antico 
ROPER -AUNBREED i .icscaseneasaanss Pastorale 
BRD necks seh oRSR 85S SER SRG AH oes Sunrise 
NON ook scans ae awe Enchanted Forest 
SRROULCS hsbc as cuebe ee hs es enol Ave Maria 
RGR ET 5 4G5S nan ase eh amen ese wane Toccata 
Encores 
BAPBGes MS cesiaos eee saies seunke Fugue in G 
ENOL cok cce oe seeks uke Sere en's Reverie 


To begin with three American compositions 
was a bold and significant step. The ad- 
dition of two more American compositions 
in the second half of the program showed 
that Mr. Farnam was not using American 
works for reasons of policy but of merit. 
In program-making he is much ahead of 
other concert organists in America today for 
that reason; he has given proof of a wider 
repertoire and a deeper knowledge of the 
literature of the land of his adoption. 

The Barnes Toccata from the great 
SonaTa gave a most serious beginning to 
the recital, though the organ was not equal 
to the tonal demands this Toccata makes. 
Mr. Farnam in this and every subsequent 
number kept constantly in touch with his 
themes; no theme was ever lost by being 
played on the same manual with the other 
counterpoints: he showed himself a super- 
lative genius for bringing themes and motives 
forward through the mass of tone, and it 
made no difference whether the combined 
mass were fortissimo, mezzo, or pianissimo. 
This is true organ playing at its best; it 
overcomes at once the greatest limitation of 
the instrument. 

Another aspect of Mr. Farnam’s playing 
was its clarity. Though not so clean-cut 
as his playing is on better instruments 
(though this instrument hardly leaves much 
to be desired in this particular) his Aeolian 
Hall work was nevertheless so precise, so 


nicely phrased, so clearly played that I, for 
one, did not notice a single ease of blurring 
from over-legato. This is a tribute whose 
magnitude is not to be discounted. In the 
Barnes work, as in the PASSACAGLIA, 
PasToraLE, and others, this cleanness of 
touch is most difficult to attain in practise 
and more difficult to maintain in recital. 

The Meprtation and PANTOMIME gave 
foretastes of another of Mr. Farnam’s 
peculiar developments: his sense of tone 
colors and his persistence and success in 
registration. No previous age has ever 
witnessed the like of Mr, Farnam’s style in 
registration —- as indeed no earlier organs 
ever permitted such freedom. However, the 
modern organ at its best not only permits 
but demands it, and he who essays to play 
the instrument in public recital without 
giving infinite variety and finesse to his 
registration is not worthy of the time it takes 
to hear him. We might as well begin to 
realize this now. Our public depends upon 
it — rather our living depends upon it. 
Mr. Farnam is a genius with his ability to 
go into the stop-keys and pick out the tone 
he wants any time he wants it; if the left 
hand is busy he uses the right, if the right 
is busy he uses the left, if both are busy he 
uses his feet, if hands and feet are alike 
busy — well, they are never too busy for him 
to get his registration changes. The old 
school of organ playing held as a maxim 
that if registration interfered with the notes, 
registration had to go overboard. We now 
realize the stilted, lifeless playing this 
brings with it. I do not know that he at 
any time actually sacrificed notes for reg- 
istration but I believe he did, though I was 
never able to detect anything in the way of 
missing notes to lead me to this conclusion: 
I am basing it entirely on my knowledge 
of Mr. Farnam’s originality and his great 
common sense. His registration is not so 
much the result of pistons as of what I might 
term personally selected tone colors from 
the stop-tablets themselves — which makes 
his ultra-refined registration all the more 
difficult to achieve. 

PANTOMIME, for example, drew upon all 
four manuals and the registration Mr. 
Farnam required made his manipulation of 
the manuals and stop-tablets about as 
difficult as the notes themselves are. This 
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‘sprightly concert diversion of Mr. Jepson’s 


is as fine in its actual effectiveness as it is 


original and difficult. Barnes, James. Jep- 


son, Stoughton — four American-born — 


and Yon — American by adoption — here 


are four names to be written on the per- 
manent pages of history, unless my judgment 
is in error. Mr. Farnam chose for worth, 
not for politic reasons; though he could 
have doubled or quadrupled this list if he 
had chosen to do so. 

His playing of PASSACAGLIA was injured 
by the complete and painful failure of the 
Aeolian Hall organ. How a firm of organ 
builders can be content to father such an 
instrument is a great mystery, and a source 
of pain to all professional organists. Its 
fortissimo could not be used because of lack 
of power and there were times when Mr. 
Farnam had to resort to the expedient of 
thinning his chords or playing the melody 
note in advance of the chord in order to make 
it speak at all. 

PASSACAGLIA was begun with the pedal 
theme mf. My personal preferences, in 
both the PassacacuiA and the James MeEp- 
ITATION, incline to a ppp beginning, a 
gradual and unabated growth to fff; treating 
these great works to breadth of development 
rather than nicety of detail. I cannot write 
faithfully without drawing upon my own 
sensibilities and preferences, for otherwise 
my writing would be merely press “stuff” 
and of no value to anybody — writing with- 
out personal conscience and personal con- 
viction has already done enough harm. 
The reader will therefore side with the 
reviewer or the reviewed according to his 
own personal sensibilities and preferences 
also — we cannot get away from our per- 
sonal opinions, try as we will. We acknowl- 
edge this fact in self defense, and proceed 
with the review. 

Yon’s MINvUETTO was another gem, another 
diversion for both player and audience. 
That Mr. Farnam should manifest such 
personal style, personal warmth — call it 
by your own pet name — in the James, 
Jepson, Yon, Stoughton, and Henselt 
numbers disproves indisputably what 1 
hinted at as the “missing human quality” 
when I wrote of Mr. Farnam in these 
columns some months ago. Now I’m sorry 
I mentioned it. I have never heard in organ 
playing or in any other music anything 
more playful and make-believe than what 
Mr. Farnam did with PAnToMIME, or more 


jocular than the slap-on-the-back with which 
he tossed off the joke Mr. Yon wrote into 
the startling final measures of MINUETTO, 
or more emotional and eager than his ren- 
dition of the James Mepiration (though I 
did not entirely agree with it — which is 
strictly an affair of my own and this review, 
and not to be charged to the reviewed unless 
you, the reader, agree with my viewpoint), 
or more faithful in its picturing of the world 
of dreams and fairies than his ENCHANTED 
Forest, or more warm-hearted than AVE 
Marra and REveERIE. 

In passages of the greatest difficulty Mr. 
Farnam is provokingly quiet and restful of 
body and limb. So mild about it in fact that 
the whole raft of press critics on the 
Metropolitan dailies passed off his Roger- 
Dueasse PASTORALE without comment (be- 
cause it had so mild a name) though they 
did make note of his PAssacaGuia — which 
they all are schooled to know is the “proper 
thing” for a critic to do. I was vastly 
disappointed with the intelligence of New 
York’s press critics and energetically reeant 
every word I recently wrote in their favor. 
The big name with foreign connection 
remains to them the only thing worth 
writing about. They had outgrown this 
childishness, I thought. 

Mr. Farnam is given to doing startling 
things. He never offends even the strictest 
of tastes, however much he startles. Who- 
ever heard of a trumpet melody inter- 
polated on crisp staccato? Or of themes 
snatched away from the common mass of tone 
and made to carry their message on another 
manual in such a way that the audience 
could hear what heretofore only the eye 
could see? Or of such refinement of reg- 
istration that even the final chord must die 
away nicely and be artistically colored in 
the process? 

His Bach encore was a gem, ideally suited 
to its purpose. The Bach who wrote the 
FuaveE in G has been sorely maligned by the 
organ world, lo, these many years. This is 
the second time Aeolian Hall has heard a 
Bach Fugue put over as an encore and done 
in such a way as to make it one of the most 
enjoyable pieces of music ever written. 

Here is an artist who has given everything 
he has to make organ playing what it should 
be. His appearance in Aeolian Hall was 
not to please himself but rather a con- 
cession to the demands of the profession 
at large. The outstanding achievement of 
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the recital was a revelation of a personality. 
This was so marked as to almost blot out the 
remarkable personal achievement of a man’s 
exercising absolute control of his equipment 
— hands, feet, memory, emotion — at the 
occasion of his debut in a new (and 
America’s most critical) hall and on a new 
organ. The organ world owes a debt of 
gratitude to the men — there are now two 
of them, Messers Farnam and Yon — who 
are able and willing to go into Aeolian Hall 
each year in the name of organ playing. 
A ticket to a Farnam or a Yon recital in 
Aeolian Hall costs a dollar or two: it is 
worth more than the best lesson ever given 
in organ playing by any teacher anywhere 
in the world. The organ world, I fear, is 
a self-engrossed world, too short-sighted to 
pat itself on the back when the chance does 
come. 


And this review cannot be closed without 
an earnest plea to the management of 
Aeolian Hall to exercise at least ordinary 
care in the maintenance of its instrument, 
to see that full organ can be played with 
adequate current for every magnet and 
sufficient wind for every pipe; and, for the 
sake of the audiences that pay admission 
to the Hall and do not want to sit like blind 
men, to relieve the depressing bareness of 
the stage with well-chosen stage furniture 
befitting such a beautiful Hall. 

And a final plea to the writers of music 
critiques for the daily press. How long, 
gentlemen, before you will be willing to 
learn the fundamentals of organ playing as 
thoroughly and incontrovertibly as you have 
long since learned the arts of singing, of 
piano playing, of orchestral work, and of 
chamber music? How long?—T. S. B. 


Theater Critiques 


BROADWAY’S IDEAS 


THE RIALTO, New York, has been treating 
its patrons to a Riesenfeld creation under 
the general label “Classical Jazz” — about 
which these columns shall have something 
definite to say in a later issue. For the 
program of November 5th the number was 
entirely different. 

First the bells chimed the hour, arid then 
the concertmeister was given a purple spot- 
light while he played very slowly and with 
wonderful feeling the wellknown melody, 


THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MorNING. This was 
accompanied very softly with strings and a 
faint, almost inaudible tinkling as of 
glockenspiel now and then on an occasional 
note, perhaps on every beat for all I know. 
Then the lights grew and full strings took 
the melody, faster and with bewitching 
rubato. A good portion of that almost for- 
gotten ArreR THE Batt Is OVER was 
resurrected and then followed on muted 
brass two or three measures of something” 
whose identity I have already lost; it may 
have been Drxre; I suspect it was. I hoped 
when it began that they would not continue 
it, and they didn’t; only a few measures, 
just enough to —- to what? I cannot define 
it. The whole audience felt it, was moved 
by it. It was a stroke of genius that might 
have ended in catastrophe but ended in 
beauty instead, The lights were again dimmed ; 
the purple spot-light was turned on the 
concertmeister, and he closed with the 
original melody, played slowly, softly, with 
the faint murmur of strings and the tinkle 
of glockenspiel; the lights died out in a 
pianissimo with the music. Art? Beauty? 
Words do not describe any great art creation. 
This is one. A lesson in interpretation 
worth ten times the admission price. 


The Capitol Theater, New York, through 
the courtesy of its management, is to be a 
part of the critical discussion of the art of 
photoplaying in these columns. The Capitol 
is undoubtedly the most magnificent photo- 
play house in the world; its programs are 
staged under the personal and minute care 
of Mr. S. L. Rothafel, one of the great 
artists of the world of picture presentation. 
Its chief organist is Mr. Melchiorre Mauro 
Cottone who came to the Capitol in the 
recent time of tribulation and has remained. 
The lack of detail, which had to mark the 
musie reviews of the Capitol heretofore is 
swiftly passing and in its place we find an 
art of photoplaying that is steadily rising 
in values so that today the critical observer 
is able to find many fine points of the art 


\ with which to punctuate his reviews. 


In “To Have and To Hold”, an excellent 
and entertaining picture, the duel scene that 
reached a climax was treated by Mr. Cottone 
to the proper climax of tone — which on the 
Capitol organ is always satisfying — and 
then instead of following with abrupt silence 
he continued a mezzo growling as on strings 
of the lower octave; which was exactly the 
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mental state of the screen. Climaxes do not 
usually end in a faint or some other form 
of complete oblivion. Mr. Cottone’s oc- 
easional use of the etherial voices of his 
instrument in top octaves gave considerable 
relief from the normal mezzos of continued 
organ playing; coming as they did at the 
truly beautiful and etherial moods of the 
picture, they gave proof that the player’s 
mood was one of sympathy with his picture 
rather than a perfunctory playing away of 
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the alloted hours as is too often been heard 
from theater organists subject to the seven- 
day schedule. 

Mr. Rothafel has abolished the machine- 
made motor noise with which airplane scenes 
were formerly accompanied and is using 
much better methods, including a tympani 
roll pianissimo now and then. His large 
orchestra and the long program of music he 
puts on make the Capitol one of the oases 
for the music student. 


Church Service Programs 


MISS JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
ASCENSION New York 
Oratorios at Evensong Services 
Gaul’s Holy City 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
Haydn’s Creation 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
QUEEN oF ALL Saints — BROOKLYN 

Masses 

Ravanello’s St. Joseph 

Van Durme in D 

Refice’s Missa Chovalis 

Gounod’s Angeli Custodes 

Gounod’s Third Solennelle 





.Dubois in F 


Biggs’ St. Joseph 

La Hache’s Blessed Sacrament 
Schoepf’s 4-Part Male Chorus 
Yon’s Pastoval Mass 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN — CLEVELAND 
“The Comforter” — Cunstance 
“Holy Redeemer” — Arcadelt 
“Q Master Let me Walk” — Stebbins 
“Holy Art Thou” — Handel 
“Messe Solennelle’’ —Gounod 


MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
Community Vesper — GLEN Rives, N. J. 
Eight 1922-1923 Monthly Programs 


“Be Thou Faithful Unto Death” (Mendels- | 


sohn) 
“Q Lord How Manifold” (Beethoven) 
“Rejoice All Ye People” (Christmas) 
“Praise the Lord’ (New Year) 
“A New Heaven and a New Earth” (Gaul) 
“QO For a Closer Walk with God” 
“T Love Thy Kingdom” (Mozart) 
“The Lord Preserveth” (Springtime) 


MISS DORA DUCK 
St. Lukes — ATLANTA 
Stainer’s Daughter of Jairus 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 


EDMUND SERENO ENDER 


St. Pauts — BALTIMORE 
“Jesu Word of God’ — Gounod 
Communion Service in F — Tours 
“Fierce was the wild billow’ — Noble 


“Savior Thy children keep” Sullivan 
Mag. and Nune Dim. — Tours in F 


DE WITT C. GARRETSON 
St. Pats BUFFALO 

“Into the Woods” — James 

“Lord is my light” — Parker 

“The Eternal God” — West 

“Hail Gladdening Light” — Martin 
“T have considered” — James 
“Whoso Dwelleth’ — Martin 


IRVING C. HANCOCK 
CuuRCH OF SAVIOR — PHILADELPHIA 
Boellmann — Gothique Suite 
Sturges — Meditation 
Lemmens — Fanfare D 
Bartlett — Suite Op. 205 
Wagner — Tannhauser March 
Batiste — Ofertoire Cm 
“Hark my soul” — Shelley 
“Tarry with me” — Baldwin 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” — MacDougall 
“Day is past and over” — Marks 
“King of Love” — Shelley 
“Radiant Morn” — Woodward 
“T do not ask” — Chadwick 


RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE Baptist — Los ANGELES 

Reinecke — King Manfred Prelude 

Raff — Cavatina 
Doud —- Choir Celestial | 
Hastings — Caprice Heroique 
Schubert — Serenade 

Franck — Verset Fm 


PETER LE SUEUR 
St. Pauts CATHEDRAL — ERIE 
Wagner — Int. Act 3 Lohengrin 
Lemare — Andantino Df 
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Massenet — Elegy 


Guilmant — March on Theme of Handel’s 
Guilmant — Cantilene Pastorale 

Bach — Toceata and Fugue Dm 

Wagner — Tannhauser March 


Le Sueur — Pensee Fugitive 
Lemmens — Finale D 


DOUGLAS MOORE 
UNIVERSALIST — ? ? 
Musicale 
O — Marche Religieuse, Guilmant 
Inmost Heart, Bach 
S — “Beautiful Land on High”, Taylor 
“Thy way not mine”, Dressler 
O — Andante (Son. 6), Mendelssohn 
Chansen Triste, Tehaikowsky 
Toeatta (Son. 5) — Widor 


HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL - 
First Mernopist — GrerkMANTOWN 
“Grant to us O Lord” — Barnby 
“Jerusalem the Golden” — Le Jeune 
“God who madest” — Buck 
“King of Love” — Shelley 


SIBLEY G, PEASE 
First PRESBYTERIAN — LOS ANGELES 
Guilmant — Adagio (Son. 5) 
Guilmant — Lento (Son. 7) 
Tombelle — Marche Pontificale 
Salome — Gothic March 


Elgar — Contrasts 
Callender — Reverie 
Nevin — Moonlight Serenade 


Foote — Meditation 
Tchaikowsky — Andante (Sym. 6) 
Rogers — Prelude Df 


THEODORE STRONG 
Grace Metuopist — NEw York 
Gostelow — Meditation 
Claussman -— Te Deum 
Dubois — March Triomphale 
Elgar — Salut d’ Amour 
Fairclough — Eventide 
Kretschmer -—- Coronation March 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
Exior CONGREGATIONAL — NEWTON, Mass. 
Stoughton — Autumn Laves 
Faulkes — Grand Choeur G 
Rheinberger — Vision 


Franck — Andantino Gm 
Guilmant — Marche Religieuse 
“T will sing” — Sullivan 


“Blind and alone’ — Matthews 
“And I saw a new Heaven” — Coerne 
“Lord is my light”? — Parker 

“Love invisible’ — Matthews 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
TABERNACLE Baptist — UTICA 
“All Thy works” — Rogers 


(AT) “Song of Heavenly Trust” — Longacre 
“T beheld and lo” — Stewart 

(fq) “Abide With Me” — Fearis 

“Lift up your heads” — Lemont 

(mq) “Go forward Christian” — Adams 
“Search me O God” — Rogers 

(mq) “O worship the King” — Adams 
“Shadows falling” — Rheinberger 
“Magnificat” — Marks 


LYNWOOD MAXWELL WILLIAMSON 
First Baptist — Cotumsi, S. C, 


O — Melody, Whiting 
Festival Prelude, Tobani 
Serenade, Drdla 
Romance, Lemare 

Doxology 

Invocation 

Hymn 

Seripture 

ST — “Refuge”, Holbrook 

Prayer and Choral Response 

S — “Light of the world”, De Koven 

Hymn 

Sermon 

Hymn 

Benediction 

O — Marche Legarie, Kern 


Selections 


“Praise ye the Lord” — Coerne 
“Tneline thine ear” — Himmel 
“Praise ye the Lord” — Gounod 
“Some sweet day” — Speaks 
“All Thy works”, Berwald 

“T Sought the Lord”,Matthews 
“Thou will keep ‘him’, Speaks 
“Twilight and Dawn”, Speaks 
“Prepare ye the way”, Garrett 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
AvpiTrortum — San FRANCISCO 
Schumann — Sketch Fm 
Bach — In Dulei Jubilo 
Baxtehude — Fugue C 
Schubert — Litany 
Weber — Overture Euryanthe 


Austen — Pilgrims Progress IV. 
Massenet — Meditation 
Barnes — Scherzo (Son.) 


Nearing — Mirage 
Barie — Toccata Bm 


ALLAN BACON 
Parsons COLLEGE 


Delamarter —- Suite In Miniature 
Sowerby — Madrigal 

Saul — Paraphrase on Gottschalk 
Frysinger — Supplication 

Stoughton — Rosegarden of Samarkand 
Hall — Nocturne 

Vierne — Finale (Son. 1) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A. F. M. CUSTANCE: “BEneEpictus ES 
Domiye”, a four-part setting partly unac- 
companied, but always simple and within 
easy reach of the average choir. Its text in 
English makes it available for other than 
Episcopal choirs. (Ditson 12e) 

ELIZABETH HARBISON DAVID: 
“REVELATION”, a song of rather unusual 
qualities, for high and low voices wherein 
the persistence of the same pedal note makes 
one of the most important factors of its 
peculiar flavor; yet the effect is not over- 
strained. There is a charm of melody and 
an independence of accompaniment that 
make the song distinctive and give its mes- 
sage weight. While not primarily intended 
for church use it is the sort of thing the 
church needs in order to assist in breaking 
away from useless and over-complex creeds 
and theologies which amount to nothing in 
the long run;with the change of a word here 
and there, perhaps in the codas alone, the 
song could be made emphatically a church 
song. It is recommended to all progressive 
choirmasters. (Fischer 50c) 


GEORGE HENRY DAY: “Wuite Suep- 
HERDS WATCHED’, Christmas anthem for 
chorus or quartet, one that would have been 
given a good review had it arrived in time 
for the present season. Its chief asset is 
the beautiful soprano solo and the fine ac- 
companiment given it, forming the middle 
three pages of this 14-page work. (Heidel- 
berg 15c) 


HADLEY: “Propuecy anp FuLFitt- 
MENT”, a Christmas cantata of 48 pages for 
chorus, with piano accompaniment, and solos 
for soprano, contralto, and tenor, arriving 
too late for review. (Flammer 75c) 


DION W. KENNEDY: “Tue Inrant 
Kine”, a Christmas. “carol-anthem” for 
chorus, with a brief soprano-contralto duet, 
and piano accompaniment. (Flammer 15c) 


NICOLA A. MONTANT: “O Satvuraris 
Host1a”, published for male chorus and 
mixed chorus both, with Latin text only, for 
Catholic services, accompaniment optional. 


_ It is churchly music of the best type, yet 


very easy to sing; smooth, sincere, eloquent 
of its text. Mr. Montani is the Editor of 
the Catholic Choirmaster quarterly, and his 
music is on as high a plane as his theory 
and thought in regard to church music. (Dit- 
son 10c) 


“Panis ANGELICUS”, for male chorus, pub- 
lished also for mixed voices; another sin- 
cere bit of church music for the Catholic 
services, with Latin text only. Perhaps it 
would be a good thing for the strict ritual- 
istic churches to use these excellent num- 
bers with their Latin texts, which would 
hardly be less intelligible than the average 
English text is rendered. (Ditson 10c) 

WILLIAM REED: “WuHen THE Dark- 
NESS Metts Away”, for trio of women’s 
voices, with piano accompaniment largely 
duplicating the voice parts. It is of good 
trio character, and the composer is able to 
dodge the poverty-stricken effect that comes 
when two voices strike a unison in the midst 
of trio singing. It is of easy range and the 
notes are easy enough for the average choir. 
(Ditson 12c¢) 

- JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT: “Like As A 
FaTHer”, a song for high and low voices 
by a composer whose name will at once 
recommend it to many singers. The song is 
smooth and easy to sing; there is a middle 
section that breaks away from the smooth- 
ness of the main theme and wakes the song 
up quite a bit; but the main melody is re- 
stored for the final page and the song closes 
with a peaceful atmosphere. (Schirmer 75c) 

LILY STRICKLAND: “Savior HEAR 
Us”, solo for high voice, and also published 
as an anthem for mixed voices. It is melod- 
ious and appealing, with a text of good qual- 
ities also; its appeal is not only to the sing- 
er but to the audience as well. There is a 
smooth sincerity about it, and yet a good 
enough musicianliness to make a well bal- 
anced song, one that would ‘be an ornament 
to the outward form and inward meaning of 
the chureh service. (Schirmer 60c) 


JOHN R. VAN VLIET: “Grant We Bz- 
srecH THEE”, anthem for chorus, with con- 
tralto or bass solo and soprano obligato. 
Smooth churehly writing, melodious rather 
than thematic, not too much movement of 
the voices; within easy reach of the 
average choir, though a quartet is out- 
classed because of the soprano obligato. 
(Schirmer 15c) 

THE NATIVITY, “ A Play, with music, 
for Children, founded on old French songs, 
by Lorraine d’Oremieulx Sarner and Mar- 
garet Higginson Barney”, containing 11 
pages of simple music, mostly in minor ton- 
alities, and 12 pages of text. (F.C. Schir- 
mer 57c) 











FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


Variety in the Music Score 
WALTER WILD 


‘HIS short article is intended to be an 

T appeal to managers, music directors, 

organists, and others responsible for 

the music in motion-picture theaters for a 

more varied and diversified use of their 
musical equipment. 

The average first-class house has usually 
an orchestra, which varies in size from about 
20 men to a regular symphonie orchestra of 
80 men. In addition there is always an 
organ. Now what do we find, in the way 
of accompaniment to the films, from these 
ample resourses? Let us start at the be- 
ginning of the show. Here is the usual 
music schedule: 


Overture — Orchestra and Organ(together) 
News — Orchestra (usually) 

Feature — Orchestra-Organ-Orchestra 
Comedy — Orchestra-Organ-Orchestra 
Seenie — Orchestra-Organ-Orchestra 


Some music directors simply cannot get 
away from this Orchestra-Organ-Orchestra 
idea. Now this order was undoubtedly con- 
ceived with the idea of first giving a rest 
to the orchestral musicians, and second — 
to give a little variety to the accompaniment. 
Well, the musicians certainly get their rest 
(trust them to do that), but the public 
gets very little variety. Why should every- 
thing on the program be split into three 
parts — in a musi¢al sense. At times the 
change from orchestra to organ or vice 
versa is most inartistie and annoying. 

Now I maintain that far more variety 
could be given to the music accompaniment 
without violating any of the by-laws of the 
musicians’ union in regard to the rest per- 
iod. Let us again look over the equipment 
of the theater — an orchestra of about 20 
men to a regular symphonic orchestra of 
80 men, and an organ. In the smaller com- 
bination the orchestra would consist of, say, 
6 violins, 2 violas, 2 ’cellos, 1 bass, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 1 trom- 
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bone, and drums. A piano might be added 
to this combination with effect. The larger 
combination would have full wood-wind and 
brass families and of course greatly in- 
creased string orchestra. There would of 
course be no piano. 

In a combination like either of these it 
is reasonable to suppose that a very good 
string quartet could be put together — and 
thus make available much of the wealth of 
beautiful quartets — the very highest form 
of the Art of Music. A pianist could be 
brought in to reinforce this quartet and play 
quintets. Clarinet quintets would be avail- 
able by the use of three strings, piano, and 
clarinet. Here are other combinations 
hardly ever or never heard that come to 
mind: violin and organ; string quartet and 
organ; full strings and organ; organ and 
drums; organ, brass, and drums; ete. 

1 remember seeing that excellent picture 
“The Conquering Power” at the Rialto 
Theater, New York. In the course of this 
feature a combination of violin, organ, and 
(I think) ’cello, was used to accompany 
some of the very beautiful garden scenes. 
This accompaniment stands out in my mem- 
ory as one of the most refreshing bits of 
relief from the regular orchestral or organ 
accompaniment. It was also at this same 
theater that I heard a string quartet com- 
posed of members of the orchestra play the 
ANDANTE CANTABILE from Tsehaikowsky’s 
quartet aS A SOLO. It was beautifully done 
and was well received. 

Again at the Rivoli Theater the picture 
“Deception” ran for several weeks. This 
was to my mind one of the greatest pic- 
tures ever made. Mr. Risenfeld in arrang- 
ing the music excelled himself and had in 
the score many unusual combinations: 
That combination of organ, brass, and 
drums I have never heard in any theater 
For certain religious or church scenes either 
in the feature or the “news” this combination 
playing, say, a chorale from one of Bach’s 
Cantatas, ought to lift the people out of 
their seats. 

That very good film, “Peter Ibbetsen”, 
was played at another first-class house. 
Here again, while the playing of the or- 
chestra was all that could be desired, and 
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the organist was excellent, the old idea of 
orchestra-organ-orchestra did not help the 
accompaniment, to say the least. There 
were some beautiful scenes in this picture 
where one of those lovely ANDANTES from 
Mozart’s String Quartets would have fitted 
perfectly. 

Again at a-certain theater Buster Keaton’s 
comedy, “The Paleface”, was played. The 
musie director with a deplorable lack of 
imagination opened with three or four fox- 
trots. The organ then picked up the accom- 
paniment and the real music background 
began. At one of the most interesting 
parts however the orchestra interrupted and 
eut off the organist in the midst of some ex- 
¢ellent descriptive work. Now here was 
another of those cases where the artistic ac- 
¢companiment was sacrificed to — what? 
Laziness, indifference, or perhaps the music 
director’s idea that the old order must pre- 
vail — orchestra-organ-orchestra. The  or- 
gan should undoubtedly have accompanied 
this comedy throughout. 

A little more cooperation between music 
director, organist, and manager, is needed 
to produce the desired results and if this 
article should set any one of these persons 
attached to any theater thinking, it will 
have: accomplished its purpose. 


CAESAR FRANCK PROGRAMS 


THREE programs of the works of Caesar Franck 
exclusivey will be given in the New York Wanamaker 
Auditorium by Marcel Dupre on Dec. 27 and Jan- 
uary 3, and by or M. Courboin on December 
29, at 2: 30 P. 


YOUR BINDING 


WILL be taken care of at very moderate charge by 
one of our subscribers who is a Binder by trade 
and an organist by preference; address Mr. Wm. R. 
Crawford, 180 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J., for 
further particulars. 


A POEM TO THE §.T.O. 


Seated one any at the unit, which was hopeless and 
weak in the knees, 

In yng of my frenzied efforts it gave forth only 
aw 

we it "was awfully rotten; the manager told me 


agg used to make coats for a living, and certainly 
ought to know. 
* * * * * 
Then I sought a grand inspiration that should swell 
to a pulsing sob, 
Placate the irate manager & nail me to my job 
I flooded the cinema tempie with harmonies rich and 


rare. 

Which blotted out mundane afflictions and left me 
free from care. 

* * * * * 

Then I thought of a theater position which appeals 
to all, thru & thru, 

Where double features are verboten and comedies 
also taboo; 

Where you go out and play up the curtain, accompany 
a single reel 

Then hie to your sanctum sanctorum for a half or 
three quarter spiel 
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If you're late, do they raise the Old Ned? Not a bit; 
pass it off with a laugh. 

Oh, they realize they’re darned lucky to number you 
on the house staff. 

It may be that bosses as kindly and careless, or slip- 
shod too 

Are found in the movie houses across the ocean blue: 

It may be that some day my rest time to work time 
shall be 2 to 1, 

But surely ’tis only in heaven that such things are 
ever done. 

* * * * 

And then I woke up — and that unit no more was 
a burden or care, 

Ne’er again shall my fingers caress it — the manager 
gave me the air. 


WANAMAKER DEMONSTRATION 


The second demonstration of idealized motion picture 
performances will be held at Wanamaker’s, Friday, 
December 15th, at 2.30 P. M. Miss Vera Kitchener, 
of Lincoln Square Theater, will play the solo, John 
Priest, Cameo Theater, will play the feature, and 
J. Van Cleft Cooper, Rivoli Theater will play the 
Prizma and comedy. This is an important branch 
of the Society’s work in acquainting the public with 
onr aims. Tickets may be obtained at Wanamaker’s, 
or from members. 


TRUETTE CLUB 


FOR the first quarterly meeting of this season of the 
Truette Organists’ Club (an organization of about 
80 of the organ pupils of Everett E. Truette) the 
Chickering Piano Co. very graciously entertained 
the club on the afternoon and evening of Nov. 6. 
In the afternoon the members were escorted all over 
the factory, where all the parts of the Chickering 
grand pianos are, made by several of the officers of 
the Piano Co., who explained all the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture and the objects of all the 
intricate parts of a grand piano. The members were 
later conveyed by auto to the down-town warerooms 
where, after a collation, they were treated to 8 con- 
cert given on the Ampico Player Piano assisted by 
Miss Emma Ainslee, contralto and Mr. Dean Winslow 
Hanscom, tenor. The whole affair was most unique 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by all the members of the 
club who were present and they were loud in their ap- 
preciation of the kindness of the Chickering Piano Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GUILD 


THE regular monthly meeting of the District of 
Columbia Chapter ef the American Guild of Organists, 
held on Nov. 6, gave proof positive of its healthy 
growth, and of the enthusiastic support of its mem- 
bership. After the business session, presided over by 
the Dean, Mr. Walter H. Nash, F.A.G.O., the subject 
of “Modulation” was presented in a most scholarly 
and significant way, especially to those interested in 
the Guild Examinations, by Miss Maud Gilcrist 
Sewall, F.A.G.0. Following the presentation of the 
subject, the members present participated in an in- 
formal discussion, and practical working out at the 


- piano, under Miss Sewall’s direction, of the methods 


and details suggested. 

On the evening of Dec. 5, a recital will be given 
by prominent members of the Chapter, at the First . 
Congregational Church.—Mrs. J. M. Sylvester. 


BLACKBURN, England, installed a municipal 
organ, and then decided to have an organist ‘“‘to 
have the custody of the organ and advise the musical 
subcommittee with respect to maintenance, to super- 
vise any work directed by the committee” and, when 
directed by the committee, to play. We thought 
England was better off than this. The salary is about 
$5. a week. Let’s all go to England. 


WANT A JOB with the Government, teaching 
Indians to sing and play! Salary is $70. a month; 
apply for Form 1312, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington. 


AN ARMY BAND is being organized under direc- 
Brick Church, New York, have included exclusive 
tions of Gen. Pershing by Capt. Parry W. Lewis; 
the organization is to be similar to the famous Marine 
Band and will number one hundred pieces. The Army 
Music School is under the direction of Mr. William 
C. White. 


























An Appeal to Organists 


NEWS has come from Paris’that.M. Louis Vierre, organist of the Cath- 
edral of Notre-Dame, and one of the most famous of contemporary musi- 
cians, is in great need. The War and .Jung-continued illness'so seriously 
affected M. Vierne that he was foreed to vacate his apartments in Paris, 
and his studio organ and all his belongings were sold. The result is that 
M. Vierne is in dire straits, having no place to teach his pupils and 
having no resources of any kind. M. Vierne has numerous pupils in tha 
United States and a still greater number of admirers who consider him 
as perhaps the greatest of contemporary composers for the organ. We 
very earnestly hope that all organists who admire this great master will 
be moved by their sympathy for him in his great misfortune to send a 
contribution. for his assistance. It is hoped that a small studio organ 
may be purchased for him to enable him to teach, and that the distress 
caused him by his impaired eyesight’ and his long-continued ill health 
may be abated. A small beginning has been made but we hope that this 
notice wi!l bring wide results. Checks may be forwarded either to Mr. 
Edward Shippen Barnes or Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, address: 222 East 
17th Street, New York City. Remittances will be made to M Vierne at 
once. 


[THE AMERICAN ORGANiST endorses this appeal, and vouches for the 


two gentlemen to whom donations should be sent, in case any reader 
does not know them personally and needs such voucher—THE Eprror. |] 















































An Open Invitation 


N ORDER to further a knowledge of the practical advantages or dis- 
advantages of the two schools of organ building as popularly under- 
stood and defined by the terms “unit” and straight”, THE AMERICAN 

ORGANIST openly invites any accredited builder of units in America to 
enter a serious discussion of the question by submitting three specifi- 
cations, one to cost $2,000., a second to cost $5,000., and a third to cost 
$15,000., under the following rules: 


I. Three such specifications to be entered by a builder of units, and three similarly 
by a builder of straights, the latter builder to be first approved by both the unit builder 
and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, and each builder to be represented in the discussion 
by any person cr persons he himself shall choose, their identity to be published or 
kept secret by the Editors at the discretion of the builders themselves; 

II. Each of the two builders represented to furnish to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
a written statement that he will in good faith build at the respective prices named, any 
of the instruments he specifies, for any and every intending purchaser who shall make 
the usual demands upon him to do so and furnish the usual guarantees of good faith 
on their part, such intending purchasers to make such demands and furnish such 
guarantees within four months of the beginning of this discussion, such date of 
beginning to be agreed upon by both the builders represented; 

III. In event of the failure of either builder to contract in good faith as above, 
should such contract be proffered, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST shall be at liberty to 
publish in three consecutive issues a plain statement of such failure, giving at the same 
time the builder’s reasons for refusa] should he so desire it; 

IV. Each of the two builders to be free and unrestricted in his debating of the 
merits of his own specifications and the demerits of the competing specifications, THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST binding itself to print their discussions exactly as submitted, to 
the extent of a maximum of four pages of ten-point type by each builder for twelve 
issues, consecutively or alternately as shall best suit the convenience of the bullders 
themselves in furthering the discussions; 

V. The discussions to be open to any additional persons or firms in Ameriqa 
under the editorial supervision of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for the sole purpose of 
insuring fair and truthful and courteous discussion of fact or theory, such additional 
contributions, in case of any dissatisfaction with the decisions of THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST, to be under the supervision of a committee of three, one to be appointed by 
each of the two builders and one by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST; 

VI. It is agreed by each of the two builders and by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST that the 
sole purpose of this discussion is to further an understanding and acceptance of the truth 
in regard to the uses of the two schools of organ building, and that the committee above 
named shall be empowered to over-rule any decision of the Editors of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST should such decision be judged unfair by either of the two builders concerned; 

VII. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST agrees to accept any builder of units in U. S. A. as 
the first party to this discussion, provided only that he has been building units in 
such number and size as to qualify him to represent fairly the unit building industry 
in America. 


The purpose of this invitation is self evident from the forgoing con- 
ditions. The unit organ is, in spite of the fact that the idea was con- 
ceived many generations ago, comparatively a new idea, and the unit 
building industry is junior by many centuries. It is but justice therefore 
that the unit should be given the initiative in this discussion. The ad- 
vocates of the straight school contend that the builders of units are taking 
countless thousands of dollars without giving adequate return values. 
The advocates of the unit school claim that the builders of straights are 
taking thousands of dollars for pipes that are entirely unnecessary in 
organ building. Who is right? Or is it possible that under certain 
conditions each contention may be right? Let us, for the purpose of 
discussion, lay aside personal convictions and assume that there are 
cases where both the unit and the straight is supreme in the field. In 
this frame of mind THE AMERICAN ORGANIST puts the question and 
opens this invitation. 
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How Much did I Contribute to Fifth Year’s Success 


of the Magazine of My Own Profession ? 




















FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist, Rialto Theater, New York 





WARREN D. ALLEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST—STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY. Available for Recitals in East and Middle 
West during October and November 1922. 


Address: Box 916, Stanford University, Calif. 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Guest Soloist, Wanamaker Auditoriums, Philadelphia 


and New York City. Management: Syracuse 
Musical Bureau, Lock Box 443, Syracuse, New 
York. 


CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
CONCERT ORGANIST 





Organist and Instructor in Music 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 





GEORGE WHITFIELD ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Mus. Bac., A. M., Mus. Doc., A. G. O.; Prof: Org, 
and Comp., Oberlin Cons. ; Org. 2d Congregational 
Ch.; Conductor Oberlin Musical Union and Cons. 
Orchestra; Ex-Dean No. Ohio Chapter A.G.O.; 
Oberlin, Ohio 


195 Forest St. 


ARTHUR DAVIS 
F.A.G.0.,F.R.C.O. 


and Master of the Choristers 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. G. O. Paper Work by Correspondence 
Christ Church Cathedral St. Louis, Mo. 


Organist Christ 





J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 
Special short courses 
Send for list of pupils holding positions 


4 West 76th St. New York 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O. 
Instructor in the School of Music Yale University 
53 Clifford St., Whitneyville, Conn. 
Sprague Memorial Hall, New Haven, Conn. 








MARSHALL BIDWELL 
A.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Widor. Winner of Premier 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Pupil of Prix 


d’Orgue. 





JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Master of Calvary Choir; special courses in the de- 
velopment of the Boy Voice 


Studio: 20 E.23d St., New York. Tel.: Gtam. 328 





MRS. J. H. CASSIDY 


_ A,A.G.O. 
Organist Director, First Baptist Church, 
Temple Emannuel; Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 


GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. 0. 


Concert Organist; specialist in natural method of 
singing; graduate New York College of Music; B. C. 
S. New York University; Organist-Choirmaster St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. 

1919 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 





CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F.AG.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory; coaching for A. 
G. Examinations; address: Church of the Mes- 
siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Mus. Doc. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Choirmaster The Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave. New York City 





W. H. DONLEY 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Supervising Organ Architect 
Organist-Choirmaster First Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Wash. 





WALTER STRONG EDWARDS 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Studio: 44 Lindale Street 
Stamford, Conn. 





PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Organist 
126 East Chestnut St., Chicago 


Phones: Superior 8450 and Winnetka 1297 





CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 

Professor of Music and Organist 
Western Reserve University 
Organist Church of the Covenant 
RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 
46:7 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
F.A 


Organist-Choirmaster St. John’s P. E., and Zion 
Hebrew Temple; head of Piano and Organ Deps. 
Macalester Cons.; instructor of Organ University of 
Minnesota; instructor, Piano, Organ, Theory, Com- 
position. : 
Studio: 802 Pittsburgh Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
F.A.G.O. 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist, Choir Director, Church of the Redeemer 
Morristown, N. J. 
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Moller Pipe Organs 








HAVE been the choice of 3400 dis- 
criminating buyers after thorough 
investigation. 

While we have built many of 
America’s largest and most favor- 
ably known organs, we give equal 
attention to smaller installations 
and every Moller Organ is backed 
by a guarantee that contains no 
evasive phrases and for which we 
are fully responsible. 

In the personnel of our organiza; 
tion are found specialists of wide 
experience in every department of 
organ building and the present 
Moller Organ is the result of 
their combined experience, study 
and skill. 

Every reader of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST has a cordial invitation 
to visit our factory and to person- 
ally investigate our methods and 
the materials, workmanship and 
voicing that have made the demand 
for Moller Pipe Organs the largest 
in the history of the industry. 

If you get a Moller Organ you 
will get satisfaction in price and 
service. 


Booklets and specifications on request 
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Hagerstown Maryland 


You will eventually pay the price for an 


ORGOBLO 


because it is the best and most extensively 
used ‘organ blower made, and the ultimate 
cost the lowest. 

Special ORGOBLO JUNIOR 


for reed and student organs 





eee 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONN 


Winners of the Highest Awards at 
Tamestown and Panama Expositions 


OVER 12,000 EQUIPMENTS in USE 





The Howard 
Organ Seat 


“Demonstrates its 
worth very effec- 
tively and I can’t 
imagine myself 
doing without it.” 
-JessE J. Craw- 
FORD. 
“I will never re- 
turn to the old 
style bench. It is 
the most comfort- 
able seat imagin- 
able, actually 
adds to one’s pedal technic, is perfectly ad- 
justed and will be a revelation to those who 
use it—Louts LOHMANN. 
At last, perfect comfort on an Organ Bench! 
Contributes wonderfully to ease of pedal 
technic. Indispensable to the artist. Lasts 
a life-time and is your personal property; 
relieves the fatigue of steady hours of prac- 
tise or playing. Gives unprecedented poise 
and buoyancy to the player. Perfectly adjusted 
to every movement of body and limb. Fully 
protected by patents. 

ONE PERFECTED STYLE. TWO FINISHES. 

Prices and terms on application. 


E. R. HOWARD, Mfgr. 


631 S. Grand View Ave. Dubuque Iowa. 











Austin Organs 








HE record of output as to quality 

and quantity for twenty years is 
amazing — over eleven hundred 
organs having been placed in that 
period. The proportion of large in- 
struments is interesting: nearly 400 
three manuals, and nearly 100 of 
four manual capacity. It is the proud 
distinction of this firm that AUSTIN 
ORGANS have stood the test of hear- 
ing and of use with a record hardly 
approached by any such creation in 
the world. There are about 240 
organs in secular use. The greatest 
proportion are in churches and ca- 
thedrals. The largest AUSTIN in 
use is that in Eastman Conservatory, 


Rochester, N. Y., 229 stops. 








Austin Organ Co. 
175 Woodland Street—Hartford, Conn. 
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Flemington Children’s Choirs 


170 CHILDREN 


from the five Churches of Flemington 
trained in service singing for 
Graduation into the Senior Choirs 


Bessie Richardson Hopewell, Sec.-Treas. 
Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, Director. 


HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


Builders of organs of all sizes. Superb 
tone—modern appliances. Cordial endorse- 
ment of numerous members of the A. G. O. 


Correspondence Solicited 





Organ-Stops 
AND THEIR 


Artistic Registration 


NAMES, FORMS, 
CONSTRUCTION, TONALITIES, 
AND OFFICES IN 
SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION 
BY 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL. D. 


Ecclestiastical and Organ Architect 


Author of “The Art of Organ-Building” 

“The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” 

Numerous Articles on Organ Matters and 

Acoustics, and Author and Joint Author of 

Twenty-three Works on Architecture, Art, 
and Industry 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE, CLOTH, $2.50 


NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 





School for Theatre 
. Organ Playing 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FRANK VAN DUSEN 
A.A.G.0., DIRECTOR 


The school is equipped with two modern 
three-manual organs of theatre type and 
with several modern two-manual organs. 


Elementary Course given which thoroughly 
prepares pupils for practical theatre playing. 
Advanced courses offered to better equip 
professional theatre organists. Special at- 
tention given to theatre repertoire and solo 
playing. 


Pupils sufficiently advanced 
afforded screen experience 


Best recommendation for the School is the 
hearty endorsement given by scores of pupils 
now holding good positions in Chicago and 
all parts of the Country. 
Send for new Catalogue 
Address: 


FRANK VAN DUSEN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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OEOHORK 


ARPARD E. FAZAKAS 


Designer and Builder of Church Organs 


156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Factory: Orange, N. J: 


Organists 
desiring to sell their spare time 
can do so to their advantage. 


Address: Col. Co., 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 








NATION-WIDE movement is carrying 

on a warfare against the scourge of Con- 
sumption. In saving over 100,000 lives last 
vear, it actually cut the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in half. 

Each year these organizations sell Tubercu- 
losis Christmas Seals. The proceeds from these 
sales are devoted to the work of caring for 
and curing tuberculosis patients and to educa- 
tional and other work to 
prevent the dread disease. 

Buy these Seals and urge 
your friends to buy and use 
them. To do this is both 
Charity and Patriotism. 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 





The National, State, and Loca! Tuberc_losis 
Associations of the United States 





Over 90 Years of Uninterrupted Success 











ook & 


astings 
Compan gy 


Organs of 
Highest Excellence 
and Distinction 


Most “Approved Modern Methods 


Main Office Branches 
and Works: Boston 

NEw YORK 
KENDAL GREEN PHILADELPHI* 
Massachusetts CHICAGO 











Almericas Finest @oncert Organ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Eastman School of Music 


Alf Klingenberg, Director 


Master Classes for Organ Students 


Conducted by 


JOSEPH BONNET 
Listening Students Admitted 
Term begins January 8, 1923 

For Information Address 


THE SECRETARY, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music 


RocHESTER, NEw YORK 





Factories of Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 








HERE is a significance in the fact that 

for a quarter of a century the factories 
of Hillgreen, Lane & Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
have never closed their doors a moment for 
lack of work, but have steadily enlarged their 
equipment and extended their market, having 
installed their organs in well-nigh all sections 
of this continent and on some of the islands 
of the sea. 
The best of materials, the most artistic voicing, 
and a system of construction brought close to 
perfection in its simplicity and dependableness 
are the characteristics of their work; while a 
policy of fair treatment, accomodation to their 
patrons, and general good will is made possible 
by their organization. 





Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


Alliance, Ohio. 





An opening recital on a three manual 
HILLGREEN-LANE ORGAN 
was played by 
Dr. John M’E. Ward 
on October 11th at 
Sr. JouHn’s LuTHERAN CHURCH, Easton, PA. 
Over 1200 listeners crowded the Church 
This organ is now available for demonstra- 
tion to prospective patrons. 
For further particulars address 
GusTAv F. DoHRING 


REPRESENTING HILLGREEN, LANE & Co. 
225 Firrn AVENUE, NEw YorK 





Loose-leaf Binders for preserving your current copies till the volume 


Binders 


is complete and ready. for permanent binding, are on sale by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at one dollar and ten cents post paid. They 


offer the neatest and most. convenient method of keeping your 


current copies on your library table for ready reference at any moment. 


One. Binder 


will hold one copy in January as well as it will six in June or twelve in December. 





SIX THOUSAND PERSONS ATTENDED 
THE TWO OPENING RECITALS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Marcel. Dupre 


Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 


Oct. 3 at New York Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium: 
“Marcel Dupre again proved himself 
a master. and the extraordinary 
virtuoso that he is’’ 
New. York Herald, Oct. 4/22 


Oct. 5 at- Montreal > 
“Dupre possesses the total of all 
that is humanly possible to con- ' 
ecive in a virtuoso.” a oot = 
La Presse, Oct. 6/22" 


Note: Over 70 recitals: have already been 
booked for this extraordinary. 
genius. Only a few dates remain 
open. These will bé;‘ limited . to 
poiafs’ in the. vicinity of - cities 
now booked. 





Dupre at Console of Notre Dame Organ a 


IF YOU WANT A DUPRE RECITAL, WRITE NOW TO : 
Alexander Russell, Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City, for Eastern America = 
Bernard Laberge, 70 Rue St. Jacques, Montreal, Canada. for. Canada. and...the. West. 
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Pietro A. Yon 











CONCERT 


_ First and only artist appointed HONORARY 


ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 


ORGANIST OF THE VATICAN, ROME. 
to America Oct. 20; 
Nov. 1. 


Returned 
Concert Tour Began 


—z— 
DATES NOW BOOKING 
—xz— 


Private Students’ Special Organ Courses, in New 
York only, Nov. 1 to June 1. 
place last week in October 


Examinations take 


Address: 
Institute of Concert Virtudsi 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 











The Queen of Sheba 


Had to take a tedious journey to find 
out about that remarkable man Solomon. 
If the printing press had invaded Sheba, 
the queen could have reclined on a soft 
downy couch and learned all about 
Solomon. 

The printing press helped spread the 
news about Radio, about the World 
Series, about Wall Street, and about 
everything else, good and bad. The 
bad is usually confined to the daily 
press that must rely ‘upon quantity; 
the monthly press rejects quantity for 


quality. 
No man knows it all. Every scientist, 
every teacher, every scholar, every 


artist must depend upon gathering a 
great share of his working knowledge 
from others. What greater source is 
there than the magazines of his own -pro- 
fession? 

That’s why T.A.O. wants you to help 
in the gigantic task. of spreading ac- 
curate, serious, advanced professional 
thought from top to bottom of the pro- 
fession’s membership. -And that’s: why 
T.A.O. is willing To pay. you for helping. 
All together, inviricible. Each for him- 
self, defeated. Let’s make it All To- 
gether. 
particulars. 


The American Orgavist “¢ 
467 City Hall Station 
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Send your posteard today for. . 





ORGAN SUITES 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 





Op. 54. Suite in D 4 $1.00 
HOLLOWAY, -F. W. 

Suite Arabesque - - $1.00 
KING, OLIVER 

Op. 120. Wedding Suite $1.00 
TRUETTE, EVERETT. E. 

Op. 29. Suitein G minor $1.50 





--— --- 


ORGAN SONATAS 


DUNHAM, HENRY M. 





Sonata No. 1, in G minor $2.00 
Sonata No. 2, in F minor $1.50 
Sonata No. 3, in D minor $1.25 
LYNES, FRANK 
_ Op. 49. Sonata in C - $1.50 
WHITING, GEO. E. 
Op. 25. Sonata pe $2.50 
WOLSTENHOLME, W. 5 
Sonata No. I, in F F $1.50 


«THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
"120° Boylston.- St. -~ 8 West 40th St. 





' PEDAL PIANO 
. ,Concave-Radiating Pedal Clavier, 32-note, 


«attached to an upright piano, mahogany case, 
all in absolutely first-class condition and 
almost....new....... Address.:.....Dheodore....Strong, 
2 West 104th St., New York. 




















CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


For 
ORGAN 
































d’Antalffy, Dezzo. Christmas chimes net 60 
Best, W. T.. Christmas fantasy on old English carols (F. York) 00 
Buck, Dudley. The holy night (Noél) net 75 
Corelli, A. Christmas pastorale, G (See: Morse—The Contemporary 
Organist) Page ‘69 
Dubois, T. March of the Magi Kings (H. N. Bartlett) 50 
Faulkes, Wm. Christmas meditation net 60 
Fantasia on old Christmas carols, Op. 121-2 net 75 
Gray, Alan. Fantasia on Christmas carols (EK. H. Lemare) net 75 
Grison, Jules. Christmas offertory, F net 90 
Guilmant, Alex. Offertory on two Christmas hymns, Bb, Op. 19-2 50 
Second offertory on two Christmas hymns, Dm., and D, Op. 32-2 60 
Offertory, Cm., on Christmas carols (See: The Practical Organist) 
Page 66 
The manger (La créche) (See : The Practical Organist) Page 66 
Harker, F. Flaxington. Christmas pastorale on the German folksong Weih- 
nacht (Silent night, holy night) net 75 
March of the Magi, from the cantata “The Star of Bethlehem” net 75 
Holmes, Augusta. Noél (Paraphrase for organ or harmonium) net 60 
Lemmens, Jacques. Christmas offertory, C (S. P. Warren) 60 
Macfarlane, Will C. Evening-bells and cradle-song net 60 
Mailly, Alphonse. Christmas musette 40 
Malling, O. The shepherds in the field (See : Masterpieces by W. C. Carl) 
Page 64 
Pfitzner, Heinrich. Variations on “O Sanctissima” met 50 
Rogers, James H. Christmas pastorale net 60 
Saint-Saens, C. Rhapsodie, No. 1, E (on Breton melodies) 50 
Wachs, Paul. Hosanna (J. White) net 60 
Wesley, S.S. Holsworthy church-bells i 60 
Yon, Pietro A. Christmas in Sicily net 60 
Order of your regular dealer 
* 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
New York 
5 
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‘J. HENRY FRANCIS 


VISITING AND CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 


Choirmaster and Organist’ St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Director of Music Charleston 
Public Schools; Conductor Charleston Choral Club. 





J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
F.1.G.C.M. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


258 East College Avenue 
York, Pennsylvania 





EMORY L. GALLUP 


Organist-Choirmaster 
St. Chrysostoms Church 
1424 Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 





HAROLD GLEASON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


University of Rochester 
‘Eastman School of Music ~ 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
.A.G.O. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 





NORMAN LANDIS 
A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Presbyterian Church, Flemington, N. J. 
Choirmaster First Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 





WILL C. MACFARLANE 
Founder Portland Municipal Organ Concerts 
ORGAN RECITALS 


care John Macfarlane, 
Avenue, New York City 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


A.G.O. 
VOICE CULTURE—SINGING—REPERTOIRE 
Conductor Elmira Symphony Orchestra 
Choirmaster First M. E. Chuc' 
“Twelve Lessons in the Fundamentals 
of Voice Culture.” 
375% W. First St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Address: 798 Tenth 





Author 





HUGO GOODWIN 


F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
“He will: rank with the finest musicians 
of America.”—Widor 


t11 Maple Ave. Northfield, Minn. 


MILES I’A. MARTIN 
F.A.G.O. 
Organist of the Church of St. Edward the Martyr, 
14 East rooth St., New York City; Recitals; In- 
struction ; Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. 
Examinations. 
CLASSES IN HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 





GEORGE W. GRANT 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. James Church Long Branch, N. J. 





JOHN S. GRIDLEY 
Mus. Bac. 
E€ONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Choir Director Ghent M. FE. Church, 


Choral Society 


Norfolk, Va. 


ut 
Accompanist, Rodeheaver 


521 Raleigh Ave. 


HUGH McAMIS 


F.A.G.0O. 
Organist-Choirmaster Beck Memorial 
New York City 


303 West 93d Street 


Church 


New York 





J. J. McCLELLAN 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ORGAN DEDICATIONS RECITALS 





RAY HASTINGS 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT. ORGANIST’ 


Temple Auditorium Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. J. MILLER 
A.G.O. 
Capen meimnentee 


Christ Church and ‘Ohef Sholom Temple 
Norfolk, Va. 





_WARREN R. HEDDEN 


‘Mus. -Bac., F.A.G:0O. 
. CANDIDATES oA a FOR THE 
EXAMINATION 


correspondence courses 
170 =a St. New York ; el: Columbus 4410 


Teacher of Piano, Organ; ot Counterpoint; ae 


“THOMAS MOSS 
Organist-Conductor 
1; Christ Church. 
Fourth and Franklin Streets 
“1St." Paul, ' Minin. t 


Pee eae ey 





_DANIEL ‘AY HIRSCHLER 
Mus. "Bac; A:A.G.O... 
Dah ofthe Department ot Mai ha Coete of 


QRGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. . 





ng RLF. MUELLER 
¥ SONCERT ORGANIST 
5th SAME ID !"Milwaukee, Wis.- 
spat ki ie ake, Wi of Mhiwic 
Grand, Avene * Congregational Church " 


OO rapes, FA: 





eee 
Emporia, Kansas 


5 





and 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 
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LAWRENCE J. MUNSON 
F.A.G.O. 


Holy Trinity Church, New 
Director Munson Institute of Music, 


Organist-Choirmaster 
York City; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Address: 357 Ovington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Tel.; Bay Ridge 57 


GERALD F. STEWART 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Choirmaster: All Souls Church 
Director of Chorus: Watertown Morning Musicales 
Address: Trinity House Watertown, N. Y. 





D. J. MURPHY 
F.A.G.O. 
Organist-Director 


R. C. Church of “The Nativity” 
Scranton, Pa. 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Spreckel’s Organ Pavilion, Balboa Park 
San Diego, Cal. 











HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL 


Organist and Master of the Vested Boy Choir 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Germantown, Philadelphia 
SOLO ORGANIST 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 


THEODORE STRONG 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Grace M. E. Chuch—West 1o4th St. 
Studio: 2 W. ro4th St. New York 





ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Director Baldwin Wallace Conservatory, 
io; Organist-Choirmaster Euclid Ave. 
Church, Cleveland. 


10001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


Berea, 
Baptist 





JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
Organist 
Second Baptist 
Atlanta, Ga. 





FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Instruction, Organ, Piano, Creative Harmony and 
Improvisation; Candidates prepared for Guild Ex- 
amination; Organist-Choirmaster Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas. 


601 W. 136th St., New York, N. Y. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 


ASSISTANT ORGANIST 
TRINITY CHURCH NEW YORK 


HARRY A. SYKES 
F.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Norristown, Pa.; Conductor, Norristown Operatic 
Society; Conductor, West Chester Women’s 
Chorus. 637 West Main St., Norristown, Pa. 





EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 


oO. 
INSTRUCTION 


First Baptist Church 
Birmingham, Alabama 


RECITALS 





WHITNEY TEW, Basso 
Discoverer of Principle of ONE POSITION SCALE 
Gives EVERY pupil three octaves 
PURE, POWERFUL tone 
*"Phone: Circle 5420 
205 West 57th St.—New York City 





WILLIAM POWELL TWADDELL 


Organist and Musical Director 
First Presbyterian Church 


Durham, North Carolina 





S. WESLEY SEARS 
Organist-Choirmaster 
St. James Church 
Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS ORGAN INSTRUCTION 





ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 
East Orange, N. J. 


RECITALIST COMPOSER TEACHER 


PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
TEACHER OF ORGAN, PIANO, THEORY 
Mad 
Organist-Director: Tem 
Congregational 


urch, New Haven, 


Conn. 





ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER -= 


NDER OF TH 


E: 
CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


FOU 
FLEMINGTON 
Supervisor of Music of the Public Schools 

Flemington, N. J. 
Studio in Flemington 





ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 


Choirmaster and Organist 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Louisville, Ky. 

BOY VOICE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Address: ‘Christ Church Cathedral House, 


isvi Ky. 








HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Organist and Director of Music 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, N. Y. 


RECITALS LESSONS 


le Mishkan Israel Center : 
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D. KENNETH WIDENOR 
A.A.G.O, 
Organist 


Capitol Theatre 
Montreal Can. 


LYNWOOD M. WILLIAMSON 


ORGANIST 

RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

Organist-Choirmaster, First Baptist Church 
Organist, Rivoli Theater 

Columbia South Carolina 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTIOM 


.O. 
—.. 
St. Luke’s Shrek, Trinity vevark New York 


e Church, N 
ore GAN RECITALS an 
INSTRUCTION in ORGAN ‘PLAYING 











CARL PAIGE WOOD 
A.M., F.A.G.O. 
ORGAN—HARMONY—COMPOSITION 
Associate Professor of Music, University of 
+ aa organist, University M. E. Church, 
attle. 











_—- DIRECTORY 


ABBE, Frederic C. St. John’s x, os Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. Mather Block, Main ‘St. 
(Thompsonville 137-5). 
ADAMS, Frank Stewart. (See Card). 
ALEXIS, Gerhard T., A.A.G.O. First Cuth- 
Paul (1916). 509 E. Minnehaha St., 


LLEN, Warren D. (See Card) 
AMBROSE, Paul 

First Presbyterian. 

34 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Magazine 

467 City Hall peasion, New York. 

NDREWS, G. W., Mus. Doc. (See Card) 
ANDREWS, i Warren. (See Prof. Card) 
ATHEY, Edith B. Hamline M. E. Church, 

and Civic Organist Central High Auditorium, 

Washington, D. C. 

AUDSLEY, George Ashdown 
Organ Architect. (See Adv.) 
148 Newark Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

Organ Builders. (See Adv.) 

Hartford, Conn. 

BACON, Allan. 

Recitalist and Teacher. (See Adv.) 

College of Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 
BAUMGARTNER, H. L. _ (See Card). 
BIDWELL, Marshall. (See Card). 
.BILBRUCK, Alexander, North Rc fear 

Portsmouth, N. H., (1919). Olympia Theater, 

Portsmouth, . me 
BLAND, Poy (See Prof. Card). 
BLUE BOOK (Musical B.B. of America) 

A Directory of Musicians (See Adv.) 

105 West 4oth St New York. 

BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 
Editor T.A.O. 


467 City Hall Station, New York City. 
CAMPBELL, Clement, Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, New York ‘City, 74th Street and Park Avenue, 


New York. 

CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. (See iat 

CHRISTIAN, a (See Adv.) 

CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. (See Card) 

CLOKEY, "Joseph W. Hid of Organ Theory 

ep’ts., Miami Univ. & Western Coll. Broadway 
M. E. Middletown, Box 115, Oxford, Ohio. 

COM: = a franklin, F.A.G.0., at 
Trinity ree , N. City. Address: 449 Rugby 
Road, ae. N. ¥ 

COOPE R, "Harry E., Mus. Bac., A.A:G:O:, 
Eastminster Presbyterian, ” Kansas City; a4 Music 
Dep., William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 











COURBOIN, Charles M. (See Prof. Card). 

CRONHAM, C. R. (See Card). 

CUSHING, John, Calvary P. E. New York 
City (1909). 103 E. 2oth St., N. Y¥, C. (Madison 
Sq. 2560). 

DAVIS, Arthur. (See Prof. Card). 

DAY, George Henry, F.A.G.O. (See Card) 

DEMAREST, Clifford, F.A.G.O. (See Card). 

DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. (See Card). 

DITSON, (Oliver Ditson Co.) 

Publishers. (See Adv.) 
178 Tremont St., Boston, 10, Mass. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

Organ Builder; Custodian. (See. Adv.) 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

DONLEY, W. H. (See Prof. Card). 

DUPRE, Marcel 
Recitals. (See Adv.) 

Alex. Russell, Wanamaker Aud., N. Y. C. 

EASTMAN star at OF MUSIC’ 

Master Classes. (See Adv.) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

EDDY Ciarence. 

Chicago Musical College. 
Chicago, Ill. 

EDWARDS, Walter Strong. (See Prof. Card). 

EMERSON, George Gale, St. Paul’s ae 
Cleveland, Ohio, (1913). Studio: 616 The 
Arcade. 

EMMANUEL CHOIR,’ LaGrange, Ill, Wm. 
Ripley Dorr, director, 812 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. (Harrison 7664). 

ENDER, Edmund Sereno, Org.-Choirmaster, 
Old St. Pauls, Org. and Dir. Mus. Goucher Col., 
Inst. Singing, Peabody, Baltimore, Md. 

FAIRCLOUGH, George H. (See Card). 

FARNAM, Lynnwood 
Recitalist and Teacher. (See Adv.) 

49 West 2oth St., New York. 
FAZAKAS, Arpard E. (See Adv.) 
FISCHER (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
Publishers. (See Adv.) 
Fourth Ave. at 8th St., New York. 
(See Adv.) 


FOX, Kate Elizabeth, id (See Card). 
FRANCIS, J. Henry. (See agg 3 ap 
FRYSINGER, J. Frank. (See Card). 
GALLUP, Emory L. (See Prof. Card). 
GILBERT, N. Strong, Col A. G. O. Director 

Central Conservatory, Organist St. Francis Xavier. 

412 7th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

GLEASON, Harold. (See Prof. Card). 
GOODWIN, Hugo, F. .O. S 
GRANT, George W. 
GRAY (The H. W. G 

Publishers. (See Adv.) 

2 West 4sth St., New York. 
GRIDLEY, John S. (See Card). 

HALL Organ Co. 
Builders. (See Adv.) 
West Haven, Conn. 

‘HANSFORD, M. M. 

Contributing Editor, 7. \A.. O. 

Mt. Airie Road, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. (See yard). 
HEATON, Walter, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. 

Church of Holy Cross (1896) 

403 Walnut St., Reading, Pa. (1051-M) 

HEDDEN, "Warren R., Mus. Bac. (See Card). 

‘ ae Fred Lincoln, Williston Congregational 

191 

19 Gray St., Portland, Me. 

HILLGR EEN, LANE & CO. 
Organ Builders. (See Adv.) 
Alliance, Ohio. 

HINNERS Organ Co. 

Organ Builders 

PenTERSC LER, 

HLER, Dan’l A., Mus. Bac. (See Card 

HOOK & HASTINGS ‘ y 

Organ Builders. on Adv.) 

Kendall Green, Mas 
HOWARD ORGAN SEAT 

Organ Bench. (See Adv.) 

631 S. Grand View Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. 
JARDINE, Adam, St. Mark’s P. E., 

_— Washington. 1611 Fifteenth Ave. (East 


5°CRPSON, Harry Benjamin, Professor of Ap- 
plied Music; University Organist Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 
, be * 
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JONES, Wm. H., A.A.G,O. Mus. 
Mary’s 
| Oe wl 


Dir, St, 


School. Org. Christ Church, Raleigh, 


KINDER, Ralph, Church of the Holy Trinity 
(1899). 217 S. 2oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Cynwyd 327). 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Organ Blowers. (See Adv.) 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

AFT, Edwin Arthur, F.A.G.O (See Card). 
LANDIS, Norman, .G.O. (See Card). 
LEARNED, Charles. 

Asbury M. E., Watertown, N. Y. (1914) 
241 Mullin Street. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. (1915). 76 Parkman St., 
Brookline, Mass. 

MACFARLANE, Will. C. (See Card). 

MAJOR, Lester B., A.A.G.O. First M. E. 
Morristown, i Studio: 57. Grand Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 

MANCHESTER, A. L., A.G.O, (See Card). 

MARR & COLTON CO. 

Organ Builders. (See Adv.) 
Warsaw, N. Y. 

MARTIN, Miles I’A., F.A.G.O. 

MASON, Harry S., Mus. Bac. 
terian Church ; Auburn 
South St., Auburn, N. Y. 

McAMIS, Hugh. (See Card). 

McCLELLAN, John J. (See Prof. Card). 

McDOWELL, J. B. Francis, A.A.G.O, Central 
Presbyterian. (1906). Eastern Theater (1915). 
Studio: 264 E. Town St., Columbus, 

METZGER, Harry Irwin, St. 
Church, Minneapolis, 202 Schiffmann Bldg., St. 


Paul. 
MILLER, J. J., A.G.O. (See Prof: Card). 
MILLS, Dr. Chas. H., F.R.C.O,, Mus, Doc. 
Dir. Univ. of Wis. School of Music; Presbyterian 
Church; 2119 Jefferson St., Madison, Wis. 
MOHR, Louis F., Co. (See Adv.) 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Organ Builder. (See Adv.) 
Hagerstown, N 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 1st Presb. 
Ch.; Prof. Organ, Theory, History. Winfield 
College of Music, Winfield, Kans. (Phone 302) 
MORSE, Orwin Allison, A.A.G.O. First Pres. 
Church, Sioux City, Morse Studios, 611 
Pierce St. 
MOSS, Thomas. (See Prof. Card). 
MUELLER, Carl F. (See Card). 
MUELLER, Harry Edward, First Congrega- 
| Washington, D. . roth and G Sts, 


MUNSON, Lawrence J., F.A.G.O. (See Card). 

MURPHY, D. J. (See Card). 

MURPHY, Howard A., Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 
Institute of Musical Art, 620 West 122d St., N. Y. 


> (Morn. 5540). 
O’DANIEL, Howard R. (See Prof. Card). 
Cecilias Church. Mus. 


ORGOBLO. (See Adv.) 

O’SHEA, John A., St. 

Dir. Boston Public Schools, 120 Southerland Road, 
Coolidge Cor. P. O., Boston. 

PEARSALL, John _ Vliet, 
Church, Arlington, Kearney 
181 Argyle Pl., Arlington, N. J. 

PEASE, Sibley G., Organist and Composer 
1st Presby. Ch.; B.P.O.E. No, 99, prv. 0 to 

. G. Wylie. Res. 1036 Bonnie Brae, Los aa. 

RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert, (See Card). 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. Central Bap- 
tist, Amsterdam ’ Ave. and o2d St. (1917). 79 
Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City (Academy 3352) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O., Tem- 
ple ance, First Church of Christ Scientist, 
1617 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 

SCHIRMER (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Publishers. (See Adv.) 
3 East 43d St., New York. 

SCHEI IRER, James E. (See Card). 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. (See Adv.) 

SCHLIEDER, Frederick M. Mus. (See Card). 

SCHMIDT (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
Publishers. (See Adv.) 

120 Boylston St., Boston. 
SCHWARZ, Moritz E. (See Prof. Card). 
SEARS, H. Wesley, (See Prof. Card). 


(See Card). 
First Presby- 
Theological Sem. 40 


Paul’s Episcopal 


Iowa. 


Episcopal 
Schools; 


Trinity 
Public 











SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Recitalist and Teacher. (See Adv.) 
244 West 74th St., New York. 

SHEPPARD, Ernest H. (See Card). 

SIMON, Ernest Arthur, (See Adv.) 

SIRCOM, E. Rupert, Church of Our Savior 
(P. FE.) (1917) Brookline, Mass. 100 Milk St, 
Boston, Mass. 

SPENCER, TURBINE CO. 
Organ Blowers. (See Adv.) 
Hartford, Conn. 

TTEAD, Franklin, Pres., 
Org., Peoria Musical College, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Adobe 2 Y Gerald F. (See Prof. Card). 

STEWA H. J., Mus. Doc. (See Card) 

STEINHEIMER Sidney. Coach, Theater Organ 
Playing; Manager and Instructor, Org. Dep., F. 
Miller Lyceum, Positions. 145 West 45, N. Y. City. 

STRONG, Theodore. (See —— 

SYKES, Harry A. (See Card). 

TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles, (See Prof. Card). 

EW, Whitney, (See Prof. Card). 

THOMPSON: John Winter, Central Congre- 
gational Church. Knox Conservatory of Music, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F. A. 
G.O. De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. 

TRUE, Latham, _, Doc. 
Associate Editor, as oO. 
Box 896, Stanford a 

TRUETTE, Everett E., 
Eliot Congregational (1897) Newton, 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. (Beach 475-M) 

TWADDELL, William Powell. (See Card) 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 

Theater Organists School. (See Adv.) 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus.M. Organ and 
Syracuse University. 613 Walnut 


Piano Depts., 
Ave., Syracuse, N. 

VORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac. (See Card). 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet. (See aes 
WEAVER, Paul John, B.A., A.A.G.O. 

of Music, University of N. Carolina. Chapel Hill, 
N. Carolina. 

WESTERFIELD, Geo. W., F.A.G.O. St, 
Mary the Virgin (P. ED, New York. 145 West 
46th St., New York, N. 

WHITFORD, Hamer P., F.A.G.0. (See Card). 

WIDENOR, D. Kenneth, (See Card 

WILLEY, Earl Org., an 

Hotel, 
Ala. 


Alcazar Theater, 
‘WILLIAMSON, Lynwood M. (See Card) 
WINTERBOTTOM, Robert J (Ges Card). 
WOOD, Carl Tele, A. =. F.A.G.O (See Card) 
YON, Pietro A. (See Adv.) 


Dir., and Concert 


Cal. 
Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 


Mass., 218 


Director 


Hillman Birmingham, 





ee USTODIANS 





DOHRING, GUSTAV F. (See adv.) 

MOHR, LOUIS F. & CO. (See adv.) 

SCHLETTE, CHAS. G., church organs rebuilt, 
tuned, repaired; yearly contracts; blowing plants 
installed. 1442 Gillespie Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Louis F. MOHR « co. 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 
Electric motors installed. Bg een 
rebuilt organs available at 


2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx, N.Y.C. 


Telephone: 
Tremont 2985—-Night and Day 


























